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THE  EQUILIBRIUM  BETWEEN  PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  TRUTH. 

A  Lectube  deliyebed  in  Boston,  U.S. 
By  Her.  Theodore  D.  Woolaey,  D.D.,  formerly  President  of  Yale  Ck>llege. 


OME  German  commentators  think 
that  the  nineteenth  Psalm  begin- 
ing  withy  "The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God/'  and  in  the  middle, 
abruptly  passing  over  to  the  perfection  of 
the  moral  law  of  Jehovah,  consisted  origi- 
nally of  two  separate  parts,  and  that  these 
fragments  were  joined  together  by  some 
one  who  arranged  the  Psalms  in  their  present 
form.  If  this  could  be  made  out,  it  would 
show  the  delicate  feeling  and  tact  of  the 
compiler.  He  perceived  that  there  was  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  glory  of  the 
visible  heavens  and  the  perfect  law  of  the 
spiritual  universe.  We  may  say,  in  a  similar 
spirit,  that  all  the  great  facts,  laws,  and  aims 
of  the  natural  and  the  moral  worlds  have 
their  centre  and  point  of  union  in  God. 
If  a  created  mind  could  take  a  just  survey 
of  God's  system,  all  the  spheres  of  his 
action  would  appear  full  of  his  glory :  there 
would  be  no  impression  of  a  clashing  or 
conflict  between  them  ;  but  boundless  wis- 
dom and  goodness  would  be  felt  to  pervade 
the  whole.  And  yet  the  supremacy  would 
be  seen  to  belong,  not  to  the  material,  but 
to  the  spiritual ;  as,  in  man,  the  image  of 


the  universe,  the  invisible  spirit,  and,  in  the 
spirit,  the  moral  faculties,  though  forming  a 
close  union  with  the  body,  take  a  place  of 
importance  above  the  bodily  organization. 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible  for  a  man  or 
an  age  to  be  incapable  of  taking  so  broad 
and  impartial  a  view.  Rarely  can  a  mind 
of  limited  range  be  proportionate  and  equit- 
able in  its  estimates  of  the  phjrsical  and  the 
moral  system.  The  one  makes  its  impres- 
sions on  the  intellect  chiefly ;  the  other  on 
the  soul :  the  one  is  aided  by  the  senses ; 
the  other  takes  its  best  views  when  it  can 
rise  above  the  senses :  the  one  startles  by 
new  truths ;  the  other  has  few  or  no  dis- 
coveries to  announce  to  a  wondering  world. 
They  differ  so  much,  that  it  is  easy  to 
over-value  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
There  may  be  an  age,  when  all  inquiry 
centres  on  problems  of  the  soul  and  of  its 
relations  to  God  :  there  may  be  another  age, 
when  physical  science  appears  more  sure  in 
its  inductions,  more  useful  in  its  applications. 
At  one  time,  for  want,  one  would  think,  of 
something  better  to  occupy  human  thought, 
all  subtle  and  unpractical  questions  of  ethics 
and  theology  are  started  and  pursued  with 
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eagerness ;  at  another,  the  world  despises 
such  inquiries,  and,  as  if  nothing  could  be 
known  of  the  soul's  origin  or  destiny,  throws 
itself  upon  the  material  world,  its  sciences 
and  its  uses.  Thus  ages  change :  minds 
oscillate  ;  the  past  is  looked  on  as  childish 
and  inane  in  its  investigations. 

And  thus  man,  the  two-sided  being,  the 
creature  as  well  of  sense  and  of  reason  as  of 
conscience  and  faith,  finds  it  hard  to  do 
justice  to  the  two  sides  of  his  nature,  and  to 
weigh  in  even  scales  physical  and  moral 
truth.  Of  two  unlike  kinds  of  knowledge, 
appealing  to  different  parts  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  sustained  by  different  kinds  of 
evidence,  he  treats  one  with  something  like 
scorn  ;  and  so  the  good  to  be  drawn  firom 
that  source  is  principally  lost.  He  is  a 
half-man,  and  not  a  whole. 

We  intend  to  apply  the  title  of  the  equi- 
librium between  physical  and  moral  truth  to 
the  fair  and  equitable  judgments  which 
trained  minds  ought  to  take  in  regard  to 
these  two  main  branches  of  human  thought. 
That  an  exact  adjustment  of  their  respective 
claims  is  easy,  or  even  possible,  for  a  finite 
mind,  we  do  not  assert ;  and  here  we  have 
to  take  into  view  the  possibility  of  being 
unfair  and  partial  ourselves.  This,  also, 
deserves  to  be  noticed, — that,  with  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  fields  of  thoughts,  men 
become  less  able,  in  some  respects,  to  take 
comprehensive  unrestricted,  and  therefore 
fair  views.  Their  own  branch  of  knowledge 
is  magnified,  and  all  that  lies  beyond  it  is 
either  undervalued  or  unknown.  We  may 
suppose  the  entomologist  to  have  a  con- 
tempt for  the  studies  of  the  civil  historian, 
which  too  often  describe  to  us  battles  like 
those  of  kites  or  crows,  as  Milton  somewhere 
expresses  it;  or  the  historian  of  man  to 
regard  natural  history  to  be  as  much  beneath 
his  own  pursuit  as  the  animal  is  below  the 
human  being.  Perfect  fairness  then,  among 
the  votaries  of  moral  and  phjrsical  science, 
we  do  not  expect ;  and  the  want  of  it  we 


must  pardon.  But  what  we  refer  to  when 
we  speak  of  disturbing  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween these  branches  of  truth  is  a  fault  of 
a  graver  kind  :  it  is  a  thoroughly  one-sided 
spirit,  which,  in  an  ignorant  age,  or  in  one 
otherwise  ill  balanced,  will  be  apt  to  arise 
either  from  the  speculative  and  free,  or  from 
the  moral  and  religious,  nature  of  man  ; 
from  immense  advances  of  the  one  branch 
of  truth,  or  the  inability  of  the  other  to 
answer  the  questions,  or  remove  the  doubts, 
of  the  human  mind. 

Our  subject  is  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving this  equilibrium  between  physical 
and  moral  truth.  And,  in  entering  upon 
the  subject,  we  beg  leave  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  hearers  to  some  of  the  points 
in  which  the  two  departments  of  truth  differ. 

By  physical  truth,  we  intend  all  those 
sciences  which  are  concerned  with  the  facts 
and  laws  of  matter,  organized  or  unorgan- 
ized, whether  they  are  founded  on  obser- 
vation alone,  or  on  mathematical  reasoning 
also.  They  are  all  subject  to  invariable 
laws,  whether  of  life,  animal,  or  vegetable, 
of  crystallization,  of  affinity,  of  attraction, 
or  of  some  other  controlling  force.  They 
make  their  appeals  to  the  intellect  only : 
they  contain  no  moral  element,  and  could 
be  studied  and  pursued  with  success  if 
man  had  no  moral  nature.  Under  this  class, 
which  includes  the  sciences  usually  called 
natural  and  physical,  may  be  ranged,  by  a 
slight  extension  of  our  definition,  linguistics, 
ethnology,  and  even  psychology,  until  you 
come  to  the  moral  nature  of  man.  By 
moral  truth,  we  intend  all  that  acts  imme- 
diately in  forming  character  through  the 
sense  of  duty,  the  affections,  and  the  ideal 
of  a  perfect  life.  Here  the  leading  branches 
are  ethics,  juridical  and  political  science,  reli- 
gion, and,  in  a  sense,  the  history  of  mankind. 
Beligion,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  some- 
thing like  a  physical  side,  in  so  far  as  the 
natural  attributes  of  Ood  do  not  of  them- 
selves, suggest  motives,  or  reach  in  their 
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influence  beyond  the  intellect  of  man.  But, 
the  moment  that  the  human  mind  conceiyes 
of  God  as  endowed  with  personality  and 
moral  qualities,  at  once  the  influence  of 
the  natural  attributes  passes  over  beyond 
the  physical  limit  to  add  .  majesty  to  the 
Being  who  reveals  himself  as  the  moral 
{jrovemor.  I  call  Christian  religious  truth 
a  branch  of  moral,  although  it  is  very  much 
more.  Its  essence  is  that  it  is  religious  ;  but 
its  grand  distinction  among  the  religions  is, 
that  in  it  morality  and  religion  are  so  fused 
together,  that  the  highest  motives  and  the 
highest  ideal  in  morals  are  drawn  from 
God  himself. 

Phjrsical  truth  is  concerned  with  fixed 
laTTs ;  and  the  progress  of  the  worlds,  the 
history  of  change,  plays  but  a  small  part  in 
this  branch  of  science.  Space  is  its  field, 
rather  than  time.  And  yet  there  are  im- 
portant exceptions  to  this  remark  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  the  natural  history 
of  man,  to  which  cosmogony  and  the  history 
of  change  in  species  must  be  added  when- 
ever the  theories  in  these  departments  shall 
be  currently  received  as  established  truth. 

To  man,  the  relations  of  physical  science 
are  indirect,  but  of  great  importance. 
Almost  every  ascertained  law  has  its  appli- 
cations, some  of  which  deserve  to  be  put  on 
a  level  with  revolutions  in  society  and 
government.  Thus,  although,  as  science, 
physical  truth  has  a  positive  influence  only 
on  the  individual  mind,  it  enters  as  a  great 
factor  into  the  history  of  civilization. 

Physical  truth  by  its  nature  is  continually 
adding  to  its  stores,  and  taking  a  stronger 
grasp  on  the  minds  of  men.  Nothing  known 
is  lost ;  and  the  unknown  is  ever  revealing 
itself  to  the  explorer.  Observation  leads  to 
law ;  one  law  to  a  parallel  or  a  higher  one  : 
the  conquest  is  steady,  and  the  power  to 
make  it  steadily  increasing.  There  are  no 
bounds  to  the  increase  in  the  future ;  if 
there  were,  the  stoppage  of  discovery  and 
the  closing  of  the  book  of  knowledge  would 


read  the  doom  of  the  mind,  perhaps  the 
doom  of  the  world. 

Moral  truth,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  its 
sphere  in  free,  responsible  man  himself,  in 
character  and  society.  It  holds  important 
relations  with  time,  because  man  is  a  being 
of  progress.  Even  religion,  being  given  to 
advance  human  nature,  partakes  of  this  pro- 
gress, as  a  series  of  revelations  which  add  to 
the  stock  of  truth,  and  act  with  new  force 
on  character. 

The  end  and  aim  of  moral  truth  is  a 
practical  one, — ^to  form  man  after  the  highest 
idea  of  perfection ;  while  physical  truth, 
great  as  its  uses  are,  would  be  complete 
without  them.  The  applications  of  moral 
truth  to  life  and  character  are  various,  and 
on  a  great  scale ;  yet  they  are  so  unpre- 
tending, owing  to  their  having  an  unobserved 
influence,  and  acting  very  much  on  the  inner 
life,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  undervalued 
and  distrusted. 

While  society  and  man  are  progressive, 
moral  truth  is  capable  of  but  little  progress. 
The  theories  of  ethics  and  of  politics  have 
made  but  slow  advances  since  Aristotle. 
Systems  of  religious  doctrine  have,  indeed, 
shown  marvellous  dexterity  in  their  con- 
struction :  but  the  schoolmen  are  forgotten ; 
Catholic  doctrine  has  been  discarded  by 
Protestants ;  and  the  Protestant  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  have  suffered  changes 
under  the  influence  of  new  metaphysics,  and 
of  new  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures.  Nor 
is  it  too  much  to  say,  that,  however  con- 
siderable are  the  improvements  which  have 
been  introduced  intc  juridical  and  political 
science,  their  condition  at  present  is  far  from 
being  satisfactory. 

The  attention  of  men,  as  we  have  said, 
may  be  unduly  engrossed  by  one  or  the 
other  of  these  branches  of  truth  ;  or  for  some 
reason  l3ring  in  human  ignorance,  or  in  the 
love  of  novelty,  there  may  be  a  one-sided 
regard  paid  to  the  one,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  other.    Let  me  illustrate  this  tendency 
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to  one-sidedness  for  a  moment,  and  very 
briefly,  by  tlie  want  of  balance  and  fairness 
of  mind  which  the  advocates  of  moral  and 
religions  truth  have  shown  in  their  feelings 
toward  physical  truth  in  the  ages  past.  Man 
never  was  without  some  primary  religious 
convictions  and  some  simple  worship ;  but 
he  was  without  science.  Now,  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  introduction  of  the  physical 
sciences  is  to  disturb  and  to  correct  his  views 
of  the  world.  But  these  views  of  the  world 
are  associated,  it  may  be,  with  his  religion ; 
and  his  religion,  though  he  be  a  heathen,  is 
one  of  his  great  interests.  Tlius  Diagoras 
of  Melos,  the  atheist  as  he  was  called,  and 
the  apostle  Paul  alike,  by  denying  the  exis- 
tence of  the  gods  of  Greece,  fell  into  conflict 
with  the  popular  feeling :  the  latter  was  driven 
away  from  Ephesus  \  the  other  condemned  to 
death  by  public  verdict  of  the  Athenians. 

Again :  at  certain  stages  of  human  culti- 
vation, faith  in  Divine  Providence  implies 
that  God  is  immediately  active  without  the 
agency  of  fixed  laws.  But  the  uniformity  of 
the  course  of  Nature  is  made  more  apparent 
by  every  fresh  discovery ;  and  the  proba- 
bility of  Divine  interference  where  the  law 
of  Nature  has  not  been  ascertained  becomes 
less  and  less.  But  it  pains  the  religious  man 
to  see  God  thus  put  out  of  sight ;  and  he 
also  shrinks  back  from  such  doctrine,  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  afraid  it  will  shake  liis  faith. 
Hence  he  is  intolerant  towards  the  investi- 
gations of  science  ;  he  looks  on  that  depart- 
ment of  truth  as  hostile  to  religious  truth  ; 
he  dreads  every  new  discovery  as  a  foe  to  his 
peace.  But,  in  reality,  it  was  his  own 
ignorance,  his  own  preconceived  notions, 
which  created  a  subjective  hostility,  and 
which  filled  him  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 
There  was  no  opposition  between  the  forms 
of  truth  themselves :  there  was  none, 
perhaps,  in  the  votaries  of  science ;  or,  if 
there  were,  they  were  guilty  of  equal  one- 
sidedness  through  a  kind  of  self-defence. 
Had  he  asked  himself  what  Nature  and  man 


could  do  without  fixed  law,  and  how  miserable 
man  would  be  without  a  belief  in  fixed  law  ; 
had  he  noticed  his  o^vn  unshaken,  inborn 
faith  in  the  permanence  of  natural  order ; 
or  had  he  felt  the  power  of  such  texts  as, 
"  Thy  faithfulness  [t .^.,  Thy  adherence  to  a 
fixed  system]  is  unto  all  generations ;  Thou 
hast  established  the  earth,  and  it  abideth/' 
— ^he  would  liave  perceived  that  neither  the 
necessity  of  things,  nor  his  own  convictions, 
nor  the  word  of  God,  justifies  his  attitude 
toward  the  sciences  of  Nature. 

We  may  add  the  remark,  that  the  sciences 
that  have  to  do  with  truth,  moral  and  reli- 
gious, are  injured  in  their  subject-matter  by 
ignorance  of  Nature.  Let  an  age  like  that 
of  the  schoolmen  attempt  to  construct 
systems  of  philosophical  theology,  how  many 
false  assumptions  must  it  not  make  in  regard 
to  the  relations  between  God  and  the  world ! 
How  many  insufficient  proofs  firom  Scripture 
must  it  not  adduce,  which  a  little  knowledge, 
even  of  geography,  would  have  thrown  aside  I 
We  may  say  that  the  creation  is  an  inter- 
preter of  God,  and  that  his  moral  attributes 
cannot  be  properly  looked  at  without  a  know- 
ledge of  his  natural  ones.  And  that  the 
glories  of  the  material  universe,  as  discovered 
by  science,  elevate  our  conceptions  of  God's 
moral  nature,  that  they  throw  dignity  and 
grandeur  into  all  our  thoughts  concerning 
Him,  will  not  be  questioned. 

Still  further :  it  is  obvious  that  the  super- 
stitions, wliich,  in  an  ignorant  age,  grow  upon 
the  religious  belief  of  men,  are  dispelled  by 
the  light  of  science,  and  that  this  is  a  gain 
for  morals  and  religion.  The  so-called  science 
of  astrology  vanished  from  the  countries 
where  modem  astronomy  acquired  a  firm 
foothold.  The  delusions  of  witchcraft,  which 
strong  and  true  religious  feeling  could  not 
overcome,  are  driven  from  the  minds  of  men 
by  more  accurate  notions  of  the  relations 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  material  worlds. 
The  miracles  of  the  middle  ages,  so  numerous 
and  so  useless,  could  not  have  been  credited 
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by  monk  or  people  if  the  laws  of  Nature  and 
the  meaning  of  the  miracle  had  been  under- 
stood. The  practice,  so  common  even  until 
now,  of  accounting  for  particular  diseases  as 
judgments  on  particular  national  sins,  instead 
of  connecting  disease  and  sin  in  general, 
is  set  forth  in  its  falsity  by  advanced 
medical  science  and  improved  sanitary  regu- 
lations. 

Thus,  when  natural  science  adds  to  its 
store  of  facts,  establishes  its  inflexible  laws, 
and  spreads  its  results  through  society,  reli- 
gion, in  the  common  mind,  becomes  more 
inteUigent,  liberal,  and  courageous;  the  truth 
of  God,  the  holy  and  good,  puts  on  a  higher 
grandeur ;  and  there  is  no  longer  any  of  that 
jealousy  which  ignorance  fosters  between 
departments  of  knowledge  which  alike'  have 
their  centre  in  God.  The  disturbances  of 
the  relations  between  moral  and  physical 
truth,  caused  at  first  by  ignorance,  are  now 
ended. 

We  have  briefly  considered  one  side  of  our 
subject — ^the  healthy  influence  of  science  in 
separating  firom  spiritual  truth  the  errors 
that  cleaved  to  it  and  marred  it  in  an  ignorant 
age.  Another  side  remains,  more  practical 
and  important  at  the  present  time,  for  which, 
indeed,  the  present  lecture  was  prepared.  It 
may  happen  that  physical  science  takes  such 
a  start,  and  has  such  a  hold  on  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  men  in  a  certain  age,  that 
moral  truth  is  thrust  into  the  background, 
its  relative  importance  is  under-estimated, 
its  modes  of  proof  are  rejected,  its  domains 
are  invaded  and  crept  over  by  physical 
science,  which,  like  some  vigorous  plant,  runs 
its  roots  under  the  ground,  and  brings  all  the 
virtues  of  the  soil  within  its  control.  It  is  to 
this  disturbance  of  the  due  balance  between 
these  two  departments  of  truth  that  I  now 
invite  your  attention.  Permit  me,  first,  to 
inquire  what  are  the  facts  touching  their 
present  and  expected  sway  over  the  minds 
of  men;  then,  next,  to  examine  the  bad 
efiects  of  such  a  sway  held  by  physical 


science ;  and,  finally,  to  offer  my  views  in 
regard  to  the  true  remedy. 

The  topic  is,  you  will  have  observed,  a 
subjective  one.  It  relates  to  opinion,  to  the 
mind  of  man  as  all'ected  by  the  shifting 
images  of  truth,  as  they  come  from  outward 
nature  and  from  the  moral  and  religious 
faculty  in  the  souL  To  talk  of  a  due  balance 
between  any  two  kinds  of  truth,  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  would  have  no  meaning.  It 
is  man,  the  observer,  the  knower,  the  social 
and  responsible  being,  whom  we  have  in  view. 
Nor  can  any  one  fairly  deny  the  importance 
of  the  subject  as  thus  defined ;  for,  great 
and  venerable  as  truth  is,  man,  who  is  capable 
of  much  more  of  it  than  is  now  within  his 
reach,  is  still  greater. 

It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  subject 
derives  importance  from  its  connection  with 
the  progress  of  civilization.  It  asks,  What 
will  be  the  result  in  the  future,  what  form 
and  tone  civilization  will  have,  if  knowledge 
of  the  world  be  indefinitely  increased,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  moral  <^uses  are  losing 
their  influence?  Caa  intellect  take  the 
throne,  and  set  itself  above  duty  and  reli- 
gion, without  injury  to  the  temporal  interests 
of  man  ?  Questions  like  these  press  upon 
all  minds,  whether  trained  in  physical  or  in 
mor^  science,  or  in  both ;  and  the  answer 
involves  the  future  welfare  of  mankind. 

I.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
position  which  the  two  kinds  of  truth  are 
occupying  at  the  present  day  before  the 
minds  of  men,  and  the  prospects  they  seem 
to  have  for  the  future.  First,  physical 
science  is  hopeful,  enterprising,  and  even 
audacious.  It  claims  the  future  and  the 
unknown  as  its  inheritance.  There  is  scarcely 
a  problem  on  earth  or  in  the  sky  which  it 
acknowledges  to  be  beyond  its  reach.  It 
attempts  to  rule  the  age,  and,  by  its  endless 
succession  of  new  discoveries,  not  only 
startles  mankind,  but  commands  deserved 
respect ;  for  what  but  a  right  method  of  in- 
vestigation, aod  a  firm  lK)Id  of  man's  reason- 
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vag  powers  on  the  processes  of  Nature,  could 
have  accomplished  such  solid  and  lasting 
results?  Compare  it  with  what  it  was  a 
century  ago.  In  all  the  departments  of  ani- 
mated nature,  and  in  the  vegetable  world, 
the  accessions  to  our  knowledge  have  been 
almost  boundless.  New  forms  of  life,  in- 
visible before,  have  been  revealed  to  man's 
eye  by  the  microscope ;  and  the  Earth  has 
opened  her  fossil  treasures  to  our  gaze,  as 
witnesses  to  the  antiquity  of  the  creation. 
The  science  of  chemistry,  then  in  its  child- 
hood, was  easily  grasped ;  but  now  its  number- 
less details,  its  compounds,  whether  existing 
in  Nature  or  formed  by  the  skill  of  man, 
the  endless  relations  of  its  elements,  need 
almost  a  lifetime  to  master  them.  The 
science  of  ph3rsics  professes  to  have  crowned 
the  most  subtle  and  patient  investigations 
with  the  discovery  that  motion,  light,  and 
heat  are  forms  of  one  and  the  same  force. 
The  science  of  ph3rsioIogy  is  boldly  attempt- 
ing to  show  how  species  have  been  evolved 
from  earlier  forms,  and  organic  life  from  the 
simplest  cells,  not  to  mention  its  brilliant 
revelations  touching  the  nervous  system  and 
other  parts  of  the  animal  structure.  The 
science  of  astronomy  seemed  almost  com- 
plete a  hundred  years  since ;  yet  the  shooting- 
stars  were  not  then  understood,  nor  the 
nebute  resolved,  nor  double  stars  found  to 
move  in  orbits,  nor  the  great  precision  of  the 
newer  astroncHnical  tables  reached, — ^much 
less  was  it  suspected  that  an  investigator  on 
the  earth  could  detect  forms  of  matter,  the 
same  which  he  sees  around  him,  in  the  sun 
or  in  a  remote  star.  And,  to  give  but  one 
instance  more,  the  grand  science  of  geology 
has  been  bom,  we  may  say,  within  the  last 
hundred  years, — a  Bcience,  which,  by  its 
strange  disclosures  of  long  world-periods,  and 
of  life  on  extinct  patterns,  and  of  a  progress 
of  the  earth  fitting  it  for  its  present  inhabi- 
tants, gives  a  new  shape  to  the  history  of 
the  creation. 

By  the  side  of  these  sciences  of  Nature 


stand  the  moral  sciences,  confounded  at  the 
superior  place  which  matter  and  its  laws 
are  occupying,  and  holding  their  breath,  as 
it  were,  lest  some  new  discovery  should 
overturn  old  philosophies  and  old  religions. 
There  seems  to  be  a  consciousness  in  them 
that  they  have  sunk  in  respectability,  and 
have  lost  a  part  of  their  credit  in  the  eyes  of 
men.  How  large  the  material  universe  is 
growing!  How  grand  are  the  newly-ascer- 
tained facts  and  laws !  How  great  the  en- 
couragement to  research !  while  in  morals 
nothing  new  is  found  out,  and  much  of  the 
old  is  questioned  or  exploded.  The  impres- 
sion which  this  comparison  is  calculated  to 
make  on  thinking  men  is  enforced  among 
the  masses  by  the  benign  applications  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  world.  Nothing  in  the 
modern  world  is  more  remarkable  or  wonder- 
ful than  these  uses  of  science  for  the  earthly 
good  of  mankind.  Above  all,  the  perfec- 
tion of  machinery,  and  the  inventions  of 
the  age,  witness  to  an  amount  of  study  and 
talent  that  seems  beyond  the  powers  of  man. 
Every  locomotive  is  a  history  of  conquests  of 
man  over  matter.  And,  when  men  think  of 
such  things,  they  hope  for  vastly  more.  Who 
knows  whether  the  perfection  of  man  may 
not  be  reached  in  the  way  of  physical  law. 
The  golden  age  is  to  come,  some  think,  by 
knowledge  of  science  and  the  arts,  not  by 
knowledge  of  God  and  duty. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  also,  as  I  have 
hinted  already,  that  moral  truth,  being 
noiseless  and  old,  can  have  but  little  ^dat 
by  the  side  of  these  new  lords  of  man's 
thinking.  No  age  before  was  so  benevolent 
or  reformatory:  and  yet  these  movements 
are  secret ;  they  produce  no  instant  effect ; 
they  counteract  decline,  rather  than  promote 
progress  ;  they  affect  here  and  there  a  man, 
not  the  mass  of  men  ;  and,  if  they  change 
the  face  of  society,  men,  ere  long,  forget  the 
false  opinions,  the  bad  habits,  the  misery,  of 
times  past,  and  so  cannot  estimate  the  great- 
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ness  of  the  advance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  leading  applications  of  science  have  a 
loud-voiced  introduction  into  the  world,  and 
they  embody  profound  thought.  While  the 
principal  movements  in  the  moral  sphere  seem 
easily  devised,  and  need  no  great  power  of 
mind  to  cany  them  forward,  the  advances 
due  to  physical  truth  are  so  many  glorifica- 
tions of  man  and  his  intellect. 

II.  The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  thus 
far  is,  that  the  relation  of  the  two  kinds  of 
truth  to  one  another  [is  not  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  last  age  ;  that  their  former  equi- 
librium has  been  disturbed ;  that  moral 
truth  has  lost,  and  physical  gained,  weight 
in  the  judgments  of  men.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting inquiry,  what  the  effects  of  this 
change  are  to  be  in  human  society  and  on 
character.  Can  character  continue  to  find 
the  same  food  for  its  healthy  growth  which 
moral  and  religious  truth  formerly  supplied? 
Can  man  discuss  with  a  continued  interest 
the  problems  of  society  and  the  soul  ?  Will 
convictions  that  the  will  is  free  and  the  in- 
dividual responsible  for  his  actions  retain 
their  strength  when  the  dominion  of  law 
and  of  necessity  shall  have  been  vastly  ex- 
tended ?  Is  there  possibly  a  leaning,  when 
the  human  eye  is  fastened  on  the  processes 
of  Nature,  to  a  loss  of  the  sight  of  God  ? 
And,  if  the  philosophy  most  consistent  with 
the  reign  of  necessary  law  should  prove  to 
be  a  fatalistic  one,  would  not  moral  motives 
be  stripped  of  their  strength,  and  the 
interests  of  the  soul  occupy  a  secondary 
place? 

We  will  look  at  the  evils  which  may  grow 
out  of  the  over -weight  of  physical  truth ; 
giving,  however,  two  cautions  beforehand, 
lest  we  should  be  charged  with  narrowness. 
First,  we  do  not  wish,  in  the  least  degree, 
to  produce  a  jealousy  of  the  sciences  which 
have  to  do  with  Nature.  Theists  and 
Christians  ought  to  harbour  no  such 
jealousy :  they  may  suspect  the  spirit  of 
philoeophers ;  but  liiey  ought  not  to  fear 


Nature  itself,  which  to  them  is  only  God 
thinking  and  acting  under  the  forms  of 
matter.  Whether,  then,  he  who  finds  out  a 
new  law  of  Nature  be  an  Atheist,  or  a  Pan- 
theist, or  a  Positivist,  we  will  honour  his 
mind,  we  will  treasure  up  his  results  with 
thankfulness;  for  has  he  not  removed  a 
little  piece  of  the  curtain  which  hid  our 
Creator  and  our  Father  from  our  eyes  ? 

Our  other  caution  is,  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  classed  among  the  alarmists,  who  are 
well-nigh  ready  to'  flee  from  the  citadel  of 
our  faith  because  some  blows  have  been 
struck  against  its  walls, — struck,  perhaps, 
against  outposts  which  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned. We  must  expect  controversy,  defec- 
tion, opposition ;  but,  as  we  believe,  the  end 
will  be  that  man  will  acknowledge  nature 
and  revelation  to  be  from  the  same  Author ; 
and  that  religion  and  science,  with  joined 
hands  and  uplifted  eyes,  will  praise  Him 
"  who  is  and  was,  and  is  to  come."  There 
may  be,  however,  a  general  prevalence  of  an 
irreligious  philosophy.  If,  in  such  a  state 
of  things.  Theism  were  in  question,  if  its 
interests  were  at  stake,  I  should  tremble  in 
view  of  the  decision  of  the  human  mind ; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  Chris- 
tianity is  stronger  than  Theism,  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  affirms  more,  and  touches 
man's  life  more  closely,  and  penetrates 
farther  into  the  soul.  Theism  as  a  religion, 
and  as  a  source  of  motive  power,  has  no  life 
or  strength  ;  but  Christianity,  we  believe, 
through  its  permanent  and  real  energy,  will 
direct  the  lives  of  men  in  the  coming  ages, 
when  the  sciences  of  Nature  shall  have 
travelled  out  of  sight  of  their  present 
boundaries. 

1.  Among  the  probable  evils  of  an  over- 
weight of  ph3rsical  science,  we  mention,  first 
that  man  and  his  higher  interest  will  lose 
importance  when  placed  by  the  'side  of  the 
all-embracing  laws  of  Nature.  As,  in  the 
more  ignorant  times,  moral  realities  needed 
the  study  of  the  outer  world  to  keep  them 
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in  their  due  place ;  so,  now  and  hereafteri 
there  must  be  some  corrective  to  the  one- 
sided influences  that  come  from  the  other 
quarter. 

The  study  of  Nature  can  easily  lead  to  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
Nature,  especially  if  it  be  regarded,  as  all 
true  philosophers  must  regard  it,  as  an  end 
in  itself.  The  success  in 'the  study,  the 
growing  vastness  of  the  field,  the  satiefactori- 
ness  of  the  results,  all  tend  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  ph3rsical  science ;  but  our 
deepest  convictions  assure  us  that  the  soul 
is  worth  more  than  a  star,  and  that  its 
interests,  summed  up  in  the  improvement  of 
character,  are  the  end  for  which  worlds  were 
made.  It  is  true  that  this  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  ascetic  and  contemplative  moral- 
ists may  become  unpractical ;  may  lead  to 
self-conceit  and  idle  vagaries  ;  but  this  only 
shows  that  balance  and  counteracting  forces 
are  needed  for  the  perfection  of  character. 
Would  not  the  due  balance  be  disturbed  if 
the  grandeur  of  the  results,  the  nature  of 
the  laws,  the  utility  of  the  applications, 
of  science,  exclusively  absorbed  human 
thought  ?  Gould  men  fail,  in  that  case,  to 
have  the  impression — an  impression  which 
curiosity  and  wonder  and  the  interest  of 
novelty  would  strengthen, — that  Nature, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  vast  system  of  laws, 
with  their  results  through  the  universe,  is 
deservedly  the  highest  object  of  human  at- 
tention ? 

This  tendency  and  its  effects  would  show 
themselves,  as  they  have  done  already,  in 
new  theories  of  civilization.  Man  is  not  to 
be  advanced  by  moral  causes,  but  by  know- 
ledge. Moral  causes  have  shown  their  weak- 
ness in  the  past :  the  future,  which  belongs 
to  science,  will  perfect  human  nature  chiefly 
by  supplying  to  all  men  healthy  and  pleasant 
food  for  thought ;  and  this,  as  some  seem  to 
think,  whether  God  is  admitted  to  exist  and 
to  stand  in  any  relations  to  man  or  not. 

And,  again,  a  new   education   will,    of 


necessity,  clinch  the  nail,  and  add  to  the 
relative  force  of  ph3r8ical  science.  Formerly, 
the  end  of  education  was  conceived  to  be  to 
discipline  the  mind,  including  all  the  facul- 
ties that  have  any  relations  to  truth ;  or, 
still  better,  to  train  up  the  young  into  true 
manhood.  Am  I  unjust  in  sa3ring  that  a 
new  theory,  suggested  by  the  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  in  the  world  which  the  new 
sciences  have  accumulated,  even  now  finds 
the  end  of  education  in  imparting  knowledge, 
especially  of  physical  law  ? 

I  wish  further  to  say,  under  this  head, 
that  there  is  something  crushing  in  the 
revelations  of  the  vastness  and  the  inez- 
haustibleness  of  Nature,  if  it  be  not  cor- 
rected by  an  impression  of  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  man. 

Take  the  best  condition  of  the  mind  for 
physical  study, — ^a  real  faith  in  a  personal 
God ;  and  yet  how  difficult  even  then  is  it 
to  believe  that  a  creature  so  insignificant  as 
man  can  be  cared  or  provided  for!  The 
immensity  of  the  creation  makes  the  advent 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  this  world  seem  in- 
credible to  many;  and  this  impression  grows 
with  our  knowledge  of  the  greatness  of  the 
universe. 

But  there  is  another  influence  which  can- 
not so  much  be  weighed  as  felt :  it  may  be 
exemplified  in  the  feeling  excited  by  the 
sight  of  the  starry  heavens.  The  impression 
in  this  case  may  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of 
sublimity  and  awe,  just  because  modern  as- 
tronomy reveals  new  depths  and  stretches  of 
the  creation.  I  must  profess,  for  one,  that 
the  illimitable  creation  in  a  starlit  night  sug- 
gests to  me  thoughts  that  are  sometimes 
immensely  painful ;  they  crush  me,  some- 
thing as  revelations  of  God  crushed  the 
prophets ;  they  annihilate  me,  so  to  speak  ; 
and,  if  the  impression  were  perpetual,  they 
would  incapacitate  for  the  work  of  life. 
There  is  need  of  some  feeling  of  the  gran- 
deur of  man  to  counteract  this  feeling  of 
material  littleness  and  limitation.    To  this 
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it  will,  no  doubt,  be  replied,  that  the 
methods  and  resnlts  of  physical  research 
give  most  abundant  testimony  to  the  intel- 
lectual greatness  of  man.  This  is  most 
cheerfully  admitted ;  and  yet  it  is  true 
that  admiration  of  intellect  has  no  tendency 
to  raise  the  value  of  character,  but  rather 
diminishes  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held.  If  respect  for  knowledge  and  for 
power  of  mind  greatly  preponderates,  the 
real  yalue  of  man  is  lost  sight  of :  as  a 
pers(m,  he  has  sunk  in  his  significance. 

2.  Akin  with  what  we  have  said  is  another 
remark, — ^that  inflexible  law,  the  wider  it 
extends  its  sway  over  thinking,  abridges  so 
much  the  sense  of  moral  freedom.  I  by  no 
means  ascribe  all  fatalism  to  this  source.  It 
may  originate  in  a  desire  to  escape  from  the 
painful  sense  of  guilt,  or  in  the  speculations 
of  the  metaphysicians  touching  the  sway  of 
motives  over  the  human  soul ;  or  the  theo- 
logian may  fall  into  it  by  a  false  theory  of 
the  agency  of  God.  Nor  do  I  mean  that 
naturalists  are  generally  necessitarians,  but 
that  the  tendency  in  their  investigations  is 
all  in  that  direction.  They  have  never  de- 
tected a  fact,  which,  if  it  could  be  explained, 
did  not  point  towards  law.  "All  things  con- 
tinue as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation."  And  the  fixed  statutes  of  Nature 
which  have  been  made  known  in  the  most 
recent  times  exceed  in  number  all  that  were 
proclaimed  before  since  man  began  to  think. 
One  can  almost  hear  the  clanking  of  the 
adamantine  chain  forged  to  fetter  and  manacle 
Nature,  and  can  see  Force  and  Strength 
fastening  her  to  the  rock  of  necessity.  If, 
now,  these  sciences  of  Nature  are  to  govern 
with  something  like  an  exclusive  sway  in  the 
future,  no  man  ought  to  be  surprised  if  motive 
and  action  shall  be  explained  by  them  in  the 
same  sense  as  physical  causes  and  effects. 
Such  a  result  is  not  only  natural,  but  in  one 
aspect  venial ;  since  our  habits  of  reasoning 
are  formed  by  our  prevalent  pursuit.  But 
if  freedom  of  choice  is  explained  as  an  illu- 


sion, if  necessity  enters  into  the  sphere  of 
the  mind,  responsibility,  sin,  the  freedom  of 
political  life,  justice,  are  sapped  at  their 
foundation. 

I  know  that  it  may  be  said  in  reply  to 
this,  that  the  fatalistic  tendency  finds  a  cor- 
rective in  the  unalterable  convictions  of  the 
mind  and  the  practical  judgment  of  life. 
This  is  true  to  a  degree :  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial mechanics  are  not  likely  to  destroy 
the  sense  of  injustice  in  the  philosopher  who 
is  slandered.  But  the  question  still  remains 
a  fair  one,  whether,  when  the  law  and  order 
of  the  universe  shall  bear  with  all  their  force^ 
in  education  and  contemplation,  upon  the 
mind  of  man,  he  will  not  find  it  harder  to 
believe  in  freedom  and  responsibility  than 
before.  They  must  have  an  insensible  influ- 
ence from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  escape ; 
and  theories  of  human  thought  will  the 
more  easily  be  received  which  resolve  it  all 
into  a  quality  of  material  organizm,  or  into 
the  necessary  activity  of  universal  being. 

3.  I  proceed  to  remark,  in  the  next  place, 
that  the  applications  of  scientific  discovery, 
being  all  material,  add  only  to  the  earthly 
side  of  our  civilization.  Whether  it  shall 
degenerate  or  advance,  shall  be  material 
only,  or  spiritual  also,  will  depend  on  the 
ability  of  moral  truth  to  retain  something  of 
its  old  importance  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 
The  danger  is,  that  the  inventions,  which,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  must  follow  the  steps  of 
physical  science,  will  fill  men  with  false 
hopes.  Society  is  to  outgrow,  as  many  con- 
ceive, its  superstitions,  its  violences,  its  ex- 
cesses, its  inequalities,  by  the  ministry  of 
science  to  the  wants  of  man ;  while,  as  we 
have  said  before,  the  relief  of  human  ignor- 
ance will  come  from  the  same  source.  These 
expectations  imply  a  conviction  that  all 
known  moral  and  religious  influences  are  too 
weak  to  reform  the  character  and  life  of 
man ;  that  they  have  fiuled,  and  mtlst  fSul ; 
and  that  the  problem  of  man's  progress  must 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  science  to  be  worked 
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out.  Man  looked  to  moral  causes  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world  because  they  were  his 
whole  stock  ;  but  he  has  become  richer  with 
a  kind  of  fixed  capital  which  will  be  as 
durable  as  time. 

In  all  this,  people  forget,  as  we  hinted 
once  before,  the  noiseless  works  of  mercy  by 
which  sin  and  misery  are  diminished ;  they 
forget  the  co-operations  for  every  kind  of 
reform,  and  the  vast  political  effects  that 
have  followed  opposition  to  certain  kinds  of 
social  evil.  But  the  result  is  an  unfortunate 
one :  it  is  exemplified  by  what  is  called 
secularism,  or  the  doctrine  that  no  motives 
are  to  act  on  man  but  such  as  are  drawn 
from  the  present  life.  The  earthly  paradise 
— a  soft,  passive,  epicurean  state,  resembling 
the  strain  of  Mr.  Morris's  delightful  poetry — 
is  not  to  be  reached  by  the  energy  of  benevo- 
lence, but  by  mechanical  and  chemical  science. 
And  thus  not  only  is  the  handmaid  changed, 
but  the  house,  also,  is  altered.  Pleasure, 
instead  of  character,  is  the  garnished  abode ; 
science,  in  the  place  of  morals,  is  the  servant. 
That  character  will  be  in  danger  of  losing 
its  tone  in  such  a  state  of  things,  unless  a 
corrective  be  found  within  the  moral  sphere, 
or  from  some  discipline  of  events  which  shall 
strengthen  character,  must  be  apparent. 

4.  It  is  important,  again,  to  look,  for  a 
moment,  at  the  relations  of  phjrsical  science 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  Grod  and  to  the  super- 
natural. Some  have  most  uigustly  charged 
this  department  of  investigation  with  being 
atheistic,  when  many  of  its  most  eminent 
votaries  in  earlier  and  in  modem  days,  in 
Europe  and  in  America,  have  been  Theists, 
or  even  devout  Christians.  It  would  be  more 
true  to  say  that  natural  science  is  indifferent 
and  in  equipoise  in  regard  to  the  claims  of 
religion,  since  great  scientists  may  be  found 
scattered  through  all  the  sects  of  thought. 
They  have  been  Atheists  and  Pantheists  as 
well  as  Theists  ;  they  have  held  to  a  plastic 
life,  to  a  necessary  development,  to  the 
negation  of  proof  that  there  is  a  God,  as 


well  as  to  some  mode  of  Theistic  fifpeculation, 
either  admitting  or  excluding  the  super- 
natural. But  I  regard  even  this  as  an  un- 
just charge.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
majority  of  philosophical  students  of  Nature 
at  the  present  day  reject  positive  religion, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  believe  in  no  per^ 
sonal  God :  but  this  cannot  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  their  pursuits ;  it  is  more  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  metaphysical  systems  which 
have  had  currency  in  the  age.  You  might 
as  well  charge  Comte's  views  to  his  mathe- 
matics as  to  any  influence  of  natural  science; 
and  it  could  have  been  no  influence  of  Nature 
that  formed  the  sjrstem  of  Hegel.  It  would 
be  doing  better  justice  to  say  that  the  reign- 
ing metaphysics  determines  the  course  of 
thinking  which  the  phjrsicist  will  take,  as 
well  as  that  which  the  student  of  history  or 
of  social  science  takes.  We  cannot  easily 
escape  the  laws  of  thought  which  have  been 
inculcated  on  us  by  that  science  which  does 
the  most  to  form  our  thinking  faculty ;  nor 
can  we  prevent  the  effect  of  philosophical 
assumptions  made  in  the  books,  or  by  the 
teachers  that  have  inducted  us  into  science. 
Most  men  who  have  been  original  and  pro- 
found in  their  own  special  department  of 
Nature  have  not  had  leisure  or  inclination 
for  metaphysical  studies ;  and  they  adopt 
without  long  examination  that  which  is 
current. 

But  after  saying  all  this  in  defence  of 
physical  truth,  against  the  charge  of  leading 
to  Atheism,  we  have  to  mention  certain  of 
its  tendencies,  which,  if  they  were  not 
counteracted  from  some  other  source,  might 
be  baneful.  The  first  is,  that  it  tends  to 
shut  God  out  from  all  present  intercourse 
with  the  universe.  Grant  that  he  created 
matter,  which  some  would  deny  more  posi- 
tively than  they  would  reject  a  miracle,  yet 
he  is  only  the  prime  motor  thousands  of 
eeons  in  the  past.  The  blind  forces  of  the 
world  have  given  birth  to  all  geological 
changes ;  species  have  developed  from   a 
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pnstine  type ;  matter  once  in  motion  turned 
uito  worlds :  he  is  thus  as  far  off  as  the 
beginning  of  things,  and  has  as  little  to  do 
irith  us  as  the  primum  mobile.  "  If  God 
had  slept  a  million  years,  all  things  would 
he  the  same."  This  is  the  almost  necessary 
impression  that  the  more  modem  theories  in 
cosmogony  and  the  doctrine  of  species  make 
on  the  mind ;  and  there  is  in  them  a  striking 
return  to  the  speculations  of  those  Greek 
philosophers  to  whom  God  or  the  gods  had 
no  scientific  value.  That  they  must,  if  re- 
ceired  and  not  neutralized,  stiffen  our  knees 
and  shut  our  mouths  for  prayer,  it  is  not 
too  harsh  a  charge. 

But  let  us  suppose  this  tendency  not  to 
exist,  and  let  aU  the  treasures  of  Nature 
within  the  reach  of  science  be  opened  for 
the  display  of  the  glory  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence. It  will  still  remain  true,  that  the 
eyes  of  aU  men  would  be  drawn  toward  the 
natural  attributes  of  God,  while  his  moral 
attributes  would  suffer  an  eclipse.  Their 
old  relations  to  one  another  are  disturbed. 
The  moral  government  of  the  world  has  lost 
its  relative  grandeur.  The  natural  attributes 
of  the  Deity  crush  us  by  the  new  revelations 
of  infinitude.  The  mind  is  repelled,  rather 
than  invited  to  confidence.  The  great  uni- 
verse makes  us  afraid  of  God :  we  dare  not 
trust  him  nor  commune  with  him.  It  is — 
to  compare  great  things  with  small — as  when 
the  traits  of  character  of  a  man  of  powerful 
intellect  are  lost  in  the  splendour  of  his 
genius,  and  strength  of  mind:  we  admire 
him,  but  do  not  come  nigh  him. 

5.  But  again :  the  decided  preponderance 
of  physical  truth  will  tend  to  weaken  the 
power  of  imagination  and  of  faith.  No 
&culty  of  our  nature  craves  exemption  from 
restraint  more  than  the  imagination :  it  is, 
in  fietct,  entirely  the  opposite  of  science.  It 
needs  a  certain  vagueness  of  outline,  and  a 
license  to  wander  at  will  in  the  fields  which 
it  loves ;  but  science  insists  on  exact  defini- 
tions, maps  out  Nature  as  with  a  surveyor's 


chain,  and  explains  those  things  which 
awakened  awe  and  a  sense  of  the  sublime 
while  they  lay  half  unknown.  It  imputes 
personality  to  impersonal  existences ;  it  gives 
life  and  voice  to  Nature.  But  science 
preaches  law  which  worketh  death  in  the 
outward  world,  and  makes  small  account  of 
the  invisible.  If  science  govern  the  mind, 
it  must  weaken  the  imagination. 

As  the  same  causes  seem  to  affect  faith 
and  imagination  ;  as  the  faculty  which  con- 
ceives of  the  invisible,  and  paints  it  in  hues 
of  beauty,  is  an  important  aid  to  faith, — 
faith  must  suffer,  in  like  manner,  from  the 
overweight  of  physical  science.  The  diffi- 
culty wiU  be  increasingly  great  of  realizing 
unseen  things,  and  of  trusting  in  an  unseen 
God,  the  more  science  explains  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  world,  and  the  more  it  controls 
the  thinking  of  men.  Do  we  find  it  so  very 
easy  now-a-da3rs  to  believe  in  prayer,  or  even 
to  live  as  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  and  can  we 
not  trace  this,  in  part,  to  physical  science, 
which  has  been  moulding  our  minds,  little 
as  we  may  be  acquainted  with  its  minutisB  ? 
May  not  some  of  us  have  felt  now  and  then 
that  the  evidences  of  freedom  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  universe  were  vanishing  from 
our  minds,  or  have  indulged  the  wish  that 
we  had  lived  in  an  age  when  this  dreadfril 
barrier  of  second  causes  did  not  rise  up  be- 
fore us  like  a  wall  reaching  to  heaven ;  when 
this  "  law  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  which 
altereth  not,"  did  not  forbid  us  to  "  ask  a 
petition  of  any  God  V 

6.  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will 
result  that  an  over-valuation  of  physical 
science  will  not  be  of  advantage  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  character.  It  is  true, 
that  all  intellectual  discipline  withdraws 
the  mind  from  the  temptation  to  lead  an 
ignoble  or  sensual  life,  and  encourages  such 
habits  as  caution,  patience,  modesty,  love 
of  truth,  which  are  buttresses  of  character. 
But  physical  science  can  suggest  no  motives 
for  action  swaying  the  conscience,  or  directly 
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formative  of  character.  It  abstracts  the 
mind  from  persons,  and  fastens  it  on  things: 
personal  relations,  therefore,  affections,  the 
government  of  souls,  lie  beyond  its  province. 
It  can  never  appeal  to  the  sense  of  right,  or 
lend  to  it  any  direct  support.  It  suggests 
no  idea  of  a  perfect  life,  nor  can  it  reveal 
the  destination  of  man.  It  cannot  notice 
or  heal  the  imperishable  sense  of  sin  which 
belongs  to  man.  It  has,  therefore,  nothing 
hegemonic  in  its  nature,  like  the  science  or 
sciences,  which,  through  the  feeling  of  obli- 
gation, assume  the  control  of  man.  How, 
then,  can  it  govern  character?  It  cannot 
even  supply  the  materials  to  be  used  in  dis- 
ciplining character,  nor  help  man  to  under- 
stand his  condition  here,  nor  the  duration 
of  liis  being,  nor  his  relations  to  God,  to- 
wards whose  very  existence  it  maintains  an 
uncertain  or  a  neutral  attitude.  It  has  a 
grand  sphere  and  a  future  of  glory  before  it ; 
but  its  vocation  lies  not  in  cultivating  the 
moral  sensibilities,  or  purifying  the  moral 
nature.  Its  attempts,  should  it  make  them, 
to  supersede  moral  truth,  or  to  bring  it  un- 
der the  category  of  necessary  law,  to 
monopolize  education,  or  to  take  society 
under  its  especial  care,  would  be  disas- 
trous. 

III.  It  is  now  the  right  time  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  way  of  restoring  the 
equilibrium  between  the  two  branches  of 
truth :  whether  those  departments  of  it 
which  contain  the  motives  leading  to  right 
character  and  a  perfect  life  can  put  forth 
some  new,  some  reserved  power  of  self-pre- 
servation. In  the  ages  when  the  moral 
sciences,  including  religion,  took  too  exclu- 
sive possession  of  human  thought,  the 
remedy  lay  in  the  growth  of  physical 
science.  It  forced  its  way  against  bigotry, 
superstition,  cowardly  fear,  and  even  per- 
secution. Can  moral  truth  do  as  much? 
There  are  two  points  to  be  considered  here, 
which  we  will  take  no  pains  to  keep  distinct. 
Can  it  retain  the  respect  of  the  world? 


Can  it  exercise  its  appropriate  power  over 
and  through  the  convictions  of  mankind  ? 

It  may  be  thought,  that,  if  manifest  evil 
should  grow  out  of  the  under-valuation  of 
moral  truth,  a  re-action  would  ensue,  and 
the  cravings  of  society  for  a  better  state  of 
things  would  work  a  cure.  Such  re-actions  are, 
in  fact,  not  uncommon ;  and,  as  man's  moral 
nature  is  permanent,  it  will  ever  silently  or 
loudly  demand  reform  of  felt  evils.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  such  a  re-action  is  pos- 
sible ;  and  in  all  reforms;  whether  of  the 
individual  or  of  society,  we  must  take  it  for 
granted  that  an  appeal  can  be  made 
to  the  fixed  nature  of  man.  But,  without 
a  new  power  of  moral  truth,  the  mere  evils 
of  society  no  more  work  out  their  own  cure 
than  the  disorders  of  the  single  soul  rectify 
themselves.  The  feeling,  that  the  existing 
state  of  things  is  deplorable,  is  but  a  blind, 
helpless  longing  for  something  better.  If  it 
lean  on  moral  causes,  they  are  the  true 
remedies :  if  it  have  none  such  to  lean  on, 
a  nation  or  a  man  may  continue  in  degrada- 
tion without  the  power  of  attaining  to  a 
better  life. 

I  see  no  prospect  that  the  moral  sciences — 
including  the  juridical  and  political,  but  ex- 
cluding, for  the  time,  history  and  theology — 
will  take  a  much  higher  place  among  men  than 
they  do  now.  They  make,  as  we  have  said, 
no  new  discoveries  ;  they  are  deduced  from 
principles  of  a  kind  admitting  of  endless  dis- 
pute ;  they  are  in  themselves  dry  and  un- 
inviting. If  a  fatalistic  philosophy  should 
infuse  into  them  the  denial  of  human  free- 
dom, they  would  cease  to  be  moral,  and, 
owing  to  their  bearings  on  life  and  the  soul, 
would  do  more  harm  than  could  be  imputed 
to  the  physical  sciences  themselves  by  their 
most  narrow  opposers.  Or  if  we  could  sup- 
pose that  they  liad  bowed  their  necks  to  the 
yoke  of  fatalism,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  physicists  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  forces  of  Nature  were  but  modes  of 
divine  action,  we  should  then  have  to  look 
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to  physical  pliilosophy  itself  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  opinion. 

Again:  history  cannot  effectually  resist 
any  one-sided  tendencies  of  physical  science. 
If  history  should  take  the  direction  of  neces- 
sary development  which  is  given  to  it  in  the 
leading  systems  of  modern  pliilosophy,  it  can 
do  harm  to  the  moral  nature,  rather  than 
good.  Supposing  it  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  free  progress,  it  may 
warn,  elevate,  and  supply  with  hope ;  but  it 
cannot  have  the  freshness  and  attractiveness 
of  modem  physical  science.  Moreover,  its 
influence  consists  rather  in  the  moral  princi- 
ples of  the  man  who  interprets  it,  than  in 
events  themselves.  If  the  world  should  ac- 
cept a  philosophy  of  history  constructed,  as 
far  as  can  be,  on  the  theory  of  a  divine 
development  ending  in  Christ,  that  would 
be  nothing  else  than  Christianity  explaining 
history  :  it  would  be  no  independent  service 
performed  by  history  itself. 

Nor,  again,  can  we  expect  much  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  movement  like  that  of 
Socrates, — an  inculcation  of  the  practical 
as  opposed  to  the  scientific,  of  the  interests 
of  man  as  opposed  to  the  study  of  Nature. 
For  the  importance  of  Socrates  as  a  reformer 
ky  not  simply  in  the  direction  towards 
ethics,  which  he  gave  to  the  mind,  but  in 
this  also, — that  the  physics  of  the  age  before 
him  were  worthless,  and  without  foundation. 
Tou  may  persuade  men  that  the  soul's  in- 
terests are  paramount,  for  this  is  true :  but 
you  cannot  persuade  them  that  our  modem 
science,  built  on  induction,  and  giving  birth 
to  a  thousand  devices  for  human  comfort, 
ii  worthless  ;  for  all  see  that  this  is  false. 
If  you  did  this,  you  would  lower  moral 
science  itself  by  abridging  the  scope  and 
dignity  of  our  nature.  Add  to  this,  that 
you  cannot  avoid  the  scientific  even  in 
morals  and  religion  :  if  you  could,  you 
wonld  place  these  subjects  of  thought  below 
all  others  that  had  a  scientific  basis,  and 
thinking  mep  would  be  repelled  from  them ; 


so  that,  in  the  end,  the  interests  of  practical 
morals  and  religion  would  suffer.  Besides, 
where  is  the  practical  impulse  to  come  from? 
and  how  is  it  to  be  kept  up  ?  What  other 
source  has  it,  or  can  it  have,  besides  pro- 
found impressions,  and  convictions  origin- 
ated by  truth  ?  How  can  the  practical 
spirit  hold  out,  if  the  tmth  which  contains 
the  motive-power  is  undervalued  ?  We  must 
beware,  when  we  join  in  what  the  present 
age  says  against  dogma,  lest  we  go  beyond 
a  want  of  confidence  in  human  systems  of 
tmth,  and  speak  lightly  of  Tmth  herself. 

The  true  quarter  from  which  to  look  for 
a  preservative  against  the  evils  that  may 
come  from  the  overweight  of  physical  science 
is,  as  I  believe,  Christianity.  And,  in  saying 
this,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  undeistood  as 
afi&rming  at  this  time  that  Christianity  will 
keep  its  hold  on  the  faith  of  the  world  in 
the  next  age, — ^to  consider  which  would  be 
aside  from  my  subject, —  but  that,  if  be- 
lieved, it  will  give  dignity,  power,  and  ac- 
ceptance to  moral  tmth. 

Before  an  audience  like  that  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  address,  it  may  seem  super- 
fluous, and  almost  impertinent,  to  speak  of 
the  relations  between  Christianity  and  moral 
truth ;  yet  completeness  deoiands  that  I 
should  do  this  in  a  brief  statement. 

First,  then,  a  revelation  from  God  adds  a 
dignity  and  divine  authority  to  its  subject- 
matter.  If  the  law  of  gravitation  had  been 
so  singled  out  among  the  laws  of  Nature  as 
to  be  imparted  to  man  by  revelation,  all  men 
would  have  felt  it  to  be  of  pre-eminent  im- 
portance as  a  law  of  laws ;  as  having  more 
of  the  divine  about  it  than  the  laws  which 
men  found  out  for  themselves.  One  of  the 
ancients  said,  "  E  coelo  descendit  yvCS^i 
o-eairrov,"  as  if  to  point  man  to  the  study 
of  himself  were  worthy  of  emanating  from 
the  skies.  He  showed  the  feeling,  that  such 
an  origin  could  pertain  only  to  those  tmths 
which  affect  human  interests  most  deeply. 

But,  secondly,  this  revelation  is  intensely 
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moral.  It  is  religious,  and,  therefore,  far 
more  than  moral :  but  the  thought  breath- 
ing through  it  of  a  holy  God,  spiritual  and 
heart-searching  ;  of  a  moral  law  binding  soul 
as  well  as  life  ;  of  a  moral  universe  having 
one  code  for  all  its  worlds, — this  greatly 
exalts  moral  truth ;  and  with  it  the  worth 
of  the  soul,  the  value  of  character,  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  theatre  where  moral  beings  act 
their  part,  are  all  wonderfully  enlarged. 
Now  we  rise  above  earthly  relations,  virtue 
grows  into  holiness,  imperfections  turn  into 
sins,  and  sin,  darkly  discerned  in  all  religions 
and  by  all  races,  shows  its  proportions  by 
being  made  the  principal  cause  for  which 
God  gave  the  revelation. 

Thirdly,  the  Scriptures  add  weight  and 
meaning  to  morals  by  their  disclosures  of 
the  nature  and  dignity  of  man.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  while  Atheism  takes  from 
existence  its  meaning,  and  Pantheism  de- 
stroys the  freedom  and  nobleness  of  life,  by 
pronouncing  personality  a  delusion,  and 
Deism  can  say  nothing  certain  on  those 
questions  which  most  agitate  the  soul,  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  which  makes  God  so 
great,  makes  man  great  also.  He  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  a  being  of  power  to 
sway  the  world  ;  of  a  spiritual  nature  ;  of  a 
capacity  to  apprehend  God,  and  to  find  his 
end  in  God.  He  is  free  and  responsible  ;  so 
that  life  is  a  trial,  and  may  have  vast  results. 
He  is  at  once  a  creature  of  the  world,  and 
immortal ;  and  before  this  immortal  la  placed 
the  ideal  of  a  perfect  life,  and  the  prospect 
of  an  endless  progress,  if  he  is  true  to  God 
and  his  own  soul.  But,  above  all,  he  has  a 
capacity  of  loving,  to  which  God  la3rs  claim, 
ofifering  his  own  love  in  return,  which  of 
itself  pre-supposes  revelation ;  for  how  can 
two  love  one  another,  and  commune  with 
one  anotiiier,  when  the  character  and  the 
feelings  of  either  are  unknown  ? 

Fourthly,  we  make  a  particular  remark, 
which  shows  the  attitude  which  the  religion 
of  the  Scriptures  takes  towards  the  facts  of 


the  external  world.  The  Scriptures  are 
wholly  unscientific  ;  but  nowhere  does 
poetry  more  embellish  and  magnify  the 
creation.  Now,  these  strains  serve  the  pur- 
pose, not  of  crushing  man,  but  of  inviting 
him  to  trust  in  a  greater  than  the  universe. 
Let  me  refer,  for  illustration,  to  the  fortieth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  sublimest  pic- 
tures of  Divine  power  in  the  world  are  at 
once  followed  by  "  They  that  wait  on  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength."  Thus  the 
greatness  of  the  world  reflects  the  greatness 
of  God ;  and  all  this  greatness  is  used  as  an 
argument  for  trust.  Man,  the  feeble,  the 
small,  the  temporary,  as  measured  by  com- 
passes of  matter,  is  drawn  to  his  Maker,  as 
a  soul  holding  communion  with  him,  by  his 
very  weakness ;  and  thus  the  moral  quality 
draws  its  support  from  what  would  naturally 
strip  him  of  his  courage. 

But,  fifthly,  in  lieu  of  everything  else,  I 
mention  the  advent  of  Christ  as  adding 
glory  to  the  moral  system.     I  am  not  here 
to  propound  in  distinct  terms  a  theory  of 
our  Lord's  nature  and  work.    I  prefer  to  use 
such  general  expressions,  that  many,  who 
may  not  agree  with  me  in  the  exact  defini- 
tion of  his  person,  may  feel  that  I  do  not 
obtrude  on  them  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture which  will  not  command  their  accept- 
ance.   It  is  enough,  therefore,  for  me  to  say 
here  that  he  was,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  in  intimate  and  unique  com- 
munion with  the  Father ;  that,  by  Divine 
appointment,  he  led  a  life  on  earth  wonder- 
ful in  its  perfection  of  virtue ;  that,  by  his 
life  and  his  death,  he  brought  salvation  into 
the  world  ;  and  that  he  founded  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness,  which  is  the  highest  pos- 
sible type  of  human  Ufe  and  society.     From 
him,  influences  have  gone  forth  to  renew 
the  world,  to  quicken  thought,  to  purify  art, 
to  stimulate  science.     He  is  the  warmest 
love  of  his  disciples,  the  source  of  moral 
energy,  the  hope  of  coming  ages. 

Whether  we  can  comprehend  Christ  or 
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not,  there  is  sometliiDg  intellectually  great 
in  bis  gospel    Its  starting  points  are  the 
soul's  worth,  and  a  disturlMuice  of  the  nor- 
mal relations  between  the  soul  and  God, 
vhich  it  seeks  to  remove  by  restoring,  and 
even  by  exalting,  human  natura     It  is  in- 
tensely moral  and  intensely  religious.    In  it, 
troth,  love,  and  holiness  find  their  highest 
expression.    It  contains  the  strongest  mo- 
tives that  can  act  on  character.     Its  rela- 
tions to  man    are   so    manifold,  that  its 
materials  are  exhaustless,  and  the  points  at 
which  it  touches  life  numberless.    Every  one 
whose  life-thoughts  are  busied  with  it  finds 
it  growing  greater  and  nobler,  the  longer  he 
contemplates.     It  is  universal ;  it  sways  all 
ages,  conditions,  forms  of  society,  races  of 
mankind,  and  stages  of  the  world's  progress. 
And,  as  its  hold  on  man  is  due  to  its  facts 
and  revelations,  no  successor,  retaining  its 
influence  while  undermining  its  power,  can 
be  conceived  of.    It  is  for  all  time.    Is  there 
not  intellectual  greatness  in  the  conception 
of  such  a  religion? 

Such  being  the  genius  of  Christianity,  we 
claim  that  it  is  fitted  to  govern  the  world, 
through  the  entire  intellectual  and  scientific 
progress  of  mankind,  by  moral  influences  of 
perpetual  strength.  Whatever  the  glories 
of  the  worlds  or  the  majesty  of  natural  law 
may  be, — ^and  may  they  shine  before  the 
fiext  age  with  tenfold  splendour  ! — ^the  laws 
of  the  moral  kingdom,  as  unfolded  by  Chris- 
tianity, are  at  least  as  glorious  and  majestic. 
,  If  Nature  makes  man  seem  small  by  the 
contrast  of  the  many  to  the  one,  and  of  the 
immense  to  the  minute,  he  is  re-assured  of 
his  importance  when  he  finds  that  his  wel- 
fare and  his  character  are  of  value  enough  in 
God's  sight  to  lead  to  the  mission  of  his  Son. 
If  physical  law  puts  the  world  in  the  chains 
^'f  necessity,  the  fireedom  and  accountability 
^hich  the  soul  is  conscious  of  are  yet  more 
enforced  by  the  retributions  which  the  gos- 
pel discloses.  If  society  is  led  by  the  bene- 
ficent applications  of  natural  science  to  ex- 


pect its  progress  chiefly  firom  that  source, 
Christianity  points  to  sin  as  the  leading 
cause  of  man's  evils  (ignorance  included), 
and  to  deliverance  from  sin  as  the  condition 
under  which  knowledge,  and  even  physical 
knowledge  itself,  can  best  flourish.  If  Nature 
in  its  processes  and  laws  hides  God,  revela- 
tion brightens  the  ineffaceable  idea  of  Ood 
enstamped  on  the  soul.  If  faith  is  crippled 
and  lamed  by  the  reign  everywhere  of  na- 
tural law,  Christianity,  a  supersensual  re- 
ligion, by  its  revelations  of  the  invisible,  and 
its  promises  of  the  future,  and  its  own  spi- 
ritual quality,  invigorates  this  noblest  power 
of  our  nature. 

Thus  can  Christianity  restore  the  equili- 
brium between  physical  and  moral  truth  if 
it  be  disturbed.  Its  influences  on  a  worldly 
and  unbelieving  age  may  come  chiefly  from 
its  practical  power;  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
believed,  especially  as  soon  as  the  recogni- 
tion of  sin  in  human  nature  forces  its  way 
across  the  barriers  of  a  fatalistic  philosophy, 
it  will  be  seen  and  felt  in  its  power  as  a 
system  of  truth. 

And  now,  in  closing,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
sum  up  in  a  few  words  what  I  have  said  ? 
A  contest, — ^unnecessary  indeed,  but  actual 
— is  going  on  for  the  control  of  man  be- 
tween two  departments  of  truth, — ^between 
the  forces  that  act  through  knowledge  of 
fixed  law  in  the  outward  world,  and  the 
forces  that  act  through  sense  of  duty,  and 
faith  in  things  unseen.  At  present,  these 
spiritual  forces — ^putting  revealed  religion 
out  of  the  account — are  growing  relatively 
weaker,  and  losing  their  hold  on  the  human 
mind  ;  and  we  are  threatened  with  the  sin- 
gular spectacle  of  the  highest  knowledge 
and  grasp  of  thought  within  the  reach  of 
man,  co-existing  with  an  undervaluation  of 
moral  forces,  and  with  a  weakening  of  the 
power  of  motives  that  bear  on  character. 
Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  ?  There  is  a 
remedy,  if  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  to 
keep  its  ground  in  the  world  ;  and  there  is 
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no  other.  This  remedy  is  seen  in  the  in- 
tellectual grandeur  of  Christianity,  in  its 
lofty  ideal  of  character,  in  the  encourage- 
ments it  holds  out  to  the  attainment  of  this 
ideal,  and  in  the  storehouse  of  motives  with 
which  it  acts  on  the  soul.  It  is  not  possible 
that  the  highest  thinking  of  mankind  at  the 
zenith  of  knowledge  will  cease  to  respect  this 
disclosure  of  the  moral  Oovemor  of  the 
universe,  or  cease  to  confide  in  the  power  of 
Christianity,  if  believed,  to  purify  character, 
and  so  to  sustain  the  highest  culture.    And, 


!  if  this  be  so,  Chiistianity  is  true ;  for,  as 
principles  verify  themselves  by  bearing  the 
strain  of  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  so 
an  historical  religion  shows  its  truth  by 
being  equal  to  the  demands  of  thought  and 
life  in  all  ages. 

We  end  as  we  began,  linking  together  in 
harmony  the  great  departments  of  truth  x-^ 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;" 
"  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  convert- 
ing the  soul." 


REASON,  CONSCIENCE,  AND  REVELATION. 
By   Bey.    Hermann   Cremer,    Pastor   at    Ostbnnen,    near    Boost. 


EASON,  Conscience,  Revelation, — 
these  words  are  regarded  by  some 
as  an  invincible  dissonance,  the 
key-note  of  which  is  wrong  ;  by  others  as  a 
dissonance  which,  though  it  may  be  and 
ought  to  be  overcome,  requires  for  this  end 
a  diminution  of  the  intervals  ;  while  we  un- 
hesitatingly affirm  that  we  discern  here  a 
harmony  such  as  no  earthly  music  can  offer, 
such  as.  the  masters  of  sacred  art  have 
believed  they  heard,  when  attempting  to 
imitate  in  their  creations  celestial  choruses, 
in  whose  manifold  complications  there  is  still 
a  prevailing  harmony,  comprehending  and 
uniting  the  world  of  sounds. 

With  distinct  consciousness,  the  bearers 
and  the  adherents  of  Divine  revelation  per- 
ceive and  affirm  the  sharp  contradiction 
which  this  revelation  offers  to  the  methods 
and  results  of  merely  natural  thinking,  and 
with  which  it  shoves  aside,  and  passes  by, 
not,  it  is  true,  as  superfluous,  but  yet  as  vain 
and  useless,  the  achievements,  great  as  they 
seem  to  us,  of  the  human  intelligence.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  tliey  claim  that 
Divine  revelation,  and  this  regarded  as  an 


unveiling  of  hidden  truth,  is  not  merely  to 
be  received  on  trust,  but  apprehended  and 
recognized  with  conscious  clearness ;  and 
thus  they  seem  to  require  a  self-denial  on 
the  part  of  the  human  intelligence,  on  which 
many,  from  fear  of  losing  what  is  noblest  and 
best  in  them,  find  it  difficult  to  decide.* 

*  The  Scripture  ezpresaions  aUuding  thereto  are  fa- 
miliar. When  Peter  says, "  We  believe  and  are  sore ; " 
and  John,  "We  have  known  and  beUeved,"  (John 
vi  69  ;  1  John  iv.  16);  when  Paul  writes,  "By  mani- 
festation  of  the  truth,  commending  ourselTes  to  every 
man's  couBcience  in  the  sight  of  God  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  2), 
— ^we  see  the  question  is  not  concerning  a  faith  accepted 
on  insufficient  grounds,  but  concerning  a  faith  baaed 
upon  and  requiring  knowledge,  as  Paul  says  in  an- 
other place,  "That  the  communication  of  thy  faith 
may  become  effectual  by  the  acknowledging  of  every 
good  thing  which  is  in  you  in  Christ  Jesus  *'  (Phile.  6). 
Ajsent  of  the  rationally  observing  and  reflecting  man, 
recognition,  full,  unconditionally  free,  and  yet  inwardly 
necessitated  assent  of  the  conscience,  this  the  r«ve* 
lation  whose  register  we  have  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
— ^this  the  Bible  requires.  For  reason  and  conscience 
are  not  otherwise  free  than  that  they  are  boimd  by  the 
truth ;  and  to  furnish  truth,  the  sole,  complete  truth, 
is  the  object  of  revelation.  As  to  these  daima 
understanding  is  possible,  but  more  difficult  ia  it 
when  Paul   describes   the   opposing    "  wisdom    o£ 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that, 
by  the  representatiyes  and  adherents  of  this 
hnman  reason  and  wisdom  so  severely  re- 
buked, the  claim  of  Divine  revelation,  that 
is,  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  to  be  the  truth, 
is  decidedly  opposed,  and  that  the  disparage- 
ments received  are  richly  repaid.  For 
example,  the  reasonableness  of  that  which 
caUs  itself  a  revelation  is  disputed,  and  belief 
in  or  recognition  of  the  same  is  referred  to  a 
certain  ^iritual  indolence,  or,  in  the  most 
p^onable  case,  to  a  defective  schooling  in 
the  use  of  the  reason.  In  no  case  is  such  a 
beUef  allowed  to  be  compatible  with  sound 
reason,  while  the  practice  of  insisting  upon 
a  recognition  of  revelation  is  characterized 
as  obscurantism  and  an  enslavement  of  the 
^iritual  life. 

As  we  are  fully  aware  of  these  reproaches, 
nay,  as  we  profess  to  understand  them,  and 
would  only  the  more  decidedly  defend  the 
claims  of  Divine  revelation,  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  consider  them,  and  become  clear 
ourselves  as  to  their  just  grounds,  as  well  as 
show  our  opponents  that  Divine  revelation 
really  has  no  need  to  fear  a  thorough  exami- 
nation before  the  tribunal  of  reason  and  con- 
science. We  recognize  ourselves  as  bound  to 
investigate  the  claims  of  Divine  revelation  to 
reasonableness  and  complete  truth,  to  inquire 
into  the  possibility  of  a  rational  recognition 
on  the  part  of  man  of  these  claims,  and  of 
a  conscientious  subjection  of  himself  to  them, 
and  to  judge  by  the  requirements  which 

this  world"  as  fooIiBhiiess,  when  he  admonishes 
the  ColosBians  not  to  .aUow  themselves  to  be  spoUed 
thiongh  the  philosophy  and  vain  deceit  of  himian 
teaching,  when  he  has  so  poor  an  opinion  of  the  wis- 
dom held  so  high  in  the  world  that  in  one  place  he 
sajs,  **  Pktxfessing  themselyes  to  be  wise,  they  became 
foob ; "  and  in  another  sets  np  the  requirement^  "  If 
any  man  seemeth  to  be  wise,  let  him  become  a  fool 
that  he  may  be  wise.**  The  worst,  however,  appears 
to  be  when  he  makes  it  a  reproach  of  the  reason  that 
itcanaea-men  to  be  at  enmity  with  God  by  wicked 
worka.  (Comp.  1  Oor,  i  20  ff  . ;  CoL  ii  8 ;  Bom. 
I  22;  Eph.  a  3,  andiv.  18;  CoL  L  21.) 
B 


reason  and  conscience  everywhere  make, 
whether  we  are  to  understand  that  the 
revelation  of  God  meets,  and  perhaps  more 
than  meets,  all  these  requirements ;  or  whether 
humanity  would  have  ground,  in  the  name  of 
reason  and — as  it  has  only  recently  been 
perfected — of  conscience,  to  protest  against 
this  obtrusive  intermingling  of  a  revelation 
in  the  restless  labour  and  development  of  the 
human  spirit. 

We  shall  have,  then,  first,  to  consider  what 
it  is  that  reason  and  conscience  require  of 
that  which  they  should  recognize  as  according 
to  reason  and  conscience, — ^thus  what  agrees 
with  reason  and  conscience.  Secondly,  we 
must  ask,  how  much  of  that  which  agrees 
with  reason  and  conscience  has  been  found, 
without  the  intervention  of  Divine  revela> 
tion,  by  our  race,  in  the  progress  of  its 
spiritual  development ;  and,  lastly,  our  theme 
will  lead  us  to  notice  whether  Divine  revela- 
tion, as  attested  for  us  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, is  entitled  to  demand,  as  it  does, 
unconditional  recognition,  or  whether  its 
requirement  is  so  much  the  more  immode- 
rate,^ the  more  decidedly  and  definitely  it 
professes  by  itself  alone  to  furnish  the  truth. 

I. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  we  do  not  now, 
as  was  formerly  the  custom,  inquire  into  the 
relation  of  reason  and  revelation  simply; 
but  the  assent  of  conscience  also  is  in  these 
times  considered  requisite.  We  should  be 
tempted — did  the  matter  not  have  a  very 
dark  reverse  side — to  characterize  it  as  a 
decided  advance,  that  the  old  one-sided 
opposition,  in  the  name  of  reason,  has 
changed  into  a  stronger  one  in  the  name  of 
conscience.  For  since  it  i3  the  wish  and 
purpose  of  revelation  to  furnish  not  merely 
truth, — something  that  is  true, — but  the 
tnith, — ^that  which  alone  is  true, — ^it  ad- 
dresses itself  not  merely  to  our  reason,  but 
to  reason  and  conscience,  the  organs  and 
capabilities  of  our  being  which  we  have  for 
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the  truth.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  reason, 
we  can  and  must,  as  will  undoubtedly  on  all 
sides  be  admitted,  describe  it  as  not  merely 
in  general  the  ability  to  know,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  ability  to  know  the  truth,  to 
distinguish  between  seeming  and  being,  to 
penetrate  into  the  nature  of  things.  The 
truth,  however,  is  that  which  was,  and  is, 
and  is  to  be,  according  to  the  original  signi- 
fication of  the  word*  in  our  golden  German 
vernacular ;  that  which  has  continuance  and 
value,  when  all  else  perishes  and  is  of  worth 
no  longer,f  the  eternal  and  unchangeable 
above  all  that  is  temporal  and  transitory ; 
thus  also  the  law  that  rules  over  all,  and 
commits  to  destruction  whatever  does  not 
adjust  itself  to  it.  Accordingly,  the  truth 
preserves  for  us  a  moral  interest,  and  in  the 
conscience  now  we  feel,  and  by  the  conscience 
become  aware  of,  the  relation  between  our- 
selves and  the  truth,  of  the  unconditional 
demand  of  the  truth  upon  us  for  its  practical 
recognition  and  the  subjecting  of  our  entire 
selves  to  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
distance  at  which  we  find  ourselves  firom  full 
coniipliance  with  that  demand  on  the  other. 
The  conscience  adds  to  the  idea  of  the  truth, 
as  its  necessary  counterpart,  the  idea  of 
righteousness,  of  the  truth  translated  into 
life.  (Comp.  1  Johni.  6 — 8.)  Where  truth 
is,  there  righteousness  must  be,  and  only 
where  truth  is  can  righteousness  be. 

With  the  truth,  therefore,  it  is  that  reason 
and  conscience  have  to  do.  This  is  their 
unifying  centre  and.  aim.  Where  reason 
is,  there  is  conscience  ;  where  conscience  is, 
there  is  reason.  They  must  not  be  separated 
from  each  other,  and  cannot  be  separated. 
We  are  necessitated  to  think  morally  and 
act  rationally ;  by  which,  however,  it  is  by 
no  means  said  that  all  thinking  is  moral,  or 
all  acting  rational.    That  is  determined  by 

*  Wahrheit. 

f  It  ia  deeply  grounded,  that  humanity  sets  nothing 
more  readily  than  gold,  mammon,  with  its  value,  in 
the  place  of  God  and  his  truth  (Matt  vi  24). 


the  relation  into  which  we  enter,  of  our  own 
free  choice,  regarding  the  truth,  as  also  by 
the  extent  to  which  reason  and  conscience 
accept  the  truth. 

Now,  since  reason  and  conscience  capaci- 
tate us  for  the  truth,  for  its  apprehension 
and  its  transference  into  life,  they  require 
the  truth,  both  for  us  and  of  us.  With  the 
capacity  for  it  is  closely  connected  its  need, 
and  only  when  man  has  abandoned  the 
morally  earnest  use  of  his  reason,  and  fool- 
ishly and  wilfully  separated  himself  from 
the  impulses  and  requirements  of  his  con- 
science, can  he  become  insensible  of  this 
need,  and,  as  a  beggar,  who  insanely  imagines 
himself  to  be  a  king,  be  proud  in  the  rags  of 
his  poverty,  or  he  can  substitute,  in  fanati- 
cism, falsehood  and  unwisdom  for  the  truth. 

Hence,  whatever  comports  with  reason 
and  conscience  must  spring  from  the  truth, 
and  only  the  whole  truth  can  satisfy  reason 
and  conscience.  Reasonablenessand  necessary 
assent  of  conscience  form  the  standard  of 
truth,  and  by  this  standard  must  be  mea- 
sured the  thoughts  of  men,  as  well  as  that 
which  calls  itself  a  divine  revelation. 

It  is  something  grand,  this  outfit  of  man 
for  the  truth,  this  endowment  which  in 
reality  makes  him  the  lord  and  centre-point 
of  the  world, — this  idea  of  the  truth,  which 
is  implanted  in  his  spirit  both  as  possession 
and  as  need,  and  which  on  its  passage 
through  the  conscience  immediately  an- 
nounces itself  as  the  life-determining  power. 
An  ineradicable  longing  after  truth  and 
righteousness  pervades  the  spiritual  history 
of  humanity ;  and  how  deeply  the  import- 
ance of  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  has  been 
felt  to  be,  we  may  learn  from  the  teaching 
of  the  old  philosophers,  that  pliilosophy  is 
the  guide  to  a  virtuous  and  happy  life,  a 
doctrine  with  which  even  later  philosophers 
essentially  agree,  only  they  are  less  enthu- 
siastic and  have  their  own  special  idea  of 
the  matter.  As  an  electric  spark,  the  ex- 
pression or  the  discovery  of  this  need  arouses 
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all  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  kindles  in 
man,  for  the  fiist  time,  a  correct  conscious- 
ness of  his  destiny,  or  again  the  deep  and 
piercing  conviction,  that,  estranged  from  his 
origin  and  his  aim,  he  has  lost  himself — ^his 
best  part.  All  reflection  of  men,  all  spiritual 
labour,  all  seeking  for  knowledge  has  in  this 
its  point  of  departure  and  its  end,  and  it  can 
be  readily  understood  how  excited  must  be 
the  conflict  when  a  divine  revelation,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  whole  and  only  truth,  makes 
its  appearance  and  yet  finds  only  a  limited 
recognition.  That  the  history  of  philosophy 
shows  us  less  a  development  and  constant 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  than 
the  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  every  new 
system  demonstrates  the  untenableness  of 
the  preceding  one  and  rejects  it,  and  thus 
incessantly  and  unweariedly  commences  the 
work  from  the  first — that,  so  to  speak,  there 
is  always  heard  the  noise  of  the  feet  of  those 
who  come  to  carry  out  the  new  system,  even 
as  the  former  one  was  borne  to  the  grave — 
this  more  than  all  else  attests  the  depth  of 
the  need  of  the  truth,  and  indicates  how 
thoroughly  necessary  it  is  that  humanity 
should  set  itself  right  respecting  everything 
which  claims  from  it  recognition  as  the  truth, 
and  so  respecting  divine  revelation. 

Now,  man  cannot  once  live,  cannot  under- 
stand himself,  without  the  truth,  even  though 
he  is  compelled  to  substitute  for  it  a  thought 
of  his  own.  Only  by  the  truth  does  man 
come  to  his  majority.  Not  until  he  has 
found  the  truth  does  he  attain  to  peace 
with  himself.  It  alone  can  give  him  know- 
ledge of  himself,  of  the  ground  and  end  of 
bis  being.  It  gives  him  the  direction,  the 
line,  in  which  not  only  he  must  proceed,  but 
in  which  alone  he  can  freely  and  without 
liindrance  order  his  life.  The  truth  for  mariy 
and  man  for  the  truth, — this  is  the  mutual 
relation  in  which  all  yearning  and  seeking  of 
the  spirit  come  to  rest.  Just  the  need  of 
truth,  which  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the 
capacity  for  it,  attests  to  us,  that  we  have 


only  then  comprehended  ourselves  and  ob- 
tained freedom  and  independence,  when  we 
have  found  the  truth  and  submitted  to  it, 
and  are  reproducing  the  same  as  righteous- 
ness in  our  lives.  The  truth,  and  only  the 
truth,  corresponds  to  our  life  ;  the  truth, 
and  only  the  truth,  is  in  accordance  with 
reason,  is  reasonable. 

After  all  this,  we  must  now  confess  that, 
with  our  outfit  for  the  truth,  the  truth  itself 
we  do  not  possess.  We  have,  indeed,  a  con- 
ception of  it,  but  not  the  truth  itself,  the 
content.  Reason  and  conscience  cannot 
say,  I  am  the  truth ;  as  little  can  they  say, 
of  themselves  alone,  I  have  the  truth ;  but 
this  they  can  and  ought  to  do,  to  seek  the 
truth,  and,  wherever  it  is  found,  accept  it. 
The  truth  is  above  us ;  it  must  come  into 
us,  since  reason  and  conscience  are  adapted 
to  unite  with  it,  wherever  it  meets  us,  other- 
wise it  remains  external  to  us.  This  is  an 
important  result  of  the  knowledge  yet 
farther  to  be  realized,  that  with  the  capa- 
bility for  the  truth,  and  because  of  this 
capability,  we  bear  within  us  also  its  need. 
If,  however,  we  possess  these  two  things, 
capability  and  need,  if  we  have  even  but  a 
conception  of  the  truth,  then  we  have  in 
this  an  exceedingly  important  benefit ; 
namely,  the  assurance  of  knowing  the  truth 
when  it  meets  us,  even  as  Adam,  on  awak- 
ing, saw  the  helpmeet  which  Ood  had  made 
for  him,  and  said,  ''  This  is  now  bone  of  my 
bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh."  We  shall  be 
now,  in  some  measure,  prepared  to  say  what 
must  be  the  nature  of  the  truth,  provided  it 
is  the  truth.  We  are  fortunately  not  under 
the  necessity,  therefore,  of  stopping  short 
with  the  question  suggested  by  vanity,  indo- 
lence, despair,  levity,  or  frivolity, — what  Is 
truth? — as  though  it  were  in  appearance 
wise  to  withhold  a  farther  use  of  the  reason, 
a  continuation  of  that  which  was,  perhaps, 
never  earnestly  undertaken,  a  thorough  con- 
scientious investigation,  from  such  questions ; 
as  though  no  one  could  know  the  truth  and 
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distinguish  it  from  imposture  and  delusion. 
And  even  though  up  till  now  the  truth  had 
escaped  the  inquiring  human  inteUigence, 
still  it  would  be  an  incalculable  advantage 
to  be  able  in  every  case  to  say,  this  is  not 
the  truth,  this  cannot  be  it ;  or,  from  the 
fruitlessness  of  all  endeavour  to  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  of  Plato,  illogical  yet  sus- 
tained by  experience,  that  the  truth,  pr  at 
least  the  whole  truth,  cannot  be  obtained 
except  by  revelation. 

Let  us  hold  this  fast :  man  can  know  the 
truth.  And  now  we  ask,  how  can  he  know 
it  ?  what  is  its  sign  ?  by  what  does  it  prove 
itself  to  our  reason  ?  by  what  does  it  bind 
the  conscience  to  its  moral  realization  in 
righteousness  ?  It  must  be  a  clear,  distinct 
sign,  one  visible  and  plain,  without  the  eyes 
being  armed  by  art  and  science,  a  sign  to  all, 
to  the  educated  and  the  uneducated,  to  the 
labourers  in  spiritual  matters,  and  also  the 
labourers  of  the  field.  Because  the  truth  is 
for  all,  it  must,  if  it  is  not  apprehended  by 
all,  yet  be  to  all  apprehensible.  Only  wilful 
blindness  can  be  allowed  to  be  incapable  of 
discerning  it,  and  it  must  be  qualified  to  lay 
a  well-founded  claim  to  universal  recognition, 
even  when  this  is  refused  it. 

Plato  says  somewhere, — ^and  in  this  saying 
resembles  that  man  in  other  respects  so  much 
his  inferior  of  whom  we  read,  he  prophesied 
because  he  was  high-priest  that  year, — Plato 
sa3rs,  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  ;  and 
this  expression  finds  its  richest  and  deepest 
application  in  the  question  touching  the 
sign  of  the  truth.  Affinity  is  the  proof  of 
the  truth.  This  is  its  sign ;  that  in  it  we 
find,  and  in  a  much  higher  sense  than  man 
does  in  woman,  that  which  is  wanting  to  us, 
the  necessary  complement  of  our  being.  Only 
with  the  truth  and  in  it  does  man  find  him- 
self;  for  it  is  this  he  seeks,  and  this  wanting, 
the  whole  content  and  meaning  of  his  life 
is  wanting  also.  Therefore  this  will  be  the 
sign  of  the  truth  :  that  it  opens  man's  eyes 
respecting  himself  (as  also  in  this  "  opening 


of  the  eyes  "  is  the  great,  seductive  power  of 
falsehood  and  sin,  which  substitute  them- 
selves for  truth).  It  will  help  him  to  an 
understanding  of  himself,  and  of  all  the 
mysterious  ruling  in  the  depth  of  his  per- 
sonality. In  the  light  of  the  truth,  an  under- 
standing of  his  needs,  a  knowledge  of  his 
worth,  and  clearness  as  to  his  capabilities 
and  ends,  will  be  gained  by  him.  The  truth 
gives  me  the  knowledge  of  that  which  I 
have  in  myself.  It  accordingly  offers  itself 
directly  as  the  ideal,  to  behold  and  become 
wedded  to  which  was  the  unstiUed  longing  of 
my  soul.  Now,  first,  do  I  know  who  I  am^ 
what  I  am,  for  what  I  am :  .not  merely,  I 
have  found  it,  but,  I  have  found  myself !  is 
the  knowledge  and  confession  of  him  wha 
has  apprehended  the  truth.  The  original 
affinity  between  ourselves  and  the  truth,  its 
being  so  completely  human,  and  yet  so  sub- 
lime that  it  can  be  characterized  only  as^ 
divine, — ^thus,  its  divine-human  quality,  as 
it  is  to  be  called, — ^this  is  the  self-evidence 
which  the  truth  furnishes  to  him  who  desires 
it.  Its  signature  is,  all  human  and  yet  all 
divine.  As  long  as  we  are  destitute  of  this 
complement  of  our  being,  we  are  not,  and 
do  not  feel  ourselves  to  be,  free  and  well ; 
we  know  of  nothing  truly  satisfying  with 
ourselves  to  take  hold  of,  and  as  little  with 
all  that  we  have  gained  or  met  of  spiritual 
and  material  possessions.  From  this  seem- 
ingly free  but  in  reality  enslaving  lawlessness 
and  insecurity,  £rom  this  degrading  indepen- 
dency, we  would  be  absolved.  The  truth  is 
freedom,  light,  atmosphere,  and  life  for  man  ; 
and,  in  this  particular,  He  whom  the  church 
calls  the  God-man  is  at  least  right  when  he 
says :  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free."  Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things  ;  truth  is  the  standard 
of  man, — ^man  also  is  the  standard  of  truth. 
This  explains  why  it  is  that  there  dwells 
in  man  an  irresistible  longing  after  the 
truth, — and  yet  a  deep-rooted  shyness  of  it. 
We  love  and  desire  it,  for  it  is  our  life  ;   we 
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fear  and  flee  it,  for  it  is  our  death  as  well. 
This  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  tradition 
about  the  veiled  image  at  Sais,  that  the  man 
who  raises  the  yeil  must  die.  He  who  would 
lift  it  for  mortals  must  have  the  hardihood 
and  power  to  swallow  up  death  in  life.  Per- 
haps, in  the  conflict  concerning  the  truth, 
both  this  seeking  and  fleeing  are  mirrored. 
It  must  appear.  We  are  no  longer  children 
in  the  sense  in  which  a  child  carries  in  un- 
conscious and  involuntary  helplessness  the 
prophecy  of  future  freedom  and  independ- 
ency. Our  seeking  for  truth  is  conditioned, 
in  great  part,  by  the  fact,  that  we  find  our- 
selves, by  our  own  fault,  afar  off  from  the 
hght,  are  wandering  in  the  most  complicated 
ways  of  error,  and  our  thinking  and  living 
do  not  correspond  with  the  truth.  It  is  not 
merely  mistakes  and  errors  that  truth  must 
correct  in  us.  Besides  reason  and  conscience, 
we  have  a  will,  which  goes  its  own  way,  and 
readily  subjects  itself  to  neither  reason  nor 
coniscience  nor  the  truth,  and  since  the  case 
so  stands  in  experience,  that  we  and  our 
entire  race  are  governed  less  by  reason  and 
conscience  than  by  the  will,  the  arbitrary 
will,  we  do,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  reason 
and  conscience  desire  the  truth,  for  we  feel 
that  it  alone  is  life  and  freedom  ;  but 
we  fear  it,  for  it  brings  us  death.  We 
<^,  certainly,  think  of  the  truth  as  blessed 
life ;  but  we  alwa3rs  experience  it  first  as 
living  law, — spirit  and  power, — which  anni- 
hilates whatever  does  not  adjust  itself  to  it. 
Because,  however,  man,  the  measure  of  all 
things,  is  also  the  measure  of  truth,  in  this 
13  the  self-evidence  of  the  truth,  that  it 
filays,  though  it  is  the  life, — ^nay,  just  be- 
cause it  is  the  life. 

One  thing  more.  All  that  has  been  said 
thus  far  leads  us  to  the  necessity  of  a  self- 
revelation,  a  self-attestation  of  the  truth. 
We  have  a  conception  of  it,  its  idea  and  the 
desire  for  it, — ^thus  everything  but  just  the 
truth  itself.  It  must  be  more  than  idea, — 
^t  is  the  ideal,  whose  idea  we  bear  within 


us  ;  and  it  must,  again,  be  more  than  an 
ideal  in  the  customary  sense  of  an  imagined 
object  or  an  idol, — ^it  must  be  reality,  actu- 
ality. This  is  the  desire  of  our  souls.  The 
truth  must  prove  that  it  is  the  truth,  by 
being  actual.  An  idea  in  itself  can  be  only 
appearance,  an  error,  or  the  product  of  a 
diseased  egoism  ;  nay,  we  cannot,  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  apprehended  and  proven 
something  to  be  necessary,  say  that  it  also 
actually  exists  ;  as  a  recent  philosopher  has 
rightly  objected  to  this  favourite  supposi- 
tion,— ^the  bridge  from  logical,  rational  neces- 
sity to  actuality  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
Does  the  truth  which  we  seek  actually  exist, 
then  it  must  manifest  itself  as  reality,  as 
reality  it  must  at  some  point  enter  into  our 
life  or  meet  us. 

And  indeed  not  as  a  thing,  an  unconscious 
existence,  be  it  even  a  combination  of  natural 
phenomena  called  natural  laws,  or  the  unity 
of  the  worlds  and  the  like,  but  as  personality. 
For  only  a  personality  is  of  equal  rank  with 
man ;  to  it  he  can  wed  himself ;  in  it  he  can 
find  himself  and  his  proper  thou  ;  only  it  is 
in  affinity  with  him ; — a  life-dispensing,  life- 
emitting,  and  even  to  all  the  world  life-im- 
parting personality,  this  the  truth  must  be. 
For  so  alone  does  it  stand  by  the  side  of 
man  as  the  bridegroom,  suing  for  his  free 
and  yet  necessary  love,  or  as  the  source 
of  life  and  father  to  him.  Everything  else, 
the  whole  world  and  its  individual  existences, 
the  entire  sum  of  natural  laws,  even  of  those 
yet  undiscovered,  is  inferior  to  him.  All 
this  must  lie  at  his  feet ;  to  it — the  world — 
he  cannot  give  himself,  otherwise  he  would 
not  so  long  already  have  sought  the  truth 
outside  of  and  above  the  world.  In  a  word, 
the  truth  must  be  God  himself,  a  living, 
personal  God,  and  God  himself  must  be  the 
truth,  and  God  must  be  reality,  not  concep- 
tion or  thought,  and  God  must  reveal  Him- 
self ;  for  it  belongs,  as  we  saw,  to  the  nature 
of  the  truth,  that  it  reveal  itself,  or  we 
should  have  it  only  in  thought,  e.^.,  we 
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should  in  reality  be  eternally  far  from  it, 
since  our  thoughts  do  not  possess  creative 
power  and  divine  prerogative.  Therefore 
the  quick,  sure-sighted  Greeks  designated 
the  truth  by  a  word*  which  refers  to  the 
fundamental  conception  of  revelation.  In 
tlie  domain  of  philosophy  we  shall  have  to 
inquire  how  much  truth  men  have  thought 
of,  and  by  thinking  have  discovered;  in 
that  of  religion,  how  much  truth  they  have 
lived,  and  in  living  have  possessed.  How 
much  truth  they  have  reproduced  as  right- 
eousness in  life,  of  this,  history  would  inform 
us,  if  it  did  not  show  us  rather  the  opposite. 

They  are  grand  requirements,  these  which 
reason  and  conscience  make, — ^requirements 
such  as,  if  they  are  complied  with,  put  before 
the  eyes  a  majesty,  and  promise  a  sea  of 
glory  to  him  who  is  able  to  endure  the  glance 
thereof.  If,  however,  they  are  not  complied 
with,  then  we  are  doomed  to  submission,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  us  but  either  the  sorrow 
of  the  world,  in  which  we  commiserate  our- 
selves, and  that  we  exist,  and  the  world,  and 
that  it  exists,  as  an  eternally  incomprehen- 
sible, aimless  matter  of  fact, — only  a  sort  of 
slow  suicide ;  or  else  a  frivolous  Epicureanism 
and  Sadduceeism,  with  the  device,  "  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Re- 
nounce life, — enjoy  life ;  between  these  two 
poles,  as  caprice  and  taste  might  dictate, 
humanity  would  have  to  move. 

Let  me  set  before  you,  briefly,  the  his- 
torical relation  of  man  to  the  truth, — ^how 
much  of  it  he  has  anticipated  or  discovered, 
— ^that  we  may  be  able  also  by  means  of  this 
historical  standard  to  measure  the  claims  of 
Divine  revelation,  as  we  possess  it  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

IL 
At  one  or  the  other  of  those  two  poles 
—  life-renunciation    and    life-enjo3m[ient  — 
humanity   has    more    than    once    arrived. 

♦   AXtidt/a,  etymologicaUy  that  which  is  not  con- 
ctaled.^Tr, 


India,  the  land  of  treasures,  has  produced 
also  the  doctrine,  that  nothing  is  the  only 
truth,  and  man  must  renounce  all,  to  prepare 
himself  for  transition  into  this  only  blessed 
nothing.      It  is  the  philosophy  of  despair, 
which  there,  as  with  us,  in  the  poets  of 
melancholy,  confirms  the  saying,  "  What  is 
a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  world  ? " 
Still,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  too 
strong  in  man  for  him  not  to  prefer,  if  he 
can  find  nothing  better,  to  recompense  him- 
self  with  the    enjoyment  of   the  present 
Therefore  we  find  in  all  nations,  at  all  times, 
in  all  places,  those  who  prize  this  as  the  only 
wisdom :    enjoy    the   moment,    enjoy    life. 
This  also  is  a  philosophy  of  despair,  and  at 
times  one  can  query,  Which  moves  humanity 
more  powerfully,  the  seeking  of  enjoyment, 
or  the  earnest  though  unsatisfactory  search 
after  truth  ?    This,  however,  we  know :  the 
philosophy  of  despair,  as  also  that  of  enjoy- 
ment, just  because  it  is  the  philosophy  of 
despair,  does  not  bear  on  itself  the  sign  of  the 
truth,  adaptation  to  humanity ;  and  espe- 
cially do  we  pronounce  the  latter,  without 
hesitation,  to  be  morally  objectionable.     We 
can  exclude  them  forthwith  from  the  answer 
to  the  question,  how  much  truth,  reason,  and 
conscience  have  found,  since  neither  of  them 
comes  legitimately  within  it.    By  so  doings 
however,  we  have  excluded  also  both  the 
old  and  the  new  materialism,  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  prove,  at  the  outset,  that  man 
is  something  else  than  an  animal,  though  on 
the  scale  of  animals  the  highest  representa- 
tive.   With  him  who,  like  the  materialists, 
has  lost  his  self-consciousness,  there  is  no 
disputing.     It  is  vain  and  superfluous,  after 
that,  to  defend  himself  and  his  human  rights, 
and  we  on  our  part  have  for  this  class  of 
reasoners  only  that  old  and  often  verified 
saying :  "  These  speak  evil  of  those  things 
which  they  know  not ;  but  what  they  know 
naturally,  as  brute  beasts,  in  those  things 
they  corrupt  themselves." 
By  this  exclusion  we  have  already  gained 
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macL  The  spiritnal  life  remaining  for  ns 
to  consider  has  something  in  it  more  human, 
and  straggles  up  nearer  to  the  light.  We 
enter  upon  a  field  where  discussion  is  easier, 
where  the  battle  is  only  the  forerunner,  and, 
indeed,  the  condition  of  peace.  Let  us, 
however,  beforehand,  impress  upon  our  own 
memories  the  words  which  one  of  the  world's 
own  prophets  has  written :  "  As  htig  as 
man  strives,  he  errs^ 

It  would  be  strange  if  at  least  intimations 
of  the  tntth  had  not,  at  all  times,  made  them> 
selves  known  to  men.  Before  Christianity, 
the  religion  of  revelation,  summoned  thinking 
man  to  join  himself  to  revelation,  or  to  wage 
war  with  it,  the  thought  or  rather  the  know- 
ledge ever3rwhere  meets  us,  that  the  truth 
ocenpies  a  divine  relation  to  man  ;  that  the 
Deity  is  one  with  the  truth,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Deity  first  teaches  man  to 
onderstand  himself  and  the  world.  For  this 
reason,  man  cannot  live  his  full  life  without 
religion;  and  theology  has  eyer  been  that 
which  characterizes  the  different  systems  of 
knowing  and  of  knowledge,  distinguishing 
them  from  each  other.  In  the  popular  belief 
of  the  ancients,  as  in  their  philosophy  so  far 
as  it  did  not  lapse  into  the  doctrines  of  re- 
nnnciation  or  enjoyment,  we  find  throughout, 
in  confirmation  of  the  knowledge  gaiiied  by 
OS,  this  striving  which  goes  beyond  the 
world;  and  in  all  decisions  respecting  Ood 
and  the  divine,  different  as  they  are,  we  find 
yet  this  in  common,  that  the  world  and 
hnmanity  are  dependent  on  Him,  and  can 
find  only  in  this  association  the  full  develop- 
ment of  life.  Further,  we  see  it  confirmed, 
that  the  truth  in  an  ideal  sense  must  be 
homan ;  in  the  popular  belief  the  gods  were 
fashioned  into  imitations  of  men,  with  their 
good  2uid  bad  qualities,  while  in  the  philo- 
sophy, and  by  the  philosophy,  the  knowledge 
of  a  vast  distance  between  what  is  divine 
u^  what  is  really  human  was  made  current. 
This  also  is  common  to  both  the  popular 
Ulief  and  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients : 


that  the  life  this  side  of  death  is  not  the 
whole  of  life,  nay,  that  it  forms  a  barrier  to 
knowledge,  the  present  not  coinciding  entirely 
with  the  truth;  that  beyond  this  life  we 
shall  have  a  look  into  the  reality  of  the 
truth  ;  that  there,  also,  the  truth — the  rule 
of  the  gods,  or  of  the  Deity — will  reveal 
itself  in  the  judgment  of  individuals.  Such 
intimations  and  perceptions,  such  outlines  of 
religion,  we  will  not  embrace  under  the 
apostle's  saying,  that  this  world's  wisdom  is 
foolishness  with  God.  He  himself,  with  a 
certain  predilection  that  way,  returns  to 
it  when,  for  example,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  he  makes  use  of  it,  saying, "  Certain 
also  of  your  own  poets  have  said.  We  are 
alsoHisoffspring;  forinHim  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being;"  or  when,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  he  appeals  to  it,  "  Who,  know- 
ing the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which 
commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death." 
To  this  belongs  expressions  such  as  that  of 
Aristophanes,  "  Piety  preserves  all ; "  the 
saying  of  Plutarch  in  his  treatise  on  super- 
stition, "  The  infidel  has  no  belief  in  the 
gods  ;  the  superstitious  man  would  fain  have 
none,  but  he  believes  against  his  will,  for  he 
is  afraid  not  to  believe  ; "  and  the  old  saying, 
''  Godless  and  without  God  is  polytheism." 
A  peculiar  charm  is  connected  with  these 
expressions,  as  with  all  intimations  and 
prophecies,  as  with  all  germs.  There  is 
perceived  in  them  that  freshness,  that 
originality,  that  earnest  striving,  which  have 
become  so  strange  to  a  race  growing  old.  We 
are  captivated  by  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas>  that  at  the  basis  of  all  visibility,  of 
all  manifoldness  of  appearances,  lies  an  idea 
in  real  existence,  thus  an  actual  ideal ;  that 
all  ideas,  which  form  the  original  ground  of 
the  phenomenal  world, — so,  namely,  that  the 
latter  is  only  a  copy  of  the  original  picture, 
— culminate  in  the  idea  of  the  good,  of  the 
perfect,  which  coincides  with  the  Deity. 
This  doctrine  is  a  wonderfully  bold  attempt 
to  apprehend  that  which  lies  beyond  the 
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present,  and  still  is  present.  Socrates  and 
Plato,  who  reached  the  highest  point,  have 
not  concealed  from  themselves,  that  the 
whole  truth  in  its  divine-human  form  they 
do  not  have;  and  Socrates,  who  refers  to 
something  that  looks  like  revelation,  com- 
plains :  he  held  it  to  be  the  greatest  good 
fortune  to  know  the  will  of  the  gods  ;  but 
he  does  not  believe  it  can  be  ascertained  by 
the  conclusions  of  reason,  and  he  therefore 
recommends  divination,  the  art  of  fathoming 
the  will  of  the  gods  from  its  signs.  And  this 
wisdom  has  never  become  the  world's  wisdom, 
the  common  property  of  the  world  and  of 
its  sages. 

When  Christianity  entered  the  world,  the 
world  had  not  yet  found  the  truth,  had 
even  lost  the  beginnings  of  this  knowledge. 
The  popular  belief  of  the  old  nations  had 
broken  down, — unable  either  to  endure  the 
corrections  of  reason,  such  as  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  even  Aristotle,  attempted,  or  to  over- 
come the  influences  of  a  sceptical,  doubt- 
seeking  philosophy.  Greece  and  Rome  were 
sighing  under  a  universal  religious  bank- 
ruptcy, which  for  its  preservation  was  only 
able  to  build  a  pantheon,  an  asylum  for  all 
the  gods  of  all  nations,  although  Aristotle 
had  already  accented  as  a  requirement  of 
reason  the  unity  of  God.  Philosophy  was 
not,  as  formerly,  advancing  in  a  constant 
correction  and  deepening  of  knowledge,  but 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  scepticism,  to  greedy 
doubt  and  gloomy  despair.  The  entire  sum 
of  the  spiritual  life,  as  far  as  it  had  not  pos- 
sessed itself  of  a  certain  ingeniousness  of  the 
moment  and  for  this  world,  had  become  a 
great  maze  of  confusion,  and  it  is  more  than 
an  accident,  it  is  a  world-historical  circum- 
stance, that  over  against  the  One  and  the 
only  One  who  of  all  men  ever  dared  to  say, 
"I  am  the  Truth,"  Pilate,  his  judge,  must 
serve  as  Folly,  with  his  question,  as  expres- 
sive of  self-sufficiency  as  of  despair :  "  What 
is  truth  ? " 

Tet,  all  the  while^  humanity  knew  not  and 


had  not  the  trutL  Then  Christianity  made 
its  appearance  with  world-conquering  plans 
and — ^it  must  on  all  sides  be  conceded — ^with 
such  world-conquering  power,  that  to  this 
hour  it  is  the  only  religion  which  has  a  pro- 
spect for  the  future.  But  as  formerly  not 
even  the  outlines  of  the  truth  were  held  fast, 
so  it  cannot  be  regarded  now  as  so  strange, 
that  in  view  of  the  seemingly  extravagant 
claims  of  the  truth,  humanity  again,  and 
only  the  more  zealously,  sought  it  with  itself, 
and  wished  to  find  it  without  the  religion  of  re- 
velation. A  spiritual  war  was  kindled,  which 
still  continues,  and  which  cannot  be  fought 
out  until  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  is 
annihilated.  What  of  truth  humanity  can 
find  without  a  self-revelation  of  God  must 
now  appear.  For  it  is  not  here  revelation 
against  revelation,  nor  philosophy  against 
philosophy,  but  that  which  calls  itself  a 
revelation,  and  which  can  so  little  be  &  pro* 
duct  of  the  thinking  spirit,  that  some  have 
wished  to  consider  it  the  offspring  of  a 
morbid  imagination  or  of  a  saga  inventing 
the  fantastic, — this  is  set  against  all  the 
religion  and  philosophy  of  men,  or,  since  no 
other  religion  can  endure  in  the  presence  of 
Christianity,  it  is  at  last  this  against  all 
philosophy.  (We  purposely  refrain  from 
sa3dng,  faith  is  against  knowledge,  as  that  is 
a  wholly  imaginary  opposition.)  If  Judaism 
had  not  produced  such  works  of  genius  as 
did  the  Greeks,  because  it  needed  them  not» 
Christianity  and  its  opponents  now  led  forth 
forces  in  a  human  point  of  view  equally 
great. 

What,  then,  has  the  world  at  this  time  to 
offer  as  the  truth  ?  or  does  it  stand  perhaps 
all  the  while  yet  before  the  question,  Whai 
is  truth  ?  "  As  long  as  man  strives,  he  errs/* 
— this  is  the  sum,  which  an  authority  in  the 
world  has  deduced  With  a  serious  effort  of 
thought,  reason  has  alwa]^  been  forced  to 
correct  itself,  and  that  it  could  not  rest 
without  perpetual  correction  is  an  evidence 
of  its  elevation  and  nobility.    It  is  also  an 
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e?idence  of  the  spiritual  depth  of  onr  Gennaii 
nation  and  of  its  special  mission  for  the 
tratli,  that  we  have  always  taken  upon  our- 
selves the  correction  of  systems,  as  well  as, 
for  the  most  part,  the  formation  of  them. 
Tet  the  truth  cannot  be  found  where  one 
system  is  destroying  another.  Philosophy 
which  was  unwilling  to  go  forward  in  theism 
— fix)m  the  recognition  of  one  living  God 
to  the  God  of  revelation  in  Christ — ^fell 
away  to  deism,  and  strove  in  vain  to  make 
men  comprehend  a  God  who  had  ceased 
working  and  grown  old,  and  as  this  view 
did  not  meet  all  the  demands  of  reason, 
philosophy  gave  way  to  pantheism  and  was 
dmnb.  We  may  also  regard  pantheism  as 
now  set  aside,  partly  by  materialism,  and 
partly  by  the  decisive  advances  towards 
theism,  which  we  greet  as  the  early  dawn  of 
a  Christian  philosophy  ;  yet  the  forms  have 
not  taken  exact  shape,  and  the  present  yet 
stands  before  the  question,  ''What  is  truth?" 
idmce  giving  to  it  no  answer. 

It  is  in  point  to  show  our  race  that,  after 
snch  results  of  thousands  of  years'  labour,  it 
is  yet  well  worth  the  trouble  earnestly  to 
inquire  whether  the  truth  can  properly  be 
fotind  except  by  its  self-revelation.  Then 
alone  has  the  erring  endeavour  of  man  an 
end.  But  as  this  ever  erring  endeavour  has 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years  derived  alwa3rs 
new  impulse  from  opposition  to  revelation, 
and  has  lived  by  opposition,  so  now  it  persists 
in  the  same.  Without  any  bond  of  union, 
save  that  of  denial,  without  being  conscious 
of  any  systematic  basis,  it  now  caUs  to  the 
conflict  the  entire  sum  and  product  of  human 
Imowledges  and  investigation,  as  aggregated 
in  the  present  stage  of  culture.  Tlie  col- 
lective consciousness  of  the  civilized  world — 
if  such  a  one  could  be  extracted — ^represents, 
it  is  said,  at  least  one  stage  of  the  truth,  and 
must  bepermitted  to  require  that  Christianity 
put  itself  in  unison  with  it,  instead  of  the 
reverse.  Independently  of  its  moral  perver- 
aon,  this  reminds  us  suspiciously  of  pan- 


theism, abandoned  now  in  the  name  of  reason' 
which  taught  that  Grod  becomes  conscious  of 
himself  in  the  world,  and  in  the  gradual 
manner  of  its  development.  Further,  natural 
science,  on  the  ever-increasing  height  of 
close  inquiry,  in  the  discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  the  always  unapprehended  laws  of 
nature,  is,  according  to  the  latest  view,  to 
teach  us  the  truths  to  which  our  entire 
being  is  subject ;  since  some  have  gone  so 
far,  for  example,  as  to  make  of  the  ethical 
and  religious  question  concerning  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  a  question  of  physiology, 
of  physics.  An3rthing  else  than  the  unbend- 
ing course  of  nature  is  not  to  be  affirmed  ; 
and  this  reminds  one  suspiciously  of  deism, 
which  bound  the  Creator  so  mechanically 
to  his  creation,  that  he  remained  at  best  but 
bound  and  regulated  force,  no  longer  spirit 
and  freedom  and  life.  And  yet  the  protest 
against  deism  in  the  name  of  reason  has  been 
admitted. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  deciding  point. 
In  the  name  of  reason  and  conscience  the 
attempts  to  establish  and  express  the  truth 
have  been  set  aside.  In  no  system  did  man 
find  himself  and  his  being,  for  which  there 
is  rest  only  in  Grod.  The  present  stage  of 
culture  can  of  itself,  and  even  for  our  age 
alone,  as  little  be  the  truth,  as  any  one 
member  or  the  aggregate  of  our  race  can  be 
the  truth.  Does  there,  then,  exist  any  right 
to  protest  in  the  name  of  reason  and  con- 
science against  divine  revelation,  as  it  has 
furnished  for  itself  its  self-evidence  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures?  This  brings  us  to  the 
chief  and  concluding  point  of  our  discussion. 

III. 

When,  at  present,  not  only  in  the  name 
of  reason,  but  also  in  that  of  conscience, 
protest  is  made  against  the  religion  of  the 
Bible, — ^for  it  is  that  alone  with  which  our 
question  has  to  do, — ^it  must  not  be  overlooked^ 
that  the  conscience  in  man  and  its  signifi- 
cancy  were  first,  so  to  speak,  discovered  by 
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that  religion.  The  Romans,  the  people  of 
justice,  knew  it  as  the  consciousness  of  guilt. 
So  also  the  Greeks,  who,  as  in  the  case  of 
Plato,  conceived  of  it  as  an  exercise  of  the 
memory,  while  more  lately  it  was  spoken  of 
as  a  consciousness  preceding,  following,  and 
judging  of  the  character  of  actions,  and  was 
treated  as  an  expression  of  the  understanding. 
But  that  it  furnishes  a  measure  for  the  truth, 
this  first  became  clear  when — ^without  special 
show,  as  something  self-evident — it  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  apostle  :  "  By  manifestation 
of  the  truth,  we  commend  ourselves  to  every 
man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  Ood."  The 
appeal  to  conscience  we  find  first  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  There 
it  appears  as  bearer  of  the  religious  need ; 
there,  accordingly,  it  has  to  confirm  and 
attest  the  truth  of  the  revelation  of  salva- 
tion, by  which  this  need  is  met  and  satisfied. 
In  the  conscience  man  is  no  longer^  as  with 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  merely  his  own 
witness,  but  the  New  Testament  emphasizes 
tliis,  that  in  it  he  is  to  himself  a  witness 
of  God.  And  everywhere  this  knowledge  is 
now  accepted  as  a  literally  correct  and  pro- 
found view  of  the  truth.  The  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  that  has  given  humanity  on  this 
point  its  first  understanding  of  itself,  and 
since,  as  we  saw  at  the  beginning,  it  Ls  the 
peculiarity  of  the  truth  to  acquaint  man 
with  himself,  this,  to  go  no  further,  speaks 
strongly  for  the  truth  of  a  revelation  which, 
as  a  revelation  of  the  truth,  addresses  itself 
to  the  conscience,  and  so  not  only  voluntarily 
subjects  itself  to  the  judgment  of  men,  but 
requires  the  same,  and  even  points  out  the 
unknown  tribunal  before  which  alone  it  can 
be  judged. 

But  does  divine  revelation  actually,  as  it 
professes,  satisfy  the  requirements  of  consci- 
entious thinking?  Are  the  contents  of  the 
Bible  of  such  a  nature  that  a  self-revelation 
of  God  and  of  bis  truth  can  be  perceived  in 
them? 

We  have  abready  seen  this,  that  it  would 


be  unreasonable  to  deny  the  possibility,  nay, 
the  necessity  of  a  self-revelation  of  God. 
The  first  question  then  is  only,  whether  a 
particular  revelation  of  God,  a  different  one 
from  that  in  the  works  of  his  creation,  is 
possible  and  requisite :  a  difierent  one,  not 
in  the  sense,  as  possibly  some  wiU  misunder- 
stand this,  that  God  now  represents  himself 
in  a  way  irreconcilable  with  the  natural 
revelation,  but  a  different  one,  in  the  sense 
that  God  gives  us  to  know  something  which 
we  find  neither  in  nature  nor  in  ourselves. 
That  such  a  revelation  is  possible,  he  will 
not  deny  who  recognizes  in  the  being  of  God, 
and  in  what  God  is  and  can  be  to  us,  an  un. 
searchable  depth  of  riches.  That  Grod  both 
is  and  can  be  more  than  his  works  in  the 
world  show  us,  who  will  deny?  But  is  it 
also  requisite  ?  It  would  indeed  be  requisite, 
even  though  sin  had  never  entered  the  world. 
For  how  else  could  men  have  lived  in  Grod, 
except  by  a  continual  intercourse  of  God 
with  them?  Only  revelation  would  pro- 
bably not  have  been  then,  as  now  it  is, 
something  wholly  special.  It  would  have 
been  something  naturally  connected  with 
the  normal  moral  development  of  life,  and 
would  certainly  also  have  come  in  a  different 
way.  Now,  however,  since  the  undeniable 
fact  of  sin  has  caused  and  is  constantly 
causing  the  equally  undeniable  fact  of  es- 
trangement from  God,  a  particular  revela- 
tion must  appear  truly  requisite  to  him 
alone  who  with  pain  becomes  conscious  of 
this  estrangement,  and  this  consciousness 
is  the  first  moral  condition  for  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  revelation  and  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  But  this  is  also  the  first  thing 
attested  by  our  conscience,  that  we  do  be- 
come conscious  of  our  estrangement  from 
God,  and  naturally  the  conscience  delivers 
this  testimony  with  special  emphasis  there 
where  God  meets  us.  Not  this  became  ori- 
ginally strange  to  us,  whether  we  have  & 
God  over  us.  That  is  clear  to  us  from  the 
fact  of  our  estrangement  from  him.     But 
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this  is  the  knowledge  wfaich  has  become  a 
want,— what  kind  of  a  God  we  have.  There- 
fore that  a  God^  that  God  exists,  does  not 
need  to  be  levealed,  and  besides  is  nowhere 
by  the  witness  of  revelation  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  especially  taught.  This  is  a  fact 
of  our  self-consciousness,  to  which  it  cannot 
be  objected,  that  there  are  perhaps  still 
heathen  nations  on  so  low  a  grade  of  hu- 
mnity  as  not  to  have  this  consciousness  of 
God.  There  are  also  civilized  men  who  have, 
to  a  great  degree  at  least  lost  it,  and  in 
either  case  we  recognize  a  degradation,  a 
degeneracy.  This,  however,  is  the  effect  of 
oar  estrangement  from  God,  that,  inasmuch 
^  we  do  not  now  sink  the  roots  of  our  entire 
life  in  him,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
apprehend  from  our  consciousness  of  him  his 
being,  as  far  as  this  is  apprehensible  to  men. 
We  know  by  our  present  capability  alto- 
gether too  little  of  God  to  be  able  to  be 
satisfied  therewith,  and  our  deepest  longing 
therefore,  rightly  understood,  goes  out  after 
a  revelation  of  (Sod.  Thus  also  our  spiritual 
rifflon  sufiFers  under  the  eflfects  of  this  es- 
trangement from  God,  and  the  errors  of  the 
self-ruling  spirit  explain  themselves  from  its 
obscuration.  Just  as  little  does  the  con- 
science tell  us  anything  of  God  that  goes 
beyond  the  consciousness  of  our  estrangement 
from  him.  For  just  in  this  stadium  is  the 
consciousness  of  distance  from  God.  Con- 
sequently the  conscience  cannot  give  us 
nearer  information,  and  so,  right  here,  is 
apparent  how  fiindamentally  erroneous  is 
the  assertion  of  the  leader  of  the  present 
opposition  movement,  that  every  tenet  of 
the  Christian  £Euth  must  be  referred  back  to 
&  deposition  of  the  conscience.  Reason  and 
conscience  must  first  receive  new  contents 
hefore  they  can  make  new  depositions,  and 
(or  obtaining  new  contents  there  is  left  no 
other  means  than  that  of  a  self-revelation  of 
God.       . 

Such  a  revelation,  it  is  true,  can  by  no 
loeuis  be  a  logical  or  natural  necessity.    We 


can  claim  it  neither  on  the  grounds  of  the 
universal,  of  even  the  divine  reason,  nor  on 
the  grounds  of  justice.  In  view  of  our  being 
by  our  own  fault  far  from  God,  it  can  only 
be  an  act  of  the  divine  freedom,  if,  perchance, 
it  is  not  to  be  a  revelation  of  judgment. 
This  latter  alone  could  be  rightly  and  logi- 
cally proven  and  conceived  of  as  a  necessity. 
The  question  for  man,  freezing  afar  from  God, 
is  concerning  a  revelation  which  teaches, 
and  by  facts  convinces  him,  that  he  has 
a  God  different  from  what  he  could  expect. 
So,  the  revelation  which  is  to  give  us  God, 
estranged  as  we  are  from  him,  as  the  open, 
flowing  fountain  of  life,  can  be  only  a  deter- 
mination and  an  act  of  the  Divine  freedom, 
and,  indeed,  of  God's  free  love,  of  His  re- 
deeming grace.  This  must  be  the  character 
of  a  revelation,  such  as  alone  can  lead  the 
human  race  estranged  from  God  back  to  its 
original  condition  and  forward  to  its  original 
aim.  The  question,  first  of  all,  is  not 
respecting  an  advance,  but  respecting  a 
saving,  energetic  reaction.  This  is  surely 
nothing  unreasonable  ;  only  it  is  something 
contrary  to  all  the  expectations  and  conclu- 
sions of  reason.  If  we  find  the  same  God 
from  whom  we  are  far  off  in  sin,  manifesting 
Himself  to  us  as  holy  love,  condemning,  yet 
saving  us,  we  cannot  say,  this  is  a  different 
God  from  the  one  reason  and  conscience 
attest  to  us  ;  but  we  must  say,  God  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  expected.  He  is — ^to 
resume  here  an  earlier  expression — ^more  than 
truth.  He  is  grace  and  truth.  He  is  our 
death  and  yet  our  life ;  He  solves  the  in- 
solvable  riddle.  These  are  things  unfathom- 
able to  our  reason,  things  of  which  the 
conscience  has  no  intimation.  They  are 
directly  the  opposite  of  all  original  unadul- 
terated depositions  of  reason  and  consciencOy 
and  yet  not  against  reason  and  conscience, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  for  us.  A  morally 
unclear  generation,  to  which  sin  is  at  most 
an  error  or  a  result  of  defective  culture ; 
which  excuses  itself  and  therefore  believes 
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it  is  able  also  to  redeem  itself, — ^a  generation 
which  hqs  lost  the  feeling  for  the  significancy 
of  sin,  can  indeed  present  that  as  the 
deposition  of  its  conscience  which  it  did  not 
find  in  itself,  but  borrowed  from  Christianity, 
namely,  that  God  is  love  ;  but  mark, — ^it  is 
forthwith  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  keep 
the  unity  of  God  with  himself;  it  must 
weaken  the  condemning,  slajdng  force  of  the 
truth  of  God ;  it  can  no  longer  say  of  its 
God  of  love,  he  is  my  death  and  yet  my 
life.  And  herein  precisely,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  the  self-evidence  of  the 
truth,  that  it  is  both,  only  no  man  has  a 
presentiment  how  both  are  at  the  same  time 
possible. 

Now  that  we  have  such  a  God,  that  God 
wills  to  be  such  a  God, — ^grace  and  truth, — 
for  the  world,  this  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  upon  his  revelation  ;  this 
is  what  Christianity,  as  a  religion  of  revela- 
tion, offers  us.  The  God  who  reveals  him- 
self to  our  race,  estranged  from  him,  to  our 
race,  wandering  far  from  its  source  of  life, 
to  bring  it  back  to  nearness  with  himself, 
does  not  surrender  himself,  as  all  depositions 
of  man  persisting  in  being  far  from  God 
surrender  something  or  even  all  of  the  truth 
of  God,  to  restore  at  least  the  indispensable 
appearance  of  a  nearness  to*  him.  God 
surrenders  himself  only  in  a  certain  sense, 
aud  yet  remains  what  he  is ;  he  remains  the 
God  of  the  sharpest  opposition  to  sin,  and 
at  the  same  time  reveals  himself  as  saving, 
pardoning,  and  redeeming  love.  He  is  the 
God  of  atonement,  and  assuredly  not  of  an 
atonement  such  as  to  the  reason  left  to  itself 
and  its  own  thinking,  and  to  the  conscience 
left  to  itself,  must  appear  alone  reasonable, 
and  yet  impossible,  namely,  an  atonement 
which  sinful  man  by  an  impossible  reparation 
for  his  offences  re-establishes, — the  funda- 
mental conception  of  atonement  with  the 
heathen  nations,  the  natural  expression  of 
the  religious  life  and  thinking, — ^but  he  is 
the  God  of  atonement  in  the  sense  that  he 


himself,  in  the  place  of  men,  undertakes 
their  atonement,  that  he  takes  upon  himself 
the  fulfilment  of  the  inviolable  claims  of 
justice  ilpon  men.  He  surrenders  not 
himself,  for  this  he  cannot  do,  without 
surrendering  the  truth.  Therefore  he  re- 
veals himself  as  a  consuming  fire.  And  yet 
he  does  surrender  himself,  and  becomes 
substitute  for  men.  And  since  this  has 
happened,  he  has  entered  into  a  new  actual 
relation  to  men,  has  become  strength  and 
life  for  the  humanity  which  accepts  this  new 
relation. 

You  perceive  I  am  here  attempting  to  in- 
dicate the  outlines  of  the  self-revelation  of 
the  Triune  God,  of  the  God  of  atonement. 
Also  as  to  this  it  manifestly  holds  good,  that 
something  is  presented  which  does  not  con- 
tradict reason,  but  in  which  we  dimly  dis- 
cern a  wonderfully  deep  reasonableness,  since 
in  this  way  only  is  a  unison  possible  between 
the  God  of  redeeming  revelation  and  the 
requirements  of  reason  and  conscience  touch- 
ing the  truth.    But,  although  it  is  nothing  un- 
reasonable, it  is  yet  something  so  far  exalted 
above  all  expectations,  above  all  conceptions, 
above  all  attempts  to  apprehend  God  by  the 
laws  of  logical  necessity,  as  the  One  who 
must  be  the  God  of  atonement,  not  first  by 
an  act  of  his  free  love,  but  from  himself,  that 
it  is  comprehensible  if,  to  this  hour,  we  can 
better  adore  than  fi&thom  this  self-revelation 
of  God     A  twofold  mistake  is  committed 
by  those   who  oppose  this  truth.     First, 
the  mistake  of  judging  of  this  self-reve- 
lation of   God  according   to   the    natural 
law  of  the  numbers  three  and  one,  with- 
out perceiving  that  even  the  conception  of 
Gk)d  as  infinite  life,  nay,  even  the  weaken- 
ing of  this  conception  to  that  of  unlimited 
being,  escapes  our  idea,  so  that  we  cannot 
with  the  physics  of  numbers  enter  into  the 
metaphysical,  into  that  which  lies  beyond 
nature.    And  such  being  the  case,  no  pro- 
position of  metaphysics,  nor  in  general  of 
I  perhaps  a  mathematical  or  of  a  physical 
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class,  shonid  in  this  connection  be  expressed. 
The  second  mistake  is  this,  that  what  should 
be  the  human  expression  of  a  miraculous 
fact  is  set  up  and  assailed  not  as  a  £eu^,  but 
as  a  proposition  of  mathematics,  though  the 
mathematics  be  divine.  All  rational  oppo- 
sition must  start  from  an  inyestigation  of 
'  the  fact  It  has  to  inquire,  is  it  a  fact  at 
present  c(^izable,  that  we  have  such  a 
God  ?  To  the  facts  the  reason  must  confine 
itself,  and  by  these  correct  its  mistakes,  as 
well  as  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  its  know- 
ledge. And  this  latter  is  far  more  the  object 
of  revelation  than  the  former  is  its  necessary 
accompaniment.  The  opposition  in  the  name 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  must  deal 
earnestly  with  the  Christian  consciousness, 
and  not  substitute  mathematics,  natural 
science,  and  the  like,  in  its  place.  Must 
the  reason  concede  that  God  can  reveal 
himself,  must  it  even  acknowledge  that  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  Ood  to  reveal  himself,  must 
it  &rther  acknowledge  that  a  revelation  of 
God,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  to  be  our 
death,  can  be  only  an  act  of  the  firee  love  of 
God,  an  act  of  his  grace, — ^then  we  must 
bj  the  most  earnest  and  conscientious 
search  for  God  make  the  test,  whether  we 
so  find  God,  as  he  has  revealed  himself. 
For  the  consequence  of  the  self-revelation 
of  God  is  his  presence.  It  is  not  sepa- 
rate items  of  knowledge,  individual  no- 
tices, after  the  impartation  of  which  God 
withdraws  himself;  but  by  revelation  God 
enters  into  our  presence  and  becomes  the 
life-element  of  the  man  whom  he  meets,  as 
water  is  the  element  of  the  fish.  Therein 
most  be  tested  the  correctness  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God  which  is  connected  with  his 
revelations.  Therein  is  presented  continually 
the  actuality  and  truth  of  that  which  was  at 
each  time  imparted  to  the  first  receivers  of 
the  revelations  of  God ;  that  this  something 
which  abides  is  an  abiding  divine  energy,  an 
abiding  life,  and  if  man  has,  for  the  apprehen- 
mn  of  spirit  and  life,  a  capability,  of  feeling 


which  differs  from  that  of  the  five  senses,  if  he 
has  an  ability  to  perceive  and  know  what  is 
spiritual,  then  he  can  discern,  in  the  presence 
of  this  divine  revelation  which  has  entered 
into  time,  God  himself ;  as,  indeed,  even 
the  common  consciousness  of  God  is  not  a 
historical  notice,  but  a  present  feeling  of 
God  or  of  personal  estrangement  from  him. 
This  test  must  be  applied,  and  it  must  be 
conceded,  that  he  who  in  this  proof  does  not 
find  the  amount  required  has  reason  rather, 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  matter, 
to  doubt  his  proof,  than  the  amount,  and  to 
seek  the  mistake  rather  with  himself  than  on 
the  other  side.  Commonly,  however,  the 
doubt  is  turned,  for  no  suflSicient  reason,  in 
a  one-sided  manner  against  divine  revela- 
tion. So  also  it  must  be  admitted,  that, 
until  the  time  when  the  barriers  of  this 
world  fall,  when  the  destroyed  harmony 
between  the  world  and  God  shall  be  re- 
established, the  Christian  consciousness,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  the  personal  life  in 
the  presence  of  God  (the  ''  witness  of  the 
Spirit")  furnishes  the  last  but  irrefragable 
proof  for  him  who  is  required  to  find  proof. 
Only  this  we  can  concede  to  no  one,  that  the 
facts  in  which  we  live  are  unreasonable  and 
against  conscience ;  and  it  is  our  great  and 
serious  task  to  assert  and  promote  a  recog- 
nition of  this  truth,  so  far  at  least,  that  not 
the  reason  but  at  most  the  will  shall  contra- 
dict it. 

One  thing,  however,  with  this  we  must 
not  forget,  namely,  the  difference  with  which 
the  Christian  consciousness  expresses  itself. 
The  facts  on  which  it  rests  and  which  it 
realizes  are  everywhere  the  same.  But  if 
the  way  of  appropriating  the  effect  and 
significancy  of  these  facts  is  different  with 
different  persons,  so  that,  e,  g,,  one  sees  and 
finds  in  Christ  the  truth,  another  the  re- 
demption, a  third  all  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  still  another  justification, 
sanctification,  the  life,  the  teacher  ;  in  other 
words,  if  the  facts  find  with  individuals 
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altogether  different  points  at  whicli  they 
enter  into  the  innermost  personal  life,  then 
will  the  way  of  conveying  the  facts,  accord- 
ing to  their  contents,  connection,  order,  and 
significancy,  to  the  understanding,  be  still 
more  different.  In  this  relation  can  take 
place  not  merely  a  greater  or  less.  There 
may  be  misapprehensions,  even,  unobserv- 
able  to  one,  plain  to  another,  which  it  is  the 
office  of  love  to  reconcile.  As  far  as  the 
fact  and  its  significancy  for  the  personal  life 
remain  untouched,  so  far  must  there  be 
allowed,  on  account  of  the  limitedness  and 
narrowness  of  our  knowledge,  a  doctrinal 
freedom  within  the  Christian  Church  and  its 
confession  regarding  divine  revelation.  And 
this  doctrinal  freedom  can  be  allowed  to 
that  extent,  because  the  collective  life  of  the 
church  in  the  presence  of  its  God  and  of  its 
salvation  will  effect  a  continual  correction  of 
such  errors.  Let  us,  by  way  of  illustration, 
suppose  that  the  fact  of  God's  becoming  man 
in  Christ,  or  perhaps  the  atonement,  has  been 
apprehended  by  some  one  in  faith.  Now,  as 
soon  as  the  question  is  concerning  the  under- 
standing, there  arise,  it  may  be,  doubts, 
errors ;  incomprehensible  things  are  in  the 
way.  We  must  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
such  doubts  are  of  a  wholly  different  nature 
where  the  question  is  concerning  the  under- 
standing of  the  facts,  from  what  they  are 
where  it  is  concerning  the  facts  themselves, 
and  we  must  guard  against  a  mischievous 
confounding  of  the  two.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  we  must  in  this  case  claim 
the  same  privilege  which  is  so  readily,  in 
a  far  higher  degree  than  we  ask  it,  accorded 
to  naturalists,  the  privilege  of  seeking  in 
different  wa3rs  to  comprehend  one  and  the 
same  fact. 

Above  all,  we  will  stand  by  this :  where 
divine  revelation  is  concerned,  the  question 
is  not  respecting  more  or  less  com- 
prehensible propositions,  such  as  mathe- 
matical or  philosophical  formulas.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  revelation  to  frirnish  us  such 


propositions :  it  proposes  neither  to  enrich 
our  knowledge,  nor,  as  is  said  with  so  much 
pleasure,  to  augment  the  enrichment  of  our 
knowledge.  The  question  is  respecting  divine 
and  human  pulsating  life,  respecting  a 
renewal  of  our  life  in  the  divine  mind  and 
divine  strength.  It  is  true,  without  know- 
ledge conscious  Ufe  is  impossible.  Hence 
there  is  no  religious  life  without  a  definite 
religious  confession,  and  in  this  sense,  cer- 
tainly, it  is  important  to  draw  from  the 
records  of  revelation,  the  Bible,  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  revealed  faith  and  life,  that  in 
them  the  facts  of  revelation  and  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  e.  «.,  the  presence  of  salva- 
tion, may  be  brought  to  expression.  Of  this 
work  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  the  "register" 
of  divine  revelation  in  its  relations  to  our 
inner  life  and  experience,  must  be  made  the 
basis,  without  their  being  so  used  as  that 
they  shall  in  any  way  encroach  upon  the 
reason  or  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  con- 
science. 

It  is  entirely  wrong  to  speak  of  an  oppod- 
tion  between  believing  and  knowing  in  the 
sense  that  by  it  the  realm  of  the  religious 
life  in  general,  or  even  that  of  the  life  in 
the  (Jod  of  present  grace, — of  the  revealed 
faith, — is  separated  from  the  opposite.  All 
faith  rests  upon  knowledge,  and  wheii  it  is 
not  produced  by  deduction  or  logical  de- 
monstration, it  must  ground  itself  upon 
spiritual  perception  and  contact.  Enow- 
ledge  and  faith  are  distinguished  frt>m  each 
other  like  cognition  and  recognition,  so, 
faith  is  an  exercise  of  obedience,  of  recogni- 
tion, and  hence  of  trust,  of  surrender. 
Believing  and  knowing  are  also  distinguished 
from  each  other  like  cognizing  and  under- 
standing, and  in  all  realms  of  life  believing 
has  the  privilege  of  going  farther  than  is 
possible  to  the  understanding. 

Let  us  return  once  more  to  revelation. 
What  we  find  in  it — ^the  God  of  atonement, 
— He  is  not  merely  the  ideal  fountain  of  life, 
one  existing  only  in  thought,  but  since  he  is 
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present,  he  is  actually  our  life's  new  origin, 
and  in  his  grace  and  truth  we  find  ourselves 
bom  anew.  The  reason  as  man's  sense  of 
tnitb,  the  conscience  as  his  sense  of  right, 
are  alike  satisfied  by  the  life  and  righteous- 
ness which  we  here  find.  What  the  reason 
«eeks,  living,  personal  truth,  a  bride  for  the 
soul ;  what  the  conscience  requires,  righteous- 
ness, such  as  is  good  before  God ;  what  our 
entire  being  demands,  life,  eternally  flowing, 
streaming,  blooming  life, — ^all  is  offered  us 
by  the  God  of  salvation,  of  grac6,  of  atone- 
ment; and  hence  we  know  that  we  were 
right  when  at  the  beginning  we  said  that 
reason,  conscience,  and  salvation  formed  a 
heavenly — ^better,  a  divine-human  harmony. 
All  is  new  that  revelation  offers  us,  and  yet 
it  is  to  us  nothing  strange. 

We  might  conclude,  were  it  not  necessary, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness,  that  we  notice 
ret  briefly  one  or  two  incidental  questions. 
There  is  one  which  concerns  the  accom- 
panying of  revelation  with  miracles.  It  is 
really  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  God,  whose 
purpose  is  to  redeem  the  human  race  from 
^in  and  all  the  disturbances  and  abnormities 
brought  into  the  world  by  sin,  must  be  a 
God  of  miracles, — a  God  who  places  his 
ahnighty  creative  power  in  the  service  of  his 
redeeming  love.  Not  the  miracles  should 
laake  us  suspicious;  rather  would  it  be 
i^trange  and  adapted  to  bring  the  fact  of 
dirine  revelation  into  question,  if  it  were 
not  accompanied  with  miracles.  In  this,  how- 
erer,  it  is  implied  that  the  miracles  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  separate  thaumaturgic 
feats  of  a  magician,  with  the  motto,  car  tel 
(Si  mon  plaisir,  but  must  be  apprehended 
in  connection  with  divine  revelation  and 
their  ends.  Then,  moreover,  it  is  apparent 
that  they  cannot  be  expressions  of  a  self- 
correcting  power,  f.  €.,  of  a  power  which 
annuls  the  laws  of  nature,  but  are,  at  most, 
correctionsof  a  mistake  where  in  individual 
cases  they  seem  to  harm  a  natural  law, 
extraordinary,  but  not  unreasonable  mani- 


festations of  power,  wherever  they  occur 
manifestly  outside  of  the  natural  connection 
of  cause  and  effect.*  Reasonable  as  to  order, 
purpose,  and  end  ;  reasonable  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  deviations  from  nature  ;  rewon- 
able,  i,  e.,  not  as  disturbance  or  destruction 
of  the  otherwise  uninterrupted  course  of 
nature,  in  the  end  all  the  miracles,  even  the 
most  decried  of  them,  can  in  connection 
with'divine  revelation  be  explained,  although 
not  naturally.  Only  there  is  needed,  assur- 
edly, neither  an  acquaintance  with  natural 
science,  nor  a  contemning  of  all  physical 
investigation  ;  but  there  is  needed  a  know- 
ledge of  the  God  who  reveals  himself  as  the 
God  of  salvation,  of  redemption,  and  so  of 
miracles.  It  sounds  lofty,  but  is,  mildly 
expressed,  a  boundless  immodesty,  which  in  a 
reverse  of  positions  would  never  be  forgiven 
us,  when  Justus  von  Liebig  so  grandiosely 
says  that,  by  the  explanation  of  the  force — 
which,  between  ourselves,  natural  science 
has  not  to  this  day  yet  discovered — of  the 
planetary  system  and  of  fire,  the  earlier 
conceptions  of  Grod,  heaven,  and  hell  liave 
lost  their  meaning.  Let  us,  however,  have 
the  courage  to  set  up  for  our  Christian 
believing,  thinking,  and  teaching,  just  as  is 
done  by  the  natural  sciences,  the  claim  of 

•  Comp.  my  lecture  "  TJeber  die  Wunder  im  Zu- 
sammenhang  der  gottlichen  Offenbarung  "  (Barmen, 
1865),  Dr.  R.  Bothe,  Zur  Dogmatik  (Gotha,  1863),  p. 
108.  "  Where  does  a  miracle  come  into  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  nature  ?  We  answer  confidently,  Nowhere ! 
However,  it  does  sharply  oppose  the  presumed  abso- 
lutism  of  natural  law,  and  the  idolatry  which  atheism 
would  like  to  practise  therewith.  It  attests  that 
natural  law  is  by  no  means  the  highest  power  in 
the  world,  but  that  above  it  rules  He  who  made  it, 
the  living,  personal  Grod, — ^that  in  it  the  Creator 
made  not  a  barrier  to  himself,  by  which  his  absolute 
and  absolutely  sacred  freedom  is  limited,  but  a  ser- 
viceable means,  which  never  refuses  itself  to  his  pur- 
poses. When  God  works  miracles,  he  would  say 
thereby,  that  here  is  One  who  can  do  what  created 
nature,  what  creation  entire  cannot  do  ;  he  works  in 
a  miracle  something  outside  of  and  above  the  process 
and  the  laws  of  nature."    Comp.  p.  100  f. 
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exact  investigatioD,  of  close  observation,  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  accepted,  that  the  spirit 
within  lis,  reason  and  conscience,  are  better 
observers  than  are  the  microscope  and  retort. 
And  now,  finally, — ^as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  revelations  of  Grod  were  received, — ^let 
us  not  forget  that  their  content  extends  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  every-day  and  natural 
thinking  and  knowing  as  far  as  God  does 
himself.  Hence,  it  cannot  be  considered 
absurd  and  unreasonable  if,  wherever  a  man 
is  chosen  to  be  a  receiver  and  bearer  of  these 
revelations,  the  barriers  of  the  every-day,  of 
the  natural  knowing,  fall,  and  the  man's 
inner  sense  must  be  opened  before  he  can 
receive  the  impartations  of  God,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  seers  and  prophets,  until  all 
that  Grod  has  to  impart — the  Word — ^has 
descended  entirely  out  of  its  supernatural 
sphere  into  the  domain  of  humanity,  until 


the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  is  present  in 
the  Christian  assembly  (Tit.  i.  3),  whereby 
the  manner  of  New  Testament  knowing 
differs  from  that  of  Old  Testament  knowing. 
Thus  much  must  here  suffice.  The  reve- 
lation of  God  forms  a  great  83rstem,  complete 
in  itself,  embracing  heaven  and  earth,  time 
and  eternity,  God  and  man,  in  which  all  is 
reasonable,  if  the  premise  is  correct, — God, 
sin.  And  these  the  conscience  attests  to 
everyone.  The  contest  against  the  truth 
and  contents  of  divine  revelation,  in  the 
name  of  reason  and  conscience,  is  only  the 
second  stage  of  a  contest  we  all  have  to^ 
engage  in  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
ourselves,  a  contest  in  which  the  enemy  can 
take  three  positions  :  I  like  not ;  I  can  not ; 
I  will  not.  The  real  spiritual  struggle  will 
commence  only  when  the  enemy  has  taken 
the  third  position. 


THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  LAW. 
By  Bev.  A.  P.  Feabody,  D.D.,  LLD.,  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 


HE  sovereignty  of  law,  without  limit, 
interruption,  or  exception,— a  truth 
dimly  seen  and  imperfectly  com- 
prehended in  earlier  times, — is  now  pro- 
claimed as  the  foundation-principle  of  all 
sound  philosophy  of  Nature  and  of  mind. 
As  a  philosophical  dogma,  it  has  indeed  been 
placed  in  the  foreground  by  some  men  known 
as  sceptics  or  unbelievers  as  to  revealed  and 
even  natural  religion — ^men  who  have  sub- 
stituted impersonal  law  for  a  personal  God 
in  the  presidency  of  the  universe ;  and 
therefore  the  religious  world  has  been  slow 
to  accept  it.  But  this,  judging  of  alleged 
truths  by  the  character  or  position  of  those 
who  maintain  them,  though  almost  inevitable 
with  persons  of  slender  culture,  is  unworthy 
of  the  Christian  thinker  or  scholar.    It  has 


too  often  been  the  reproach  of  the  Church,, 
that  her  guardians  have  rejected,  without 
examination,  dogmas  which  they  supposed 
antagonistic  to  Christianity ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  case  of  Galileo  is  not  an 
isolated,  but  a  typical  cose.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure, under  the  pretence  of  strong  fiuth, 
indicates  a  weak  faith.  A  Christianity  which 
is  endangered  by  free  and  full  discussion  is 
not  worth  defending,  Such  discussion  cau 
only  eliminate  error,  and  establish  truth  ; 
and,  if  Christianity  be  the  revelation  of 
absolute  and  eternal  truth,  philosophy  and 
science,  even  when  they  assume  toward  it 
an  antagonistic  attitude,  can  be  only  its 
ministers  and  its  tributaries. 

As  regards  natural  religion,  the  sovereignty 
of  law  is  certainly  not  an  atheistic  hypothesis. 
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but  the  contrary.  Law  implies  mind,  will, 
ezecntiTe  force.  It  cannot  by  any  possibility 
inhere  in  brute  matter.  It  cannot  be  self- 
originating.  Tendency  is  not  law.  Ten- 
dency cannot  check  itself;  it  can  be  checked 
only  by  other  tendencies  out  of  its  own 
^here ;  and  it  needs  to  be  checked,  not  at 
one  point,  but  at  every  point.  Now,  in 
Nature,  we  see  innumerable  tendencies,  not 
homogeneous^  not  proceeding  from  a  common 
material  cause,  acting  upon  one  another  at 
innumerable  points  of  contact,  yet  repressing 
and  limiting  one  another  by  rule  and  mea- 
sure,—in  fine,  forces  so  perfectly  balanced, 
and  so  entirely  normal  in  their  interaction, 
that  their  resultant  has  not  essentially  varied 
within  historical  epochs,  and  may  be  in  part 
numerically  calculated,  and  in  part  predicted 
in  general  terms  for  aU  time  to  come.  In  a 
godless  world,  with  organic  and  vital  forces, 
there  would  necessarily  be  antagonistic, 
clashing  tendencies.  But  whence  the  co- 
ordinating law  ?  whence  the  balance  of 
forces?  Man's  would  then  be  the  only  in- 
tellect in  the  creation.  Within  the  sphere 
of  his  action,  he  might  restrain,  co-ordinate, 
balance  :  but  his  scope  is  infinitesimally 
small ;  his  power  extends  over  only  a  few 
classes  of  objects,  and  over  them  within  a 
Teiy  limited  range.  Mind,  will,  alone  can 
impose  the  metes  and  bounds  which  we  see 
through  all  Nature, — ^the  law  which,  as 
modem  philosophy  asserts,  restrains  and 
harmonizes  all  conflicting  tendencies.  If 
there  be  not  one  God,  there  are  as  many 
gods  as  there  are  earth-forces  and  sun-forces 
and  star-forces  ;  and  polytheism  is  an  im- 
measurably more  rational  hypothesis  than 
atheism  :  the  most  superstitious  idolater  is 
^  in  comparison  with  him  who  says, 
"There  is  no  God."  But  the  polytheist, 
'rith  the  progress  of  intelligence,  would 
perceive  that  his  many  gods  must  act 
c<mcurrently.  This  the  Greek  mythology 
confessed  in  its  Olympian  senate,  with  its 
virtually  omnipotent  Zeus, — a  system  tan- 
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tamount  to  monotheism.  The  reign  of  law 
thus  implies  Deity,  and  unity  in  the  divine 
counsels  and  administration. 

Conversely,  the  sovereignty  of  law  is  an 
inevitable  inference  from  the  being  and 
attributes  of  an  infinite  God.  In  a  God- 
made  and  God-governed  universe,  there  can 
be  no  room  for  caprice,  for  after-thoughts, 
for  empirical  remedies,  for  intervention  in 
unforeseen  emergencies,  all  which  imply  limi- 
tation and  imperfection  :  but  Omnipotence 
must  actualize  the  counsels  of  Omniscience  ; 
an  all-embracing  Providence  must  conduct 
the  administration  of  all  Nature  and  all 
being  in  accordance  with  perfect  foreknow- 
ledge ;  not  a  changeable  wiU,  but  immutable 
wisdom,  must  preside  over  the  march  of 
events>  the  great  and  the  minute,  the  move- 
ments of  worlds,  the  destinies  of  empires, 
the  lot  of  individual  man,  the  sparrow's 
flight  and  feJl.  Now,  all  this,  and  nothing 
more  or  else,  is  implied  in  the  sovereignty  of 
law. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  natural  religion 
not  only  admits,  but  even  postulates,  the 
sovereignty  of  law,  does  not  Christianity 
assume  the  opposite  groimd?  Has  it  not 
exceptional,  abnormal  facts  in  its  received 
history  ?  Does  it  not,  in  its  teachings,  re- 
cognize continuous  series  of  exceptional, 
abnormal  experiences  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual men  ?  Miracle,  efficient  prayer,  divine 
influence  on  the  soul,  discriminating  provi- 
dence,— are  not  all  these  beyond  the  outer- 
most verge  of  law,  intrinsically  impossible 
in  a  law-governed  universe,  intrinsically 
incredible  to  the  mind  which  comprehends 
the  order  of  that  universe,  therefore  the 
perishable  figments  of  an  unphilosophical 
age,  and  even  now  fading  irrevocably  from 
the  faith  of  the  vanguard  of  human  progress  ? 
This  is  the  question  to  which  attention  will 
now  be  directed. 

In  the  first  place,  our  question  does  not 
in  any  wise  concern  the  opinions  that  have 
been  held  about  these  facts  and  doctrines 
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in  time  past ;  not  even  the  light  in  which 
they  were  regarded  by  their  first  authorized 
teachers.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  fishermen 
of  Galilee,  or  even  the  accomplished  and 
erudite  Paul,  had  any  distinct  philosophical 
notions  as  to  what  they  taught,  or  even  raised 
the  question  which  we  are  now  discussing; 
though  I  doubt  not,  that,  in  their  concep- 
tion, the  facts  of  Christ's  life  and  of  Chris- 
tian experience  were  abnormal.  But  they 
were  only  the  better  fitted  for  their  work, 
because  they  had  no  pronounced  philosophy 
of  sacred  things  :  for  the  capacity  of  fructi- 
fying faith  exists  in  unnumbered  minds  that 
Have  neither  the  ability,  taste,  nor  culture 
requisite  for  this  philosophy ;  and  such 
minds  are  best  reached  by  the  simple  state- 
ments  which  plain,  non-philosophiSng  men 
may  give  of  accredited  facts,  and  of  truths 
resting  on  adequate  authority.  But  if 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  and  Paul  sup- 
posed these  facts  and  truths  entirely  ab- 
normal, this  condition  of  their  minds  does 
not  in  the  least  invalidate  their  testimony. 
In  the  physical  universe,  how  many  un- 
doubted and  thoroughly  attested  facts  were 
regarded  as  abnormal  till  within  the  last 
or  the  present  century!  Comets,  auroral 
coruscations,  meteors,  were  accurately  ob- 
served  and  described  many  ages  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  classify  them  or  to 
account  for  them.  They  were  regarded  as 
outside  of  the  order  of  Nature ;  but  for  this 
the  narratives  that  describe  them  ate  not 
one  whit  the  less  credible.  Nor  are  miracles, 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  spiritual  influence,  and 
the  divine  providence,  any  the  less  credible 
because  the  sacred  writers  may  have  re- 
garded them  as  outside  of  the  province  of 
law,  exceptional,  abnormal. 

Before  examining  separately  the  relations 
of  these  several  factors  of  Christianity  to 
law,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  how 
much  is  included  in  the  reign  of  law.  Does 
it  embrace  the  material  universe  alone  ?  or 
does  it  comprehend  mind  and  matter,  soul 


and  body,  Gh>d'8  immortal  children,  and  the 
outward  objects  with  which  they  are  con- 
versant ?  i  know  th^t  the  latest  phasis  of 
physical  philosophy  ignores  the  essential 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  and 
maintains  that  thought  and  feeling  are  the 
results  of  material  organization.  Yet,  even 
on  this  hjrpothesis,  the  human  organism  has 
powers,  capacities,  and  aspirations  which 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  organisms.  Are 
these  distinguishing  attributes  of  man,  are 
human  character  and  destiny,  comprehended 
in  the  reign  of  law?  They  must  be  if  that 
reign  is  universal,  as  is  both  claimed  and 
conceded.  Admitting  this,  we  next  ask, 
What  is  the  pervading  principle  and  purpose 
of  the  supreme  law?  for  law  implies  an 
underlying  principle  and  purpose,  else  it 
would  not  be  law.  The  prime  purpose  of 
the  law  of  the  universe  may  be  the  mere 
preservation  of  the  order  of  Nature ;  or  it 
may  be  the  trial,  growth,  and  perfecting  of 
character.  What  we  call  mind  or  soul  may 
be  a  mere  incident  of  material  development, 
not  specially  legislated  for;  or  it  may  be 
that  to  which  the  whole  material  creation  is 
ancillary.  If  the  former,  then  the  routine 
of  physical  causes  and  efifects  is  undoubtedly 
the  sole  expression*  of  the  supreme  law,  and 
all  events  and  experiences  that  fall  outside 
of  this  routine  are  impostures  or  illusions. 
But  if  matter  exists  for  the  development  of 
mind,  soul,  character ;  if  the  order  of  what 
we  call  the  spiritual  universe — ^that  is,  the 
realm  of  ideas,  volitions,  emotions,  hopes, 
the  existence  of  which  the  materialist  cannot 
ignore,  however  he  may  account  for  it — ^holds 
the  primal  place  in  the  administration  of 
Nature, — then  there  may  be  events  and 
phenomena  which  cannot  be  classified  under 
the  material  laws  open  to  the  cognizance 
of  our  senses,  because  they  belong  to  a 
higher  system  and  a  larger  cycle ;  because 
their  causes  and  their  ends  appertain  to  that 
realm  of  conscious  moral  existence,  which 
man,  by  the  essential  limitations  of  lus  being, 
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cannot  compreliend  as  he  comprehends  the 
visible  and  tangible  objects  with  which  he  is 
brought  into  constant  connection.  This  is 
the  Christian  theory;  and  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that  it  should  not  be  the  theory  of 
every  human  being:  for  how  can  one  be 
conscious  of  the  power  of  boundless  mental 
progress  and  moral  elevation,  and  not  feel 
that  beings  thus  endowed  are  immeasurably 
nearer  the  Creator,  more  precious  in  his 
sight,  and  more  worthy  to  be  made  the 
primal  objects  of  his  supreme  and  universal 
law,  than  myriads  of  non-sentient  worlds 
could  be  ? 

Let  us  now  consider,  with  reference  to 
lav,  some  of  the  individual  contents  of  our 
Christian  faith. 

We  will  examine,  first,  the  relation  of 
nuiacles  to  law.  It  is  of  no  avail  for  us  to 
miderrate  the  importance  of  the  question  of 
miracles.  It  is  that  of  the  standing  or  the 
&1I  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  matters, 
indeed,  comparatively  little  what  view  is 
taken  as  to  the  office  and  use  of  miracles  at 
the  present  day, — ^whether  they  be  regarded 
as  peculiarly  fitted  to  arouse  the  attention 
and  conciliate  the  belief  of  men  of  an  earlier 
age,  but  partly  superseded  now  by  evidence 
greater  than  miracle  ;  or  whether  we  behold 
in  them,  as  I  find  myself  constrained  to  do, 
a  self-revelation  of  the  Almighty  designed 
for  all  ages.  But  this  is  certain, — ^to  deny 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  as  facts 
13  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Grospels  ; 
to  brand  the  reported  discourses  of  Jesus, 
which  often  recognize  his  miracles,  either  as 
not  genuine,  or  as  indicating  insanity  or 
imposture ;  and  to  disclaim  all  certain  know- 
ledge of  what  he  was,  said,  or  did.  In  fine, 
to  rqect  these  miracles  is  to  reject  the  Gos- 
pels as  credible  narratives ;  and,  if  we  still 
call  ourselves  Christians,  to  be  Christians  in 
^0  sense  known  to  human  language  or  his- 
tory,^to  be  disciples  of  a  Christ  solely  of 
<mr  own  fiibrication  ;  therefore  our  own  dis- 
ciples, not  another'a 


Now,  are  these  miracles  consistent  with 
the  sovereignty  of  law  ?    I  cannot  see  that 
they  are  not.    Whatever  be  our  theory  with 
regard  to  matter  and  spirit,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  most  important  purpose  that 
is  or  can  be  fulfilled  in  this  world  is  the  de- 
velopment and  growth,  or  the  restoration 
and  purification,  of  human  character :  and, 
momentous  as  this  purpose  seems  to  us  on 
grounds  within  our  distinct  cognizance,  it  is 
at  least  conceivable  that  it  may  far  transcend 
in  importance  aught   that   is   within  the 
scope  of  our  observation ;  that  the  characters 
formed  for  good  or  evil  in  this  world  are 
formed  for  a  life  beyond  the  present, — ^for  a 
life  without  end.    In  fine,  it  is  at  least  a 
tenable  theory,  that  human  beings  are  im- 
mortal souls  as  well  as  mortal  bodies  ;  that 
there  are  thus  two  orders  of  existence, — ^the 
mortal  and  the  immortal,  the  material  and 
the  spiritual, — occupying  the  same  sphere  of 
being,  intimately  blended  with  each  other. 
If  so,  the  spiritual  realm  must  have  its  laws 
concurrently  with  the  material  While  there 
are  material  causes  that  have  their  normal 
consequences,  there  must  be  aLso  spiritual 
causes  that  have  their  normal  consequences. 
These  two  orders  of  causes  must  act  in  the 
same  sphere,  and  may  act  at  the  same  mo- 
ment and  on  the  same  objects.    If  so,  the 
result  must  differ  widely  from  what  it  would 
be  were  material  causes  alone  at  work ;  as, 
when  a  ball  is  struck  by  two  forces  firom 
different  directions,  it  diverges  firom   the 
route  which  either  of  the  forces  alone  would 
give  it.    Moreover,  as  an  intensely  potent 
material  force   may  virtually  suspend   or 
neutralize  a  feebler  force  of  its  own  order,  so 
may  spiritual  causes,  in  their  very  nature  of 
paramount  intensity,  suspend,  overbear,  neu- 
tralize, at  any  point  of  time  or  space,  ma- 
terial causes,  which  are  confessedly  of  less 
intense  energy.    Thus,  under  the  reign  of 
law,  we  might  expect,  on  the  occurrence  of 
certain  conditions,  the  preponderant  action 
of  spiritual  causes,  even  within  that  material 
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realm,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  birth- 
place and  nursery  of  spiritual  beings.  Events 
which  men  need  for  the  nurture  or  redemp- 
tion of  their  higher  natures,  though  out  of 
line  with  every-daj  events,  may  be  in  entire 
harmony  with  universal  law,  material  and 
spiritual, — ^in  no  sense  abnonnal,  but  com- 
pletely normal,  only  belonging  to  orderly 
sequences  of  cause  and  effect  too  recondite 
to  be  traced  or  verified  by  the  senses.  As, 
at  transition-epochs  of  the  material  universe, 
new  creations  have  confessedly  had  birth, 
and  new  causes  have  appeared  on  the  field 
of  action  ;  so  may  it  have  been  at  transition- 
epochs  of  human  development, — ^the  latter, 
equally  with  the  former,  under  the  reign 
of  law. 

Tet  another  statement  of  the  case  may 
lead  us  to  the  same  result.  At  a  certain 
period  every  autumn  occur  meteoric  showers. 
The  received  hypothesis  is,  that,  in  this 
portion  of  her  orbit,  the  earth  passes  through 
a  region  overcharged  with  that  same  nebu- 
lous matter  of  which  our  own  planet  itself 
consisted  when  it  was  *'  without  form,  and 
void."  If  so,  these  meteoric  showera,  which 
would  be  abnormal  at  any  other  season  of 
the  year,  are  normal  in  November.  In  like 
manner,  we  may  conceive  of  this  human 
world  of  ours  as  moving  on  a  normal  and 
pre-ordained  path,  and  on  that  path  coming, 
at  certain  epochs,  into  a  region  of  other  and 
higher  spiritual  attractions,  influences,  and 
forces  than  those  to  which  it  is  ordinarily 
subjected.  At  such  periods,  there  would  be 
reason  to  expect  phenomena  which  do  not 
occur  at  other  times, — signs  from  heaven, 
and  events  on  the  earth,  seemingly  as  ab- 
normal as  are  the  meteoric  showers  to  the 
unscientific  observer,  yet  to  the  divine  mind, 
and  to  higher  intelligences,  as  truly  normal 
as  we  believe  those  showers  to  be.  At  such 
periods,  powers  which  do  not  fall  within 
man's  ordinary  experience  may  be  normally 
exerted  over  external  nature.  The  reign  of 
law  is  not  suspended  ;  but  the  world  is  in 


its  perihelion,  or  rather  its  periouranm,— 
its  nearest  approach  to  heaven. 

But  what  proof  have  we  that  there  have 
been  these  periouraiwn  epochs  in  the  world  & 
history  ?  I  answer,  that  we  have  as  clear, 
as  patent,  as  unmistakable  proof  of  such 
epochs  in  the  past  as  we  have  of  those  facts 
in  the  material  history  of  the  world  on  which 
scientific  theories  are  based.  Here  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  natural  science  rests 
on  natural  history  ;  that  is,  on  human  testi- 
mony,—on  the  same  testimony  on  which  we 
rely  for  the  facts  of  man's  history.  And  I 
know  of  no  law  of  evidence  by  which  the 
marvellous  stories  of  geologists  and  zoologists 
should  be  admitted,  and  the  no  more  marvel- 
lous, and  at  least  equally  well-authenticated, 
stories  of  the  Hebrew  historians  and  the 
evangelists  should  be  rejected.  If  we  feel 
constrained  so  to  shape  our  scientific  theories 
as  to  embrace  and  account  for  the  former,  we 
are  equally  bound  to  find  room  in  our  theories 
for  the  latter.  It  is,  indeed,  contended  that 
the  facts  of  natural  history,  though  many  of 
them  belong  to  the  remote  past,  admit  of 
verification  at  the  present  time.  This  is 
indeed  true  ;  but  the  same  thing  is  equally 
true  of  the  facts  of  sacred  history. 

I  will  take  for  my  first  instance  authentic 
prophecy.  This  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  fact 
capable  of  proof  at  the  present  moment ;  for 
the  antiquity  of  the  prophetical  writings, 
and  the  condition  of  the  nations  about 
which  the  prophets  wrote,  are  not  dogmas, 
or  matters  of  conjecture,  but  items  of  know- 
ledge beyond  dispute.  The  existence  of 
authentic  prophecy  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
can  be  denied  only  by  being  ignored. 

While  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Idumiea, 
were  still  rich,  strong,  and  mighty,  the  He- 
brew seers  not  only  foretold  their  fall  and 
ruin,  but  wrote  specific  predictions  with 
regard  to  their  fate,  which,  within  the 
present  century,  have  been  shown  to  be 
circumstantially  accurate,  even  in  their  mi- 
nutest particulars. 
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In  these  same  books,  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  for  the  last  eighteen  cen- 
turies, was  written  in  advance  as  plainly 
and  as  accurately  as  it  could  be  written 
now.  Tet  it  was,  and  still  is,  an  entirely 
unique  history, — ^that  of  a  nation  surviving 
its  nationality;  scattered,  but  not  absorbed ; 
divided,  but  not  dismembered ;  disintegrated, 
but  not  destroyed ;  like  the  bush  on  Horeb, 
ever  burning,  but  unconsumed.  "I  will 
make  a  full  end  of  all  the  nations  whither 
I  have  driven  thee ;  but  I  will  not  make  a 
foil  end  of  thee."  "  I  will  sift  the  house  of 
Israel  among  all  the  nations  like  as  com  is 
sifted  in  a  sieve ;  yet  shall  not  the  least 
gram  fall  upon  the  earth/' 

These  same  writers  also  foretell  the  advent 
of  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Judah, 
David,  who  would  be  despised,  rejected,  slain, 
by  his  own  people,  yet  would  establish  a 
teign  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  piety, 
vhich  should  extend  to  alien  and  distant 
nations,  should  know  no  decline,  and  should 
ultimately  embrace  the  whole  world.  So 
strong  a  hold  did  this  prediction  obtain  upon 
the  Hebrew  mind,  that,  at  the  Christian 
€»!  the  entire  people  was  in  a  blaze  of 
prophetic  anticipation.  The  prescient  voice 
vas  caught  even  by  Pagan  poets  and  histo- 
nans ;  and  the  great  prediction  was  echoed 
by  the  whole  civilized  world.  In  Jesus 
Christ,  these  prophetic  anticipations  began 
to  be  fulfilled ;  and  the  whole  history  of  his 
Church  has  been  thus  far  their  progressive 
Terification. 

Now,  but  one  Mind  in  the  universe  can 
W  given  voice  to  history  in  prophecy ; 
but  one  Hand  can  re-write  prophecy  in 
^tory.  Authentic  prophecy  is,  as  I  have 
^  a  fiu:t  capable  of  ample  proof ;  and  the 
prophetic  ^ochs  were  perumranon  epochs. 
In  the  Jewish  history,  they  are  marked  by 
""lades.  Wag  it  not  to  be  expected  that 
ttey  would  have  been  ?  If  there  were  periods 
^^^  men  sawihe  future  as  they  could  have 
*en  it  only  by  special  divine  illumination, 


is  it  not  intrinsically  probable  that  the  very 
order  of  causes,  thus  acting  on  gifted  minds, 
would  have  wrought  also  an  outward  nature, 
and  that  their  normal,  calculable  results 
would  have  been  such  phenomena  as  are  not 
witnessed  in  the  aphauranon  periods  of  the 
world's  history  ? 

But  while  I  believe  authentic  prophecy  to 
be  as  certain,  and  as  fully  attested,  as  any 
series  of  events  in  history,  I  would  lay  still 
more  emphatic  and  chief  stress  on  the  near 
approach  of  earth  to  heaven  in  the  advent 
and  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Laying  aside  my 
prepossessions  aa  a  Christian,  and  approaching 
the  undoubted  facts  of  his  biography  as  an 
impartial  student  of  history,  I  find  in  him 
a  beingfor  whose upspringing  no  spiritual  Dar- 
winianism,  no  development -theory,  enables 
me  to  account;  whom  I  cannot  co-or- 
dinate with  his  time  or  his  surroundings. 
In  outward  seeming,  he  was  an  illiterate 
peasant,  remote  firom  the  great  centres  of 
intelligence  ;  a  rude  provincial,  brought  up 
among  poor  fishermen  and  carpenters.  Yet, 
said  he, ''  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away; 
but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away."  And 
they  liave  not.  Children  learn  them  from 
mothers'  lips.  Strong  men  are  made  strong 
wholly  by  them.  The  afflicted  find  in  them 
sole  and  sufficient  comfort.  They  are  re- 
hearsed in  the  ears  of  the  dying.  They  are 
said  in  hope  and  triumph  by  the  open  grave. 
Do  what  you  will  with  his  biography, — 
travesty  it  with  Strauss,  dislocate  it  with 
Renan,  use  all  the  power  of  learning,  genius, 
wit,  sarcasm,  malice,  to  distort  or  dwarf  its 
central  figure, — ^you  cannot,  by  any  possi- 
bility, bring  Jesus  Christ  down  to  the  level 
of  ordinary  humanity,  into  line  with  the 
men  of  his  generation,  or  even  into  line 
with  the  great  men  of  all  times.  He  still 
has  a  name  above  every  name,  and  you  can- 
not take  it  away.  His  is  the  only  character 
in  history  which  has  no  secular  parallax ; 
which  looks  as  great  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury as  in  the  first. 
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His,  too,  waj9  the  most  patent  spirit  that 
ever  tenanted  a  human  body.  His  teach- 
ings underlie  all  our  modem  civilization,  all 
progress,  all  philanthropy;  nor  is  there  a 
maxim  in  the  improved  philosophy  of  life,  of 
society,  of  commerce,  of  government,  which 
has  not  emanated  from  his  gospel,  and  may 
not  be  retranslated,  and  for  the  better,  into 
the  very  words  that  fell  from  his  lips. 

In  fine,  when  we  leave  out  the  miraculous 
element  in  his  life,  and  assign  to  him  merely 
the  place  in  history  which  an  impartial  un- 
believer would  be  constrained  to  admit  as 
rightfully  belonging  to  him  on  the  score  of 
character  and  influence,  he  still  appears  not 
one  of  a  class,  first  among  his  peers,  but  a 
class  by  himself;  not  unequalled,  but  un- 
ai^roached;  not  brightest  among  kindred 
luminaries,  but  sole  sun.  in  whose  rays  the 
stars  turn  pale. 

Now  if,  in  human  history,  such  a  person- 
age, and  but  one  such,  has  existed,  it  is  by 
no  means  probable  that  his  normal  relations 
to  outward  Nature  were  precisely  what  ours 
are.  The  laws  of  the  universe  give  man  a 
measure  of  power  over  Nature  vastly  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  most  advanced  among 
the  beasts.  If  a  being  so  great  and  good, 
that,  though  in  human  form,  he  incom- 
parably transcends  the  greatest  and  best 
that  have  preceded  or  followed  him,  has 
lived  on  this  earth,  should  we  not  expect  to 
find  that  his  normal  power  over  Nature 
exceeded  that  of  common  men  far  more 
than  theirs  exceeds  that  of  the  brutes? 
Moreover,  did  not  the  presence  on  the  earth 
of  Him,  whom  those  who  knew  him  best 
regarded  as  the  express  image  of  God,  bring 
the  earth  for  the  time  so  very  near  heaven, 
that  what  else  would  be  prodigies  would  then 
have  been  merely  normal  events, — just  as 
the  meteoric  showers,  which  would  be  prodi- 
gies in  February,  are  normal  in  November? 

I  cannot,  then,  feel  that  I  am  denying  the 
reign,  or  transcending  the  province  of  law, 
in  clinging,  as  I  do,  with  my  whole  heart 


and  soul,  to  the  miracles  said  to  have  pre- 
ceded, accompanied,  and  followed  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  this  world.  If  he  was  the 
personage  whom,  merely  as  a  student  of 
secular  history,  I  know  him  to  have  been, 
his  heavenly  birth-song,  his  works  of  power 
and  mercy,  the  glory  of  his  transfiguration, 
seem  to  me  only  an  exterior  manifestation, 
belonging  of  right,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  universe,  to  a  spirit  like  his. 
It  was  as  natural  that  his  love  should  work 
its  whole  will  among  the  death-bound,  the 
djdng,  and  the  dead,  as  that  ours  should 
remain  impotent  at  the  death-bed,  the  bier, 
and  the  grave ;  as  natural  that  he  should 
rise  from  the  sepulchre  as  that  we  should 
sleep  in  it. 

Let  me  now  state  in  the  fewest  possible 
words  the  argument  which  I  have  attempted 
to  draw  out  in  detail.  It  is  objected  ta 
miracles  so  called  (this  is  not,  however,  a 
scriptural  term,  the  word  in  the  Gospels 
rendered  mirades  meaning  simply  signs), — 
it  is  objected  that  such  events  cannot  have 
occurred  under  the  reign  of  law.  I  answer, 
that  authentic  prophecy  is  an  historical  fact,, 
and  that  the  sole  and  unapproached  position 
of  Jesus  Christ  among  mankind  is  equally  an 
historical  fact ;  that  these  facts,  unparalleled 
in  other  jieriods  of  human  history,  constitute 
peculiar  and  distinguishing  features  of  their 
respective  epochs ;  and  that,  under  the  reign 
of  law,  we  should  expect  them  to  have  been 
attended  by  external  manifestations  and 
events  corresponding  with  them  in  type,  and 
commensurate  with  them  in  dignity  and 
grandeur.  The  true  points  at  issue  are 
involved  in  the  questions:  Has  authentic 
prophecy  been  written  ?  and,  especially,  Has 
Jesus  Christ  a  peculiar  and  unprecedented 
place  in  human  history  ?  If  these  questions, 
or  the  latter  of  the  two,  must  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  then,  in  accordance 
with  what  has  confessedly  taken  place  at 
paroxysmal  and  transition  epochs  in  the 
material  universe,  events  out  of  the  line  of 
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daily  experience  were  to  have  been  expected 
io  connection  with  the  epochs  of  prophecy, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  the  epoch 
of  the  theophany,  which  Jesus  was. 

From  the  facts,  we  now  pass  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  record.  Let  ns  con- 
sider the  efficacy  of  prayer,  which  is  said  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  inexorable  reign  of 
bw.  Here  we  have,  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  in  question,  founts, — some  of  them, 
indeed,  entirely  subjective,  yet  certainly 
credible  on  the  accumulated  and  uninter- 
mitted  testimony  of  those  to  whose  experi- 
ence they  appertain ;  others  open  to  the 
observation  of  all  men.  Christian  conscious- 
ness bears  witness,  with  the  utmost  stress  of 
assurance,  not  only  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
bat  to  an  efficacy  so  closely  proportioned 
to  its  frequency,  persistency,  and  fervour,  as 
to  suggest  the  idea,  not  of  fortuitous  coin- 
cidence, but  of  that  uniform  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  which  we  call  law.  Prayer 
bas  been  found  so  certain  and  efficient  a 
ineans  of  neutralizing  temptation,  transfigur- 
ing sorrow,  and  facilitating  arduous  duty, 
that  many  resort  to  it  with  the  same  confi- 
dence with  which  they  would  avail  them- 
fidves  of  a  mechanical  force  for  a  material 
QhL  Observation,  too,  so  currently  associ- 
ates whatever  outward  manifestation  there 
can  be  of  the  habit  of  prayer  with  a  pure, 
Tirtnons,  and  useful  life,  that  the  beneficent 
effect  of  prayer  on  character  is  a  fact  which 
few  will  doubt.  Now,  prayer  is  either  a  real 
ttaosaction  of  the  human  spirit  with  the 
^i^e ;  or  else  it  is  a  foolish  and  fanatical 
process  of  self-excitation, — a  farce,  an  illu- 
sion, a  sham.  Can  the  highest  results  as  to 
<^Qct  and  character  proceed  from  an  acted 
lie,  an  unreality,  a  gross  and  absurd  mistake, 
» stupid  blunder  ?  Yes,  when  the  nettle 
i^eais  figs ;  and  the  mushroom,  roses. 

But  does  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  if  admitted, 
conflict  with  the  reign  of  law  ?  Does  it  not 
rather  establish,  confirm,  complement  it? 
For  if  we  suppose  prayer— the  highest  frame, 


the  loftiest  enterprise,  of  the  human  soul — 
to  have  no  consequence  in  the  spiritual 
universe,  we  have,  then,  a  cause  without  an 
efiect,  an  efibrt  without  a  result,  an  aim  with- 
out an  end.  All  other  states  and  acts  of 
the  mind  are  under  the  dominion  of  law. 
Thought,  reflection,  analysis,  the  flight  of 
fancy,  the  aspirations  of  all  the  higher 
powers  of  the  intellect,  have  their  com- 
mensurate revenue.  Is  prayer  alone  ab- 
normal ?  Or  is  there  any  thing  inconsistent 
with  a  law-loving  philosophy  in  those  canons 
of  the  Christian's  faith,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive ;"  "  Draw  nigh  unto  God,  and  he 
will  draw  nigh  unto  you  "  ? 

But  there  is  among  Christians,  it  is  alleged, 
a  faith  in  at  least  the  possible  efficacy  of 
prayer  as  to  the  course  of  outward  events. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
the  uncertainty  of  a  specific  answer  to 
prayer  for  temporal  blessings  is  pre-eminently 
the  Christian  doctrine ;  for  our  Lord  him- 
self has  given  us  his  own  example  in  offering 
such  petitions  with  submission  to  a  higher 
wisdom :  "  If  it  may  be,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me :  nevertheless,  Thy  will,  not  mine, 
be  done."  And  though  He,  the  all-perfect, 
the  best  beloved,  prayed  thus  in  agony,  the 
cup  passed  not  from  him.  St.  Paul,  too,  tells 
us,  that,  when  he  prayed  repeatedly  for 
relief  from  a  bodily  infirmity  which  he 
thought  impaired  his  usefulness,  he  was  not 
heard  in  that  he  prayed  for ;  but,  as  has 
been  the  experience  of  unnumbered  Chris- 
tians, his  prayer  was  answered  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  blessed  assurance,  "  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee ;  for  My  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness."  Yet  these  same  Scrip- 
tures  do  record  instances  in  which  such 
prayers  are  said  to  have  been  answered,  and 
give  us  encouragement  to  offer  them. 

Now,  may  not  the  specific  efficacy  of 
prayer  for  temporal  blessings,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  entirely  consistent  with  the 
reign  of  law  ?  Under  that  reign,  industry 
and  enterprise^  generally,  but  not  always^ 
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receive  the  specific  good  they  seek.  May 
not  the  spiritual  industry,  the  heaven-scaling 
enterprise,  of  prayer,  under  that  same  law, 
sometimes,  though  not  always,  receive  the 
blessing  sought  ? 

It  is  asked,  however.  Is  it  not  intrinsically 
more  probable  that  it  is  the  law  (if  law  there 
be)  of  the  divine  administration,  that  what 
is  best  for  man,  asked  or  unasked,  is  given 
to  him  ?  This  I  believe ;  and,  for  this  very 
reason,  I  will  pray  in  my  time  of  need  or 
solicitude.  For  may  not  the  spirit  in  which 
I  pray  make  that  good  for  me  which  else 
were  not  good,  so  that,  under  the  immutable 
law  of  sovereign  love,  I  may  receive,  through 
prayer,  the  blessing  which  I  shall  then  own 
and  use  aright, — ^which,  unasked,  and  there- 
fore ungratefully  received  and  used,  would 
be  no  blessing,  and  would  therefore  be,  by 
the  same  law,  withholden  ? 

We  thus  see  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  does  not  introduce 
caprice  and  irregularity  into  human  experi- 
ence, but  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
sovereignty  of  law. 

The  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon 
the  soul  of  man  is  another  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity which  is  denied  in  the  name  of  law. 
This,  however,  is  claimed  as  a  fact  of  ex- 
perience. It  was  taught  even  by  the  more 
enlightened  Pagans ;  and  no  Christian  ever 
had  a  more  profound  and  vital  consciousness 
of  the  divine  influence  than  Socrates  had,  if 
Plato  reports  him  aright.  Certainly,  too, 
there  have  been  within  our  own  experience 
dissuasives  from  evil,  suggestions  of  duty, 
preparations  for  trial,  thoughts  of  peace, 
foreshinings  of  the  higher  life,  which  could 
not  be  traced  to  external  influences,  or  to 
laws  of  association  in  our  own  minds,  and 
which  the  Christian  loves  to  ascribe  to  the 
ever-present  Spirit  of  God.  In  affirming 
this,  do  we  deny  the  reign  of  law  ?  or  rather, 
if  there  be  a  God,  should  we  not  expect  such 
influences  under  laws  established  and  ad- 
ministered by  him  ? 


The  influence  of  man  upon  man  is  subject 
to  law  ;  it  is  not  fortuitous,  and  capricious 
in  its  workings ;  it  is  determined  by  force 
on  the  one  side,  and  receptivity  on  the  other; 
and,  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
factors,  it  admits  of  measurement  and  calcu- 
lation hardly  less  precise  than  our  estimate 
of  the  operation  of  chemical  agents  or  me* 
chanical  forces.  Has  God  created  souls  that 
shall  lie  open  to  the  influence  of  any  and 
every  spirit  but  his  own?  Is  it  not  im- 
measurably more  probable  that  he  has  his 
own  avenues  and  modes  of  access  to  every 
spirit  ?  And,  if  so,  can  we  not  conceive  of 
his  influence  on  man  as — ^no  less  than  the 
forces  of  outward  Nature — ^under  the  so- 
vereign control  of  law  ;  under  unvarying 
conditions ;  so  ordered  as  to  help,  but  never 
supersede,  free  agency ;  contingent,  like  man's 
influence,  on  the  subject's  receptivity ;  flow- 
ing in  benignantly,  though  not  overpower- 
ingly,  on  the  willing  soul ;  forfeited,  in  the 
strong  language  of  Scripture,  "  grieved," 
"  quenched,"  by  the  soul  that  finds  no  joy 
in  the  loving  offices  of  its  Creator  and 
Father  ? 

We  see,  then,  that  this  whole  realm  of 
experience  may  be  as  rigidly  under  the  su- 
premacy of  law  as  are  the  influences  of  sun 
and  rain  on  the  seed  and  the  harvest-field. 

There  remains  the  doctrine  of  a  dis- 
cretionary Providence,  wliich  I  cannot  omit, 
though  I  must  treat  it  with  the  utmost 
brevity.  It  is  maintained  that  the  general 
laws  which  manifestly  govern  outward  Na- 
ture leave  no  room  for  the  action  of  the 
Divine  Providence  in  behalf  of  individual 
All  that  needs  to  be  said  here  is,  that  the 
omnipotent  God  may  do,  under  the  reign 
of  law,  what  man  is  constantly  doing  con- 
fessedly under  the  reign  of  law.  I  exercise 
a  discretionary  providence  within  a  limited 
scope.  I  own  a  field,  I  will  suppose.  I  may 
make  that  field  an  orchard,  a  desert,  or  a 
wilderness.  I  am  possessed  of  wealth.  I 
may  send  with  it  comfort  and  joy  through 
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4  score  of  else  wretched  homes ;  or,  hy  my 
pennriotLsness,  I  may  make  my  own  home 
cheerless  and  desolate.  There  is  here  no 
infraction  of  general  laws ;  bnt  I  insert  my 
own  will  so  as  to  make  these  laws  do  my 
bidding.  I  do  not  stop  or  overturn  the 
ishariot ;  bat  I  take  the  reins,  and  the  wheels 
moye  as  I  would  have  them  move.  Can  God's 
power  be  less  than  man's?  On  the  other 
hand,  may  not  man's  action  upon  Nature 
under  law  interpret  (rod's  action  upon  Na- 
toie  under  the  laws  which  he  has  made 
sapieme,  and  which  he  no  more  transcends 
than  he  sufTexs  man  to  violate  them  ?  Man 
disturhs  not  the  normal  relation  between 
cause  and  effect,  or  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent: no  more  does  the  Divine  Providence. 
Bnt  as  man,  to  effect  his  purposes,  so  lays 
hold  on  the  course  of  Nature  as  to  modify 
the  current  of  events,  yet  without  deranging 
the  laws  of  causation ;  in  like  manner  may 
the  Divine  will  interpose  with  reference  to 
man's  deserts  or  needs,  so  that  the  laws  of 
causation  shall  be  undisturbed,  and  yet 
events  shall  flow  in  an  entirely  different 
dannel  from  that  which  they  would  have 
taken  had  man's  deserts  or  needs  been  other 
than  they  are. 


Tet  more  :  the  admission  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  influence  on  the  soul  of  man 
opens  still  another  field  for  the  action  of 
Providence.  By  the  infusion  of  shaping, 
guiding,  restraining,  admonishing  thoughts, 
God  may,  through  the  will  of  individual 
man,  modify  his  position  with  reference  to 
the  course  of  events, —  the  phenomenal 
world ;  and  though,  as  I  have  indicated, 
I  believe  much  more  than  this,  all  that  is 
claimed  by  Christians  as  to  the  controlling 
agency  of  the  Divine  Providence  in  human 
affairs  might  be  effected  by  this  action  on 
the  minds  of  men,  even  were  the  outward 
universe  under  the  reign  of  inflexible  laws, 
never  modified  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  time  by  a  discretionary  Providence. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  you  that 
Christianity,  so  far  firom  setting  aside  the 
reign  of  law,  is  at  all  points  consistent 
with  it.  Only  it  vivifies  the  cold,  mechanical 
conception  of  law.  It  admits  the  wheels ; 
but  it  beholds  and  adores  the  Living  Spirit 
in  the  wheels.  It  republishes  the  dictum  of 
philosophy  in  that  sublime  utterance  which 
fell  from  heaven  on  the  ear  of  the  rapt 
apostle  :  "  The  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth !" 
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LL  tlungs  axe  of  Ood.  The  moral 
forces  of  the  uniyerse  are  in  Him. 
To  evolve  and  apply  these  forces, 
is  its  great  moral  problem ;  to  bring  the 
creature  into  sympathy  with  the  Creator, 
the  great  measure  for  its  moral  restoration 
and  perfection. 

To  effect  tUs,  Gk>d  must  reveal  himself ; 
and  to  a  race  embraced  within  a  world  of 
sense,  He  must  reveal  himself  in  the  visible 
and  sensible. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  Grod  may 
disclose  himself  in  the  visible  and  sensible  : 
Mrst,  In  the  fixed  order  of  nature,  or  by  the 
system  of  immutable  laws  :  Second,  By  the 
interruption  or  transcending  of  those  laws,  in 
attestation  of  a  verbal  revelation :  Third, 
By  personal  representation,  attested  in  like 
manner. 

Combining  with  all  these,  and  supple- 
menting or  modifying  them,  is  the  disclosure 
of  God  in  our  moral  consciousness.  This, 
combined  with  the  first  above-mentioned,  or 
the  disclosure  of  God  by  fixed  laws,  makes 
the  rehgion  of  nature ;  and  this,  perverted 
and  corrupted  by  human  imagination,  pas- 
sion, and  pravity,  constitutes  that  of  the 
heathen  world.  Its  combination  with  the 
second  gives  us  the  Hebrew  sfystem.  Its 
blending  with  the  third  appears  in  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  or 
the  revelation  of  the  divine  nature  in  a 
human  person,  is  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  Christianity.  The  superior  efficiency  of 
that  revelation  for  the  moral  renovation 
and  perfection  of  man,  as  demonstrated  by 
history  and  the  philosophy  of  mind,  goes 
far  to  prove  the  divine  original  of  that 


religion  of  which  it  is  the  distinctive  and 
capital  characteristic.  This  is  the  scox>e  of 
my  present  argument. 

My  theme  is.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God  as  the  great  restorative  and  conser* 
vative  moral  force  of  the  world. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
has  no  analogue  amongst  the  religions  of  the 
world.  In  moral  a£fpect  and  significance  en- 
tirely aloof  firom  the  Avatars  or  incarnations 
of  Brahminism  or  Buddhism  and  the  like, 
it  stands  in  Christianity  unique  and  alona 
My  argument  claims  that  this  is  one  of  those 
doctrines  that  both  vindicate  themselves  and 
the  systems  to  which  they  belong ;  one 
which,  not  invented  or  discovered  by  human 
reason,  yet  approves  itself,  when  announced 
to  our  reason,  as  peculiarly  adapted  and 
requisite  to  accomplish  the  moral  salvation 
of  our  race ;  and  that  its  adaptation  to  effect 
this,  the  highest  aim  of  all  religions,  is  of 
force  to  establish  the  truth  of  that  in  which 
alone  it  is  found. 

My  argument  assumes  the  existence  of  a 
God,  rational  and  moral ;  and  infers,  from  a 
perceived  fitness  of  things  to  produce  rational 
and  beneficent  results,  their  origin  from 
Him.  It  applies  this  reasoning  to  the  scheme 
of  moral  forces  in  Christianity,  and  especially 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  And 
thus,  aa  the  demonstrated  adaptation  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  to  preserve  the  order  of 
the  natural  universe  argues  its  reality,  so 
indications  of  the  adaptation  of  the  incar- 
nation to  restore  and  conserve  the  order  of 
the  moral  world,  may,  to  the  extent  they 
are  disclosed,  be  reasonably  regarded  as 
furnishing  a  presumption  of  its  truth. 

We  argue,  accordingly,  that  as  presenting 
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the  profoimdest  philosophy  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  fiillen  man,  and  as  being  clearly  a 
"wisdom  and  power  unto  salvation,"  as 
oniqne  as  it  is  requisite,  this  doctrine  proves 
itself  to  be  of  Grod;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was 
fiist  promulgated  by  those  who  were  not 
philosophers,  and  who  had  no  consciousness 
or  ambition  of  philosophic  sjrstem. 

As  already  intimated,  my  argument  will 
r^ard  the  incarnation  as  the  veritable  revel- 
ation of  God  in  a  human  person.  In  thus 
defining,  it  will  essay  no  sharp  adjustment 
of  controverted  ontological  or  hjrpostatical 
relations  of  Christ  to  the  Father.  Into 
questions  of  correlation  between  them,  or  of 
tiie  duality  or  singleness  of  natures  in  Christ, 
it  is  not  requisite  to  my  present  aim  to  enter. 
Bat,  avoiding  philological  or  hermeneutical 
oonttoversieSy  my  argument  wiU  be  predicated 
on  that  unity  of  Christ  with  God  that  the 
lowest  interpretation  of  common  Scripture 
statements  seems  to  necessitate;  a  unity 
that  presents  Jesus  Christ  as  veritably  in 
himself  a  revelation  of  God. 

Such  a  unity  and  such  a  revelation  as 
seem  of  nec^sity  implied  in  the  declarations 
of  the  Evangelists,  as  in  the  first  chapter  of 
John :  *'  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in 
Ihe  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared 
Him."  And  again  :  "  In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the 
beginnii^  with  God."  **  And  the  world  was 
node  by  Him."  "  And  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld 
his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  And 
agam  (Matt.  i.  27) :  "No  man  knoweth 
the  Son,  but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth 
any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him." 
I  mean  such  a  personal  revelation  of  God  as 
seeuB  implied  in  the  declaration  that  Jesus 
WIS  "  the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  ex- 
peas  image  of  his  person;"  that  ''God  hath 


shined  in  our  hearts  to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ ;"  that  "  in  Him  dwelt  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily;"  such  a 
revelation  as  could  justify  Christ's  own 
asseveration  that  his  words  and  his  works 
were  not  his  own,  but  truly  God's ;  and  that 
"hewho  had  se^  Him,  had  seen  the  Father." 

Now,  lai^guage  of  this  description,  it  seems 
to  me,  can  imply  nothing  less  than  that 
Christ  was,  in  his  own  person,  in  a  sense 
which  was  true  of  no  other  in  human  form, 
a  veritable  revealer  of  God ;  not  of  God  in 
the  infinitude  of  his  nature, — ^for  the  infinite 
cannot  be  revealed  to  or  by  the  finite, — ^but 
of  God  in  the  quality  of  his  moral  attributes^ 
full  of  grace  and  truth,  of  pity,  mercy,  and 
love ;  such  a  revelation  as  would  have  power 
to  transfigure  our  moral  nature,  so  that  we, 
''  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  should  be  changed  into  the  same 
image,  from  glory  to  glory."  Apart  from 
the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
Christian  scheme,  the  intent  of  that  scheme, 
it  seems  to  me,  unmistakably  is,  to  set  forth 
Christ  as,  to  this  extent,  a  personal  revela- 
tion of  God.  To  this  intent,  I  shall 
argue. 

My  argument  assumes  also  a  moral  faU 
of  man;  a  fact  as  patent  in  nature  and 
history,  as  in  Scripture ;  and  which,  apart 
from  all  controverted  dogmas  of  its  origin, 
its  depth  or  extent,  clearly  needs  restoration 
and  cure.  The  actual  existence  and  preva- 
lence of  moral  evil  in  our  world  needs  no 
proof,  and  hardly  more  does  the  natural 
downward  tendency  of  souls  which  have 
once  admitted  evil  within  themselves,  and  the 
consequent  need  of  deliverance  by  a  power 
Jrom  without  themselves.  My  aim  will  be 
to  show  the  natural  efficiency  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  a  human  person  to  accom- 
plish such  a  deliverance,  and  the  evidence 
thus  accruing  to  Christianity,  which  pre- 
sents this  remedy  for  the  moral  malady  of 
man. 
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This  argument  resolves  itself  into  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : — 

1.  In  order  to  salvation,  t.  ^.,  in  order  to 
his  highest  excellency  and  bliss,  man  must 
be  conformed  morally  to  God. 

2.  Such  conformity  can  be  wrought  in  the 
soul  only  by  sympathy  with  God,  or  the 
feeling  of  his  conscious  personal  presence 
appljring  itself  directly  to  the  soul. 

3.  Such  S3rmpathy  can  be  created  only  by 
God's  revelation  of  Himself. 

1st.  By  a  person,  and 

2nd.  By  a  human  person, — i.  e. ,  one  which, 
while  representing  truly  the  divine  nature, 
is  exhibited  also  as  living,  acting,  speaking, 
feeling,  suffering,  under  human  limitations 
and  conditions. 

These  propositions  can  be  proved,  both 
analyticaUy  and  historically.  We  will  con- 
sider,— 

First,  the  necessity  of  conformity  to  God, 
morally,  in  order  to  salvation. 

That  to  this  end  the  soul  must  be  in 
moral  accord  with  God, — ^with  that  Being 
who  is  the  fountain,  the  very  element  of  its 
existence,  in  whom  it  must  for  ever  live, 
move,  and  have  being ;  with  the  ever-present, 
all  -  pervading,  all  -  embracing,  eternally 
regnant  Spirit  that  must  forever  enfold  it 
with  its  emotion,  its  will,  and  its  power, — 
seems  a  proposition  requiring  no  argument. 
Discrepancy  with  Him  must  inevitably  be 
everlasting  jangle  and  discord  with  the  uni- 
verse ;  a  condition  as  hopeless  of  happiness 
as  would  be  that  of  a  man  with  his  present 
phjTsical  nature  immersed  in  the  sun.  God 
must,  by  the  laws  of  being,  be  to  a  soul  not 
conformed  to  Him  a  "  consuming  fire." 

He  must  be  so  by  the  natural  effect  of 
mind  acting  on  mind. 

Mind  acting  on  mind  is  the  mightiest 
factor  we  know  of  in  this  life,  of  pleasure  or 
pain ;  beyond  all  delights  of  sense,  beyond 
all  tortures  of  poison,  or  steel,  or  scourge, 
or  flame.  From  human  hate  or  scorn, 
men  gladly  hide  in  the  very  grave.     So 


they  exult  to  pluck  the  guerdon  of  love 
or  fame,  in  the  very  jaws  of  death.  What 
then  must  be  the  action  of  the  mind  of 
God,  forever  raying  its  emotion  of  love 
or  abhorrence  on  the  soul,  but  a  Heaven 
or  a  Hell? 

Moreover,  in  order  to  eternal  life,  man 
must  be  conformed  to  God  as  the  perfect 
archetype  of  beauty  and  right ;  else  the 
eternal  necessity  of  our  moral  being,  which 
unites  virtue  to  happiness  and  vice  to  misery, 
must  be  broken. 

Heaven  is  no  sapphire  city,  no  robes  of 
white,  no  walls  of  amethyst  and  gold.  It 
must  be  found  in  the  soul's  harmony  with 
the  All-good,  the  Almighty  and  the  Ever- 
lasting. Else,  nearer  the  blazing  throne  the 
worse  ;  the  soul  would  hurry  to  hide  in  the 
very  shadow  of  death  firom  the  blasting 
beauty  of  Grod. 

The  light  is  beautiful,  and  sweet  is  it  to 
the  eye  to  behold  the  sun ;  but  to  the  eye 
diseased,  its  beauty  and  sweetness  become 
shafts  of  flame.  Sweet  is  music ;  but  to  the 
ear  diseased  the  most  delicious  strains  ever 
borne  on  mortal  airs  grate  torturing  discord. 
So  it  must  be  to  the  soul  of  man  in  this 
universe  not  in  accord  with  its  Creator. 

In  the  second  place,  the  power  to  secure 
this  conformity  must  be  sought  in  the  divine 
nature  itself,  revealed  to  man  ;  not  only  as 
thus  disclosing  the  paradigm  to  which  the 
soul  must  be  conformed,  but  also  the  forces 
to  effect  such  conformity.  God  Himself  is 
the  mightiest  of  formative  forces  applied  to 
the  human  soul.  The  God  we  worship  ever 
forms  us  to  his  own  image,  be  he  Jehovah  or 
Juggernaut,  a  Christ  or  a  Belial.  The 
mightiest,  certainly,  if  not  the  only  power 
to  restore  the  fEdlen  soul,  is  in  the  evolution 
of  the  moral  Grod, — the  power  to  new-create, 
in  the  original  Creator.  This  evolution  re- 
quires a  personal  revelation.  Accordingly, 
to  unfold  and  apply  to  souls  his  own  idea 
through  a  revelation  in  a  human  person,  is 
the  Christian  scheme  of  salf>ation. 
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Id  accordance  with  this  aim  it  ib  note- 
worthy, the  forces  of  that  scheme  are  all 
eminently  and  characteristically  personal 
rather  than  dogmatic.  The  universe  is  to 
be  saved  by  a  person,  not  a  precept,  a  thesis, 
or  a  philosophy.  Salvation  is  through  faith 
in  a  person  ;  is  believing  in,  being  in,  abiding 
in,  living  or  dying  in,  a  person.  It  is  putting 
on,  being  baptized  into,  confessing,  serving, 
loving  a  person.  The  term  Christianity  is 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
fiuth  in  Christ.  All  is  Christ.  Imperson- 
alities,  abstractions,  qualities  separate  from 
subjects,  graces  from  persons,  figure  little. 
Prominent  ever,  over  all  its  field  of  vision, 
is  a  living  form,  a  face,  a  person.  The  whole 
system,  its  entire  genius,  looks  personward. 
ETerything  in  ritual  and  doctrine  is  adjusted 
and  phrased  to  bring  before  the  mind  a  per- 
son. This  is  the  objective  aim  and  view. 
The  creed  is  ever  the  mere  star-glass ; 
Chiist  Himself,  ever  the  morning  star.  Not 
an  intellectual  or  ethical  £fystem,  not  a 
scheme  of  abstract  graces  and  virtues,  but 
a  living  soul,  that  wears  all  graces  and 
virtues  as  his  embodiment,  and  quickens 
through  all  with  a  life, — ^who  is  indeed  self- 
styled  as  Himself  "  the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life," — ^is  the  Bedeemer  of  the  world. 

In  this  way  alone,  through  a  Person  who 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  was  redemp- 
tion practicable.  For  thus  only  could  the 
saving  forces  which  are  in  God  be  brought 
to  apply  themselves  adequately  to  man's 
soul.  God  is  a  person.  A  person  can  be 
properly  expressed  or  revealed  only  by  a 
person.  No  abstractions  could  do  it,  no 
mere  form  of  words^  no  dogma,  no  system. 
A  soul  is  so  separated  from  a  mere  attribute, 
is  of  such  an  entirely  different  order  of  ex- 
istence, that  it  cannot  be  represented  by  it. 
Abstractions  have  no  life  in  them,  no  warmth, 
no  plastic  power ;  mere  unsubstantial  phan- 
tasms or  concepts  of  the  mind.  A  religion 
consisting  of  them  would  be  the  most  shadowy 
and  powerless  of  things.   To  the  million,  the 


purely  spiritual  and  infinite  is  simply  incon- 
ceivable ;  and  to  the  sage,  equally  an  im- 
practicable mystery. 

A  God  attempted  to  be  disclosed  simply 
through  these,  could  be  no  Saviour,  certainly, 
of  the  mass ;  lus  gospel  no  gospel  for  the 
poor.  They  know  and  feel  simply  things  in 
the  concrete.  They  require  sensuous  imagery 
or  embodiment.  No  mere  philosophies  or 
theologies  are  to  them  revelations  of  God, 
any  more  than  a  treatise  on  optics  is  light, 
or  an  analysis  of  colours  is  picture. 

When  I  claim  that  God  can  be  adequately 
revealed  only  by  a  person,  I  mean  as  I  have 
premised,  the  living  God,  the  moral  God; 
something  beyond  a  force,  a  principle,  a 
dynamic  element. 

Those  that  use  the  term  '^  God  "  to  denote 
simply  these,  seem  to  me  to  violate  the 
essential  idea  of  the  word,  to  use  language 
nonsensically,  and  by  a  misnomer  to  convert 
an  attribute  into  a  substance,  a  predicate 
into  a  subject. 

God,  as  a  moral  person,  cannot  be  revealed 
by  general  laws  further  than  as  the  mere 
operator  of  those  laws.  Beasoning  from  the 
consciousness  of  our  own  moral  constitu- 
tion to  God  as  its  author,  we  may  believe 
God  is  a  moral  person,  and  as  such  dwells 
behind  these  lawa  But  the  laws  themselves 
disclose  only  a  fixed  order,  that  turns  not 
aside  for  pity  or  love  or  justice,  that  never 
forgives,  never  relents  ;  crushing  alike  what- 
ever comes  in  its  path,  the  innocent  and 
lovely  equally  with  the  foul  and  the 
guilty. 

It  is  true,  God  as  a  moral  person  may  be 
evidenced  by  the  visible  arrest  or  interrup- 
tion of  those  laws  in  the  interest  of  truth, 
justice,  or  mercy,  especially  if,  as  in  case 
of  the  Jews,  such  arrest  and  suspension  are 
associated  with  voice  and  vision,  authenti-* 
eating  law  and  verbal  enunciation.  But  still 
it  is  God  the  infinite,  the  incomprehensible, 
the  unapproachable,  the  ever-veiled ;  one 
tokening  himself  in  signs  and  wonders,  but 
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hiding  in  the  thick  darkness  or  accessless 
light. 

How  dim  and  feeble  such  a  disclosure  ; 
how  inadequate  to  the  wants  and  capacities, 
at  least  of  the  millions ;  how  £ELr  beyond 
their  reach  of  yiyid,  assimilative,  conscious 
sympathy  !  They  require  to  this  end  a 
visible  person  exhibiting  the  divine  love  and 
sjrmpathy  in  Ufe,  action,  and  sufiering. 

No  mere  verbai  predication  of  attributes 
suffices ;  although,  such  a  revelation  through 
a  person,  having  once  been  made,  words  are 
competent  to  perpetuate  it  historically  and 
doctrinally.  On  the  basis  of  recorded  and 
attested  fact,  the  human  mind  can  call  up 
and  continue  to  itself  such  a  revelation,  with 
the  power  of  present  reality.  The  more  es- 
pecially may  it  do  this  with  the  preternatural 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  the  Chris- 
tian scheme  presents ;  and  it  is  legitimate, 
in  arguing  that  scheme,  to  argue  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  own  provisions.  With  the 
preternatural  aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit  pro- 
mised to  assist  the  conceptions  of  the  human 
mind  as  a  perpetual  suggestion  and  continua- 
tion, so  to  speak,  of  the  present  Christ,  our 
mind  is  certainly  adequate,  a  personal  revela- 
tion ha'^ng  been  once  made,  to  perpetuate 
that  revelation  in  its  thought  and  sentiment. 
But  this  revelation  will  tend  in  each  mind 
to  clothe  itself  with  personal  embodiment 
and  feature,  adapted  to  the  experience,  the 
idiosyncrasies,  and  the  moral  tastes  and  needs 
of  the  ihdividual. 

And  here  let  us  note  the  divine  wisdom  of 
the  New  Testament  Revelation,  in  that  while 
in  Christ  the  moral  God  is  clearly  disclosed, 
the  corporeal  Christ  is  no  where  deUneated. 
Of  the  mightiest,  most  glorious  personage 
that  has  entered  the  circle  of  time,  no  pic- 
ture, no  statue,  no  trace,  not  even  a  hint 
historical,  is  left,  whereby  to  frame  a  cor- 
poreal likeness.^  Each  mind  is  left  to  its 
own  ideal,  fashioned  as  it  will  be  by  its  own 

*  I  need  not  say,  I  regard  the  famous  epistle  of 
Fnblins  Lenttdos  as  a  f oi^geiy. 


moral  taste  or  peculiar  spiritual  want,  so  that 
each  human  soul  sees  its  own  face  of  Christ; 
and  while  the  historical  Christ  retires  behi&d 
the  darkness  of  the  crucifixion  or  the  ascen- 
sion-cloud, the  personal  Christ  still  walks  the 
earth  with  forever-open  face,  and  as  million- 
visaged  as  the  ideals  of  the  sons  of  men. 

And  here  again  we  note  another  of  the 
peculiar  moral  forces  of  the  Christian  scheme. 
This  personal  Christ  is  no  mere  idealization 
of  a  dead  sage,  saint,  or  hero,  no  mere 
historic  memory  embodied,  as  of  an  Epa- 
minondas  or  a  Plato.  He  is  no  past  per- 
sonage. We  go  to  no  tomb  to  find  Him. 
He  lives  evermore,  and  is  conceived  of  as 
present,  not  only  in  thought,  but  in  reaUty, 
to  each  and  every  soul,  everywhere  to  the 
end  of  time ;  revealed  to  faith  and  love, 
though  hid  the  while  to  sense. 

Thus  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  a 
Christ,  unecUpsed  by  time  or  death,  is  to 
shine  forth  on  the  earth  as  long  as  the  sun, 
that  face  living  and  present  to  each  and  all 
of  the  sons  of  men,  and  beaming  on  them 
with  a  S3rmpathy  assimilating  the  human  to 
the  divine. 

Thus  we  ha^  what  Plato  desiderates  in 
his  Phfledo ;  that  very  farm  and  face  of 
virtue,  which,  according  to  his  thought, 
could  it  be  seen  by  our  bodily  eyes,  would 
excite  in  us  a  wonderful  love,  and  captivate 
us  with  its  beauty.  But  that  which  thus 
captivates  is  no  mere  abstraction  or  intel- 
lectual conception.  Such  breed  in  us  no 
love,  no  enthusiasm,  no  assimilative  sym- 
pathy. But  what  we  have  before  us  is  a 
purely  and  perfectly  virtuous  being,  in  which 
all  graces  and  excellences  are  but  phases  of 
a  living  soul ;  the  loftiest,  purest,  sweetest, 
holiest  Ideal  realized, — ^the  divine  beauty 
incarnate, — the  Son  of  God.  To  draw  men, 
through  gazing  on  that  face,  into  assimilative 
8fympathy  which  shall  transform  the  fallen 
soul  into  the  image  of  its  Maker,  is  the  great 
aim  of  Christianity. 

The  restorative   forces  for  such  a  soul 
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evidently  most  be,  as  we  have  already  indi- 
cated, from  without  itseHf.  Once  admitting 
sin  within  ^tself,  it  has  come  within  a  fatal 
circle,  from  which,  left  to  itself,  it  will  not 
escape.  It  must  be  delivered  by  being  drawn 
into  sympathy  with  a  purer  mind. 

No  theories  or  definitions  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  the  right  or  expedient,  suffice'. 
The  great  difficulty  is  not  in  intellect,  but 
soul ;  not  to  define,  but  to  induce  pursuit ; 
to  create  a  loving  and  a  choosing.  ''  Video 
mdiara  prcboque.    Deteriora  aequor,** 

"I  see  the  good,  and  I  approve  it  too ; 
I  know  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  porsae," — 

is  the  self-recorded  epitaph  of  the  most 
Iffilliant  and  illumined  intellects.  "The 
good  I  would,  I  do  not ;  the  evil  I  would 
not,  that  I  do,"  pictures  the  malady.  Nor 
is  it  mere  choosing  that  makes  morality.  It 
is  the  motive  of  the  choice.  The  essence  of 
virtue  is  the  love  of  virtue  itself. 

This  love  is  kindled  in  vision  of  a  person, 
not  a  thesis  or  a  philosophy  or  a  paradigm. 
Life  comes  from  life ;  from  the  action  of 
soul  on  soul.  We  need  that  m3rsterious 
power, — earlier  bom  than  logic,  swifter  than 
induction,  irresolvable  by  analysis,  occult 
amidst  the  primal  and  ultimate  elements  of 
our  being,  which  we  call  sympathy, — ^that 
wondrous  power  of  life  with  life,  assimilating, 
through  inter-consciousness,  souls  that  are 
brought  into  communion ;  that  makes  us 
S^w  like  to  the  face  we  gaze  on ;  that 
shapes  the  infant  countenance  to  the  mo- 
ther's smile,  with  almost  its  earliest  look  on 
the  light. 

By  this  influence,  this  extension  of  per- 
duality,  the  Creator  transfigures  created 
minds  to  his  own  likeness,  and  binds  the 
moral  universe  to  Himself.  It  extends,  we 
believe,  through  all  orders  of  being,  a  charm 
from  the  eternal  mind  through  the  lowest 
Tank  of  ascending  souls,  drawing  up  all  to 
himself ;  a  chain,  fastening  all  to  his  throne 
which,  bemg  sundered,  the  bands  of  moral 


order  would  break,  and  the  moral  universe 
sink  to  night  and  chaos. 

This  assimilative  power  of  sympathy  is 
mightier  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  being  into  inter-consciousness 
with  which  the  soul  is  drawn.  Evidently, 
then,  it  is  the  mightiest  in  communion  with 
God.  Now,  whether  or  no  we  are  authorized 
to  predicate  that  no  less  force  could  arrest 
the  fall  of  a  soul  and  new-create  it,  it  is 
clear  that  Christianity  introduces  the 
mightiest  power  in  the  universe  for  that 
purpose,  in  drawing  man  directly  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  divine  nature. 

But  to  secure  this  sympathy,  it  were  not 
enough  that  Christianity  revealed  to  us 
simply  a  personal  Ood.  It  might  simply 
disclose  almighty,  omniscient,  and  eternal 
justice  watching  over  a  world  of  sin.  The 
mind  that  is  to  draw  me  iDto  sympathy, 
must  affect  me,  not  only  with  a  sense  of  its 
purity,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  but  also  of  its 
kindness,  its  pity,  its  placableness,  its  readi- 
ness to  forgive  if  I  have  offended.  Terror 
and  despair  freeze  up  all  sympathy.  In 
order  to  enter  into  sjrmpathy  with  God,  I 
must  feel,  beyond  all  questionings,  God 
LOVES  MB,  pities  me,  is  ready  to  forgive  me 
on  repentance.  Such  sentiment  must  there- 
fore be  disclosed  in  the  person  that  reveals 
Him,  else  all  the  other  attributes  that 
should  attract  a  sinless  being  will  repel  me 
as  a  sinner. 

I  surely  need  not  pause  to  show  how 
Christianity  meets  these  requisitions ;  how 
the  advent  of  the  Son  and  Kevealer  of  God 
was  inaugurated  with  the  angel-anthem  of 
"  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  ; "  how 
the  gospel  opens  with  the  prelude,  ''  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ;''  *  how 
''the  Word  was  made  flesh,"  and  dwelt 
among  men,  "  full  of  grace  and  truth ;"  how 
fuU  of  gentle,  loving,  and  healing  offices  his 

*  John  iii :  16. 
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earthly  life  was,  to  all  classes  of  earth's 
sufferers ;  how  on  the  cross  he  poured  out 
his  soul,  in  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do ; "  and  how  "  He 
who  was  the  brightness  of  Jehovah's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  after 
He  had  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Migesty  on  High," 
"  where  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us'' 

It  is  the  divine  love  that  draws  forth 
human  love.  "We  love  God  because  He 
first  loved  us." 

Again,  not  only  must  the  personage  in 
which  God  is  revealed  present  Him  placable, 
loving,  and  forgiving,  but  also  in  order  to 
establish  full  and  most  potent  sympathy 
between  man  and  God,  he  must  be  truly  a 
human  person ;  that  is,  he  must,  while  on 
the  one  hand  presenting  immanent  in  him- 
self ''the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily," 
so  that  the  words  spoken  and  the  acts  per- 
formed are  not  his,  but  those  of  Him  who 
sent  him,  so  that ''  He  that  hath  seen  Him 
hath  seen  the  Father,"  in  order  that  in 
dealing  with  Him  men  may  feel  they  are 
dealing  verily  with  God, — ^he  must  also,  at 
the  same  time,  be  strictly  and  truly  human 
and  in  human  conditions. 

God  must  come  out  of  the  infinite  and 
reveal  Himself  in  the  finite.  The  repre- 
sentative personage  must  be  presented  sub- 
ject to  liability  to  pain,  trial,  temptation, 
and  death,  like  others  of  human  mould  ;  else 
I  cannot  sympathize  because  I  cannot  under- 
stand ;  else  the  being  is  incomprehensible  to 
me,  is  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  my  expe- 
rience, and  I  can  know  a  person  only  by  the 
interpretation  of  my  own  consciousness.  A 
person  angelic,  impassive,  uutemptable,  is 
not  the  revelation  I  need.  The  mightiest 
factors  of  sympathy  certainly  were  wanting 
in  such  an  one  ;  the  divinest  beauty  of  love 
through  suffering,  and  of  forgiveness  through 
dying,  were  impossible. 
Such  a  Christ  could  not  have  borne  my 


sicknesses  or  sorrows,  or  suffered  on  the  cross 
for  me.    Such  a  Christ  I  could  not  know, 
and  therefore  I  could  not  know  God,  whom 
I  must  know  through  Him.    I  must,  there- 
fore, fail  of  eternal  life;   for  the  idea  of 
eternal  life  without  assimilation  to  God,  is 
the  most  audacious  and  stupendous  of  ab- 
surdities.   But  conformity  to  God  can  be 
wrought  only  by  sympathy  with  God,  work- 
ing us  to  affection  and  moral   sentiment 
kindred  to  His  own.    But  sympathy  must 
be  grounded  on  a  conscious  community  or 
similarity  of   being.    Only,  by  beiug  like 
God,  can  I  know  God;  only  by  having  in 
myself  a  consciousness  and  experience  inter- 
preting the  attributes  predicated  of  God. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  law  of  all  the  knowledge 
of  things.    No  wofds  could  ever  explain  to 
me  the  import  of  beauty  or  love,  but  through 
my  previous  consciousness  of  these  emotions. 
Language  is  a  reminder  and  a  revival,  not  a 
creator,  of  idea&    So  I  can  know  God  only 
through  a  consciousness  kindred  to  His  own, 
wrought  in  me  by  His  embracing  me  in  His 
sympathy ;    and  this  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathy can  come  only  through  a  revelation  in 
a  human  person,  like  my  own. 

Philosophy  may  postulate  an  impassive 
God.  Into  the  awful  profound  opened  by 
that  question,  I  do  not  enter.  I  have  no 
sounding  line  for  its  depths.  But  this  is 
clearly  written  on  my  own  nature :  the  being 
that  is  to  draw  me  into  sympathy  must  have 
emotion ;  the  mediator  through  whom  I  am 
to  be  drawn,  the  person  who  is  to  represent 
and  reveal  God  to  my  trust  and  love,  must 
be  passible  ;  especially  the  Christ  that  is  to 
win  me  most  mightily  to  God,  that  is  to  enter 
most  profoundly  into  my  adoration,  my  love, 
my  sympathy,  must  approach  me  with  the 
divine  sweetness  of  love  shown  in  sacrifice. 
The  Captain  of  my  salvation  must  "  be  made 
perfect  through  suffering'* 

It  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  God  such  as 
philosophy  postulates,  as  cased  in  adamantine 
order,  working  only  by  inflexible  machinery 
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of  general  laws,  looking  down  from  the  ever- 
silent  infinite  with  the  face  of  a  Fate,  could 
not  save  a  world  Uke  ours.  A  mind,  over 
whose  eternal  deep  no  new  emotion,  whether 
of  pain  or  pleasure,  of  indignation  or  love  or 
pity,  could  ever  ripple,  from  eternity  to  eter- 
nity; that  looks  down  with  unchanged 
feature  alike  on  a  Judas  or  a  Christ,  a  Borgia 
or  a  Howard ;  such  a  being  is  beyond  my 
sympathy,  beyond  my  prayer,  above  or  be- 
neath me  by  the  breadth  of  a  universe.  For 
an  assimilative  and  new-creative  sympathy, 
humanity  needs  a  Heavenly  Father,  a  brother 
in  the  skies,  and  to  feel  the  pulses  of  our 
human  heart,  of  our  human  pity  and  love, 
beating  from  the  divine  breast. 

Finally,  amid  the  provision  for  moral  force 
m  the  Christian  system,  I  point  to  one  which 
is  coronal,  and  which  effectuates  all  the  rest ; 
which  intensifies  and  perpetuates  the  appli- 
cation of  them  to  the  soul.  I  mean  the 
condition  insisted  on  as  requisite  to  salva- 
tion,— ^FATTH.  This  is  no  arbitrary  require- 
ment, as  is  sometimes  charged.  Its  necessity 
lies  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  nature 
of  mind  and  of  salvation.  It  is  the  neces- 
sary means  to  the  intromission  into  the  soul 
of  the  transfiguring  beauty  of  God  that  has 
been  revealed  in  the  face  of  Christ.  Faith 
is  the  steadfast  gaze  of  the  soul  on  that 
beauty,  a  gaze  intensified  by  trust  and  love, 
an  immanent  sense  of  inter-consciousness 
with  the  Divine  mind,  mighty  to  change  the 
soul  from  glory  to  glory,  in  the  likeness  of 
that  which  it  looks  upon. 

Faith  is  the  most  potent  applier  of  the 
truths  of  Christianity  to  minds,  the  clasp 
that  binds  the  human  heart  to  that  of  the 
Creator. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  moral  forces  for  the 
recovery  of  fallen  minds  which  Christianity 
discloses,  bound  up  in  the  revelation  of  God 
m  a  human  person.  Such  the  fitness  of  that 
wonderful  person  for  the  office  required,  at 
once  revealing  to  us  God  the  Father,  and 
gathering  around  that  revelation  the  pro- 


foundest  sympathies  of  human  souls.  He 
comes,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  to 
"  show  us  the  Father,"  "  He  in  whom  dwelt 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  even  the 
fulness  of  His  mercy  and  love,  to  draw  us, 
by  that  love,  into  a  transforming  sympathy 
with  God. 

He  comes  from  out  the  infinite  to  meet 
the  cry  of  humanity  feeling  after  God, — "  0 
God,  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thee,  and  our 
heart  cannot  be  quiet  till  it  rests  in  Thee." 
He  comes  "  who  is  the  brightness  of  God's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  person," 
to  show  us  in  Himself  the  image  and  the 
glory. 

Again :  He  comes  as  a  human  person,  a 
brother;  that  He  may  show  the  Divine 
beauty  set  in  humanity ;  show  the  Divine 
love  through  suffering ;  draw  me  into  sym- 
pathy, through  an  inter-consciousness  of 
temptation,  grief,  and  pain,  by  bearing  my 
sicknesses  and  sorrows,  going  before  me 
through  the  death-shade,  and  by  presenting 
that  face  in  which  shines  the  ineffable  glory 
shaded  for  my  sake  in  mortal  agony,  and 
stained  with  human  tears  :  He,  in  whom  the 
infinite  is  revealed  in  the  finite ;  the  impas- 
sible in  the  passible;  the  immortal  in  the 
mortal. 

History  demonstrates  the  superiority  of 
this  scheme  as  a  means  of  moral  restoration 
and  renovation.  First,  over  that  of  a  revela- 
tion of  God  in  nature,  with  its  fixed  order 
and  immutable  general  laws,  as  in  case  of  the 
ancient  heathen  world ;  and,  secondly,  over 
that  of  a  revelation  of  God  by  signs  and 
wonders  interrupting  the  fixed  order  of 
nature  and  attesting  a  verbal  characterization 
of  God,  associated  with  positive  law  and 
institute,  as  in  case  of  the  Hebrews. 

First :  History  shows  the  impotency  of  a 
disclosure  of  God  in  nature,  though  supple- 
mented and  modified  by  that  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  human  soul,  to  create  or 
conserve  the  moral  purity  of  nations,  or  of 
men.    Under  this  system  the  most  gifted 
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and  cultivated  races  of  the  ancient  world — 
though  by  the  force  of  our  human  nature 
which  cries  out  for  a  personal  God,  they  im- 
personated general  laws  and  abstract  quali- 
ties, and  so  peopled  the  fixed  order  of  nature 
with  personal  deities — ^found  no  permanent 
moral  relief.  With  genius,  culture,  and 
science,  philosophy,  eloquence,  poesy,  politi- 
cal sagacity,  and  empire  ministrant  to  it, — 
all,  on  a  trial  of  ages,  were  found  utterly 
inadequate  to  heal  the  moral  maladies  of 
humanity  or  stay  the  march  of  society  to 
the  most  foul  and  frightful  corruption. 

The  brilliancy  of  their  civilization  shows 
speedily  as  the  phosphorescence  of  decay,  the 
intellectual  illumination  only  making  the 
darkness  visible,  of  a  movement  it  could 
not  arrest,  toward  moral  putrescence  and 
social  dissolution.  The  Greek  in  the  Mace- 
donian era,  and  the  Latin  under  the  Caesars, 
show  the  hopeless  failure  of  natural  religion 
associated  with  the  most  rich  and  brilliant 
culture,  as  a  corrective  or  conservative  of 
private  or  social  morality. 

Secondly:  In  like  manner,  the  Hebrew 
institute,  with  God  manifesting  Himself  by 
special  interventions  amid  fixed  natural 
laws,  and  by  the  inspired  utterances  of  law- 
giver, psalmist,  and  seer,  and  perpetuating 
liis  memorial  in  distinctive  social  institutes 
and  religious  symbolism,  was  found,  after 
ages  of  trial,  incompetent  to  save  even  the 
chosen  race  from  moral  and  political  decay, 
much  more  to  master  and  renovate  the 
world.  Save  as  a  preparative  and  edu- 
cational scheme,  it  was  a  failure. 

But  when  in  Jesus  Christ  God  had  revealed 
Himself  in  a  human  person  and  a  human 
life,  a  new  and  wondrous  moral  power  is 
clearly  recognized  by  history,  as  entering 
the  circle  of  human  affairs.  The  charm  of 
a  divine  beauty  touched  the  heart  of  the 
world.  A  reformative  and  new-creative 
energy  pulsated  throughout  it,  from  the 
depths  to  the  heights. 

This  pulse  still  beats  dovm  the  centuries, 


ever  fresh  and  young.  The  outward  aspects 
of  the  world  have  changed ;  political  and 
social  systems  have  come  and  gone ;  empires 
and  civilizations  have  passed  away  ;  but  the 
vitalizing,  moral  impulse  then  communicated 
is  still  undecayed  and  unconfined.  It  has 
been  entangled  and  hindered  by  many  alien 
forces  ;  often  mixed  up  and  disguised  with 
foreign  elements ;  often  confounded  with 
dogmas  that  have  grown  obsolete ;  with 
modes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action  that 
were  adscititious,  and  have  fallen  away  from 
the  substantive  essence  ;  but  the  moral  life- 
power  that  entered  the  world  with  the  reve- 
lation of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  still  lives,  and 
still  energizes  more  widely  and  more  mightily 
in  more  human  interests  and  human  souls 
than  at  any  period  since  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  On  it  is  no  mould  of  age,  no  taint 
of  decay. 

Spite  of  perversions  and  misdirections  of 
adverse  philosophies  and  theosophies,  and  of 
oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called,  it 
has  waited  on  humanity  in  all  its  progress, 
and  become  more  thoroughly  and  profoundly 
incorporated  with  the  life  of  the  world,  more 
and  more  inwrought  into  the  organic  and 
vitalizing  forces  of  civilization. 

The  voice  that  inaugurated  it  eighteen 
centuries  ago  on  the  hills  of  Judea,  as 
ushering  in  an  era  of  peace  and  good  will  to 
men,  has  since  expanded  on  earth,  as  it  did 
then  in  the  heavens,  to  the  psalm  of  an  in- 
numerable host,  an  orchestral  symphony  of 
ages  and  nations,  richer  as  it  rolls  along, 
with  new-born  truths  and  sciences  and  chari- 
ties swelling  its  choral  volume.  It  is  obvious 
that  whatever  else  may  become  merely  things 
of  the  letter  and  pass  away,  the  vision  of 
the  personal  God  in  Christ,  with  its  trans- 
figuring charm,  cannot  perish  from  humanity 
without  the  perishing  of  the  moral  structure 
of  the  modem  world. 

God's  most  glorious  gifts  lose  appreciation 
through  wantaga  Their  value  comes  in  the 
thought  of  their  absence;  that  of  life  in 
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thought  of  death ;  that  of  the  sun  in  the 
thought  it  is  neyer  more  to  rise.  Suppose, 
then,  the  &ct  of  the  incarnation  were  blotted 
OQt  of  the  history  of  the  world,  how  would 
it  stand  with  its  moral  forces  ? 

The  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ 
vanishes  like  a  strange  dream.  The  ravish- 
ing sweetness  of  divine  love,  uttered  through 
saffering,  is  become  a  beautiful  delirium. 
Nazareth,  Capernaum,  Olivet  disappear  from 
the  scenery  of  history,  with  that  of  the 
garden,  the  cross,  the  city  of  light  and  the 
rirer  of  life.  The  face  of  inefiFable  love,  the 
celestial  eflfulgency  softened  to  human  sym- 
pathy, &des  from  the  sky.  The  day  grows 
dark  and  cold.  The  sun  draws  back  his 
beams.  Curtains  of  solemn  and  mysterious 
shadow  faU.  Humanity  stands  again  un- 
der a  sky  of  eternal  fixed  order — alone ! 

We  are  relegated  to  a  God  disclosed  in 
the  order  of  nature  only.  This  is  all  our 
lesson,  not  only  of  a  God  of  force,  but  of 
pity  and  love.  All  things  run  in  the  eternal 
groove  of  law  ;  no  arrest,  no  turning  aside, 
no  remission,  no  relenting,  no  forgiveness. 
A  cold,  impassive,  adamantine  order,  with- 
out a  flush  or  pulse  or  breath  of  life  from 
eternity.  And  behind  it,  what  ?  The  Infi- 
nite, the  absolute,  the  unknowable,  the  alone ! 
This  is  all  I  With  such  names  man  looks 
^r  Grod.  But  who,  and  what,  and  where 
is  He?  A  force?  a  principle  ?  a  phantasm? 
&  conceit  ?  Or  is  there  an  eternally  marble 
&ce  looking  down  on  us  through  these  skies 
of  dreary  order  ?  A  God,  the  mere  operator 
of  eternal  necessity  ?  Himself  meshed  in 
his  own  laws  ?  The  mere  factor  of  inexor- 
able fate  ? 

What  moral  force  ?^  What  life  or  love  or 
liberty  or  hope  or  sjnnpathy,  what  power 
unto  repentance  and  renewal  in  that  vision  ? 
A  universe  of  soulless  force,  working  through 
a  system  of  infinite  mechanism  in  the  lines 
of  everlasting,  changeless  law,  where  orbs 
glorious  in  brightness  and  grandeur,  but 
voiceless  and  dead,  roll  on  in  never-erriug 


orbits  through  abysses  of  eternal  silence  and 
death !  I  wander,  endlessly,  through  the 
shining  waste ;  I  shudder,  I  freeze,  in  its 
glittering  solitudes.  Its  infinite  order  is  my 
infinite  despair.  For  I  look,  I  long  for  life  ; 
for  a  token,  a  pulse  of  the  living  God.  In 
vain.  No  heart  beats  in  its  infinite  mecha- 
nism ;  no  stir  of  life  on  its  illimitable  frozen 
deeps;  no  flush  of  love  in  the  desolate 
splendours  of  its  arctic  skies. 

Or  if  upon  this  background  of  infinite, 
lifeless  order,  my  guilt  or  fancy  or  inference 
from  self-consciousness  bodies  forth  a  per- 
sonal deity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  classic 
nations,  what  is  He  ?  A  power  of  justice, 
whose  moral  laws  are  as  relentless  as  those 
of  nature,  and  thus  shut  out  all  sympathy 
as  they  do  all  hope  ?  Or  is  He  like  myself, 
the  victim  of  inexorable  law  ?  Is  He  im- 
passive ?  or  with  passion  too  much  like  my 
own,  who  may  by  frail  example  allure  me 
into  conflict  with  that  law,  but  cannot  de- 
liver me  from  its  grasp  ? 

I  ask  of  history.  She  shows  me  the  heart 
of  humanity  ever  stirred  in  its  profoundest 
consciousness  with  the  feeling  of  a  God, — its 
instinct  of  causality  applied  to  nature  and 
to  itself,  compelling  it  to  feel  after  a  creator ; 
in  the  million,  at  least,  after  a  God  in  the 
concrete,  embodied  and  personal,  and  reflect- 
ing its  own  self-consciousness. 

This  self-consciousness  I  see  stronger  than 
philosophy,  with  its  God  cased  in  fate,  and 
prisoned  in  law,  and  spite  of  that  system 
peopling  the  universe  with  reflections  of 
itself,  with  impersonations  of  sensuous  beauty 
and  might  of  passion  and  lust. 

I  see  it  crowding  the  heavens  with  myths, 
chill  cloud-forms,  beneath  which  humanity 
is  congealed  into  art,  not  warmed  into  virtue ; 
or  with  tropic  vapours,  baleful,  pestilential, 
thunderous,  under  which  it  grows  palsied 
and  gangrenous,  or  feverous  and  delirious. 
Forms  sensual  and  seductive  allure  to  vo- 
luptuous sin,  or  those  malign  or  vengeful 
brandish  their  bolts  over  the  pale  nations, 
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while  they  crouch,  cower,  and  rash,  swifter 
and  more  desperate  to  perdition.  But  no 
quickening  moral  power,  no  river  of  life 
flows  from  its  Olympus ;  none  to  the  super- 
stitious millions  who  believed,  much  less  to 
the  sceptical  philosophers  who  sneered  at  all 
this  personnel  voluptuous  or  malign  as  only 
mockeries  called  forth  by  human  credulity 
on  a  background  of  eternal  necessity. 

Or  again,  in  quest  of  a  power  of  moral 
redemption,  fly  we  to  a  God  who  arrests  or 
bends  the  fixed  order  of  nature  at  the 
behests  of  moral  law,  and  by  such  interven- 
tions, and  by  verbal  declaration  and  ordi- 
nance attested  by  them,  makes  enunciation 
of  Himself?  I  am  in  the  presence  of  the 
Hebrew  institute.  I  am  before  Sinai,  but 
the  cloud  hides  Him.  I  am  at  the  temple  ; 
the  Shekinah  veils  Him.  God,  self-uttered 
through  creation  apd  law,  here  breaks 
through  the  fixed  order  of  nature  to  speak 
to  me,  but  his  face  is  hid.  I  witness  his 
tokens.  I  see  **  the  brightness  of  his  skirts." 
I  hear  the  voice  of  the  passing  God.  llirough 
the  cleji  in  nature,  the  Infinite,  the  Incom- 
prehensible, the  Inefliable,  is  glimpsed,  pass- 
ing before  me  with  the  proclamation  of  his 
moral  attributes,  **  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  trutL"  I  hear 
this  proclamation  borne  down  the  ages  by 
psalmists  and  prophets.  "  But  lo !  He  goeth 
by,  and  I  see  Him  not.  He  passeth  on  also, 
and  I  perceive  Him  not."  To  this  extent, 
no  more,  is  the  revelation  of  God.  We 
have  simply  the  wobd  uttebkd,  not "  the 

WORD  MADE  FLESH." 

We  have  a  verbal  characterization,  the  self- 
declaration  of  God,  just,  merciful,  and  for- 
giving to  the  penitent.  But  the  mightiest 
forces  to  induce  repentance  are  wanting. 
There  is  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  the 
Infinite,  the  Incomprehensible,  the  Just  One. 
But  the  life-power  of  a  revelation  in  a  person, 
the  transforming  S3rmpathy  of  an  inter-con- 
sciousness with  a  humau  person,  and  that 


mightiest  of  all  moral  forces  creative  of 
spiritual  renewal,  the  eloquence  of  Divine 
love  shown  through  suffering — ^these,  alasl 
I  find  not.  I  find  no  sorrow-bearer,  no  sin- 
bearer,  no  Gethsemane,  no  cross,  no  ever- 
living  presence  of  a  Divine  sympathizer,  a 
suffering  Redeemer. 

With  many  beneficent  moral  issues,  quick- 
ening the  moral  sense  of  men,  and  presenting 
the  norm  of  perfect  righteousness  still  to  the 
multitudes  certainly  little  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  abstract  and  the  purely  spiritual, 
this  revelation  is  no  redemption.  It  is  a 
disclosure  rather  than  cure  of  the  moral 
malady  of  man ;  a  creator  of  terror  more 
than  of  sympathy.  It  convicts  only,  not 
converts.  It  shows  my  guilt  and  summons 
me  before  the  All-Just.     No  more. 

Suppose  it  clearly  offers  salvation  on  re- 
pentance. Remorse  is  not  repentance.  Nor 
is  fear  of  penalty,  nor  are  right  convictions 
of  the  good  and  true.  It  is  turning  the 
heart  earnestly  and  lovingly  to  Him  that  is 
the  ever  good  and  true.  But  the  mightiest 
charm  to  draw  me  thither,  fails.  The  light 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  radiance  of  Divine  love  shining 
out  through  suffering,  is  quenched  forever ! 
Salvation  on  repentance;  on  repentance! 
"  Aye,  there's  the  rub,"  Repent !  What  can 
one  do,  when  one  cannot  repent  ?  Be  drawn 
into  sympathy  with  God!  The  attributes 
which  should  attract,  repel,  affright  me,  con- 
scious of  guilt.  Tell  me  not  of  his  holiness. 
It  blasts  me  1  Nor  of  his  justice.  That  is 
my  despair !  His  omnipotence,  omniscience^ 
omnipresence,  eternity,  they  make  the  uni- 
verse my  dungeon.  No  flight  or  force  avails 
me,  nor  the  course  of  eternal  ages.  There 
is  no  hiding-place  even  in  the  shadow  of 
death.  Tell  me  not  even  of  his  love.  That 
must  guard  virtue  and  vindicate  its  law,  and 
"  be  it  love  or  hate,  to  me  alike  it  brings 
eternal  pain." 

Sympathize  with  such  a  God!  With  a 
power  that  destroys  me?    with  a  throne 
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fonnded  on  my  grave  ?  a  Nemesis  that  hunts 
me  down  eternity?  with  the  glory  and 
beauty  of  a  God  that  impends  oyer  me  like 
the  face  of  the  pitiless  Dis?  As  well  83rm- 
pathize  with  the  glory  and  beauty  of  Niagara 
as  it  bears  me  to  the  fatal  plunge ;  with  the 
cmel  might  of  the  abysmal  ocean ;  with  the 
earthquake  that  swallows  me  up ;  with  the 
lightning  that  strikes  me  dead. 

And  this,  the  all  of  our  revelation  of  God ! 
of  our  illumination  from  Heaven !  A  reve- 
lation as  when  the  red  right  hand  stretches 
down  through  the  folding  darkness  of  the 
storm,  and  nature  shudders  beneath !  The 
illumination  of  a  burning  world  lit  up  by  its 
own  fires  to  the  eternal  judgment !  Terror 
and  despair  freeze  up  all  sympathy.  A  moral 
God  is  disclosed,  but  for  me,  girt  round  with 
consuming  effulgency.  A  Heaven  is  shown, 
but  to  me  its  gates,  like  those  of  our  lost 
Eden, 

''With  dreadful  faces  tlironged,  and  fiery  amiB." 

I  find  myself  under  a  system  which  of 
itself,  unless  supplemented  by  some  further 
revektion,  leaves  me  with  no  moral  deliver- 
ance. My  moral  nature  is  still  cold  and 
dead.  God  is  glorious,  and  the  universe  is 
beautiful  But  I  am  helpless,  hopeless,  lost. 
I  sink  ben&ath  the  glory  and  the  beauty,  as 
the  desperate  swimmer  sinks  beneath  the 
^lendours  of  the  nightly  skies  in  the  depths 
of  ocean. 

But  now,  as  I  look  around  in  the  very 
CTLsis  of  my  despair,  lo !  the  heavens  are 
open.  A  wondrous  person  descends  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  revealing  the  beauty  of 
His  unspeakable  love  in  a  human  form,  that 
wears  for  me  mortality,  and  suffers  and  dies 
for  me. 

As  I  behold,  a  new  spiritual  power  enfolds 
me.  I  find  myself  in  a  new  universe.  New 
life  beats  through  my  whole  moral  being. 
Divine  love  stooping  to  my  nature,  and 
proving  itself  through  suffering,  is  mightier 
than  my  guilt,  my  fear,  my  despair.    It  sub- 


dues me  to  repentance,  to  faith,  to  hope,  to 
Icve.  It  enravishes  me,  it  transforms  me. 
Cloud  and  darkness  pass  from  before  the 
throne.  The  emerald  bow  of  peace  engirds 
it.  The  intolerable  brightness  is  shaded  into 
the  sweetness  of  human  sympathy.  Fiery 
cherub  and  flaming  sword  disappear.  Wide 
flung  are  the  gates  of  the  City  of  God. 
Hands  that  were  pierced  for  me,  hold  open 
its  portals.  One  that  has  redeemed  me,  and 
washed  me  from  my  sins  in  his  own  blood, 
that  cried  on  the  cross,  "  Father,  forgive," 
bids  me  come  up  thither — ^a  saved  soul. 

I  find,  moreover,  that  the  new  moral  life- 
power  I  feel  within  me,  is  pulsating  through 
millions  and  through  ages.  I  see,  at  the  very 
crisis  when  history  has  demonstrated  the 
failure  of  both  schemes, — ^those  of  natural 
religion,  or  of  mere  verbal  and  legal  revela- 
tion, in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of 
trial, — ^in  this  very  despair  of  the  world, 
when  faith,  virtue,  and  civilization  seem  in 
hopeless  decay,  when  was  least  to  be  expected 
the  ingress  of  a  new  moral  power,  such  a 
power  is  manifested ; — a  power  which  works 
on  through  the  eclipse  of  ancient  civilization, 
and  the  wreck  of  the  elder  world,  and,  ex- 
tending its  living  impulse  through  centuries 
of  barbaric  ruin  and  spiritual  despotism,  has 
become  the  vitalizing  and  organic  element  of 
modem  society;  a  power  which  was  never 
more  youthful  and  potent  than  now  ;  never 
more  rapidly  extending  its  new-creating 
force  through  barbarous  races  ;  never  more 
deepening  and  broadening  its  domains  in  the 
intellect  and  heart  of  the  civilized  world, 
than  at  this  hour  ;  never  more  operative  of 
social  and  personal  reform  and  renovation ; 
never  more  effective  for  the  removal  of  vice, 
wretchedness,  and  violence  within  nations,  or 
the  establishment  of  the  regimen  of  honour, 
truth,  and  benevolence  between  them  ;  never 
more  incorporate  with  the  forces  of  progress, 
the  life  of  civilization,  and  the  hopes  of 
humanity  for  its  most  illumined  future. 

To  what  can  history  or  philosophy  trace 
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the  origin  of  this  new  and  strange  moral  life- 
power  entering  the  world  at  such  a  time? 
To  what  else  than  "  the  Word  made  flesh  "? 
— ^the  revelation  of  God  in  a  human  person, 
touching  the  world  with  a  sense  of  Divine 
love,  breaking  up  its  sensuous  stupor  and  the 
paraljTsis  of  fear  and  despair,  and  throwing 
over  it  the  plastic,  assimilative  charm  of  a 
Divine  sympathy  ?  This  seems  to  me  to  pre- 
sent the  only  philosophical  or  historical  solu- 
tion of  this  phenomenon.  Life  comes  from 
the  perpetual  appulse  of  the  life  of  God. 


From  out  the  desolate  infinite,  from  oat  the 
unapproachable  glory  or  the  "ever-daring 
cloud  and  dark,"  a  face  of  Divinelove  ineff&ble 
has  looked  out  on  a  fallen  race.    "  God  vlio 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  dark- 
ness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ"     This  is  my 
only  explanation  of  this  wondrous  pheno- 
menon.   Take  this  away,  and  the  oracles  of 
history  and  philosophy  in  the  presence  of  the 
vastest  fact  of  the  past  world  are  to  me  damb. 


THE   FOURTH   GOSPEL.— THE   RECORD  AND  TESTIMONY  OF  THE 

INNER  LIFE  OF  ITS  AUTHOR.* 

By  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature, 

Yale  College. 


MONG  the  questions  respecting  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  substantially 

determined,  is   that    of   its   main  design. 

"Whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  was  written. 


*  In  this  lectare  the  author  puiposely  turns andeirom 
what  are  caUed  the  external  evidences  of  the  genuine- 
ness  of  the  Fourth  Grospel,  and  also  from  the  evidences 
which  are  derived  from  the  indications  of  the  Apostle's 
personal  (as  we  may  say,  outward)  presence  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  and  limits 
himself  to  a  single  line  of  thought,  having  reference 
to  the  inner  life  of  the  writer  of  the  Groapel  and  the 
evidence  which  is  drawn  from  that  source.  He, 
therefore,  in  some  comparatively  unimportant  points, 
assumes,  as  already  proved,  certain  things  which,  in 
a  more  general  discussion,  he  would  have  felt  called 
upon  to  establish  by  ai^gument.  There  is  no  case  of 
this  kind,  however,  as  he  believes,  where  the  assump- 
tion is  at  all  essential,  either  to  the  main  conclusion 
of  the  whole  discussion,  or  to  the  particular  argument 
in  connection  with  which  it  is  made.  In  the  closing 
pages,— towards  which  aU  the  preceding  ones  are 
made  to  point, — ^he  calls  attention  to  the  argument 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  is  suggested  by 
the  record  of  this  inner  life. 


it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  mere  narrative, 
nor  a  work  like  the  earlier  or  Synoptical 
Gospels.  Its  record  of  the  life  of  Jesus  vas 
made,  not  for  its  own  sake  alone, — simply  to 
tell  the  story  of  what  he  said  and  did  and 
suffered, — ^but  for  an  end  outside  of  and 
beyond  itself.  That  end  is  set  forth  in  the 
author's  own  language,  in  the  closing  verses 
of  the  twentieth  chapter,  as  being  the  pro- 
duction of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and,  thus,  the  opening  of  the  way  of  spiritual 
and  immortal  life  to  every  reader.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  the  writer  may  have 
wished  to  add  to  the  statements  which  he 
found  in  the  other  histories;  or,  in  some 
cases,  to  arrange  the  events  in  a  more  accu- 
rate order.  Or,  again,  he  may  have  had  in 
view  the  errors  of  certain  heretics  and  op- 
posers,  and  may  have  desired  to  contradict 
or  disprove  them.  Some  have  discovered,  as 
they  supposed,  the  evidences  of  these  things. 
We  do  not  care  to  deny  the  force  of  the 
arguments  which  they  bring  forward.    The 
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writer,  however, — ^whatever  may  be  said  upon 
these  points, — ^was  not  a  controversialist  con- 
tending against  other  opinions  than  his  own, 
as  if  engaged  in  a  doctrinal  warfare ;  nor 
was  he  one  who  merely  supplemented  the 
deficiencies  of  others,  or  told  a  well-known 
story  in  a  somewhat  better  form.  His  work 
has  a  tendency  and  aim  which  is  manifest 
&om  the  beginning  to  the  end,— one  which 
it  never  loses  sight  of,— one  to  which  every- 
thing else,  that  may  in  any  measure  charac- 
terize it,  is  altogether  subordinate, — the  one 
which  has  just  been  mentioned. 

Another  point,  which  I  think  may  be  re- 
garded as  sufficiently  settled,  is,  that,  who- 
ever the  author  was,  or  at  whatever  time 
he  lived,  he  had  some  reference,  in  the 
phraseology  of  what  is  called  his  prologue,  to 
the  philosophical  speculations  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  That  the  origin  of  the  term 
Logos  or  its  associated  terms  is  to.  be  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  maybe  denied  by  some, 
—that  they  came  from  the  Greek  Philosophy 
may  be  rejected  by  others, — ^while  there  may 
be  wide  variations  of  views  respecting  the 
progress  which  the  discussions  of  men  upon 
these  subjects  may  be  supposed  to  have 
already  made  before  the  writing  of  this 
Gospel  But — ^without  attempting,  or  con- 
sidering it  important  for  our  present  purpose, 
to  determine  the  right  one  among  these  many 
opinions — there  was,  we  may  be  sure,  a  con- 
nection between  this  remarkable  introductory 
passage  and  the  discussions  of  the  time  and 
place  in  which  the  author  lived.  The  people 
around  him — ^the  educated  people,  at  least — 
were  talking,  more  or  less,  upon  these  sub- 
jects. The  philosophical  language  of  the  day 
had  adopted,  to  some  extent,  these  forms  of 
expression,  and  this  writer  knew  them  as  thus 
adopted  and  employed. 

If,  now,  we  take  these  two  points  as  already 
established,  the  bearing  of  the  latter  upon 
the  former  is  such  as  to  show  that  tlft  author, 

• 

in  carrying  out  his  main  design,  was  en- 
deavouiing  to  prove,  not  merely  that  Jesus 


was  a  revelation  of  God,  or  ihs  revelation  of 
God,  but  that  he  was  that  revelation  of  God 
which  his  contemporaries  were  blindly  dis- 
coursing of,  and  seeking  for.  He  was  the 
Logos  in  truth, — God  manifesting  himself  in 
the  world.  K  they  could  be  led  to  this 
belief,  he  was  sure  that  all  their  questionings 
would  cease,  because  the  truth  would  then  be 
beaming  upon  them,  and  the  life  of  the  soul, 
which  their  searching  had  never  found,  would 
follow  in  the  line  of  faith. 

But,  even  when  we  have  gone  thus  far,  as 
we  may,  under  the  guidance  of  past  investi- 
gation, we  have  not,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
exhausted  all  that  can  be  justly  said.  There 
is  a  third  point,  beyond  the  two  already  men- 
tioned, to  which  I  would  direct  especial 
thought,  on  the  present  occasion,  and  make 
it  the  starting-point  of  all  that  I  have  to 
urge.  This  Gospel  bears  within  itself  the 
evidence  that  its  author,  who  either  was,  or, 
in  the  work  which  he  was  writing,  personated 
the  Apostle  John,  designed  to  give  his  nar- 
rative the  appearance  of  having  a  very 
peculiar  relation  to  that  Apostle's  owq  expe- 
rience. I  say,  a  very  peculiar  relation,  and 
by  this  I  mean  something  more  than  the  fact 
that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  events 
described,  or  lived  among  them.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  proo&  that  he  intended  this 
to  appear  to  be  the  case.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  this.  He  meant  to  have  his 
story  apparently  give  the  account  ot  the  way 
in  which  the  new  religious  life  of  the  apostle 
originated,  and  developed  itself  into  strength 
and  perfectness.  His  definite  aim  was  that 
his  readers  should  suppose  the  Apostle  him- 
self to  be  telling  them  of  the  influences 
which  had  wrought  in  his  own  mind  the  belief 
that  Jesus  was,  indeed,  the  Divine  Logos. 

The  form  and  plan  and  method  of  his  work 
were  determined  carefully  on  every  side,  and 
separated  on  every  side  from  such  simple 
narratives  as  the  other  evangelists  had  given. 
He  wrote  with  the  great  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  certain  truth.  The^brm  of  presentation 
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of  that  truth  was  due,  wholly  or  partially,  to 
the  questionings  and  speculations  of  men 
around  him.  The  mode  of  proving  to  them 
the  truth,  which  he  adopted,  was  not  that  of 
argumentation,  as  in  a  doctrinal  controversy, 
but  that  of  relating  the  words  and  works  of 
one  who  fulfilled  the  truth  in  his  own  person, 
and  with  whom  he  had  himself  been  asso- 
ciated. The  reason  for  his  adopting  this 
method  was  because  his  having  been  an  eye 
and  ear  witness  of  these  works  and  words  had 
convinced  his  own  mind,  and  so  he  thought 
that  the  record  of  what  he  had  known,  would 
convince  others  also.  And  thus  everything 
comes,  in  the  last  result,  from  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  truth  and  of  faith  in 
it.  In  other  words,  he  approaches  his  fellow- 
countrjrmen — who  were  asking  about  the 
Logos,  and  discussing  in  this  way  and  in  that 
— with  the  statement, — I  have  seen  Him, 
who  is  the  Logos  indeed.  Three  years  of 
intimate  communion  with  Him  have  brought 
to  my  mind  this  sure  conviction.  Come  with 
me  to  the  record  of  His  life.  Let  me  guide 
your  way  through  it,  as  I  have  lived  my  way 
through  it,  from  its  beginning  to  its  ending. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  my  faith,  from  my  very 
earliest  interview  with  Him,  grew  gradually 
stronger  with  every  new  manifestation  of  His 
wonderful  character  and  power,  until  it  rose 
above  all  possibility  of  doubting.  Let  me 
open  it  before  you  till  you  have  seen  it  all, 
— and  I  am  sure  that  if,  by  any  means,  you 
can  be  brought  to  appreciate  the  truth,  or  if 
you  have  within  you  any  real  susceptibility 
to  the  truth,  you  will  have  the  same  experi- 
ence that  I  have  had  ;  you  will  believe  as  I 
have  believed. 

This  Gospel  loses  half  of  its  force  without 
this  last-mentioned  element ;  and  its  author 
well  knew  that  it  would.  He  meant  that  it 
should  appear  as  the  Apostle* s  record  of  his 
own  faithy  and  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  pro- 
ducing  and  continually  increasing  that  faith. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  evidences  that 
this  is  so. 


L  In  the  first  place,  .we  notice  in  this 
Gospel,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  three,  a  bringing  forward 
into  prominence  of  the  personality  of  its 
professed  author  the  Apostle.  The  earlier 
evangelists  give  sufficient  indications  that 
they  were  familiar  with  the  events  which 
they  narrate.  Matthew  was  an  actor  in 
them.*  But  neither  the  others  nor  even  he, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  histories 
were  written  long  before  this  one,  present  to 
our  view  any  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
as  the  beloved  disciple  is  here  presented. 
He  is  made  a  kind  of  centre,  around 
which,  at  one  stage  of  the  history  after 
another,  the  actions  gather  themselves.  The 
story  begins  and  ends  with  the  recording  of 
impressions  produced  upon  his  mind.  The 
friendship  which  he  had  with  the  JMaster  is 
pressed  upon  the  reader's  attention  again 
and  again.  In  the  intimate  association  of 
the  twelve  with  Jesus  and  with  one  another, 
he  stands  out  conspicuous,  as  comprehending 
the  truth  more  deeply,  and  recognizing  the 
Lord  more  fully.  And,  yet,  there  is  no  self- 
glorification  in  all  this.  There  is,  as  we 
may  say,  no  self-manifestation,  in  any  offen- 
sive sense  of  the  word.  The  prominence 
which  he  gives  to  himself  is  even  more 
peculiar  in  its  character,  than  in  its  degree. 
He  carefully  bides  his  name,  as  if  he  would 
not  be  discovered,  except  by  those  who 
should  determine  his  personality  through 
gaining  from  the  story  the  knowledge  of  his 
character.  He  loses  himself  in  his  testimony 
to  his  Divine  Teacher  as  truly  as  any  of  the 
other  writers, — as  truly,  even,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  humblest  and  most  unknown  of 
that  Teacher's  followers.  Nay,  he  even  seems 
to  know  nothing  but  Christ,  and  cares  for 
nothing  beside,  if  so  be  that  Christ  is  only 
believed  in. 

Now,  how  can  we  account  for  this  double  or 
two-sided  phenomenon,  as  we  may  call  it  ?  It 
certainly  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  charac- 

*  See  note  on  the  fint  page  of  this  lecture. 
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"  (iti  of  one  who,  as  the  opponents  of  this  Gospel 
ckini  with  regaxd  to  its  author,  was  taking 
up  the  laboured  defence  of  some  doctrine 
which  had  developed  itself  after  the  time  of 
Christ  The  defender  of  a  theological  dogma 
or  of  a  school  could  not  have  written  in 
this  way.  Indeed,  on  the  theory  that  the 
book  is  a  theological  treatise,  this  whole 
matter  of  the  apostle's  personality,  in  all  its 
striking  features,  is  altogether  inexplicable. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  we  bring  it,  in  our 
conceptions,  nearer  to  such  a  treatise,  just 
m  that  proportion  do  we  involve  ourselves 
m  difficulties  from  this  source.  Nor,  again, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  it  seem  like  the 
course  of  a  man  who  merely  repeats,  in  his 
old  age,  the  stories  of  scenes  which  had  a 
deep  interest  for  kim  when  he  was  young,  or 
gives  his  personal  testimony  to  what  he 
heard  when  in  the  midst  of  those  scenes, 
because  he  thinks  what  he  then  heard  of 
great  importance  to  mankind.  Had  this 
been  all,  he  might  have  done  either  of  the 
two  things  which  we  have  noticed.  He 
might  have  made  himself  the  all-important 
penson  in  the  narrative,  or  he  might  have 
withdrawn  entirely  behind  the  events.  Under 
snch  circumstances,  the  impulse  of  men 
universally  is  to  take  one  or  the  other  of 
these  courses.  But  this  author  combines 
them  both,  or,  rather,  pursues  his  pathway 
between  them,  in  a  manner  which  scarcely 
finds  a  parallel  in  all  literature.  The  ordi- 
nary explanation  given  by  the  advocates  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  book,  though  con- 
taining a  part  of  the  truth,  will  not,  th^n, 
as  I  am  persuaded,  meet  the  peculiar 
demands  of  the  case.  It  is  reasonable,  so 
&r  as  it  reaches,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be 
wholly  rejected  like  that  proposed  by  its 
opponents.  But  it  needs  supplementing, 
because  it  fails  to  give  us  complete  satis- 
faction. So,  soon,  however,  as  we  recognize 
the  other  element  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  find  its  presence  in  the  author's  mind 
and  purpose  when  he  writes,  the  difficulties 


are  at  once  removed.  The  most  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  the  book,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  all  the  other  writings  even  of  the 
apostolic  authors,  is  seen  to  have  a  perfectly 
natural  basis ;  and  in  the  very  fitness  of 
this  explanation  to  make  all  things  plain, 
is  the  first  evidence  of  its  truth.  Adopting 
it  as  the  truth,  we  say,  with  confidence,  that 
the  additional  force  which^the  author,  speak- 
ing in  the  person  of  the  apostle,  desired  to 
give  to  his  statements  through  the  intro- 
duction of  himself  into  the  narrative,  is  not 
to  be  found  alone  in  his  declaration,'' He 
who  saw  it  bare  record,"  but  in  that  other 
declaration, "  He  saw  and  believed"  The  half- 
concealment  of  his  personality,  even  where 
he  puts  it  forward  with  greatest  clearness, 
was  not  simply  because  he  shrank  from  noto- 
riety or  modestly  depreciated  himself.  But 
it  was  because,  if  he  could  only  show  his 
readers  how,  through  the  experience  of  the 
things  which  he  was  recording  for  their 
perusal,  the  character  of  that  disciple,  into 
whose  heart  these  things  had  entered  most 
thoroughly,  had  been  transformed  and  ele- 
vated into  the  higher  life,  it  concerned  him 
not  at  all  that  they  should  know  his  name  or 
who  he  was,  except,  indeed,  so  fiar  as  he  was 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  The  growth 
of  his  faith  was  everything  to  his  view,  be- 
cause, with  the  power  oj  a  living  iUtLstration^ 
it  would  impress  the  truth  which  he  had  to 
proclaim  upon  the  hearts  of  those  for  whom 
he  wrote.  The  continuance  of  the  know- 
ledge of  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
nothing,  because  his  every  thought  was  upon 
the  truth  and  the  life  ;  and,  while  these  had 
come  to  him,  they  had  not  come  through  him, 
but  through  the  Divine  Messenger  of  whom 
he  testified.  Why,  then,  should  he  not  have 
written  as  he  did  ?  How,  indeed,  we  may 
almost  say,  could  he  have  written  otherwise  ? 
n.  In  the  second  place,  all  who  have  ex- 
amined this  Gospel  with  care,  have  noticed 
a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  narrative^  and  in  the  principles 
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of  selection  which,  apparently,  detennined 
the  author  in  his  choice  of  what  should  be 
inserted.  The  explanation  of  this  pecu- 
liarity is,  doubtless,  to  be  found,  primarily 
and  mainly,  in  the  fact  that  he  was  writing 
a  life  of  Jesus,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  thereby  that  he  was 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  This  being  his 
aim,  he  shapes  all  things  to  the  end  which 
he  has  in  view.  But  the  more  closely  we 
look  into  the  matter,  the  more  must  we  ob- 
serve that  there  are  statements  and  records 
in  the  book,  thej  ground  of  whose  admission 
cannot  be  brought  within  this  general  ex- 
planation. They  are  not  limited  to  any  one 
place  or  any  section  of  the  Gospel,  but  are 
scattered  throughout  its  whole  course,  ap- 
pearing, now  in  some  brief  passage,  and  again 
in  a  more  formal  story,  but  all  alike  in  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  apostle's  own  inward 
experience.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  whole 
history,  for  example,  what  bearing  or  value, 
as  related  to  the  author's  main  design,  has 
that  simple  and  impressive  record  of  the 
apostle's  interview  with  Jesus,  when  Andrew 
and  himself  first  passed  a  few  hours  in  his 
company,*  and,  firom  what  they  saw  of  him 
in  that  short  season,  first  came  to  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  the  Messiah — ^what  bear- 
ing or  value  as  related  to  the  author's  main 
design,  we  say,  has  this  record,  except  as  it 
tells  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  apostle's 
mind,  and  thus  gives  to  his  readers  the 
added  force  of  his  own  awakened  &ith? 
His  faith  commenced  at  that  hour  and  under 
those  influences,  and  therefore  it  was  that, 
with  that  hour,  he  began  his  history. 
Or,  again,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 

•  John  1  35 — 42.  That  John  is  the  person 
alladed  to  in  connection  with  Andrew  in  verse  41, 
but  not  mentioned  by  name,  I  regard  as  sufficiently 
clear.  But  this  is  one  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  the 
note  at  the  beginning  of  this  lecture.  The  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  John  is  not  essential  to  the  argument, 
but  the  evidence  in  favour  of  that  supposition  is  strong, 
and  is  satisfactory  to  the  ablest  writers. 


narrative  of  the  miracle  at  the  wedding-feiuio 
in  Cana  ?  *  The  placing  of  this  story  in  so 
prominent  a  position  in  the  book,  or  even  its 
introduction  at  all,  can  scarcely  fail  to  airest 
the  attention  of  the  reader  and  excite  his 
surprise.  Indeed,  so  peculiar  |is  the  scene 
here  described,  so  different  is  the  character 
of  its  miracle  from  all  the  others  of  Jesus' 
history,  so  little  does  it  seem  to  contribute 
to  the  great  end  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
as  compared  with  a  multitude  of  things 
which  might  have  been  inserted  in  the  space 
it  occupies,  that  here  has  been  a  marked 
point  of  contention  in  the  controversy  about 
this  Gospel:  the  one  party  maintaining,  with 
earnestness,  that  such  a  passage  cannot  have 
been  written  by  an  apostolic  author ;  the 
other  plainly  recognizing  the  difficulties 
which  it  presents.  We  do  not  begin  to  ^- 
cape  this  controversy,  as  I  believe,  we  do  not 
reach  the  true  ground  of  the  performance 
of  this  miracle,  until  we  get  beyond  any 
such  purpose  as  the  mere  withdrawal  of 
those  who  had  been  under  John  the  Bap- 
tist's teaching  from  their  ascetic  views,  or 
the  proclamation  of  the  Divine  blessing  as 
attending  upon  the  more  joyous  scenes  of 
life.  These  things  may  be  discoverable  in 
the  story,  but  they  are  subordinate  and 
secondary.  The  principal  design  wa5 
another  than  these.  Jesus  had  just  re- 
ceived into  his  society,  for  a  few  days,  by 
accident  as  it  were,  five  or  six  of  those  per- 
sons who  were  afterwards  to  be  chosen  as  his 
apostles.  They  had  been  drawn  towards  him 
in  their  a£fections  and  confidence,  by  what 
they  had  seen  of  his  character  in  this  brief 
period.  But,  in  order  to  the  securing  these 
results  as  iki^  foundation  ofapermaneTU  life, 
it  was  necessary  that  some  miraculous  proof 
of  His  Divine  commission  should  be  given 
them  at  this  early  time.  Nothing,  however, 
was  more  remote  from  the  custom  of  Jesus 
than  the  seeking  after,  or  going  out  of  his 

•  John  ii.  1—11. 
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way  to  finely  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
his  power.  He  always  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  which  offered.  His  miracles 
found  their  place  naturally  in  the  order  of 
his  life.  They  manifested  themselves  just 
when  and  where  some  human  want  or  neces- 
sity called  for  them.  Such  a  need  became 
known,  in  this  case,  in  the  midst  of  the  feast 
to  which  they  had  directed  their  course.  It 
was  a  providential  happening.  It  was  the 
first  one  that  present^  itself.  It  was  the 
one.  therefore,  which  he  must  avail  himself 
of  to  accomplish  the  object  which,  at  this 
moment,  was  of  more  importance  to  him 
than  all  others.  He  availed  himself  of  it, 
and  the  result  followed.  These  men — ^al- 
though they  separated  from  him,  probably, 
after  a  few  days  more — had  been  so 
strengthened  in  their  faith  in  him  by  this 
exhibition  of  his  superhuman  power,  that 
they  were  ready,  when  the  divinely  appointed 
hour  arrived,  to  follow  his  call  to  the  Apos- 
tolic office,  thongh  it  involved  the  leaving 
their  occupations  and  their  homes  at  a 
moment's  notice.  "  This  beginning  of  mira- 
cles did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Oalilee,  and  mani- 
fested forth  his  glory;  and  his  disciples 
believed  on  him"  This  is  the  simple  state- 
ment which  the  author,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  John,  makes  at  the  close  of  the  story,  and 
w  this  simple  statement  is  the  reason  of  the 
miracle, — ^that  reason  which  underlies  all 
otheis,  and  without  which  it  would  never 
We  been  performed.  But,  if  this  is  the 
trae  account  of  the  scene,  its  introduction  at 

• 

JTist  this  point  of  the  narrative,  following  so 
immediately  upon  the  interview  of  this 
Apostle  with  Jesus  to  which  we  have  already 
iBfened,  can  scarcely  fail  to  point  us  to  the 
effect  of  this  miracle  upon  his  otvn  faith  as 
the  occasion  of  his  recording  the  scene  so 
carefully.  He  was  himself  that  one  among 
the  little  company,  the  establishing  of  whose 
Wief  on  a  stronger  foundation,  at  this  time 
and  by  this  event,  he  realized  most  fully ; 
and,  as  the  recollection  of  the  scene  was 


vivid  in  his  own  mind  for  this  reason,  so,  for 
this  reason  also,  he  gives  it  to  others,  that 
that  which  had  affected  him  might  affect 
them  likewise. 

Or,  again,  if  we  look  at  the  end  of  the 
history,  where  the  account  of  the  resurrection 
is  presented,  what  can  we  say  of  the  life-like 
story  of  the  visit  of  this  apostle  and  Peter 
to  the  sepulchre  on  that  first  Sunday  morn- 
ing ?^  The  narrative  in  all  its  minute  points 
— ^this  is  more  clear  the  more  we  examine 
them — ^bears  almost  irresistible  evidence  that 
the  scene  which  it  portrajrs  was  not  a  crea- 
tion of  the  author's  fancy,  but  that  the 
Apostle  was  actually  a  participator  in  it. 
But,  even  here,  we  do  not  find  in  his  personal 
testimony  to  the  great  event  of  Christ's 
rising  from  the  dead  the  full  and  satisfactory 
account  of  the  insertion  of  this  story.  That 
he  had  himself  been  led,  by  what  he  saw  at 
that  moment,  to  believe  that  his  Master  had 
risen, — that  he  had,  thus»  taken  one  more 
step  in  the  progress  of  his  faith,  and  by  this 
step  was  prepared  to  understand,  soon  after- 
ward, that,  in  the  resurrection  of  his  Master, 
the  seal  had  been  put  upon  His  divine  mis- 
sion, herein  lay  the  deepest  interest  of  the 
scene  as  he  recalled  it.  This  is  the  most 
natural  explanation  of  the  story,  as  we  first 
ask  for  the  reason  of  its  insertion ;  and,  as 
we  look  into  it  more  closely,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  is  the  true  one,  because  the  fact  of 
the  Apostle's  belief  and  the  precise  measure 
and  limits  of  it  are  so  carefully  set  forth. 
The  story  is  made,  as  it  were,  to  bear  towards 
and  terminate  in  the  statement  of  these 
thing8.f 

Or,  again,  let  us  examine  the  order  and 
progress  of  the  whole  history,  and  the  same 
explanation  will  suggest  itself.  We  have 
here  two  facts  to  notice.  One  of  them  is  this 
frequent  breaking  out  of  the  Apostle's  own 
participation  in  the  events,  and  the  effect  of 
it  upon  himself.  The  other  is  the  steady 
progress,  in  the  main  plot  and  plan  of  the 

•  John  XX.  3—9.  t  John  xx.  S — 9. 
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work,  towards  its  doctrinal  end.  The  latter 
must  be  harmonized  with  the  former.  The 
explanation  which  we  give  must  run  its  course 
through  the  two  things,  as  they  are  .mingled 
and  intertwined  throughout  the  history.  If 
we  account  for  one  of  them  only,  we 
have  done  but  half  of  our  work.  But  if  we 
try  to  explain  them  both  together,  there  is 
no  other  way  that  opens  to  us  so  naturally 
as  this  which  we  have  suggested.  May  we 
not  go  further  still,  and  say  that  there  is  no 
other  way  at  all?  If  the  Apostle,  or  the 
author  personating  him,  proposed  to  himself 
to  prove  to  his  readers  that  the  person  whom 
he  had  known  was  the  Logos, — if  he,  also, 
proposed  to  prove  this  by  narrating  the  life 
and  words  of  this  person, — ^and  if  he  further 
proposed,  in  presenting  the  life  for  this  pur- 
pose, so  to  narrate  it  as,  by  setting  forth  how 
it  had  gradually  wrought  out  the  proof  to 
his  own  mind,  to  give  it  the  most  suitable 
form  for  impressing  other  minds, — ^then  every- 
thing becomes  clear.  The  selection  of  the 
events  and  teachings  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  power  and  character  and  divinity 
of  Christ  appear  more  fully  as  the  story  goes 
forward ;  the  bringing  out  of  the  discourses 
so  much  more  than  the  miracles, — just  the 
things  which  were  peculiarly  calculated  to 
impress  a  mind  like  his ;  the  omission  of  so 
many  things  recorded  in  the  other  Gospels, 
when  similar  things,  occurring  at  other 
times,  exhibit  the  same  power  or  attribute 
in  the  dtte  order  of  impressiveness, — ^as,  for 
example,  the  insertion  of  the  remarkable  case 
of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  and  its  location  in 
the  narrative,  while  the  other  miracles  of 
calling  the  dead  to  life  are  not  referred  to  ; 
the  very  fundamental  division  of  the  book 
into  its  two  leading  parts,  carrying  the  reader, 
first  through  the  record  of  what  Jesus  made 
known  of  himself  to  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
and  afterwards,  through  those  more  tender 
and  richer  unfoldings  of  the  truth  in  his 
discourses  with  his  chosen  friends, — the  more 
outward  part  of  the  history,  as  we  may  call 


it,  leading  towards  and  preparing  for  the  more 
inward  part ;  all  these  peculiarities  of  the 
book  are  seen,  at  once,  to  have  a  more  per- 
fect fitness  and  a  fuller  explanation,  when 
we  see  the  whole  plan,  as  it  were,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Apostle's  own  increasing 
faith.  The  other  evangelists  simply  told  the 
story  of  the  things  that  happened,  in  their 
order,  for  they  were  recording  only  what 
they  had  seen  or  been  familiar  with.  This 
Apostle,  on  the  other  hand,  was  giving  the 
narrative  of  what  he  had  felt,  and,  therefore, 
he  followed  the  course  of  his  holy  feeling  and 
inner  life  even  to  the  end.  In  the  very  pro- 
gress  of  the  record,  therefore,  he  presents 
the  constant  deepening  of  the  impression  and 
the  due  order  of  the  proo&. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  we  are  led  to  the 
same  explanation  of  the  Gospel  as  we  notice 
the  repeated  emphatic  and  distinct  state- 
ments respecting  himself  and  his  companions, 
that  they  believed.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  apostles  did  actually  believe,  in  a  higher 
degree,  at  the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrec- 
tion, than  they  have  done  three  years  before. 
If  anything  would  seem  to  be  manifest  with 
reference  to  them,  it  is  that  there  must 
have  been  a  steady  growth  as  the  time  passed 
on.  It  was  like  the  child's  faith  at  the  out- 
set, as  compared  with  the  mature  man's  faith 
at  the  end.  Now  the  author  describes  their 
faith  at  every  point  in  the  progress,  by  the 
same  word,  because  it  was,  in  its  essential 
character,  the  same  thing  always.  But  the 
word  must  gain  a  deeper  meaning  at  each  new 
stage,  and  gather  into  itself  the  added  force 
which  the  newly-witnessed  evidences  of  di- 
vine power  and  truth  had  given  it.  It  must 
enlarge  in  significance  just  as  the  history 
advances.  With  every  repetition  it  must 
be  more  than  it  was  before.  The  student 
of  this  Gospel  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  this 
fact  as  he  follows  its  course  firom  chapter  to 
chapter.*    The  disciples  believed,  when  they 

•  John  i.  42—45.  The  language  here,  "We  have 
found  the  MeefliaB,"  is  svbrtantialfy,  though  not  pre* 
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first  saw  Jesns ;  they  believed,  as  they  wit- 
nessed his  first  miracle  ;  they  believed,  on  the 
daj  following  the  feedingof  the  five  thoosaDd, 
when  the  remarkable  words  which  set  forth 
the  mysterioas  union  of  Christ  with  his 
firienda  had  just  been  heard  ;  they  believed, 
as  the  kst  utterance  of  love^  at  the  supper, 
faded  into  the  prayer  of  intercession  ;  they 
hdie^,  as  their  Master  rose  from  the  dead; 
this  disciple,  who  was  the  most  open  to 
&ith  among  them,  believed,  when  he  saw  the 
vacant  sepulchre ;  llomas,  who  was  the 
m(^  ready  to  doubt,  believed,  when  he 
beheld  the  print  of  the  nails  and  was  pointed 
by  Jesus  to  his  wounded  side.  This  doubting 
one  of  the  company  had  risen  now,  at  the 
latest  moment,  above  the  highest  reach  of 
even  John  s  own  confidence  at  the  beginning. 
Bnt  the  very  fnlness  of  the  declaration  of 
Aii$  faith,  at  this  moment  is  a  testimony  of 
the  growth  and  greatness  which  must  now 
Have  characterized  the  faith  of  all  his  com- 
panions. The  measure  of  his  belief  as  com- 
p^  with  that  of  this  beloved  disciple,* 
indeed,  may  be  indicated  by  the  verses  which 
describe  the  two,  and  set  forth  the  proofs 
already  mentioned,  that  were  needed  to  con- 
vince them. 

In  the  same  connection,  our  thought  may 
be  directed  to  those  passages,  in  which  the 
anthor,  in  the  person  of  this  Apostle,  says 
of  himself  and  his  associates,  that,  with 
reference  to  certain  things,  they  believed  only 
after  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead.  What 
13  the  intimation  of  these  passages,  when 
interpreted  in  union  with  the  others  to  which 
we  have  referred,  unless  it  be  this, — ^that 
their  faith  was  a  progressive  thing,  that  it 
had  reached  out  to  the  attainment  of  much, 
and  was  still  reaching  out  for  more  ?  And 
how  do  we  account  for  the  introduction  of 
this  singular  phrase  again  and  again,  after 
we  have  discovered  what  it  indicates,  except 

cisrij,  that  of  tikfl  other  pMsages  which  are  referred 
to.   John iL  11 ;  tL  69;  zW.  30;  zx.  8  ;  zz.  29. 
*  John  zz.  S— 9  oomp.  with  zz.  24—29. 


as  we  believe  that  the  Apostle  draws  it  forth 
firom  his  own  experience  ? 

I  cannot  but  remark,  also,  that,  while  this 
author  never  uses  the  word  ^aiVA,  he  employs 
the  verb  which  expresses  the  idea  of  believing, 
and  which,  in  so  many  instances,  records  the 
fact  that  one  and  another  actually  believed, 
almost  three  times  as  frequentlyasall  theother 
evangelists  together,*  and  almost  as  many 
times  as  the  whole  body  of  authors  whose  wri- 
tings follow  his  own,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
New  Testament  This  very  peculiarity  in  his 
language — as  striking  as  any  other  that  can 
be  discovered — in  itself  suggests,  that  it  was 
the  activity  of  fisuth,  growing  experience, 
enlarging  apprehension  of  the  things  of 
Christ,  which  occupied  his  thoughts, — ^not  a 
mere  dogma,  not  a  mere  testimony,  but  a 
life.  And,  when  we  join  this  suggestion  to 
the  preceding  ones,  we  see  how  naturally  his 
fondness  for  this  (ictive  and  living  word  may 
have  come  from  the  depths  of  his  own  life, 
and,  thus,  all  the  record  of  believing,  which 
is  so  constant  in  his  narrative,  may  have 
been  due  to  the  delightful  recollections  of 
his  personal  progress  which  seemed  to  be 
pictured  anew  before  his  mind  in  the  progress 
of  every  other  believer. 

IV.  There  are  also,  in  the  fourth  place, 
brief  narratives  in  this  Gospel,  and  even 
sentences  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  as  given 
by  it,  which,  though  they  have  no  direct 
connection  with  any  record  of  the  Apostle's 
growing  faith,  yet  lose  a  large  portion  of 
their  significance  apart  from  it.  I  can  only 
allude  to  one  or  two  examples,  which  the 
reader  of  the  book  can  multiply  for  himself. 
The  little  story,  thrown  into  the  midst  of 
the  crucifixion  scene,  where  Jesus  commits 
his  mother  to  the  care  of  John,  is  one  of 

*  The  verb  occurs  ninety-eight  times  in  this  Gospel ; 
thirty-five  times  in  the  other  three  Gospels  ;  and  one 
hundred  and  three  times  in  the  remaining  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  ezdnaive  of  the  first  Epistle  of 
John. 
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these*  This  story,  certainly,  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  main  truth  which  the  author 
was  aiming  to  present.  It  has  only  the 
slightest  connection,  if  indeed  it  has  any  at 
all,  with  his  personal  testimony  to  the  death 
or  the  divinity  of  Christ.  It  has,  we  may 
add,  no  manifest  and  immediate  bearing,  to 
the  view  of  the  ordinary  reader,  upon  the 
development  of  John's  religious  history.  But, 
as  we  look  more  deeply  into  it,  and  inquire 
how  it  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  narra- 
tive ;  as  we  notice  its  contrast  with  the 
record  of  the  soldiers'  heartless  conduct,  that 
precedes  it,  and  its  immediate  union  with 
the  picture  of  the  dying  moments  of  Jesus, 
which  follows  it  in  the  succeeding  verses, — 
we  may  see  that  it  has  a  pointing  toward 
that  development.  The  ground  of  the 
action,  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  at  this  time, 
has  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion. 
He  leaves  his  mother,  not  in  the  care  of  her 
own  children  or  near  relatives,  but  in  the 
charge  of  this  disciple.  What  account  are 
we  to  give  of  so  unwonted  a  thing  in  human 
experience  ?  The  first  reason  which  suggests 
itself,  and  the  only  one  which  can  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  an  explanation,  is,  that  this 
disciple  was  a  believer,  while  the  members 
of  her  family  were  not.  In  the  time  of  his 
separation  from  them,  Jesus  wished  that  the 
faithful  ones  should  be  associated  together, 
and  should  care  for  one  another.  The  one 
among  them  who  needed  the  most  of  sym- 
pathy and  help  should  not  be  left  to  those 
who  were  strangers  to  the  faith,  even  though 
they  might  be  in  the  most  intimate  circle  of 
earthly  relationship.  But  while  we  admit 
the  full  weight  which  can,  by  any  possibility, 
be  given  to  this  reason,  we  must  remember 
that  these  brethren  of  Jesus  were  to  become 
believers  in  a  few  days  after  his  death.  He 
was  to  appear  to  James  even  within  the  week 
following  his  resurrection,f  and  this  one  of 

♦  John  3rix.  25—27. 

t  That  the  appearance  to  James,  the  Lord's  brother 
was  within  the  first  week,  appeals  probable  to  me 


his  family  was  to  become  so  earnest  and 
prominent  a  disciple,  as,  afterwards,  to 
assume  a  leadership  in  the  Church.  The 
others,  also,  were  to  be  the  associates  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  friendly  women,  and 
of  Mary  herself,  at  the  meeting  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  ascension.  It  would 
have  been  but  a  brief  season,  had  he  left 
his  mother  with  these  brethren,  before  she 
would  have  found  them  bound  to  her  in 
Christian  affection  as  truly  as  in  family  love. 
Why  this  singular  provision  for  her,  then, 
unless  it  had,  also,  some  deeper  meaning? 
It  had  such  a  meaning.  The  hour  was  a 
most  peculiar  one.  It  was  a  time  when 
Jesus  seems  to  have  risen  above  all  human 
relationships,  and  to  have  fixed  His  thought 
only  on  the  higher  union  with  himself. 
Here  stood  before  him,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  woman  whom  he  loved  beyond  all  others, 
— the  one  who  had  seen  something  of  his 
glory  first  of  all, — ^the  one  who  was  now 
watching  his  approaching  death  with  the 
tenderest  feeling,  and  the  most  sorrowful 
outlook  for  herself  upon  the  future.  Here 
stood,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  one  among 
his  disciples  who,  through  the  growth  of  his 
faith  and  inner  life  during  the  years  of  their 
association,  had  come  to  be  most  nearly  like 
himself.  It  was  not  strange,  surely,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  hour,  that  with  the  sole 
thought  of  the  bond  connecting  him  so 
closely  to  them  both,  he  gave  the  one  of 
them  to  the  other  for  their  future  life.  But 
the  gift  implied  the  growth  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  the  story  of  it  tells  us  not 
only  of  what  was  done  in  that  moment,  but 
also  of  the  progress  of  the  months  and  years 
before  it.  Explain  it  as  thus  pointing,  though 
indirectly,  to  the  Apostle's  past  experience, 

from  1  Cor.  xv.  7»  as  compared  with  the  accounts  in 
the  Grospels  and  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
of  the  appearances  of  our  Lord  after  his  resnrrection. 
The  precise  time,  or  even  the  fact,  of  a  special  i^pear* 
anoe  to  James,  is  not  important^  however,  to  the  main 
point  urged  in  the  text. 
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&nd  the  iiuseiidoii  of  the  story  seems  like  a 
thaokful  expression  of  his  faith,  as  he  stands 
beneath  the  cross.  Endeavour  to  account 
for  it  without  this,  and,  though  the  record 
of  a  touching  scene,  it  does  not  so  naturally 
and  completely  take  its  place  within  the  plan 
of  the  Gospel 

Or,  as  another  illustration  of  the  point 
which  we  have  now  in  mind,  let  us  look  at 
one  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  There  is  no 
more  striking  expression  of  the  Lord  recorded 
by  this  author,  as  it  seems  to  me,  than  the 
one  which  we  find  in  connection  with  his 
promise  to  the  disciples,  on  the  last  night  of 
bis  life,  that  they  should  meet  him  again  in 
heaven.  "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
inansions,"  he  says;  "if  it  were  not  so  I 
Tonld  have  told  you."  *  This  last  brief 
sentence,  standing  as  it  does  after  the  as- 
surance which  precedes  it,  has  been  cited  as 
treeless  or  meaningless ;  and  it  is  so  when 
considered  as  a  mere  declaration.  It  adds 
nothing  to  the  jwsitive  statement.  It  is 
only  a  negative  repetition.  Had  it  been 
uttered  by  an  ordinary  man,  we  should  have 
placed  no  greater  reliance  upon  his  assertion 
because  of  it  Had  it  been  uttered  even  by 
Jeans,  when  this  disciple  and  his  five  asso- 
ciates were  journeying  in  his  company  to- 
ward Cana,  three  years  before,  it  would  have 
^medalmost  likean  idle  word.  But,  when  we 
remember  all  that  had  passed  since  then, — 
*henwe  see  that  John,  even  more  than  the 
others  had  advanced  in  his  faith  toward  the 
full  comprehension  of  what  Jesus  was — ^how 
•lifferentlyit  appearstous !  So  far  firom  being 
meaningless  now,  it  gathers  within  itself  all 
the  force  which  the  Apostle's  confidence  in 
bim  could  give  it — a  confidence  which  had 
Wome  stronger  with  the  seeing  of  every 
^luracnlous  work,  and  the  hearing  of  every 
Dnraculous  word.  It  was,  now,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  love  of  a  fiiend,  whose  affection 
and  whose  knowledge  had  been  thoroughly 
f^ed.    It  was,  thus,  far  more  than  any  posi- 

*  John  ziy.  2. 


tive  announcement  of  a  truth.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement might  be  doubted  in  a  moment 
of  weakness  or  of  darkness,  but  this  testi- 
mony never.  Nay,  even,  it  grew  weightier 
and  more  full  of  consolation,  the  deeper 
the  trial  and  uncertainty  into  which  the  soul 
might  be  cast.  It  said  to  the  soul;  in  such 
an  hour.  You  may  believe  the  truth  which  I 
open  to  you — that  there  is  to  be  a  heavenly 
life  and  a  heavenly  meeting — on  the  best  of 
all  evidence,  for,  if  it  were  not  so,  I,  whose 
friendship  you  now  know  so  well,  would 
surely  have  told  you.  But,  as  the  words 
have  no  significance  apart  from  the  expe- 
rience,  their  presence  where  they  are  bears 
witness  that  the  experience  Jiad  been  a  reality. 
And  when  the  author  records  them  among 
these  last  words  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  he 
assures  us  that  the  Apostle* s  inner  history,  as 
well  as  the  history  of  his  Master,  was  a 
matter  of  chief  importance  in  the  plan  of 
his  work.  These  incidental  statements  and 
expressions,  then,  so  numerous  if  we  could 
only  cite  them,  point  to  the  same  conclusion 
to  which  the  other  suggestions,  already  pre- 
sented, had  combined  to  lead  us. 

V.  I  add  only,  in  the  fifth  place,  as  bear- 
ing to  the  same  end,  a  brief  reference  to  the 
inwardness,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which  cha- 
racterizes the  entire  thought  and  style  of 
this  Gospel.  The  history  of  the  book,  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  has 
strikingly  exhibited  its  two  peculiarities. 
No  portion  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
a  subject  of  more  earnest  theological  discus- 
sion. It  has  suggested  definitions,  and 
awakened  controversy,  and  divided  schools, 
to  so  great  a  degree,  that  one  is  almost  led, 
when  observing  this  side  of  its  history  alone, 
to  believe  it  to  have  been  intended  only  to 
set  forth  the  formularies  oif  doctrine.  But 
when  we  enter  into  the  interior  life  of  the 
Church,  and  penetrate  beneath  the  warring 
opinions  of  hostile  parties,  we  find  in  all 
alike  the  deep  conviction,  that  in  this  Gospel 
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there  is  more  which  enriches  the  soul,  and 
more  which  appeals  to  the  believer's  inward 
experience,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Apos- 
tolic writings.  The  most  cultivated  Christian 
heart  never  exhausts  the  fulness  of  what  it 
o£fers  to  its  life,  any  more  than  the  most 
enlightened  Christian  mind  comprehends, 
to  the  utmost,  the  mjrstery  of  its  great 
doctrine. 

This,  surely,  is  no  insignificant  fact,  which 
asks  not  for  an  explanation.  It  is  the  lead- 
ing fact  which  presses  itself  upon  our  notice. 
It  must  have  a  ground  and  a  meaning.  The 
reason  that  this  Gospel  has  awakened  doc- 
trinal inquiry  and  discussion  is  because  it 
was  written  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the 
Logos.  Just  as  truly  and  just  as  unques- 
tionably may  we  say,  that  it  has  affected  the 
inner  life  of  all  Christians,  because  it  was 
written  as  a  setting  forth  of  the  Apostle's 
own  inner  experience.  The  truth  waa  to  be 
established  by  the  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  The  form  in  which  that  narrative 
was  to  be  made  to  move  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  the  truth,  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  way  in  which  that  life  had 
affected  himself.  The  whole  record  of 
events  and  words,  and  everything  both  great 
and  small  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
this  twofold  ruUng  purpose.  This  was  the 
author's  plan,  and  because  it  was  so,  and 
only  for  this  reason,  the  history  of  his 
Gospel  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  such  a 
twofold  history.  The  helpfulness  of  this 
Gospel  to  all  Christian  growth  in  the  soul, 
which  has  been  manifest  in  all  ages  as  de- 
rived from  this  peculiarity  in  its  character, 
is  itself  the  strongest  proof  that  it  came 
from  the  author's  own  inner  life  as  a  gift  to 
the  world. 

n^iis  part  of  our  discussion  must  be  ar- 
rested at  this  point.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  establish  the  assertion  made  at  the 
beginning.  The  Fourth  Gospel  was  intended 
by  its  author  to  be  a  record,  not  only  of  the 


life  of  Christ  and  not  only  of  John's  petsonal 
observation  of  Christ,  but  also  of  Jolm's 
growth  in  faith,  of  his  Christian  experience, 
which  had  come  out  of  that  personal  obser- 
vation. He  desired  that  his  readers  should 
feel,  as  they  perused  his  book,  that  this 
Apostle  was  giving  them  his  testimony,  not 
alone  by  itself,  but  with  the  emphasis  and 
impressiveness  that  would  be  imparted  to  it 
by  the  intimations  of  what  it  had  accom- 
plished for  his  own  soul. 

We  have,  thus  far,  made  no  attempt  to 
determine  whether  the  author  was  the 
Apostle  himself,  or  some  other  and  later 
person.  Our  sole  object  has  been  to  set  forth 
and  prove  a  certain  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  book  which  he  wrote.  This  character- 
istic, however,  having  been  made  clear,  the 
question  of  the  authorship  now  demands 
our  attention.  But  it  presents  itself  only 
in  a  single  point  of  view— asking.  Who,  and 
who  alone,  could  have  been  the  writer  of  a 
book  so  peculiarily  characterized  ?  At  the 
same  time,  it  naturally  suggests  to  us  the 
mode  of  inquiry,  by  means  of  which  ure 
may  come  to  a  decision — namely,  by  inquir- 
ing what  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
writer,  as  made  manifest  in  his  writings. 
Could  a  man  possessed  of  such  character- 
istics have  written  such  a  book,  unless  he 
were  himself  the  person  who  had  passed 
through  the  inner  experience  of  which  the 
book  reminds  us  of,  or  rests  upon  ? 

1.  There  was  in  the  author's  ment^ 
character  a  certain  philosophical  element. 
He  was  not  indeed,  a  man  who  patiently  in- 
vestigated the  reasons  and  causes  of  things, 
or  who  deduced  from  a  large  collection  of 
facts  a  rule  or  principle.  The  speculations 
of  philosophers  strictly  so  called,  even  when 
they  were  within  the  sphere  of  religious 
inquiry,  he  perhaps  had  little  sympathy 
with,  though  he,  apparently,  entered  into 
them  far  enough  to  comprehend  what  these 
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men  were  seeking  after^  and  to  know  their 
eiTors.  Bnt,  in  the  fact  that  his  mind  was 
occupied  with  great  truths,  and  that  he  rose 
above  the  lower  objects  of  thought  to  the 
highest  and  noblest,  he  possessed  this  ele- 
ment in  no  ordinary  degree.  His  intellect- 
ual powos  were  of  the  intuitive  or  percep- 
tire,  rather  than  of  the  reasoning  order,  yet 
he  was  both  a  learner  and  a  teacher  in 
the  school  of  truth.  Now,  with  such  a 
character  and  position  as  this,  if  he  had 
Kyed  in  the  second  century,  he  would  have 
been  either,  as  truly  as  any  of  the  philo- 
sophers, a  devotee  of  some  particular  system 
who  desired  to  bring  others  to  accept  it,  or, 
at  least,  an  ardent  lover  of  the  ideas 
which  filled  his  mind  and  elevated  his  cha- 
racter. Had  he  been  the  former,  we  may 
hold,  with  greatest  confidence,  that  he  would 
not  have  written  such  a  book  as  he  has,  in 
any  measure.  The  prologue,*  as  has  been 
so  often  said,  would  have  extended  itself 
over  the  whole  Gk>spel.  Its  ideas  would  have 
appeared  continually  in  the  discourses  of 
Jesus,  expressed  in  the  phraseology  which  so 
pecnliarly  belongs  to  it.  The  relation  of  all 
the  following  chapters  to  this  introductory 
passage,  and  their  development  out  of  it, 
wonld  have  been  set  forth  by  the  author  in 
the  most  distinct  language.  All  the  inci- 
dental allusions  to  little  circumstances, 
which,  having  no  possible  connection  with 
the  system  taught,  would  only  draw  away  the 
reader's  attention  from  it,  would  have  been 
omitted.  Jesus  would  have  been  represented 
far  more  in  the  light  of  the  master  of  a 
school,  commending  to  his  disciples  the 
stndy  of  his  system  for  its  own  sake.  In  his 
last  interview  with  'them,  even,  we  should 
probably  have  found  him  committing  to 
them  this  system  more  formally  as  a  parting 
legacy,  and  pointing  them  to  it,  rather  than 
'  80  exelufflvely  to  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
and  a  future  meeting  in  the  other  world, 
for  their  consolation  and  support.    But  if 

♦  John  i  1—18. 


he  were  not,  thus,  the  adherent  or  defender 
of  a  particular  school,  and,  therefore,  we  are 
unable  to  say,  with  confidence,  all  that  we 
could  say  if  he  had  been,  the  existence  of 
this  element  in  his  mind,  in  whatever  degree 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  it,  is,  in  just  that 
degree,  inconsistent  with  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Oospel  which  has  been  noticed  in  these 
pages.  If  he  only  loved  the  truths  which 
had  revealed  themselves  to  him,  and  wished 
above  all  things  else  to  make  them  known 
to  mankind,  this  element  and  tendency  in 
his  character  would  have  turned  him  in 
another  direction.  He  might,  indeed,  have 
undertaken  to  write  the  life  of  Jesus,  with 
some  of  its  incidents  as  well  as  of  its  teach- 
ings. But,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would 
have  given  even  of  the  incidents  of  Jesus^ 
outward  history  only  enough  to  bind  the 
teachings  together;  while,  as  he  had  not 
himself  had  any  inner  life  in  connection 
with  those  incidents  and  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  Jesus'  presence  with  him 
as  a  teacher,  the  undercurrent  flowing  under 
all  his  plan  and  through  all  his  record 
would,  surely,  not  have  been  his  own  ex- 
perience. Still  less  would  he  have  assumed 
a  personality  other  than  his  own,  and  then 
have  fabricated  a  religious  history  for  the 
person  whose  name  he  adopted,  which  was 
as  completely  unknown  to  that  person  as  he 
was  himself  His  interest  would  have  been 
centred  upon  the  truths  and  the  teacher, 
and  the  more  thoroughly  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  dwell  upon  these,  the  less  would 
any  such  course  have  even  occurred  to  his 
mind.  There  would  have  been  a  far  easier 
as  well  as  nobler  method  for  him  to  choose 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  end,  and  his 
every  impulse  would  have  been  to  adopt  it. 
The  Christ  of  John  has  been  claimed  to  be  the 
counterpart  of  the  Socrates  of  Plato.  Could 
Plato  have  traced  through  all  the  discourses 
and  history  of  Socrates  such  a  line  of  false^ 
experience  represented  as  his  own  ?  Would 
1  not  the  tendencies  and  characteristics  of  his 
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mind  have  prevented  him  ?  Would  they 
not  have  made  anything  else  more  natural 
to  him  and  less  repulsive  ? 

2.  The  author  had,  also,  a  poetic  ele- 
ment. But  the  peculiarity  of  his  presenta- 
tion of  this  inner  life  of  the  Apostle  is  as 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  mere  poetic 
fiction,  as  is  the  peculiarity  of  his  record  of 
the  outward  history.  Whatever  the  Gospel 
may  be,  it  is  not  a  poem.  There  is  no  such 
peculiar  symmetry  and  completeness  in  its 
plot,  or  roundness  and  fulness  in  its  minor 
incidents,  as  would  be  the  first  necessity  to 
the  poet's  thought.  And  so  it  is  with  these 
indications  of  what  was  personal  and  in- 
ward to  himself.  All  is  too  incidental,  too 
irregular,  too  imperfect  in  the  beauty  of 
form,  to  be  the  work  of  poetic  imagination. 
Had  the  author,  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Apostle,  endeavoured  to  picture  to  him- 
self his  character,  and  how  it  developed 
into  what  it  was  at  the  end  by  the  gradual 
progress  of  a  lifetime,  and,  then,  had  he 
tried  to  write  the  history  of  Jesus  with  the 
picture  of  this  growing  character  continually 
colouring  that  history, — and  this  is  what  he 
must  have  done  if  we  have  a  poetic  fiction 
of  a  later  day, — ^then,  he  must  have  been 
more  careful  of  the  form,  and  must  have 
made  the  Apostle's  growing  character,  not 
indeed  more  really  traceable  throughout 
the  story,  but  more  openly  conspicuous. 
But  the  poetic  element  in  the  author's 
mind  which  we  discover  through  the  ex- 
amination of  his  Oospel,  is  simply  that 
which,  coming  into  the  narrative,  elevates  it 
above  a  mere  dry  record  of  facts,  and  which 
imparts  to  it  something  of  the  richness  of 
the  author's  own  thought,  and  of  the  fulness 
of  his  sense  of  the  truth.  It  is  that  which 
belongs  to  men  of  the  deepest  and  noblest 
order  of  inner  life, — the  poetry  of  such  a 
life,  which,  because  they  possess  it,  they  can 
impart,  in  some  measure,  to  the  record  of 
their  own  experience^  but  never  to  the  ex- 


perience of  another,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  not  their  own.  It  is  not  developed 
largely  enough  in  them  to  make  them  poets, 
or  to  give  them  the  ability  to  produce  a  life- 
like fiction.  It  leaves  them  in  an  entirely 
dififerent  class  of  men,  destitute  of  the  power 
to  assume  the  personality  of  some  one  of 
another  age,  in  a  truthful  way,  as  the  poet 
or  novelist  may  do.  If  they  attempt  to  as- 
sume such  a  personality  at  all,  it  must  be  in 
a  manner  so  imperfect  and  unskilful  as  at 
once  to  betray  its  falseness,  and,  therefore, 
at  once  to  become  abhorrent  to  their  own 
deepest  feelings,  as  well  as  to  be  easily  de- 
tected by  every  one  else.  In  one  word,  the 
book  must  have  been  other  than  it  is,  and 
more  than  it  is  in  this  regard, — ^the  author, 
also,  must  have  been  other  than  he  waf,  and 
more  than  he  was  on  this  poetic  side  of  his 
nature, — ^if  either  of  them  belonged  to  a 
later  age.  The  Apostle,  and  the  Apostle 
alone,  could  have  traced,  in  this  peculiar 
way,  the  story  of  his  own  faith ;  for  he  only 
could  have  had  that  richness  of  sentiment 
and  emotion  connected  with  it,  out  of  which 
springs  all  the  poetic  character  that  the 
book  possesses. 

3.  The  author,  again,  was  of  the  con- 
templative and  introvertive  order.  But,  in 
this  view  of  his  character,  also,  we  say  that 
the  Gospel,  as  it  has  presented  itself  to  us, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the 
author  lived  in  the  second  century.  The 
results,  which  would  be  naturally  expected 
either  from  the  contemplation  or  the  in- 
troversion of  such  a  man,  are  not  sufi&ciently 
manifest.  Having  nothing  but  the  tradi- 
tions and  accounts  within  the  circle  of  the 
Synoptical  Gospels  before  him,  he  would 
have  mused  upon  them  and  received  their 
impressions  into  his  mind.  As  he  thought 
more  and  more  deeply,  he  would  have  felt 
himself  impelled  to  draw  out  of  them  the 
truths  which  Jesus  taught,  and  perhaps  to 
give  these  truths,  as  he  understood  them,  to 
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the  world    He  might,  indeed,  have  brought 
iiiiDself,  by  meditation,  into  some  ideas  of 
Jesus  beyond  those  which  he  found  in  these 
early  writings,  belieiring  that  the  hints  which 
they  contained  were  suggestive  of  more  than 
the  writera  had  supposed.     The  workings  of 
these  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  with  their  effect 
upon  his  character,  might  have  given  him 
greater  confidence  in  them,  as  well  as  a 
deeper  sense  of  their  importance  to  man- 
kind.   But  had  all  this  been  so,  what  would 
hare  been  the  book  which  resulted  from  it  ? 
Would  it  not  have  contained,  not  only  the 
ii)rmal  statements  of  these  ideas,  but  some- 
thing of  the  method  by  which  they  had  grown 
ont  of  the  Apostolic  writings  ?    Would  it  not, 
also,  have  attempted  to  show>  in  a  formal 
way,  the  legitimate  and  natural  influence  of 
these  ideas  upon  the  soul  of  man  ?    Or,  if 
this  author's  desire  had  been  to  set  forth 
this  latter  point  by  the  presentation  of  an 
'lample  in  human  life,  would  not  the  pre- 
^^Qtation  have  been  a  less  incidental  one  ? 
Bnt  the  apostle,  if  he  were  of  this  character, 
niight  most  naturally  bring  out  this  other 
^ide  of  Jesos'  teachings,  which  the  Synoptical 
liters  had  left  in  the  main  unnoticed,  but 
^hich  he  had  meditated  upon  for  so  many 
veats.    And,  while  his  main  design  was  to 
.ire  this  picture  of  Jesus  as  proving  him  to 
ce  the  Ik^s,  the  very  introvertive  tendencies 
<*f  his  nature  would  not  only  have  made  it 
natural  for  him  to  do  so,  but  would  have 
Tilmost  compelled  him  to  carry  through  the 
'history  the  thread  of  his  own  Christian  ex- 
:>6rience,  precisely  as  we  discover  it  in  this 
*'o^l.    He  is  the  person  whom  all  the 
iQtecedent  probabilities  of  the  case  point  to 
^^  the  writer ;  for  the  facts  which  we  observe 
I  recisely  correefpond  with  these  elements  in 
i.ij  character,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
*re  suppose  a  later  writer,  there  is  no  such 
<:)rrespondence. 

4.    K  we  turn,  now,  to  the  moral  elements 
ia  the  author's  nature,  the  love  of  truth  ia  j 


one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  Everjrwhere 
in  the  Gospel  and  in  his  other  writings  we 
find  the  evidences  of  tliis  characteristic. 
The  essential  and  fundamental  thing  in  the 
right  worship  and  service  of  God  is  made  by 
him  to  be  truthy  and  the  sphere  in  which  the 
great  enemy  of  God's  kingdom  and  all  his 
followers  live  is  the  opposite  of  truth.  The 
sense  of  its  beauty  is  so  deeply  implanted  in 
his  nature,  that  religion  becomes  in  his 
thought  the  truth, — ^the  word  entering  into 
his  phraseology  so  thoroughly  as  even  to 
mark  his  style  in  distinction  from  that  of  the 
other  New  Testament  writers.  It  is  need- 
less to  dwell  upon  this  point,  for  it  is  mani- 
fest to  every  reader  who  gives  even  a  single 
thought  to  what  he  reads.  He  who  sajrs. 
Let  us  not  love  in  word  or  in  tongue,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth  ;  They  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  truth,  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  Him  ;  Thy  word  is 
truth;  The  only-begotten  of  the  Father, 
who  came  into  the  world  was  full  of  truth ; 
He  came  to  bear  witness  of  the  truth  ;  If  we 
say  we  have  fellowship  with  Him,  and  walk 
in  darkness,  we  lie  and  do  not  the  truth ; 
No  lie  is  of  the  truth  ;  The  devil  is  a  liar 
and  the  father  of  falsehood ;  Whosoever 
loveth  and  maketh  a  lie  is  excluded  from  the 
heavenly  kingdom, — ^must  have  regarded 
truth  as  the  basis  of  all  right  character,  and 
must  have  valued  it  as  his  chief  treasure.* 
How  could  such  a  man  have  placed  a  false- 
hood at  the  very  beginning  of  his  work  as  an 
author,  giving  to  his  readers  the  impression 

*  The  last  of  the  passages  here  dted  is  from  the 
Book  of  Bevelation.  If  the  authorship  of  that 
book  by  the  apostle  John  be  not  admitted,  this  pass- 
age is,  of  course,  out  of  place ;  but  its  insertion  or 
omission  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  when  the 
others  are  so  numerous  and  dear.  The  other  passages 
are  taken  from  the  first  Epistle  of  John  as  well  as  the 
Gospel, — ^it  being  genendly  admitted  that  these  two 
books  were  by  the  same  author,  whether  he  was  the 
Apostle  John  or  not.  The  point  which  is  urged  here^ 
however,  is  suffidently  plain,  if  we  confine  ourselyea 
to  dtations  from  the  Gkwpel  alone. 
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that  he  was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved^ 
when  in  reality  he  had  never  seen  Jesus  at 
all  ?  But,  if  he  was  of  a  later  age,  this  is 
not  all  that  we  are  compelled  to  suppose. 
Not  only  must  he  have  assumed  the  per- 
sonality of  the  apostle,  but  he  must  have 
assumed  it  in  such  a  way  as  would  involve 
the  most  deliberate  and  painstaking  falsifica- 
tion, for  his  representation  of  the  apostle's 
inner  life  and  growing  faith  is  precisely  that 
which  must  have  been  either  the  truth  or  a 
laboured  imitation  of  it.  It  underlies  and 
pervades  the  whole  history,  as  we  have  seen, 
but  does  not  appear  as  the  main  end  of  the 
writer's  eflfort,  or  present  itself  as  a  well- 
rounded  and  complete  portrayal  of  character. 
The  more  incidentally,  however,  it  manifests 
itself,  the  more  difficult  must  it  have  been 
for  the  author  to  trace  out  its  course,  and 
the  more  carefully  designed  must  have  been 
the  attempt  to  deceive  his  readers.  We  pass 
by  all  the  other  falsifications  which  the  book, 
under  the  supposition  of  a  later  date,  would 
contain, — ^though  they  cover  a  large  portion 
of  the  history  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  that  of 
this  disciple, — and  limit  ourselves  to  the 
one  only  which  our  line  of  thought  brings 
to  our  notice.  How  could  such  a  man,  more 
full  of  truth  than  almost  any  other,  have 
purposely  made  such  a  falsehood  the  very 
framework  of  all  that  he  was  writing  ?  It  has 
been  well  said  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  recent  adversaries  of  this  Gospel,  in 
view  of  other  difficulties  which  meet  us  on 
the  theory  that  the  author  was  not  the  one 
he  professes  to  be,  that  we  have  no  example 
of  a  forgery  of  this  kind  in  the  apostolic 
age.  We  may  well  add,  after  observing  this 
peculiar  element  of  inner  experience^  that 
we  have  no  example,  in  any  age,  of  such  a 
forgery  from  such  a  man.  The  truthfulness 
of  his  character  and  the  falsehood  of  his 
Gospel  in  this  regard  are  utterly  irreconcil- 
able. But  the  truthfulness  of  his  character 
shines  forth  clearly  on  every  page.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  been  the  apostle  himself. 


5.  The  author  of  this  Gospel  was  charac- 
terized by  the  strongest  love  to  Jesus.  This 
is  so  evident  as  to  be  admitted  by  all  the 
leading  opponents  of  the  Johannean  author- 
ship, and  cannot  be  doubted  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve anything  of  any  author  because  of  his 
writings.  But  his  affection  was  not  only 
strong.  Its  chief  peculiarity  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  deep  and  absorbing 
personal  attachment.  He  loved,  according 
to  the  often-quoted  remark  of  Grotius,  not 
so  much  the  Christ,  in  his  official  and  saving 
relations  to  the  world, — as  Peter  loved  him, — 
but  Jesus,  as  an  intimate  friend  of  his  own. 
The  Gospel  professes  that  this  love  was  de- 
veloped in  the  author's  soul  through  his 
associations  with  Jesus  as  the  most  intimate 
and  confidential  one  among  the  company  of 
the  apostles.  The  fact  of  its  development 
in  this  way  is  made  to  appear  throughout 
the  narrative,  and  the  process  of  its  develop- 
ment seems  to  be  the  underlying  personal 
experience,  out  of  which,  at  least,  in  one 
view  of  it,  the  whole  history  springs.  Now, 
that  all  this  is  in  perfect  consistency  with 
the  supposition  that  the  apostle  John  was 
himself  the  author,  is  too  plain  to  be  ques- 
tioned. There  is  not  a  difficulty  in  this 
regard,  which  the  Gospel  presents^  if  we 
once  accept  this  view.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  only  does  the  representation  of  the 
matter,  as  a  whole,  appear  altogether  na- 
tural, but  the  many  little  and  apparently 
unpremeditated  allusions  or  suggestions, 
which  seem  to  mark  this  affection  of  the 
author  for  Jesus  as  that  of  a  man  who  had 
seen  him,  had  talked  with  him  and  liveil 
with  him,  had  listened  to  his  teachings  and 
been  present  at  his  death,  and  which  distin- 
guish it,  thus,  from  the  love  of  any  one  who, 
living  afterwards,  could  only  have  been  able 
to  commune  with  him  in  thought,  fall  inti.i 
their  places  just  where  we  should  expect 
them,  and  add  to  the  charm  and  beauty 
of  the  book 

But  if  the  author  was  not  the  apostle. 
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but  a  man  of  a  later  generation,  the  diffi- 
culties that  we  meet  are  insuperable.    Such 
an  absorbing  personal  afifection  for  Jesus 
would  either  have  made  him  a  mystic  and 
filled  his  gospel  with  the  outbreakings  of 
rapt  emotion,  or  it  would  have  so  deeply  felt 
the  want  of  some  more  immediate  sight  of 
Jesus  than  had  ever  been  granted  to  it  as 
to  ha?e  betrayed  this  feeling  somewhere,  in 
spite  of  its  utmost  efforts  at  concealment. 
A  writer  of  a  depth  of  love  like  this,  which 
pervaded  his  whole  being,  could  scarcely 
bare  transfeired  himself  beyond  the  bound- 
aries and  peculiarities  of  his  own  experience, 
and  represented  his  love  as  having  grown 
under  entirely  different  circumstances,  and 
into  a  form  which,  in  this  respect,  was  com- 
pletely other  than  his  own.    The  more  his 
peculiar  emotion — ^that  of  love  for  a  person 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  the  concep- 
tion of  whose  character  he  had  gained  from 
reading  and  from  meditation  only — ^became 
the  element  of  his  life,  the  more,  even,  would 
he  have  found  himself  fettered  and  hindered 
in  any  attempt  of  this  kind.     Paul  himself, 
near  as  he  was  to  the  time  of  Christ's  life  on 
earth,  acquainted  as  he  was  with  those  who 
had  been  in  his  society,  blessed  as  he  was  with 
a  special  manifestation  of  him  on  the  way 
to  Damascus,  attended  as  he  was,  again  and 
^ain,  by  visions  and  revelations, — Paul  him- 
self, we  all  feel,  could  not  have  written  a 
stoiy  of  such  a  development  of  love  as  we 
£nd  in  this  Gospel,  as  if  it  were  his  own. 
Ris  conceptions  could  not  have  overleaped 
his  history  so  far  and  so  fully,  as  to  have 
giren  him  power  to  picture  his  affection  for 
Jesus  with  the  distinctive  character  which 
belongs  only  to  those  who  live  in  the  bodily 
presence  of  a  friend.    He  did  not  have  this 
feeling  towards  Jesus ;   and  he  could  not, 
bad  he  tried  to  do  so,  have  deceived  the 
vorld  into  the  belief  that  he  had.    At  some 
i^ngaarded  point  in  the  narrative  the  mask 
vonld  have  been  dropped,  if  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  ^in  the  single  sentence  or  para- 


graph written  before  it  could  be  assumed 
again,  a  thousand  eyes  would  have  disco- 
vered the  falsehood.  How  much  less  even 
than  Paul  could  a  writer  of  another  century 
have  done  the  same  thing !  The  deeper  his 
love  for  the  unseen  Christ,  the  more  impos- 
sible would  have  been  the  portrayal  of  it  as 
a  love  for  the  seen  Christ.  The  persons  on 
whom  a  peculiar  blessing  was  pronounced  by 
Jesus,  after  Thomas  had  acknowledged  him 
as  his  Lord  and  God,  because  they  believe 
without  the  evidence  which  he  demanded, 
know  nothing  of  the  peculiar  experience 
that  Thomas  had.  A  fundamental  element 
in  their  believing  is  the  absence  of  sight, 
while  to  his  faith  sight  was  essential.  What 
more  difficult  task,  and  what  one  less  likely 
to  be  undertaken  by  a  Christian  of  very  deep 
and  pervading  faith,  who  lived  in  Ephesus 
after  the  death  of  John,  than  that  of  repre- 
senting the  growth  of  his  own  belief  as  hav- 
ing been  due  to  his  sight  of  Jesus  during 
his  earthly  life,  and  to  his  daily  intercourse 
with  him.  He  would  have  been  tr3dng  to 
describe  the  inmost  springs  and  secrets  of 
his  interior  life  as  the  very  opposite  of 
what  they  were. 

But  not  only  may  we  say,  that  an  author 
possessed  of  this  peculiar  and  strong  affection 
for  Jesus  could  not  have  written  this  Gospel, 
if  he  had  never  seen  Him  as  John  had  seen 
Him, — much  more  may  we  say  that  he  would 
not.  He  must  have  known  that  his  life  of 
Jesus  would  produce  upon  his  readers  the 
peculiar  impression  which  it  was  naturally 
calculated  to  produce.  They  would  be  led 
to  believe  that  Jesus  said  many  things — 
many,  even,  which  had  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  character  and  the  soul — 
which  He  did  not  say.  The  Friend  whom 
he  most  deeply  loved  would,  thus,  be  pre- 
sented in  a  false  light.  Not  only  so,  but 
all  his  own  relations  to  this  Friend,  and  the 
influences  of  tins  Friend  upon  his  own  mind 
and  heart,  would  be  described  in  a  manner 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  facts.    If,  with 
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this  knowledge,  he  wrote  as  he  did,  he  pur- 
posely deceived.  He  deliberately  falsified 
the  words  of  Jesus  and  his  own  interior 
history  in  connection  with  Him.  Such  de- 
ception and  falsification,  however,  are  as 
contrary  to  noble  friendship  as  they  are  to 
truth.  Love  to  Jesus,  like  that  which  he 
evidently  had,  would  have  made  him  shrink 
at  the  very  thought  of  writing  such  a  base- 
less story  of  His  life.  The  existence  of  such 
love,  pervading  and  controlling  his  own  soul, 
would  have  made  it,  to  his  feeling,  impossible 
for  him  to  give  a  false  picture  of  its  own 
peculiar  quality  and  growth. 

View  the  characteristics  of  this  author, 
then,  as  we  may,  they  seem  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  writing  the  life  of  Jesus, 
with  the  peculiar  element  of  personal  inward 
growth  which  we  find  in  this  Gospel,  unless 
he  was  the  Apostle  whom  he  professes  to  be. 
No  conception  of  such  a  book  would  have 
entered  his  mind  had  he  lived  in  the  second 
century.  Much  less  would  the  prepa- 
ration of  it  have  been  tolerable  to  his 
thought. 

The  same  things,  we  add  in  a  single  word, 
may  be  urged,  and  in  some  respects  with 
even  greater  force,  against  the  supposition 
that  the  Gospel  was  written  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  and  was  ascribed  to  the  Apostle 
although  he  was  not  the  author,  or  that  it 
was  partly  his  work  but  was  added  to  and 
shaped  into  a  harmonious  whole  by  some  of 
his  friends  or  followers.  This  underlying 
personal  experience  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  every  portion  of  the  entire  history,  that 
it  disproves  any  joint  authorship  or  any  work- 
ing over  of  a  partial  or  fragmentary  narrative 
into  completeness ;  while,  as  for  the  other 
supposition,  in  the  year  one  hundred  the 
character  and  history  of  the  Apostle  were  too 
well  known  in  the  region  of  his  residence  to 
have  allowed  the  possibility  of  ascribing  to 
him,  with  success,  not  only  a  life  of  Jesus 
which  was  so  largely  unreliable  in  its  state- 


ments, but  also  a  portrayal  of  his  own  inner 
life  which  was  not  founded  upon  the 
truth. 

But  if  the  Gospel  was,  indeed,  the  work  of 
the  Apostle  John,  we  have  in  it  an  exhibition 
of  the  power  of  Christianity  as  it  presents 
itself  to  men  of  the  mast  thoughtjid  and  the 
purest  minds.  The  author  of  this  Gospel,  as 
the  world  is  coming  to  acknowledge  more  and 
more,  belonged  to  this  class  of  men,  and  was 
even  an  exalted  one  among  them.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  weak  and  effeminate  nature. 
He  had,  indeed,  the  devotion  of  love  that 
belongs  to  a  woman,  but  the  strength  of  in- 
tellect and  the  profound  thought  which  cha- 
racterize the  higher  order  of  men. 

How  did  the  Christian  truth  commend 
itself  to  his  acceptance  ?  It  did  so,  because 
it  appealed  to  his  consciousness  of  the  great 
fact  of  sin,  and  offered  him  help  in  escaping 
from  its  power.  It  did  so,  thus,  on  the 
ground,  and  the  only  ground,  on  which  any 
religious  sjrstem  can  fitly  commend  itself. 
No  one  among  the  New  Testament  authors 
had  a  more  thorough  realization  of  sin  as  the 
sphere  in  which  the  world  was  living.  It  was 
the  darkness  which  shut  out  the  light.  It 
was  the  bondage  in  which  all  were  hopelessly 
involved.  It  was  the  evil  principle  which 
wrought  out  the  death  of  the  soul.  Until 
this  consciousness  of  the  great  fact  of  sin  is 
awakened,  there  can  be  little  power  in 
Christianity  to  bring  a  man  to  itself.  He 
has  the  blindness  which  declares  that  it  sees, 
and,  therefore,  his  sin  remains  immovable, 
because  he  will  not  recognize  its  existence. 
But  the  moment  the  awakening  takes  place, 
the  power  becomes  a  mighty  one,  and  the 
more  honest  and  thoughtful  the  soul  is,  the 
more  firmly  does  that  power  lay  hold  upon 
it.  To  a  man  like  this  Apostle,  who  com& 
to  the  realization  of  sin,  it  is  the  main  reality 
of  his  life.  The  need  of  escape  from  its  de- 
filing influence  is  the  greatest  of  all  needs. 
The  way  by  which  escape  can  be  secured  is 
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the  one  thing  to  be  searched  after,  and,  if 
possible,  to  be  found. 

Chiistiamty  commended  itself  to  his  ac- 
ceptance, because  of  the  way  which  it  opened. 
It  was  a  way  in  which  the  Divine  Being 
Himself  drew  near  to  his  soul,  with  all  the 
tender  sympathies  and  deep  thoughts  and 
derating  affections  of  a  personal  friend,  and 
offered  him  His  own  guidance  and  help  and 
teaching.    The  personal  power  of  soul  upon 
soul,  this  Apostle  knew,  as  every  man  of 
deep  and  noble  nature  like  him  knows, — ^if, 
by  any  means,  it  can  pass  from  God  to  man, 
—is  the  highest  conceivable  force  to  trans- 
fonn  and  elevate  the  character ;  to  deliver 
it  from  all  evil,  and  fill  it  with  purity  and 
beauty.    Having  been  invited  into  the  society 
of  the  man  to  whom  John  the  Baptist  had 
pointed  him,  he  communed  with  Him  and 
learned  from  Him  during  the  whole  period 
of  His   public    ministry ;   and,   at    every 
successive   step    of  his  course,  he   found 
bimself  believing  in  Him  more  thoroughly, 
until  at  last  he  felt  that  he  knew,  as  with 
the  most  perfect  knowledge,  that  in  Him 
this  personal  power  was  made  a  recUittf.    The 
Divine  Logos  had  entered  into  humanity. 
God  was  with  his  souL     The  reason  of  Ids 
confidence  was  the  truths  which  he  had 
heard,  the  character  which  he  had  seen, 
the  love  which  had  displayed  itself,  the 
experience  in  his  own  life  of  the  power  of 
this  character,  and  of  this  love,  and  of  these 
truth&    He  placed  himself  in  the  light  and 
nnder  the  influence  of  Jesus'  life  and  words ; 
and,  opening  his  soul  to  receive  what  they 
might  give  him,  he  waited  through  the  years 
before  the  crucifixion  ;  and  his  opened  soul, 
he  says  at  the  end,  had  received  all  that  it 
wanted    The  deliverance  from  sin  had  come, 
and  the  b^inning  of  a  growth  in  holiness 
and  love  which  promised  to  be  endless.    He 
waited  on  through  the  years  after  the  cruci- 
fixion, also, — ^his  every  thought  upon  the 
same  life  and  words  of  his  Master, — and  the 
highest  h<^  of  his  soul  for  the  immortal 


friture  was,  that  he  might  become  more  per- 
fectly like  the  Master  because  he  should  see 
him  as  he  is. 

Now,  if  the  Apostle  gives  this  record,  we 
learn  from  it  that  the  richest  life  of  the 
richest  soul,  perchance,  that  the  world  has 
ever  known,  came  to  its  earthly  perfection 
through  its  following  of  Jesus  as  the  In- 
carnate Son  of  God,  who  led  it  out  of  the 
dominion  of  sin  by  the  power  of  his  own 
friendly  aid.  If  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
view  of  Jesus,  he,  at  least,  gained  a  great 
result  from  his  life  with  him ;  and  a  similar 
union  with  Jesus,  so  fiEir  as  it  is  still  possible, 
must,  as  it  would  seem,  be  a  way  of  reaching 
the  same  end.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
not  mistaken,  it  is  the  way,  and  the  only 
way;  and  the  Christian  system  will  manifest 
itself  to  every  soul,  deep  and  genuine  and 
true  as  his  was,  to  be  the  truth, — resting 
upon  the  consciousness,  in  the  soul,  of  sin 
as  a  reality,  and  pointing  to  the  Incarnation 
as  the  personal  power  of  God  working  upon 
the  soul  for  its  deliverance.  But  was  he 
mistaken  ? 

This  Gospel,  in  the  view  of  it  which  we 
have  taken,  suggests  to  us,  at  this  point, 
another  thought.  Here  is  the  record  of  the 
impressions  which  the  Apostle  declares  to 
have  been  produced  upon  his  mind  by  what 
he  had  heard  and  seen  of  Jesus  during  his 
life  with  him.  If  they  were  false  or  un- 
founded, Jesus  himself  must  have  known 
them  to  be  so.  If,  then,  they  were  suffered 
to  remain  uncontradicted,  the  responsibility 
rests  upon  Jesus  himself  But  would  Jesus, 
who  was  so  truthful  in  his  character,  and  so 
warm  in  his  friendship  for  all  his  disciples, 
and  preeminently  for  this  one  of  them,  have 
allowed  them  to  continue  deceived  in  regard 
to  himself  and  his  mission  ?  Would  he  have 
left  this  most  intimate  friend  exposed,  for 
his  whole  lifetime,  to  such  error,  when  a 
word  from  himself  would  have  corrected 
it?  Think  of  the  interview  which  Jesus 
had  with  the  disciples  on  the  evening  before 
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his  deaths  when  all  the  tenderest  emotionfi 
of  the  soul  were  called  forth, — ^a  scene  with- 
out a  counterpart  in  history, — ^and  if  this 
inner  life  of  the  Apostle  had  not  been  grow- 
ing up  under  the  influence  of  true  ideas,  if 
his  belief  and  that  of  his  companions  was 
not  the  truth,  we  are  forced  to  hold  that  the 
friend  who  was  speaking  to  them  so  tenderly 
was,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  apparent 
friendship,  leaving  them  to  a  delusion,  whiph 
they  were  to  extend  as  widely  over  the  world 
as  they  could.  Even  more  than  this,  he  was, 
at  that  final  hour,  intentionally  deceiving 
them  in  the  positive  declaration  of  untruths. 
Let  the  man  who  can  persuade  himself  of 
such  an  impossibility,  believe  it.  The  world 
has  no  virtue  in  it,  and  has  never  seen  truth 
in  any  soul,  if  Jesus  was  untruthful 

We  are  compelled,  I  say,  to  hold  that 
Jesus  was  a  deceiver  of  his  nearest  friends, 
if  the  impressions  of  this  author,  as  he 
gives  them,  are  unfounded ;  for  the  only 
other  suppositions  possible  in  the  case  are 
completely  untenable.  The  one  is,  that 
Jesus  was  himself  deceived.  But  the  com- 
prehension of  the  truth  and  of  the  human 
soul  which  Jesus  had,  as  well  as  his  calm 
possession  of  himself,  were  such  that  he 
could  not  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
dreamy  vision  of  a  greatness  which  was 
far  above  him.  K  even  in  one  unguarded 
moment  he  indulged  such  a  fancy,  he  must, 
as  his  clearer  insight  returned  to  him,  have 
penetrated  the  self-deception,  and  seen  him- 
self again  precisely  as  he  was.  If  he  allowed 
it  to  come  upon  him  again  and  again,  or 
yielded  himself  up  to  its  power  as  it  came, 
he  must  have  done  so  willingly,  and,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  one  'who  was  not 
deluded  only,  but  who  was  something  more 
and  woise  than  this.  The  most  recent  and 
most  learned  of  the  adversaries  of  this 
Gospel  who  entertain  this  view  respecting 
Jesus,  even  in  a  limited  degree,  is  obliged 
to  admit  this,  and  to  confess  that  he  must 
have,  also,  consciously  assumed  what  he 


knew  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  thus  most 
have  been  partially  a  deceiver.  The  theoiy 
of  his  being  deceived  is,  thus,  inseparable 
from  that  of  his  being  also  untruthful.  The 
former  involves,  of  necessity,  in  his  case  some 
admixture  of  the  latter,  and  it  faUs  if  the 
latter  falls. 

The  other  supposition  is,  that,  though  the 
apostle  records  these  impressions  as  those 
which  were  made  upon  him  while  he  was 
in  the  society  of  his  Master,  they  were  in 
fact — so  far  as  they  had  reference  to  Jesus* 
higher  work  and  divine  nature— only  the 
fruit  of  his  subsequent  musings  after  Jesos' 
death.    He  attributed  to  lus  Master,  thus, 
what  he  came  himself  to  believe  in  only  in 
his  own  later  years.    The  impossibility  of 
this,  we  believe,  has   been   already  made 
sufficiently  clear  by  the  line   of   thought 
which  we  have  followed   throughout  this 
discussion.    But  there  is  a  particular  point 
which  we  may  notice  for  a  moment,  and  in 
connection  with  which  we  may  confidently 
reject  this  supposition.    In  three  or  four 
instances  in  this  Gospel,  we  find  the  state- 
ment, which  has  already  been  referred  to 
in  another  connection,  that  the  author,  or 
the  disciples,  did  not  come  to   the  right 
understanding  of  certain  things  until  after 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.    These  statements 
are  introduced  in  the  most  incidental  way, 
and  are  among  the  many  indications  that 
the  book  is  not  a  fraudulent  ona    But,  if 
the  apostle  is  careful  in  these  cases  to  declare 
the  fact  that,  with  reference  to  this  or  that 
point,  he  did  not  comprehend  the  truth  dur- 
ing Jesus'  lifetime,  does  not  this  very  pains- 
taking in  these  cases  show  that,  in  all  other 
cases,  he  did  gain  his  knowledge  or  behef 
within  that  period  I    In  no  more  emphatic 
way,  as  it  would  seem,  could  he  have  proved 
that  he  did  not  "muse  himself"  u^to  the 
ideas  which  filled  his  Gospel,  or  change  his 
conception  of  his  Master  with  some  subse- 
quent change  in  his  own  thoughts  or  senti- 
ments.   It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  these 
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little  sentences,  so  singular  as  they  are,  and 
occoning  in  the  narrative,  as  they  do,  with 
so  much  simplicity  and  naturalness,  prove 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  John  did 
not  attribute  to  Jesus  any  ideas  or  words, 
except  those  which  were  actually  found  in 
the  discourses  that  Jesus  had  himself  uttered 
mi  John  had  himself  heard.  We  are  re- 
duced, then,  to  the  alternative  that  Jesus 
wag  a  deceiver,  which  contradicts  every 
characteristic  of  his  nature  exhibited  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  cannot  be  true, 
or  that  the  views  which  this  apostle  had  of 
him  and  of  the  truth  which  he  taught  were 
the  right  views, — ^and,  therefore,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  that  the  way  in  which  the 
apostle's  life  grew  toward  perfection  must 
be  the  only  way  in  which  any  man  can  ob- 
tain the  same.  The  argument  which  is  thus, 
derived  from  the  record  of  this  author's  in- 
ner life,  far  the  trtUh  of  Christianity  is  a 
poverfiil  one.  It  is  one  which  rises,  as  it 
were,  /n»»  the  deeper  recesses  qf  the  goepel 
Mstmf,  and  is,  for  this  very  reason,  of 
the  greater  force. 

The  Gospel  which  this  apostle  has  given 
OS,  then,  is  not  only  his  biography  of  his 
Master;  in  the  light  in  which  we  have 
riewed  it  at  this  time,  it  is  also,  his  defence 
of  the  truth.  As  men,  in  the  region  where 
he  lived,  had  already  begun  to  be  involved 
in  the  long  discussion  of  the  ages  respecting 
God  and  the  way  in  which  he  reveals  himself 
to  the  world,  their  reasonings  had,  doubtless, 
placed  many  of  them  in  sharp  antagonism 
to  the  Christian  ideas.  Some  of  them,  we 
loay  believe,  had  become  cavillers  and  scep- 
tics who  rested  in  their  philosophy,  and  con- 
ceived of  nothing  higher  or  better  than  their 
own  thoughts.'  As  he  looked  out  from  the 
quiet  sphere  of  his  labours,  and  saw  the 
dangers  which  were  thus  threatening  the 
bith  whidi  he  preached ;  as  he  thought 
how  rapidly  these  dangers  might  increase, 
and  realized  how,  through  the  charm  of 


philosophical  investigation  and  disputation, 
they  might  in  a  peculiar  degree  affect  men 
of  cultivated  minds ;  and  especially,  as  he 
felt  that,  with  the  near  ending  of  his  own 
life,  the  last  of  the  original  witnesses  would 
have  passed  away  from  earth,  and  the  Church 
would  be  left  without  the  power  of  appealing 
to  apostolic  authority  still  present  with  it, — 
we  may  suppose  that  he  felt  impelled  to  leave 
behind  him  some  presentation  of  the  Chris- 
tian truth,  which  should,  if  possible,  avert 
these  dangers.  The  most  powerful  presenta- 
tion, however,  for  this  end  as  well  as  every 
other,  he  felt,  would  be  the  story  of  Jesus* 
life*  With  the  delightful  recollections  of 
his  early  experience,  therefore,  he  wrote  the 
wonderful  book  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  our  thought  at  this  time.  How  strange 
a  thing,  those  doubters  and  disbelievers  of 
his  own  era  may  have  said  to  one  another, 
as  they  first  chanced  to  read  its  pages, — ^how 
strange  a  thing  to  be  thrown  into  the  midst 
of  our  learned  controversies,  and  to  defend 
the  Christian  doctrine  against  our  weighty 
objections !  It  may  easily  have  seemed  to 
them  like  the  fond  and  foolish  meditations 
of  an  old  man  who  sees  an  unreal  beauty  in 
his  childhood,  or  remembers  some  teacher  of 
his  youthful  days  as  the  fountain  of  truth. 
What  was  this  against  philosophy  ?  But  the 
simple  story,  which  he  told,  outlived  their 
speculations  and  their  reasonings,  and,  when 
they  had  long  been  forgotten,  it  still  retained 
the  freshness  and  fulness  of  its  power.  It 
did  so,  because  it  found  its  way  behind  and 
beneath  all  controversy, — ^not  arguing  with 
the  doubter,  but  drawing  his  thoughts  to 
the  life  which  had  revealed  the  truths,  and 
leaving  him  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
effect  of  those  truths  as  they  accomplished 
their  work  in  a  human  souL 

The  story  stands,  to-day,  as  it  has  always 
stood— only  that  the  doubters  and  sceptics 
now  so  realize  its  divine  power,  if  it  is  once 
accepted  as  coming  from  an  immediate  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus,  that  they  try  to  throw  doubt 
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upon  its  truthfulness,  and  to  postpone  its 
authorship  to  a  later  generation.  By  the 
artlessness  of  its  record,  which  is  beyond 
the  skill  of  any  forger's  art,  and  by  the  half- 
concealed,  yet  ever-revealed,  tracing  of  its 
author's  Christian  faith  and  feeling,  which 
could  only  be  the  work  of  that  one  within 
whose  heart  these  had  found  their  abiding 
place,  it  answers  their  questionings.  And 
when  the  sceptics  of  to-day,  with  all  their 


objections  and  their  philosophy,  shall  have 
passed  out  of  the.  world's  reverence  as  com- 
pletely as  those  of  the  early  ages  have  al- 
ready passed,  it  will  still  give  to  the  thought- 
ful believer  his  surest  confidence  for  himself, 
and  his  strongest  defence  against  his  adver- 
saries, in  the  inner  life  of  .John  springing 
out  of  his  communion  with  the  life  of  hid 
Master. 


DAVIDSON'S  TRANSLATION  OF  TISCHENDORFS  CRITICAL  EDITION 

OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  ♦ 


By  Bev.  J.  M.  Charlton,  M.A.,  Frinoipal  of  Western  College,  Plymouth. 


MARCH  seems  here  to  have  been 
stolen  upon  the  committee,  enga- 
ged in  preparing  a  revised  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Dr.  Davidson's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  not,  however,  a  hasty  per- 
formance ;  nor  has  its  publication  been  ac- 
celerated by  any  such  motive.  It  is  but  the 
fulfilment,  more  tardily  than  was  intended, 
of  a  promise  made  to  Tischendorf  himself, 
as  early  as  the  summer  of  1872,  to  lay  open 
the  last  results  of  his  critical  labours,  to  the 
free  use  of  the  English  Scripture  reading 
pubUc.  Both  on  this  account,  and  for  its 
own  merits  as  a  version,  it  is  entitled  to  very 
favourable  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  principles  on  which 
Dr.  Davidson  has  proceeded,  must  commend 
themselves  to  most  of  those,  who  are  capable 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  His 
primary  aim  is  to  render  the  Greek  into 

*  The  New  Testament.  Translated  from  the  Cri- 
tical Text  of  Von  Tischendorf ;  with  an  Introduction 
on  the  Criticism,  Translation,  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Book.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.  of  Halle,  and 
LL.D.    H^iry  S.  King  &  Co.,  London. 


English  as  exactly  as  is  practicable,  and  to 
do  this  with  the  smallest  possible  measure  of 
deviation  from  the  racy  Saxon  phraseology 
of  the  authorized  version. 

"  Various  considerations  prompted  his  de- 
partures from  the  venerable  version  ;  but 
none  was  dictated  by  mere  love  of  change. 
A  desire  to  express  the  original  sense  better 
lay  at  the  root  of  all"    (Introduction,  p.  9.) 

In  the  next  place  he  recognizes  the  de- 
sirableness of  rendering  "  the  same  word  or 
phrase  in  the  same  manner  as  far  as  pos- 
sible," and  denounces  "  capricious  altera- 
tions" as  evils  to  be  shunned,  though  at  the 
same  time  fully  sensible  of  the  impossibiUty 
arising  from  differences  of  idiom,  and  pecn- 
liar  constructions,  of  rigorous  uniformity  in 
this  respect.  No  exception,  we  submit,  can 
be  taken  to  these  principles  of  translation ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Davidson  ex- 
plains and  deals  with  practical  difficulties, 
in  the  application  of  them,  is  alone  evidence 
of  his  competency  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken. Moreover,  all  things  considered,  the 
text  of  Tischendorf  s  eighth  and  critical  edi- 
tion is  that  which  claims  and  deserves  the 
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greatest  confidence,  as  being  on  the  whole 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  New  Testament  writers.  Considering 
the  fresh  resources,  particularly  the  Sinaitic 
MS.,  which  he  had  the  rare  fortune  to 
discover,  and  the  almost  infinite  pains  he 
expended  in  sifting  and  collating  his  autho- 
rities, we  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  without 
uttering  any  decree  of  infallibility  or  even 
professing  to  accept  all  his  readings,  that  up 
to  the  present  moment  Tischendorf  has 
bequeathed  to  us  the  mirror,  which  on  the 
whole  most  truly  reflects  the  mind  and  faith 
of  the  Apostolic  writers. 

On  all  .these  accounts,  therefore,  to  declare 
this  translation  an  immense  advance  upon 
the  old  authorized  version,  though  still  a 
resonance  of  its  rich,  sweet  tones,  would  be 
faint  praise.    It  is  superior  in  our  judgment 
to  any  version  which  has  yet  seen  the  light, 
even  to  Alford's.     Though  on  the  whole 
Dr.  Davidson  has  hardly  done  justice,  either 
to  the  learning,  the  indefatigable  energy  and 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Biblical  truth,  or  to  the 
great  value  of  the  immense  labours  of  the 
late  lamented  Dean  of  Canterbury.    It  must 
we  think  be  admitted,  that  the  Dean  was 
slightly   trammelled   by    his    ecclesiastical 
position,  not  always  quite  consistent  with 
hb  own  principles,  and  often  not  sufficiently 
bold  and  decisive,  where  some  innovation  of 
rendering,  or  even  of  interpretation,  was 
demanded.     The  introductory  part  of  the 
volume  before  us,  furnishes  some  illustra- 
tions of  these  defects,  to  which  others  might 
be  added.     On  nothing  for  example,  does 
the  Dean  insist  more  strenuously  in  his 
notes,  than  on  preserving  the  strict  and 
proper  force  of  the  Qreek  Aorist ;  yet  in  his 
own  published  translation  one  finds  frequent 
departures  from  it,  of  which  an  instance 
occurs  in  John  iii.  33,  where  he  gives  us 
"  haih  set "  instead  of  "  set  his  seal" 

We  are  particularly  gratified  to  find 
Dr.  Davidson  translating  the  words  of  the 
original  in  1  Timothy  vi.  10,   "  a  root  of 


all  the  evils,"  in  opposition  to  Alford's 
reproduced  "  the  root  of  all  the  evils,"  the 
rendering  of  our  common  version.  For  even 
conceding  to  Alford,  that  the  position  of 
the  noun  may,  in  the  absence  of  the  Greek 
article,  admit  of  such  a  translation,  it 
certainly  does  not  demand  it  in  the  face 
of  weightier  counter  reasons.  The  pro- 
position— "The  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  the  evils,"  is  not  to  be  softened  away 
into  the  non-natural  sense  of — "  the  root 
whence  all  manner  of  evils  may,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  do  arise,"  a  device  in  ex- 
position, which  only  creates  fresh  difficulty 
by  convicting  the  translation  of  at  least 
some  inaccuracy  or  other.  For,  if  "  all 
evils "  means  no  more  than  "  all  manner 
of  evils,"  why  is  it  not  so  rendered?  But 
if  the  only  correct  translation  is  "  the  root 
of  all  the  evils,"  why  is  it  explained  to  mean 
so  much  less  ?  For  to  say,  that  "  the  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  the  evils  "  is  to 
affirm  that  all  existing  evils  actually  spring 
from  the  love  of  money,  which  is  not  true. 
The  more  exact  translation  avoids  these 
difficulties;  for  the  words — "the  love  of 
money  is  a  root  of  all  the  evils"  carry 
only  the  very  different  proposition,  "  that 
there  is  no  possible  or  existing  evil,  as  far  as 
we  know,  which  may  not,  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances,  grow  from  the  love  of  money,  as 
its  root,"  which  is  indisputable. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dwell  on  other  in- 
stances, in  which  the  English  reader  will 
find  the  clouds  dispersed  by  this  version, 
from  places,  where  he  had  formerly  looked 
for  Ught,  "  but,  Behold !  obscurity."  StiU, 
no  human  production  is  quite  perfect,  and  to 
some  of  Dr.  Davidson's  translations  we  take 
decided  exception.  In  general,  for  example, 
he  has  dealt  very  fairly  with  the  verb 
<rTp€<fHi}j  and  its  compound  €vurrp€<f)<t},  which 
are  not  used  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
rarely  in  the  LXX.,  in  the  sense  of  being 
turned,  or  turned  back,  but  retain,  even 
under  the  forms  of  the  passive,  a  middle 
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and,  in  effect,  an  ^transitive  force.  Ac- 
cordingly our  Doctor  gives  us  in  Acts  vii.  39, 
"  and  in  their  hearts  turned  back  into 
Egypt,"  and  in  John  xx.  14,  "she  turned 
herself  back;"  while  in  the  instance  of 
religious  conversion,  which,  throughout  the 
New  Testament,  is  made  the  condition  of 
spiritual  salvation,  the  same  rule  of  trans- 
lation is  generally  observed.  Thus  we 
have — "  lest  they  should  see  with   their 

eyes and  should  turn,  and  I  should 

heal  them."  Matt.  xiiL  15 ;  Mark  iv.  12. 
So  also  we  have  in  Acts  iii.  19 — "  Repent 
and  tumy  and  in  Luke  xxii.  32,  ''when 
once  thou  hast  returned^  confirm  thy 
brethren ;"  in  all  which  cases,  including 
passive  as  well  as  active  forms,  the  render- 
ing is  unquestionably  accurate.  Why,  then, 
do  we  find  in  Matt,  xviii.  3,  the  most  signi- 
ficant passage  of  all  in  its  bearing  on  the 
question,  only  a  reproduction  of  the  old 
authorized  version — "  Except  ye  be  con- 
'certed*'  &c.,  instead  of  "  Unless  you  shall 
have  turned  and  become  as  little  children, 
you  will  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?"  If  we  may  suspect  a  doctrinal 
bias,  when  Alford  with  still  greater  in- 
consistency gives  us  the  same  translation, 
though  he  had  admitted  that  the  Greek 
word  is  here  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
fjLtravorJTc,  no  such  explanation  of  the  ano- 
maly is  possible  in  Dr.  Davidson's  case. 

In  the  remarkable  utterance  of  the 
Saviour  in  John  xi.  25,  26,  a  great  ad- 
vance ia  made  in  translation  here  upon 
that,  which  has  been  commonly  current ; 
but  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
it.  We  submit  the  following  as  more  per- 
fectly expressing  the  sense  of  the  words : — 
''  I  am  the  Kesurrection  and  the  Life ;  he 
that  is  believing  in  me,  though  he  should 
have  died  (when  I  come),  shall  live;  and 
every  one,  who  is  living  and  believing  in  me 
(when  I  come),  shall  not  die  for  evermore." 
The  words  within  brackets  are  not  inserted 
as  necessarily  any  part  of  the  translation, 


but  simply  to  intimate  unmistakably  what 
in  our  judgment  ia  precisely  the  grammatical 
force  of  the  tenses.    Dr.  Davidson  at  least 
will  hardly   brand  this   as   grammatically 
too  nice,  seeing  that  he  says  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel — "  The  language   is   good    Greek" 
(Introduction  to  the  Study  of   the   New 
Testament,  VoL  II.  p.  441) ;  and,  moreover, 
this  degree  of  precision  is  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  a  consistent  meaning.    Christ  is 
both  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  ;  He  is 
the  Resurrection  to  those  believers  who  at 
His  second  coming  shall  have  died,  and  the 
Life  to  those  who  shall  then  be  living  on  the 
earth;   in  other  words.  He  will  raise  the 
former  &om  the  dead,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  wiU  preclude  death  altogether, 
as,  indeed,  is  declared  in  1  Cor.  xv.  51.     In 
this  version  we  have  no  doubt  an  antici- 
pation, a  prolepsis  of  truths  afterwards  more 
fully  disclosed ;  but  this  in  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel is  not  so  unusual  a  feature  as  to  create 
any  serious  objection. 

In  2Cor.ii.  15, 16, our  translator  retains  the 
rendering, — "to  t)ie  one,"  &c., — "to  the 
other,"  &c.,  though  these  clauses  are  mani- 
festly eiqplanatory  of  the  sentence  imme- 
diately preceding, — "because  we  are  unto 
God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ  in  them  that 
are  being  saved,  and  in  them  that  are 
perishing."  It  is  a  violent  procedure, 
amounting  to  a  contradiction,  to  make  the 
explanatory  words  so  to  reverse  the  meaning 
of  that  which  is  to  be  fully  explained,  as 
that  in  the  first  the  savour  is  said  to  be  unto 
God,  and  in  the  second,  to  the  hearers  of  the 
Gospel  themselves ;  not  to  mention  that  the 
resulting  sense  is  out  of  keeping  with  the 
scope  of  the  whole  passage.  Assuredly 
there  is  no  grammatical  reason  to  justify  any 
such  version.  The  datives,  oh  i^v^^  and  ot% 
^,  as  resumptive  of  the  corresponding 
clauses  going  before,  denote,  as  the  dative 
so  frequently  does,  the  particular  spheres  in 
which  the  action  takes  place,  according  to 
its  nature  severally  in  each.    Translated  on 
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this  principle, — "in  the  one  class  (unto 
God)  a  savoor  of  death  nnto  death,  in  the 
other  a  savonr  (unto  God)  of  life  unto 
life/'— the  whole  becomes  consistent  and 
clear. 

We  should  submit  also  to  Dr.  Davidson, 
whether  in  connection  with  Phil.  i.  14,  he 
might  not  have  stepped  a  little  out  of  the 
beaten  path,  with  advantage  to  his  readers. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  brethren  in 
Borne  could  be  "  confident  by  my  bonds," 
though  taking  in  the  consideration  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  Apostle's  imprison- 
ment in  that  city,   and  the  ends  it  was 
dirinely  overruled  to  subserve,  a  sense  may 
be  extracted  which  the  phrase  itself  does 
not  naturally  yield.    But  the  only  gramma- 
tical meaning    of  ircirot^oras,    as    strictly 
united  in  construction  with  rots  Sccr/Aot?,  is 
trosting  or  confiding  in  my  bonds,  which  is 
tmintelligible,  bonds  themselves  presenting 
neither  object  nor  ground  of   confidence, 
except  indeed  to  those  who  find  their  interest 
in  imposing  them.    Hence  the  attempts  of 
translators  to  relieve  the  difficulty  by  giving 
to  Tcirocdftfs  meaning,  which  it  refiises  to 
convey,  such  as  "being   boldened,"  "en- 
cour^ed,"  '*  waxing  confident,"  "  rendered 
confident,"  &c.    But,  as  Winer  has  seen, 
we  have  here  an  instance  of  a  class  of  cases 
in  which  the  verbal  action  is  really  qualified 
by  the  prepositional  clause ;   and  in  this 
passage, "  it  is  only  when  joined  to  ireirotOora^ 
that  cv  Kvpuf^  has  real  significance."    Ac- 
cordingly Wiclif,  in   the   earliest   of  #  our 
English  versions,  has  made  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle ; — 
''that    more  of  brethren,  trusting  in  the 
Ix>rd  more  plenteously  for  my  bonds,  durst 
without  dread  speak  the  word  of  God."     It 
is  worth  while  to  enquire  how  far  this  trans- 
lation, in  its  special  bearing  on  the  question 
now  before  us,  can  be  sustained. 

1.  The  phrase  ot  a^h^i  is  never  in  the 
New  Testament  used  with  the  defining 
adjonct,— €v  Kvpl^,  It  is  by  itself  sufficiently 


definite,  and  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the 
Christian  brethren.  The  single  exception  to 
this,  in  Philemon,  verse  16,  is  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, and  in  any  case,  supports  our  rule. 

2.  In  no  case  is  waroiOa  used  absolutely ; 
or,  in  other  words,  without  an  expression,  in 
some  form,  of  the  ground  on  which  the  con- 
fidence rests  or  of  the  object  to  which  it  is 
directed,  and  this  often  expressed  by  the 
dative  with  or  without  €v.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  verb  with  iv  Kvpii^  is  very  com- 
mon. See  PhiL  ii.  24 ;  Gal.  v.  10  ;  2  Thess. 
...    . 

m.  4. 

3.  The  unusual  position  of  cv  Kvpu^,  as 
before  instead  of  after  the  verb,  probably 
arose  from  the  desire  to  make  it  specially 
emphatic,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Instances  of  this  inverted  posi- 
tion, and  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasis,  are  not  wanting.  See  Phil,  iii  3  ; 
and  often  in  the  LXX.,  as  in  Psalm  x.  1, 
and  Psalm  Ixx.  1. 

4.  The  construction  of  toU  SecTiois  /u>v 
ofiiers  no  difficulty,  the  dative  being  used, 
according  to  Winer,  in  a  wider  or  looser 
sense  than  the  genitive  or  accusative,  and 
often  denoting  ''  whatever  accompanies  the 
action,  as  motive  power,  circumstances  of 
time  or  place."  In  the  present  case  it  may 
be  explained  as  the  dative  of  coincidence,  as 
in  Mark  vi.  21,  or  as  denoting  the  occasion 
or  cause  on  account  of  which  the  action 
takes  place,  as  in  Romans  xi.  20 — "  On  ac- 
count of  unbelief  they  were  broken  ofiF," — 
not  as  Dr.  Davidson  renders  it,  "  by  un- 
belief;" for  the  breaking  oflF,  as  verses  21, 
22  show,  was  the  act  of  God  on  the  score  of 
their  unbelief. 

We  venture,  therefore,  to  propose  the  fol- 
lowing translation  : — "  And  (so  that)  the 
greater  number  of  the  Brethren,  trusting  in 
the  Lord,  are,  during  (or  on  the  occasion  of) 
my  bonds,  more  abundantly  bold  to  speak 
the  word  of  God  without  fear." 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  other  instances, 
many  of  them  of  less  significance,  in  which 
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exception  may  fairly  be  taken  to  the  version 
before  us.  "  Denarius,"  for  example,  is 
hardly  an  improvement  on  the  old  word 
penny,  as  in  either  case  some  explanation  is 
required.  ''  Cananean''  is,  if  anything  more 
misleading  than  Ganaanite  in  Matt.  x.  4, 
as  suggestive  to  the  English  reader  of  Cana 
in  GaUlee.  It  might  be  better  both  here 
and  in  Luke  vi.  15  to  employ  the  term 
"zealot."  In  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  we  cannot  approve 
of  the  translation — "  in  him  who  was  mani- 
fested in  flesh,"  which  is  neither  literal,  nor 
conveys  the  real  sense  of  the  ori^nal ;  and 
in  any  case  the  words — "in  him"  should 
have  been  printed  in  italics.  In  Rom.  ix.  5, 
Dr.-  Davidson  has  followed,  as  in  most  other 
cases,  the  punctuation  of  Tischendorf, 
which  in  this  instance  appears  to  us  to  labour 
under  fatal  objections ;  but  the  taking  the 
last  clause  as  a  doxology,  is  due  to  the  trans- 
lator himself,  and  is  condemned  by  the  posi- 
tion of  cvXoyi^Tos,  which  not  only  in  Pauline 
usage,  but  universally  in  Biblical  doxologies, 
precedes  its  subjects.  In  three  instances  the 
participle  evXjoyniikvo^  has  a  different  posi- 
tion; and  the  universal  canon  of  Fritz  has 
been  supposed  to  supply  the  most  satisfactoiy 
explanation,  which,  as  cited  by  Ellicott,  is 
as  follows  : — "  That  these  woros  wiU  occupy 
the  first  or  some  succeeding  place  in  the 
sentence,  according  as  the  emphasis  rests 
on  the  predicate,  (as  it  commonly  does,) 
or  on  the  substantive."  But  with  all  possi- 
ble deference  to  both,  a  careful  examination  of 
all  the  passages  will  show,  that  the  old  Greek 
translator,  as. if  perfectly  innocent  of  any 
such  principle,  has  simply  in  all  cases  fol- 
lowed the  order  of  the  words  which  he  found 
in  the  Hebrew  text.    Still,  accepting  the 

Eunctuation  of  Tischendorf,  Dr.  Davidson 
as  certainly  taken  the  better  of  two  alter- 
natives ;  for  nothing  could  have  been  worse 
than  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  Pauline  doxology, 
to  have  given  us  the  jejune  truism, — "  God, 
who  is  over  all,  is  blessed  for  ever."  It  was 
a  choice  of  evils ;  and  bad  as  both  are, 
tiie  Doctor  has  given  us  the  lesser  of  the 
two. 

A  more  careful  scrutiny  of  this  version 
than  our  time  will  permit,  will,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  bring  to  light  many  questionable 
cases  of  this  kind,  which  are  far  from  being 
so  insignificant  as  to  some  they  may  appear. 
Yet  on  the  face  of  it,  so  much  is  retained  of 
the  style  and  the  ring  of  the  authorized  ver- 


sion, that  thousands  of  the  cursory  readers 
of  the  Scriptures,  we  fear,  may  make  use  of 
it,  after  their  manner,  a  long  time  without 
discovering  its  deviations,  much  less  beiug 
able  to  estimate  their  importance.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  permanent  form  which  our 
English  Scriptures  are  likely  to  take,  will 
depend  not  on  the  single  judgment  of  one 
solitary  scholar,  however  eminent,  but  on 
the  united  and  harmonious  judgments  of 
many,  qualified  for  their  great  task,  not  only 
by  learning,  but  also  by  diverse  habits  of 
thought,  and  the  various  points  of  view, 
from  which  the  difficult  questions,  emerging 
in  the  course  of  their  work,  will  be  approach- 
ed and  decided.  Dr.  Davidson  h&s  made  an 
important  contribution  towards  the  end  to 
be  eventually  reached,  though  he  has  not 
quite  reached  it  himself  His  version  both 
by  its  defects  and  its  merits,  the  latter  of 
which  we  fully  appreciate,  will  render  the 
New  Testament  section  of  the  Committee  of 
translation  very  valuable  assistance,  and  still 
more  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  received 
by  the  churches  and  the  criticisms  it  must 
call  forth  from  all  sides. 

Our  cheerful  and  emphatic  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  great  service  of  Dr.  Davidson, 
in  all  these  respects,  does  not,  however,  re- 
quire us  to  withhold  the  expression  of  our 
regret,  that  he  has  not  more  generously 
recognized  the  claims  of  others.  In  par- 
ticular he  has  missed  a  golden  opportunity 
of  P&yiiig  A  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Tregelles,  assuredly  second  only  to 
Tischendorf,  as  a  New  Testament  critic,  and 
who  has  even  more  recently  passed  away 
from  us.  Less  ambitious  perhaps  in  his 
aims  than  Tischendorf,  or  at  least  less  san- 
guine in  his  expectations  of  what  was  attain- 
able, Tregelles  was  equally  indefatigable  in 
the  examination  and  collation  of  manuscripts, 
and,  if  possible,  even  more  scrupulously  care- 
ful to  found  his  text  directly  on  the  most 
ancient  authorities,  in  order  to  reproduce  at 
least  the  text  current  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  and  gladly  ascending  as  much  nearer 
to  "  the  Apostolic  Age  "  as  "  certain  proofe" 
could  be  found  to  carry  him.  These  prin- 
ciples and  aims  received  the  warmest  appro- 
bation of  Dr.  Davidson ;  and  in  the  prospect 
of  their  realization  he  expressed  himself  in 
such  terms  as  these ; — "  We  look  foi;  the 
completion  of  his  great  undertaking  witii 
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solicitude,  hope,  and  high  expectations, 
hiowing  that  ne  unites  in  himsdf  most  of 
the  qualities,  which  will  ensure  a  critical 
edition,  worthy  of  comparison  with  any 
of  the  continental  ones.  We  believe  that 
his  accuracy  in  making  collations  and  faith- 
fully recording  them  is  superior  to  that 
erinced  by  any  of  the  great  editors,  Mill, 
Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  or  Tischen- 
dorf."  (Bibhcal  Criticism,  VoL  IL,  p.  146, 
1852.)  A  very  few  years  after  this,  the  first 
part  of  this  magnum  opus  of  English  criti- 
cism made  its  appearance^  comprising  the 
go^Ifl  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  accompanied 
by  the  raluable  Latin  "  version  of  Jerome, 
from  the  Codex  Amiatinus  at  Florence,  of  the 
sixth  century,"  and  by  a  critical  apparatus, 
presenting  "  the  whole  of  the  testimony  of 
the  ancient  MSS.,  and  enabling  the  reader 
to  see  at  a  glance  the  state  of  the  evidence 
on  both  sides."  Subsequently,  at  intervals 
of  years,  the  other  parts  issued  from  the 
press,  the  sixth  and  last  in  1872,  executed 
OQ  the  same  plan,  and,  though  latterly 
&Iong  with  failing  health  on  the  part  of 
the  editor,  each  evincing  the  same  con- 
scientious fidelity  and  care.  We  are  not 
avare  that  this  great  work  has  in  any  de- 
gree disappointed   the  high   expectations 


of  European  and  American  scholars,  or  that 
Dr.  Davidson  has  published  any  retractations. 
Certainly,  Tregelles  laboured,  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  it,  under  one  great  disadvantage; 
the  Sinaitic  MS.,  and  some  other  precious 
remnants  of  antiquity  had  not  then  come  to 
light,  or  were  not  available  for  the  purposes 
of  criticism.  These  new  resources,  however, 
were  fully  drawn  upon  for  the  later  parts 
of  the  edition,  and  will  be  applied,  in  forth- 
coming Prolegomena,  to  the  correction, 
where  it  is  shown  to  be  necessary,  of  readings 
even  in  the  earlier  parts.  The  final  resmt 
will  be,  if  it  is  not  now,  the  presentation  of 
a  text  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  rest- 
ing throughout,  not  so  much  on  individual 
judgment,  as  on  the  more  solid  basis  of 
facts,  the  facts  of  ancient  evidence ;  and 
such  an  achievement,  slowly  accomplished 
by  the  painful  labours  of  many  long  years, 
under  personal  trials  borne  with  all  the 
heroic  rortitude  of  Wetstein,  and  never  re- 
lieved by  the  splendours  and  smiles  of 
Imperial  Courts,  demands,  that  while  all 
honour  is  paid  to  the  name  of  Constantino 
von  Tischendorf,  that  of  Samuel  Prideaux 
Tregelles  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence. 


EVANGELICAL  STUDIES— MAN  MADE  IN  THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD. 


By  £.  De  FreBsense,  D.D.,  Paris. 


IN  my  preceding  discourse*  I  at- 
tempted to  establish  the  idea  of 
God,  the  living  God,  the  holy, 
personal  Grod,  distinct  from  creation.  Him 
whom  we  call  "Cue  Father."  I  would 
BOW  recover  the  idea  of  the  human  soul  from 
the  speculation  of  our  time,  which  denies 
hamanity  as  well  as  divinity.  Indeed,  the 
idea  of  God  cannot  grow  dim  without  the 
idea  of  man  growing  dim  at  the  same  time. 
Is  not  the  human  soul  essentially  a  ray  of 

the  Divine  light  ?  Hence  the  close  connec- 
tion that  exists  between  the  idea  of  God  and 
the  idea  of  man.    This  connection  shines 

*  DuiaaiKn*i  Theological  Q^mrtaiy  for  1875,  page  607. 


forth  in  philosophical  and  religious  history ; 
whenever  the  idea  of  God  is  reached,  the 
idea  of  humanity  is  reached  in  the  same 
measure.  Whatever  you  take  from  God,  you 
take  from  man ;  if  you  reject  God,  you  de- 
base and  dishonour  humanity.  From  Celsus, 
the  great  scoffer  of  the  second  century,  to 
the  rationalists  of  our  day,  you  will  see  that 
all  who  take  part  against  God,  take  part  also 
against  man,  and  deprive  him  of  his  crown. 
This  connection  between  man  and  God  is 
the  groundwork  of  Christianity.  I  want  no 
other  proof  of  it  than  this  grand  and  eternal 
commandment  of  the  Divine  law :  ''  Thou 
shalt  love  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with 
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all  thy  mind  ;  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself."  These  two  commandments,  says 
Christ,  are  one  and  the  same.  Thus  God 
does  not  separate  HiB  cause  from  ours  ;  it  is 
He  whom  we  love  and  serve  in  our  brethren. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  as  soon  as  we  admit 
that  man  is  of  Divine  race,  and  was  made  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 

It  is  on  the  grandeur,  or,  rather,  on  the 
divinity  of  his  origin  and  of  his  true  nature, 
that  I  wish  to  fix  your  thoughts  to-day.  Do 
not  fear  that  in  handling  such  a  subject  we 
shall  exalt  human  pride;  on  the  contrary, 
nothing  is  more  calculated  to  rouse  us  to  re- 
pentance. I  do  not  repent  of  crawling  in 
the  dirt,  if  I  have  not  been  taught  that  I 
have  received  wings  to  raise  me  into  the  light ; 
I  resign  myself  to  my  original  degradation. 
But  if  I  know  that  I  am  of  Divine  race,  that 
I  was  made  for  purity  and  truth,  then  I  feel 
myself  pricked  in  my  conscience,  and  I  smite 
upon  my  breast.  Therefore  Pascal  was  right 
when  he  said  to  man,  by  turns  so  noble  and 
so  vile :  "  If  thou  exaltest  thyself  in  thy 
folly,  if  thou  thinkest  thyself  great  and  pure, 
I  bring  thee  low ;  but  if  thou  dost  abase  thy- 
self, if  thou  dost  abdicate  thy  primitive  dig- 
nity, if  thou  forgettest  from  what  height  thou 
hast  fallen,  I  raise  thee,  I  recall  to  thee  thy 
greatness,  thy  destinies,  in  order  that  thou 
mayest  measure  all  the  extent  of  thy  fall." 

All  our  titles  to  nobleness  are  contained 
in  this  word  :  "  God  said.  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  likeness."  Let  us 
make  man.  What  is  that,  but  that  man  is 
the  creature  of  God,  the  son  of  the  living 
€k)d !  First  mark  of  greatness !  Let  us 
make  him  in  our  image.  What  is  that,  but 
that  he  bears  in  himself  the  image  of  divin- 
ity !  Second  mark  of  greatness !  Let  us 
make  man,  said  the  Creator.  What  is  that, 
but  that  called  into  existence  by  an  act  of 
sovereign  liberty,  man  being  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  has  received  from  Him  this 
royal  gifb  of  liberty!  Third  mark  of  greatness! 


Let  us  consider  one  by  one  these  three 
marks  of  our  original  greatness.     Man,  I 
have  said,  is  the  son  of  God.    To  attest 
this  I  have  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  the 
witness  of  revelation  ;  scientific  observation 
of  facta  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  lead  us  to 
this  conclusion.    Without  doubt  there  is 
great  danger  in  wishing  to  establish  in  de- 
tail harmony  between  revelation  and  differ- 
ent scientific  theories :  we  run  in  this  way 
the  risk  of  connecting  the  absolute  with 
systems  which  to-morrow  may  fall  to  pieces, 
overthrown  by  new  facts.    We  ought  to 
place  our  moral  and  religious  convictions 
above  the  fluctuations  of  science.    If  science 
should  happen  to  demonstrate  triumphantly 
that  there  is  a  principle  of  development 
which  permits  species  to  be  transformed  one 
into  another,  if  certain  facts  should  be  pro- 
duced which  would  establish  this  develop- 
ment, we  should  have  no  ground  for  setting 
aside  this  theory  beforehand  which  would 
not  strike  at  the  initial  act  of  the  Creator. 
Let  us  recognize,  however,  that  this  pre- 
tended transformation  of  species  is  in  the 
state  of  pure  hypothesis  ;   observation  has 
been  unable  to  prove  anything  like  it,  and 
has  not  lowered  the  barrier  which  has  seemed 
hitherto  to  separate  species.    However  that 
may  be,  it  has  not  been  proved,  it  never  will 
be  proved,  that  matter  by  becoming  spiritual 
can  produce  the  world  of  spirit  and  of  liberty. 
We  may  say  with  Pascal :  "  Prom  all  bodies 
together  you  will  not  draw  a  spirit."    I  re- 
cognize the  traces  of  superior  thought  in  the 
laws  of  nature,  but  on  what  observation 
should  we  rely  to  prove  that  nature  has 
been  able  to  produce  spirit,  thought,  moral 
character !    No,  it  was  not  from  the  primi- 
tive ooze  warmed  by  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun,  that  the  free  and  intelligent  soul  issued ; 
you  cannot  draw  thought  from  your  cruci- 
bles, you  can  only  bring  matter  from  them. 
Spirit  comes  from  spirit,  science  concludes 
that  as  weU  as  religion. 
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We  are,  therefore,  carried  back  to  the  free 
act  of  the  Creator.  Why  was  it  His  will  to 
create  the  nniverse  ?  Was  it  in  the  Dame 
of  an  inward  necessity  ?  No,  the  divine  life 
was  perfect  in  itself,  it  was  so  from  all  eter- 
nity. God  had  no  need  of  the  creation,  it 
could  add  nothing  to  his  blessedness  and 
glory.  He  created,  not  for  Himself,  but  for 
the  innumerable  beings  that  He  called  into 
existence.  It  was  not  to  afford  Himself  a 
sublime  spectacle  that  He  peopled  space 
with  that  dust  of  stars  which  are  worlds. 
With  one  sovereign  word  He  caused  light  to 
spring  from  darkness.  He  stretched  out  the 
canopy  of  the  heavens;  then  he  clothed  the 
earth  with  that  covering  which  is  our  delight, 
and  said  to  all  the  beings  He  placed  there, 
"  Follow  the  law  of  life ;  grow  and  multi- 
ply !"  Then  He  saw  that  it  was  good.  And 
yet  all  was  not  accomplished.  The  temple 
was  built,  but  the  priest  was  still  wanting. 
A  voice  was  needed  to  reply  to  Him,  a  heart 
to  beat  only  for  Him.  And  God  said,  "  Let 
OS  make  man  in  our  image."  Man  is  then 
indeed  the  son  of  God,  the  son  of  His  sover- 
eign Uberty.  Humanity  is  united  to  God 
from  its  origin  by  a  close  and  sacred  tie, 
and  in  this  union  it  can  fulfil  its  destinies. 

How  high  are  these  destinies  of  the  human 
toeing,  as  God  willed  them  in  creating  him  ! 
Han  made  in  His  image  bears  in  all  his 
hcing  the  impress  of  divinity.  And  would 
we  dare  to  maintain  that  Christianity,  which 
1^  inscribed  on  the  first  page  of  its  sacred 
books  our  divine  parentage,  is  a  religion 
which  humiliates  us,  a  religion  which  we 
onght  to  reject  in  the  name  of  our  dignity  ? 
I  will  tell  you  what  humiliates  us,  what 
debases  us ;  it  is  that  system  of  materialism 
more  or  less  sceptical,  which  has  at  the 
present  time  obtained  so  many  disciples, 
especially  among  our  young  people,  that 
system  which,  protesting  against  everything 
that  constitutes  our  glory,  explains  itself 
thus  by  one  of  its  most  eloquent  voices : — 
"  Man  is  an  animal  like  another^  which  has 


singular  moments."  These  singular  moments 
are  that  sacred  emotion  which  seizes  him  in 
the  grandest  hours  of  his  existence ;  they 
are  inward  struggle,  devotedn^,  charity, 
everything  that  reveals  in  him  a  moral 
being,  a  free  being.  He  is  after  all  only 
the  result  of  the  forces  of  nature.  His 
whole  destiny  is  explained  by  his  alimen- 
tation. Entirely  subordinate  to  external 
circumstances,  his  history  is  blended  with 
the  history  of  nature. 

Tou  maintain,  we  say  to  the  detractors, 
these  slanderers  of  human  nature,  that  man 
has  singular  moments.     I  admit  it ;  but  you 
must  allow  that  they  are  very  frequent. 
Tou  affirm  that  he  ia  an  animal  like  another. 
And  yet  when  you  have  satisfied  the  appe- 
tites of  the  animal,  it  asks  for  nothing  more. 
Well,  I  defy  you  to  satisfy  the  heart  of  man. 
Grown  all  his  desires,  transport  him  into  a 
paradise,  under  a  sky  always  blue,  you  will 
find  him  still  restless  and  uneasy.    When 
you  have  sated  him  with  all  the  .joys  of 
earth,  he  will  ask  you  for  something  else ; 
when  you  have  placed  him  in  an  Eden,  he  wDl 
not  be  at  rest ;  he  must  have  a  fruit  which 
was  not  ripened  by  an  earthly  sun.    Tou 
cannot  shut  him  up  in  the  circle  of  the  finite ; 
you  cannot  console  him  under  this  anguish 
for  God :  he  seeks  Him  and  asks  for  Him 
passionately  again  and  again.     This  is  his 
singularity  1     He  has  also   other  strange 
moments.     In  the  grand  moments  of  his 
life,  man  raises  his  eyes  towards  heaven  and 
holds  communion  with  an  invisible  being,  he 
prays,  he  adores.    This  singularity  of  reli- 
gious life  is  what  distinguishes  man  ftom 
inferior  beings;  I  think  we  may  say  that 
this  singularity  is  humanity  itself;   what 
man  has  most  characteristic  is  what  he  has 
divine.    If  you  deprive  him  of  that,  you  will 
have  nothing  but  an  animal.     That  very 
day,  depend  upon  it,  humanity  will  have 
disappeared. 

I  delight  to  extol  this  original  greatness 
of  our  race ;  I  know  that  it  has  Men,  and 
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you  will  see  when  we  treat  of  the  fall  whether 
I  shall  speak  lightly  of  the  effects  of  it ; 
but  I  love  to  recognize  its  greatness 
under  the  rags  of  its  decay.  We  do  not 
learn  to  know  a  being  in  its  degradation. 
The  measure  of  things  is  not  downwards, 
but  upwards.  We  must  rise  to  the  heights 
of  human  nature  to  recognize  its  divine 
parentage.  When  I  reach  the  summits  of 
human  nature,  I  find  there  three  great 
manifestations,  which  make  me  recognize  in 
it  the  image  of  Gk)d.  These  three  mani- 
festations are  poetry,  heroism,  devotedness. 

Do  not  say  that  poetry  is  a  chimera.  It 
is  present  reality  that  is  a  frightful  night- 
mare. There  is  a  higher  reality  which 
answers  to  the  true  nature  of  things,  to 
their  original  destination  before  their  degra- 
dation. The  ideal  in  this  sense  is  truer 
than  the  real.  Great  poets  who  have  had 
a  glimpse  of  it,  are  nearer  the  truth  than 
those  who  do  not  go  beyond  the  low  and 
abject  reality  which  lies  beneath  our  eyes. 
They  are  like  those  divers,  who  are  going 
to  seek  for  a  treasure  hidden  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  Judging  only  by  appearance, 
the  sea  presents  merely  a  gloomy  surface 
ruffled  by  the  wind ;  they  must,  by  a  bold 
effort,  cut  the  waves  and  descend  into  their 
depths  to  discover  the  jewel  that  is  hidden 
there.  So  the  poet  dives  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  human  heart  to  bring  from  it 
a  glittering  pearl.  This  pearl  is  most  fre- 
quently a  crystallized  tear,  which  it  has  in 
some  way  enshrined  in  an  admirable  form. 
When  I  read  the  hymns  of  genius  bewailing 
or  evoking  the  ideal,  when  I  hear  the  sublime 
harmonies  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of 
music,  which  seem  to  bring  us  an  echo  of 
human  lamentation,  when  I  contemplate 
eternal  beauty  fixed  upon  canvas  by  the 
art  of  a  master,  I  exclaim  with  St.  Paul  : 
"  0  fallen  creature,  thou  art  of  divine  race, 
I  salute  in  thee  the  image  of  God  !  " 

I  repeat  it  with  still  more  confidence  when 
I  am  witness  of  some  act  of  heroism,  and 


when  I  see  man  face  death  for  some  noble 
cause.    Never  does  he  appear  to  me  greater 
than  when  he  sacrifices  himself  in  a  generous 
devotedness,  when  he  impoverishes  and  im- 
molates himself  for  the  sake  of  the  suffering 
and  misery  around  him.    To  attest  that  God 
is  in  humanity,  it  is  enough  to  see  a  mother 
bending  over  the  sick  child  for  which  she 
would  give  her  life.     It  may  be  said,  "it 
is  the  exception  that  you  admire."    I  know 
it,  but  humanity  is  not  the  less  of  divine 
origin  for  this  exception.    How  is  it,  that 
when  a  great  poet  sings,  he  produces  a  uni- 
versal thrill?    It  is   because  he  has  been 
understood  by  alL     How  is  it  that  our  eyes 
fill  with  tears  when  we  hear  of  some  trait 
of  devotedness  or  heroism  ?    I  understand 
the  enthusiasm  which   takes   possession  of 
the  psalmist  in  presence  of  human  greatness. 
The  sacred  poet  raises  our  eyes  to  the  stany 
vault,   he  is  as  if  overwhelmed   by  silent 
space ;   in  comparison  with   this   vast  sky 
studded  with  worlds,  our  earth  seems  to  hiib 
like  a  feeble  grain  of  dust.     Comparing  with 
this  infinite  space  the  wretched  being  who 
crawls  here  below,  lost  in  one  of  the  lowest 
corners  of  the   universe,  he  exclaims  with 
keen  irony :  ''  What  is  man  ?    What  is  he 
in  presence  of  this  celestial  vault,  and  this 
overwhelming  infinitude?"    Then  bending 
towards  this  miserable  being,  he   hears  the 
cry  of  his  soul,  he  recognizes   that  heaven 
and  its  splendour  are  not  worth  a  single  sigh 
of  a  single  heart,  and  he   concludes  with 
these  sublime  words :    "  Thou  hast  made 
him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour  !  " 

The  apostle  John  has  risen  to  a  still 
higher  view  of  humanity.  For  him  it  does 
not  merely  bear  in  it  the  image  of  divinity, 
it  has  in  it  a  living  germ  of  the  Word ;  all 
its  higher  life  proceeds  from  Him.  ''  He  is 
the  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world."  That  is  why  Christ 
asked  that  we  should  be  made  perfect  in  the 
divine  unity.     ''That   they  may  be   one, 
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even  as  we  are  one.'^  It  is  thus  that  Chris* 
tianity  hamiliates  humanity. 

The  immortality  of  the  human  being  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  his  divine 
parentage.  How  can  we  imagine  that  one 
who  has  received  this  spark,  this  seed  of 
divinity,  can  die  altogether?  It  may  be 
that  he  must  suffer  the  punishment  of  his 
^n^ression  ;  but  as  to  being  for  ever  an- 
nihilated, as  to  not  being  immortal,  that  is 
not  admissible.  I  know  that  the  affirmation 
of  immortality  has  suffered  some  eclipses  in 
the  Old  Testament  through  a  kind  of  peda- 
gogical necessity  which  gave  an  immediate 
application  to  divine  justice.  But  it  will 
not  be  questioned  that  on  the  first  page  it 
attests  our  immortality,  since  death  only 
comes  after  transgression  and  as  its  con- 
sequence. 

When  I  read  in  Holy  Scripture  that  man 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  I  find  in 
this  grand  word  not  only  the  titles  of  his 
nobility,  but  also  the  consecration  of  his 
rights.  Man  is  a  sacred  thing,  because  Ood 
is  in  him  and  covers  with  His  divinity,  as 
with  a  shield,  the  most  wretched  as  well  as 
the  most  pow^erfiiL  If  I  see  God  in  my 
brother,  I  recognize  that  to  commit  an 
offence  against  his  conscience  is  to  offend 
God  Himself,  it  is  sacrilege.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  I  no  longer  discern  in  him  any 
ray  of  divinity,  then  there  is  no  longer  for 
him  any  absolute  right ;  he  is  subject  to  the 
chances  and  brutalities  of  force ;  man 
may  be  taken  as  an  instrument,  if  he 
is  only  an  animal.  I  shall  treat  him  as  an 
animal ;  I  can  yoke  the  human  beast  to  my 
triamphal  car.  Boom  for  the  strong  !  As 
soon  as  the  idea  of  Gk)d  grows  dim,  the 
notion  of  right  disappears.  It  is  a  splendid 
day  for  despots,  and  Gsesars  have  only  to 
appear,  the  world  is  ready  for  them.  It  is 
the  day  of  men  of  prey,  according  to  the 
eloquent  word  of  P^re  Gratry.  It  is  no 
longer  so,  when  I  see  God  in  my  brother  ; 
in  defending  his  right  I  defend  the  cause  of 


Gbd  Himself.  When  America  awoke  some 
years  ago  from  her  criminal  thoughtlessness 
with  regard  to  slavery,  it  was  because  she 
remembered  that  in  these  thousands  of 
oppressed  people  God  himself  was  concerned, 
that  these  unhappy  creatures  were  divine 
creatures.  Then  she  hesitated  no  longer, 
and  she  shed  her  purest  blood  for  the  random 
of  these  captive  sons  of  God.  In  these  great 
thoughts  lies  the  justification  of  democracy 
in  the  most  elevated  sense  of  the  word. 
Nothing  can  stop  its  coming.  It  is  useless 
to  dam  it  up,  to  oppose  barriers  to  it,  its 
triumph  is  certain.  It  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  those  demagogues  who  would 
level  and  lower  everything,  who  would  treat 
mankind  as  a  herd  fed  with  the  same  acorns, 
without  respecting  its  moral  dignity  insepa- 
rable firom  its  liberty.  If  ever  atheistic  and 
levelling  demagogues  should  prevail,  the 
world  would  be  a  hell.  True  democracy  has 
very  different  aims,  it  would  raise  the  level 
of  all  classes  and  impress  upon  them  a 
general  movement  of  ascent  towards  light, 
comfort,  morality.  Its  inspiring  thought  is 
eminently  Christian,  and  the  Gospel  alone 
will  permit  it  to  be  realized  by  giving  the 
divine  sanction  to  all  human  rights.  There, 
and  there  only,  is  the  divine  right,  not  of  a 
family  or  of  a  man,  which  would  be  a  misera- 
ble and  abject  superstition,  but  the  divine 
right  of  the  whole  race,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  of  its  children.  Man  in  the 
image  of  God,  that  is  the  foundation  of  all 
our  greatness  and  all  our  rights. 

I  add  that  this  nobleness  of  humanity  ap- 
pears greater  the  more  it  is  freed  from  all  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  This  is  the  deep  sense 
of  those  words  of  St.  James :  "  Let  the  rich 
rejoice  in  that  he  is  made  low."  Wealth  is 
base  in  itself,  for  it  is  only  a  common  acci- 
dent. What  is  great  in  man  is  what  he  has 
immortal.  When  humanity  appears  to  me 
poor  and  naked,  it  is  then  that  the  Divine 
shines  in  it  with  its  purest  splendour  with- 
out anything   extraneous.     The  pearl    of 
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great  price  has  not  been  spoiled  by  its  set- 
ting. Let  us  then  not  imitate  the  baseness 
of  the  world,  which  values  the  thing  more 
than  the  person,  and  has  no  esteem  except 
for  wealth.  Let  us  respect  humanity  in  its 
lowest  and  most  needy  members.  To  be 
wanting  in  respect  to  the  poor  is  to  be 
wanting  in  respect  to  God.  Let  us  not 
despise  the  most  wretched  of  our  brelbren, 
let  us  honour  God  in  him,  not  flattering  him 
after  the  manner  of  bad  tribunes,  but  recog- 
nizing that  human  dignity  never  appears 
greater  than  when  nothing  foreign  can 
obscure  it. 

Tou  see  then  that  the  surest  protection  of 
the  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  man  is  this 
old  book  which  teaches  us  that  he  was  created 
in  the  image  of  God.  You  may  make 
charters  and  constitutions,  but  if  you  have 
not  placed  them  under  its  shield,  you  have 
done  nothing.  If  you  tore  it  like  an  anti- 
quated work,  the  wind  would  soon  carry 
away  your  constitutions  and  your  charters, 
that  terrible  wind  of  human  passions  which 
wage  relentless  war  one  with  another,  and 
begin  by  striking  in  their  confused  shock 
human  right. 

We  have  said  that  man  is  not  only  the 
son  of  God,  made  in  His  image.  He  is  also 
a  free  creature,  and  to  know  this,  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  have  learnt  that  he  was. 
created  in  the  likeness  of  sovereign  liberty. 
It  was  not  possible  for  God  to  make  man  in 
His  own  image  without  making  him  free. 
In  saying,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image," 
He  said,  "  I  will  not  do  it  altogether,  it  shall 
be  for  him  to  accomplish  his  destiny."  If 
he  had  done  it  altogether,  man  must  have 
been  content  to  vegetate,  he  would  have  re- 
mained in  a  childlike  innocence,  he  would 
not  have  been  truly  the  son  of  God.  For 
man  to  be  able  to  rise  to  the  height  which 
God  would  have  him  to  reach,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  dispose  of  his  own  heart 
in  order  to  give  it,  and  that  he  should  feel 
himself  free  and  responsible ;  otherwise^he 


would  have  been  only  the  chief  of  animals. 
It  was  necessary  that  liis  liberty  should  be 
subjected  to  trial,  and  should  know  the  dan- 
gers of  it.  We  shall  see  soon  what  was  the 
nature  and  the  result  of  this  great  trial  of 
liberty.  I  confine  myself  now  to  establish- 
ing that  liberty  is  inherent  in  the  very  idea 
of  humanity,  that  we  have  no  right  to  deny 
it  or  to  enfeeble  it,  even  under  the  pretext 
of  exalting  divine  grace.  Whatever  may 
be  your  theology,  if  it  does  not  accept  this, 
I  reject  it;  it  wrongs  God  as  well  as 
man. 

Man,  in  the  image  of  God,  answering  to 
His  true  idea,  has  appeared  twice  in  history. 
We  see  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  flower  of 
an  innocence  not  yet  tried,  impressed  with  the 
spotless  beauty  which  he  held  from  the  crea- 
tive hands ;  it  was  on  the  first  day  of  the 
world.  How  shall  he  be  described  in  his  im- 
maculate youth,  this  primitive  man  ?  Who 
can  paint  this  life  so  pure,  scarcely  detached 
from  the  Divine  life,  this  dream  of  innocence, 
this  radiant  morning  of  our  race,  the  clearest 
and  most  glorious  of  dawns  ?  Who  will  de- 
pict Adam  treading  a  soil  without  thorns, 
and  trying  to  hear  the  voice  of  his  God  iu 
the  wind  of  day,  while  his  life  is  all  adoration  ? 
He  is,  indeed,  man  in  the  image  of  Grod. 
We  see  him  once  more.  It  is  no  longer  in  a 
paradise ;  it  is  in  the  public  place  of  a  raging 
town  demanding  His  death  from  the  sceptical 
and  cowardly  proconsul  of  Iloma  We  hear 
Pilate;  showing  the  accused  all  covered  witli 
the  insults  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  and 
crowned  with  thorns,  exclaim  :  "  Behold  the 
man !"  He  spoke  truly.  Yes,  behold  the 
ideal  man,  the  true  man,  man  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God ;  behold  the  man  who 
represents  the  great  ideal ;  Him  who  has  re- 
vealed conscience  better  than  any  poet ! 
Behold  the  hero  of  heroes,  fighting  alone 
against  all  the  powers  of  evil ! — ^a  hero  who 
marches  to  victory  through  death !  Bdiold 
Him  who  can  say,  "  I  am  living  love  ! "  Be- 
hold the  holy  and  royal  victim^  who  places 
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on  His  brow  only  the  bloody  diadem  which 
lacerates  it !  Behold,  indeed^  divine  human- 
ity, appearing  in  all  its  purity  !  It  is  before 
this  that  I  bow.  Behold  the  man  and  behold 
Ood!    Ecce  homo!    Ecce  Deus!    In  con- 


templating this  spotless  purity  I  turn  my 
thoughts  inward,  I  tremble,  I  weep,  I  beat 
my  breast,  I  bow  my  forehead  to  the  dust, 
for  in  this  radiance  of  purity  aU  my  own 
degradation  appears  to  me. 


ST.  JOHN  VL  AND  THE  EUCHARIST. 


By  the  Bev.  C.    8.   Henry,   D.D.,   Stamford,   Conn. 


N  the  question  whether  the  discourse 
of  Jesos  in  the  Sixth  Chapter  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  relates  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  very  diffe- 
rent opinions  have  been  held  by  commen- 
tators and  theologians.  Some  assert  that  it 
contains  no  intended  reference  whatever  to 
the  Eucharist.  Others  maintain  that  it  re- 
lates exclusively  to  that  ordinance.  And 
others,  again,  adopt  the  exclusive  views  of 
neither  of  the  two  parties  above  mentioned. 

But  those  two  parties,  while  standing  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other  in  what  they 
respectively  assert,  are  yet  for  the  most  part 
in  profound  agreement  in  one  particular, 
namely,  in  appealing  to  the  Ancient  Fathers 
to  decide  the  issue.  Both  parties  take  stand 
on  the  Fathers.  Each  asserts  that  it  has 
the  Fathers  on  its  side.  Each  strives  to 
make  its  assertion  good.  And  how  the  poor 
Fathers  are  tortured !  If  any  one  wishes  to 
know  completely  and  exactly  all  their  suffer- 
ings, he  must  go  through  with  all  the  volumes 
that  have  been  put  out  on  each  side. 

But  if  he  reads  only  those  of  Whitby  and 
Claf^tt  on  one  side,  and  of  Johnson  and 
WDberforce  on  the  other,  he  will  get  a  suffi- 
cient notion  of  what  the  Fathers  have  had 
to  endure — ^what  extortions,  and  contortions, 
and  distortions !  He  will  see  what  may  be 
done  with  a  Father  in  the  way  of  getting 
out  of  him  what  is  wanted  of  him — ^by  first 


putting  it  into  him  and  then  drawing  it  out 
of  him.  And  then,  too,  the  reasonings  em- 
ployed by  the  disputants  in  making  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Father  mean  what  his  interpreters 
wish  it  to  mean,  will  afford  lively  examples 
of  nearly  every  known  fallacy— things  dis- 
tinct confounded,  things  different  identified, 
and  things  identical  distinguished,  with  all 
sorts  of  "begging  of  the  question,"  and  "mis- 
take of  the  question,"  etc. — ^by  which  pleasant 
processes  the  Fathers  are  made  by  one  set 
of  interpreters  to  say  yes,  and  by  the  other 
set  to  say  no,  to  the  self-same  question! 
In  short  he  will  get  an  agreeable  lesson  in 
the  art  of  proving  aliquid  ex  aliquo. 

Tina  representation  may  perhaps  be  some- 
what exaggerated  ;  but  it  would  take  more 
time  to  reduce  it  to  the  dimensions  of  exact 
justice  than  it  is  worth  while  to  give  to  the 
matter  now.  The  two  parties  of  disputants 
to  whom  we  have  referred,  are  specially  in- 
terested in  the  question  before  us  by  reason 
of  the  views  they  respectively  hold  on  the 
Eucharist.  And  each  party  tries  to  get  the 
Fathers  on  its  side,  from  a  notion  that  the 
consent  of  the  Fathers  is  in  some  way  a 
decisive  authority. 

Now,  one  may  have  all  proper  deference 
for  the  Fathers,  without  holding  that  their 
opinions,  whether  individually  expressed  or 
collectively  gathered,  are,  ipso  facto,  entitled 
to  be  regu^ed  as  of  authoritative  force. 
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There  is  a  right  use  of  the  Fathers  and 
there  is  a  wrong  one.  To  refer  to  the 
Fathers  as  holders  of  opinions  is  one  thing ; 
to  refer  to  them  as  historical  witnesses  is 
another  thing.  The  personal  opinions  of  the 
Fathers  as  such  noiay  be  of  no  authority, 
and  yet  these  Fathers  may  be  very  cre- 
dible witnesses  to  a  fact.  Then,  again^ their 
mere  personal  opinions,  without  being  testi- 
mony directly  or  in  form,  may  be  so  indi- 
rectly— may  contain  historical  evidence  rea- 
sonably sufficient  to  decide  a  question  of 
fact — ^may  in  some  cases  constitute  impor- 
tant and  necessary  links  in  a  chain  of  decisive 
evidence.  Thus  it  is  upon  the  Fathers, 
whether  as  direct  or  indirect  witnesses,  rests 
our  belief  in  the  apostolical  origin  of  the 
practice  of  Infant  Baptism,  of  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day,  as  also  in  the  authenticity 
of  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  things  lie  either  entirely  out- 
side of  Holy  Writ,  or  cannot  be  undeniably 
established  by  it  alone,  in  which  latter  case 
the  opinions  of  the  Fathers — taken  as  wit- 
nesses— ^may  be  reasonably  valid  even  on  a 
question  purely  of  the  true  meaning  of  a 
passage  of  Holy  Writ ;  only  under  the  con- 
dition, however,  that  they  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  a  consent  of  opinion  prevailing  in 
the  Church  from  the  apostolic  age. 

Such  a  resort  to  the  Fathers  is  the  right 
use  of  them.  In  such  a  use  of  them  they 
may  be  found  valid  for  the  establishment  of 
a  true  historical  tradition,  and  may  in  reason 
have  a  rightful  decisive  force. 

But  to  take  their  personal  opinions  as 
authoritative  merely  as  opinions,  is  a  very 
different  thing;  and  it  is  an  especially  wrong 
use  of  them  to  cite  them  as  decisive  author- 
ity on  a  question  of  interpretation  of  Holy 
Writ.  What  authority  reasonably  binding  our 
faith  is  there  in  the  mere  personal  opinion  of 
any  Father  or  of  all  the  Fathers  collectively, 
as  to  the  mere  question  of  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  of  Holy  Writ?  None  whatever, 
unless  it  can  be  proved  by  historical  evidence 


outside  the  sacred  text  that  the  opinion  was 
derived  from  a  Divinely  inspired  source. 
The  most  perfect  consensm  of  Patristic  opin- 
ions on  the  meaning  of  a  passage  of  the 
Bible  is  not  in  itself  necessarily  a  sufficient 
reasonable  proof  that  the  interpretation  was 
derived  from  the  apostles  by  a  true  historic 
tradition.  The  tradition  must  (as  I  have 
said)  be  established  on  historical  grounds. 

On  the  question  as  to  the  intention  of  our 
Lord's  discourse  in  John  vi.,  there  is  no  con- 
sent of  Patristic  opinions  in  support  of  either 
of  the  contradictory  assertions  made  by  mod- 
em commentators  and  theologiana  Clement 
of  Rome  and  St.  Ignatius  (both  of  them 
contemporaries  of  the  Apostles),  speak  of 
the  Eucharist  as  an  ordinance  instituted  by 
Christ,  but  neither  of  them  makes  any  re- 
ference or  allusion  whatever  to  John  vL 
And  as  to  the  Fathers  that  came  after  them, 
Dean  Alford,  whose  learning,  exactness  and 
fairness  give  great  weight  to  what  he  says, 
puts  down  Origen  and  Basil  as  among  those 
who  deny  that  there  is  any  intended  refer- 
ence by  our  Lord  in  this  discourse  to  the 
Holy  Communion,  and  Chrysostom,  Cyril 
and  Theophylact  among  those  who  assert 
that  it  refers  exclusively  to  that  sacrament. 

This  is  all  that  it  seems  worth  while  to 
say  with  respect  to  the  assertion  of  John 
Johnson  and  Wilberforce,  that  "  our  Lords 
words  in  John  vi.  are  interpreted  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  by  well  nigh  every  ancient  writer, 
while  there  is  not  a  single  ancient  writer 
by  whom  this  interpretation  is  denied  ;" 
and  it  is  also  all  that  it  seems  worth  while 
to  say  with  respect  to  the  counter  assertions 
of  Claggett  and  Whitby ;  because,  first,  it 
is  impossible  to  establish  beyond  reasonable 
dispute  the  truth  of  either  of  those  asser- 
tions ;  and  secondly,  the  opinions  of  the 
Fathers,  whichever  way  they  may  go  on 
the  point  in  question,  are  all  given  by  them 
as  their  own  personal  interpretations,  with- 
out any  allegation  on  their  part  of  any 
other  warrant  for  the  truth  of  them  than 
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what  they  found  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ ; 
and  finally  it  cannot  be  shown  (nor  is  it,  as 
br  as  I  know,  distinctly  alleged),  that  their 
opinions,  taken  collectively,  go  to  form  any 
chain  of  evidence  that  gives  them  the  force 
of  an  Apostolic  tradition. 

Let  ns  then  look  at  the  question  whether 
there  is  a  relation  between  our  Lord's  dis- 
conrses  in  John  vi.  and  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
and  of  what  sort  it  is,  as  a  question  purely 
of  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ.  Our 
right  to  form  a  personal  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion is  as  just  and  reasonable  as  that  of  the 
Fathers.  And  in  forming  it,  we  have  in 
aereral  respects  the  advantage  over  them — 
particularly  over  the  earlier  ones  before  the 
New  Testament  was  completed,  and  over  all 
of  them  in  the  matter  of  exegetical  science. 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  without  taking  the 
Fathers  as  authorities,  we  shall  find  (if  we 
care  to  look  into  them)  that  a  great  many  of 
the  Fathers  express  opinions  which  we  shall 
take  to  be  just  and  sound  ones,  and  for  their 
holding  of  which  we  shall  find  a  very  natural 
explanation  in  the  same  exegetical  reasons  as 
determine  our  own  opinions.  They  lived  and 
wrote  after  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel  history,  and 
&fter  the  publication  of  St.  Paul's  account  of 
it  (1  Cor.  xi.  23),  and  his  comment  upon  it 
(1  Cor.  X.  16).  Nothing  more  natural,  then, 
than  that  they  should  look  back  from  this 
history  and  this  comment  to  the  discourse  in 
John  VL,  and  consider  all  three  in  mutual 
connection — as  we  do  or  ought  to  do. 

And  in  regard  to  the  opinions  of  modem 
commentators  and  theologians,  it  is  proper 
enough  to  make  the  observation — ^and  it  may 
as  well  be  made  here  as  anywhere — ^that  on 
the  one  hand  a  man  may  agree  with  Claggett 
and  Whitby,  and  many  of  the  Zwinglians, 
the  Socinians,  and  so-called  Bationalists,  in 
^ying  that  our  Lord's  discourse  in  John  vi. 
has  any  relation — any  intended  reference — 
to  the  Saoament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 


yet  not  find  himself  thereby  in  the  least 
bound  to  agree  with  their  views  of  its  mean- 
ing; that  is,  may  agree  with  them  as  to 
what  the  discourse  does  not  relate  to  in 
point  of  purpose,  and  yet  not  agree  with 
them  as  to  what  it  contains  in  point  of  doc- 
trine; and  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may 
agree  with  such  writers  as  John  Johnson, 
Wilberforce,  and  others,  that  this  discourse 
has  an  intended,  and  even  in  one  part  of  it 
a  primary  reference  to  the  Eucharist,  and  yet 
by  no  means  agree  with  them  in  holding,  as 
they  do,  that  the  reference  is  exclusive. 

Now  as  a  question  of  interpretation,  the 
most  natural  way  of  proceeding  in  deter- 
mining the  relation  of  this  discourse  to  the 
Eucharist  is,  perhaps,  to  begin  by  a  considera- 
tion of  that  ordinance — its  history,  and  the 
doctrine  contained  in  our  Lord's  words  at  the 
institution  of  it,  together  with  St.  Paul's  ac- 
count and  comment ;  and  then  take  into 
consideration  what  may  thereby  be  neces- 
sarily or  reasonably  determined  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  John  vi.  to  the  Eucharist,  and  as  to 
our  Lord's  meaning  and  intention  with  re- 
ference to  that  ordinance. 

But  the  question  may  be  taken  up  at  the 
other  end,  and  the  meaning  of  John  vi.  con- 
sidered without  regard  to  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper— even  indeed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  supposing  that  ordinance 
never  to  have  been  instituted ;  for  if  any  one 
should  say  that  our  Lord  would  never  have 
delivered  that  discourse  if  He  had  not  in- 
tended to  establish  at  a  future  day  the  or- 
dinance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  enough  to 
remind  him  that  such  an  assertion  would  be 
nothing  but  a  begging  of  the  very  point 
in  controversy  between  commentators  and 
theologians  :  which  is  whether  there  is  or  is 
not,  in  the  discourse  itself,  an  intended  refer- 
ence of  some  sort  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

On  the  part  of  those  who  hold  that  there 
is  in  this  discourse  such  a  reference,  the 
briefest  and  best  statement  I  have  met  with 
is  that  of  Bengel,  who  says  that  "Jesus 
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purposely  framed  His  words  in  such  wise  that 
they  should  then  and  always  express,  in 
proper  terms,  the  spiritual  fruition  of  Him- 
sdf  but  that,  after  the  institution  of  the 
Supper,  they  should  further  refer  to  that 
august  m3rstery.  For  the  very  thing  pro- 
posed in  this  discourse  He  afterwards  con- 
ferred upon  the  Holy  Supper ;  and  the 
Sacrament  is  so  momentous  that  it  may  well 
be  thought  that  as  Jesus  foretold  the  treason 
of  Judas  in  the  71st  verse,  and  His  own 
death  in  the  Slst,  so  He  foretold  the  Holy 
Supper — ^which  He  most  certainly  cogitated 
within  Himself  while  He  was  speaking  a  year 
before  the  institution  of  it — ^to  the  end  that 
His  disciples  might  remember  that  He  had 
told  them  of  it.  The  whole  discourse  has 
reference  to  the  Holy  Supper.  Hence  the 
separate  mention  of  His  Flesh  and  His  Blood 
thjoughout.  For  in  the  Passion  the  Blood 
was  drawn  out  of  the  Body,  and  the  Lamb 
was  slain."* 

Now  as  to  this  statement  of  BengeFs,  it 
may  be  admitted  that  "  the  very  thing  pro- 
posed in  this  discourse  was  afterwards  con- 
ferred upon  the  Holy  Supper." 

No  doubt,  moreover,  our  Lord  at  the  time 
of  delivering  the  discourse  did  intend  to 
establish  the  very  ordinance  which  a  year 
afterwards  He  actually  established. 

And  He  may  have  had  reference  to  it 
in  His  own  mind.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  demonstrate  the  contrary.  But  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  discourse  itself  contains 
no  express  reference  to  this  ordinance,  nor 
anything  that  by  itself  alone  obliges  us  by 
necessary  implication  of  its  language  to 
recognize  any  such  intended  reference,  nor 
even  anything  that  amounts  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  it.  St.  John,  who  records  the  dis- 
course, does  not  say  that  he  understood  it 
as  containing  either  the  expression  or  the 
implication  or  the  suggestion  of  such  a  refer- 

*  So  alao  Doddridge,  Eling,  OlahATisen,  Stier,  Lftnge, 
Lntiiardt,  Alford,  Qodet^  etc 


ence.  The  disciples  and  the  multitude  who 
heard  it  could  not  possibly  have  so  under- 
stood it. 

But  does  it  therefore  follow  that  it  con- 
tained no  meaning,  no  doctrine  which  those 
who  heard  it  did,  or  could  or  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  more  or  less  clearly 
to  understand,  or  which  at  least  we  may 
and  should  understand— even  apart  bom 
the  question  of  a  reference  to  the  Eucharist  ? 

Not  at  alL  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that 
if  we  interpret  its  language  in  harmony  with 
other  utterances  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  dis- 
ciples (excluding  now  those  which  relate  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper),  we  shall 
find  in  it  a  great  deal  of  doctrine  of  most 
profound  and  important  significance. 

To  the  Jews  who  had  followed  him  to  Caper- 
naum after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
Jesus  said :  "Labour  not  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth 
unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  give  unto  you :  for  Him  hath  God  the 
Father  sealed  "  with  the  seal  of  an  undeni- 
able commission.  "What  (they  ask)  shall 
we  do  "  to  get  it — ^what  "  works  of  God," 
what  works  acceptable  to  God  and  effectual 
to  obtaining  it  shall  we  do  ?  "  This  is  the 
work  of  God,"  replies  Jesus,  the  work  required 
of  you  by  God — "  that  you  believe  on  Him 
whom  the  Father  hath  sent." 

This  language  they  understood  at  once  as 
referring  to  his  often  proclaimed  pretension 
to  be  the  Son  of  God.  This  is  evident  from 
their  reply  :  "  Wliat  sign  showest  thou,  that 
we  may  believe  thee,"  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power  to  impart  to  us  this  spiritual 
food  of  eternal  life  ? 

"What  dost  thou  work?"  "Our  Fathers," 
said  they — ^referring  to  what  all  the  Jews 
held  to  be  the  great  miracle  recorded  in  their 
history — "Our  Fathers  did  eat  manna  in 
the  desert,  as  it  is  said  'He  gave  them  bread 
from  heaven.'  What  sign — of  equal  force 
to  authenticate  thy  Divine  pretension  and 
to  command  our  faith — dost  thou  show  ?  " 
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To  whom  Jesus  replies :  "  The  manna 
that  your  Fathers  did  eat  in  the  desert  was 
act  the  true  bread  from  heaven.  But  the 
bread  which  my  Father  giveth  you  is  that 
true  bread.  For  the  Bread  of  God  is  that 
WHICH  Cometh  down  from  heaven  and  giveth 
life  to  the  world* — ^not  like  the  manna,  a 
temporary  support  of  the  bodily  life,  but  as 
I  have  just  told  you,  a  bread  that  endureth 
unto  eternal  life,  and  so  a  spiritual  food  to 
sustain  a  spiritual  life." 

Giye  us  always  this  bread,  cried  some 
!unoDg  his  hearers. 

To  which  he  answers  :  ''  I  am  that  Bread 
of  Life  .  .  .  For  I  came  down  from 
heaven "  and  give  eternal  life ;  and  these 
two  facts  entitle  Me  to  call  myself  the  Bread 
of  Life. 

"  I  am  the  Living  Bread  which  came  down 
&om  heaven  :  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread 
he  shall  live  forever  :  and  the  bread  which 
I  will  give  is  my  Flesh  which  I  will  give  for 
the  life  of  the  world." 

Then  rose  in  loud  murmurs  from  the  crowd 
the  ^estion,  *'  How  can  this  man  give  us 
his  flesh  to  eat  ?" 

To  which  his  only  reply  is  the  reiterated 
assertion  in  still  more  startling  terms : 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye 
eat  the  Flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink 
his  Blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso 
eateth  my  Flesh  and  drinketh  my  Blood  hath 
eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day.  For  my  Flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
my  Blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth 
my  Flesh  and  drinketh  my  Blood  dwelleth 
in  me,  and  I  in  him.  As  the  living  Father 
hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so 
he  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  Uve  by  me. 
This  is  the  Bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven :  not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna 

*TIie  KngliBh  Tcnion  of  vene  38  is  wrong;  it 
dioQld  be  **  TU  Bread  of  Ood  is  that  (ziot  Hx)  which 
fomah  down  from  heftven."  Not  tiU  v.  35  does  Jesns 
£nt  Bay,  *«  I  juf  the  Bread  of  Life."  So  saysAlford, 
note  ui  he^  and  zigktly. 


and  are  dead,  he  that  eateth  of  this  Bread 
shall  live  forever."* 

Such  is  the  answer  Jesus  gives  to  the  Jews 
who  referred  him  to  the  manna,  demanding, 
**  What  sign  showest  thou,  that  we  may  be- 
lieve thee?"  He  declares  himself  to  be 
the  very  antitjrpe,  in  the  highest  spiritual 
sense,  of  the  miracle  they  had  referred  to — 
to  be  in  lus  own  person  a  far  more  stupen- 
dous miracle  than  the  manna,  the  supreme 
and  most  wonderful  of  all  miraculous  attes- 
tations from  God  to  man. 

Such  in  substance  is  the  general  purport 
of  our  Lord's  discourse,  taken  as  an  argu- 
ment in  authentication  of  His  Divine 
mission. 

But  the  conduct  of  His  argument  contains 
the  disclosure  of  Divine  doctrine  of  the 
profoundest  import. 

I.  We  have  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
nature  of  Jesus.  He  propounds  Himself  as 
the  Son  of  Gk)d,  co-eternal  and  co-equal 
with  the  Father.  So  the  Jews  undeistood 
His  pretension. 

n.  We  have  also  the  doctrine  of  His 
Incarnation.  He  propounds  himself  as  the 
Son  of  Man— the  Word  made  FlesL 

UI.  That  He  is  the  Life  of  the  world,  the 
only  efficient  cause  of  Eternal  Life  to  the 
human  race,  which  life  He  came  to  impart  and 
to  sustam.  (The  pronoun  "which  "  in  v.  27 
refers  not  to  the  word  "  meat,"  but  to  the 
word  "  life.") 

IV.  That  the  gift  and  support  of  this  life 
comes  to  the  human  race  through  His 
Humanity,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Word 
made  FlesL  The  Bread  which  I  am  and 
give  is  my  Flesh,  myself  in  the  Humanity 
which  I  have  assumed. 

V.  That  this  Divine  benefit  comes  to  man- 
kind not  merely  from  His  assumption  of  our 
nature,  and  so  becoming,  in  a  general  sense, 
the  medium  through  which  it  flows,  but 

*Bomaini8ts  quote  this  pissage  to  support  thdr 
dogma  of  transubstantiation,  and  yet  withhold  the 
cnp  from  the  laity ! 
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cfpecifically  from  His  Humanity  offered  as  a 
sacrifice  on  human  behalf^  and  so  implying 
His  death.  This  idea  runs  all  through  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles;  but  it  is  sufficiently 
to  be  seen  in  this  discourse.  The  words 
(v.  51)  :  "  The  Bread  that  I  will  give  ia  my 
Flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world,"  (wrcp,  on  behalf  of,  fir  ths  procur- 
ing of)  are  enough  to  settle  the  point.  And 
both  Hebrew  ideas  and  the  usage  of  the 
New  Testament  language  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  for  Christ  to  give  his  Flesh  on 
human  behalf  is  to  give  His  life  as  a  volun- 
tary offering,  a  sacrifice  by  death  in  order  to 
procure  the  life  of  the  world,  and  a  sacrifice 
availing  to  procure  it.  Such  a  sacrifice  (like 
that  of  the  lambs  in  the  Hebrew  sacrifice) 
could  be  completed  only  by  the  death  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  And  hence,  doubtless  it  is 
that  Jesus  uses  the  future  tense  in  this 
Capernaum  discourse,  and  says  "  my  Flesh 
which  I  wiU  give." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  propound  any  theory 
as  to  the  rationale  of  this  sacrifice — how  it 
is  that  it  avails  to  the  life  of  the  world.  It 
is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  signalize  it  as 
an  established  fact  that  our  Lord's  death 
was  a  sacrifice  availing  to  thatend.  This  fact 
— ^the  nature  and  the  purpose  of  His  death 
—is  asserted  all  through  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but  the  how  of  it  is  nowhere  de- 
clared. With  Bishop  Butler  I  regard  it  as  a 
transcendent  fact — adopting  none  of  the 
theories  that  have  been  propounded,  and 
repudiating  some  of  th^m  aa  immoral  and 
monstrous.  But  the  fact  itself,  of  Christ's 
death  as  a  sacrifice,  and  its  purpose  and 
effect,  is  something  to  be  received  and 
firmly  held. 

And  I  make  a  special  point  of  this  idea 
being  undeniably  contained  in  the  meaning 
of  our  Lord's  words  in  John  vi.,  because  it 
explains  why  the  Church,  finding  the  same 
doctrihe  in  the  words  used  by  Him  at  the 
subsequent  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper, 
should  in  framing  her  formularies  on  that 


Sacrament,  have  incorporated  into  them 
some  of  the  language  of  the  Capernaum 
discourse.  Nothing  more  natural  or  correct 
— ^whether  our  Lord  intended  in  that  dis- 
course a  prophetic  reference  to  the  Sacra- 
ment or  not. 

VI.  We  have  (in  v.  29)  the  declaration 
that  faith  in  Christ  is  the  condition  of 
Eternal  Life:  ''This  is  the  work  of  God,  that 
ye  believe  on  Him  whom  the  Father  hath 
sent."  This  is  the  work  required  by  God  in 
order  to  obtaining  "  the  meat  (ppwrts^  the 
food)  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life 
which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give."  On  this 
passage  Schleiermacher  remarks  (vid.  Alford's 
N.  T.,  p.  761)  :  *'  I  know  not  where  we  can 
find  any  passage,  even  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles,  which  says  so  clearly  and  signifi- 
cantly that  all  eternal  life  in  men  proceeds 
from  nothing  else  than  faith  in  Christ" 

Now  Schleiermacher's  remark  may  be 
accepted  as  true,  provided  that  by  "  eternal 
life  in  men"  be  understood  not  anything 
merely  external  to  the  soul,  but  something 
in  the  inmost  state  or  disposition  of  the 
soul  itself,  independent  of  time  or  circum- 
stances ;  provided,  also,  that  when  he  sa}*s 
this  life  "proceeds  frx)m  nothing  else  than 
faith  in  Christ,"  we  are  to  understand  him 
as  asserting  only  that  faith  is  the  indispen- 
sable condition,  subjectively  necessary  to  the 
personal  attainment  of  eternal  life,  and  not 
at  all  denying  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
the  sole  procuring  cause  of  that  life ;  and 
provided,  finally,  that  we  are  to  understand 
him  as  admitting  that  this  necessary  saving 
faith  is  not  a  mere  notion  or  conviction  of 
the  intellect,  but  a  spiritual  disposition  of 
the  soul — ^the  result  of  Divine  grace  and  of 
the  human  will  co-operating  with  it — ^which 
does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  or  imply 
an  historical  knowledge  of  Christ  and  His 
mediatorial  work,  but  itiay  in  its  essence 
exist  in  uninstructed  heathen  souls,  as  an 
implicit  faith  which  will  unfold  into  an 
explicit  faith  whenever  the  light  of  Gospel 
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infltroction  may  come  to  shine  upon  such 
souk 

Thns  ooDsfcrued,  what  Schleiennacher  says 
is  undoubtedly  tone ;  otherwise,  not. 

Vn.  We  have,  finally,  (v.  51—58)  the 
stupendous  declaration :  "  Except  ye  eat 
tlie  Flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink 
His  Blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you/'  The 
doing  of  this  is  proclaimed  as  the  absolutely 
neoessaiy  condition  in  order  to  eternal  lif& 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  the  meaning 
of  this  language. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  room  for 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  question 
Wlat  it  is,  objectively  considered,  that 
most  be  eaten  and  drunken.  In  the  sim- 
{Jest,  clearest  and  most  decisive  terms  it 
is  declared  by  Jesus  that  the  thing  to  be 
eaten  is  His  Flesh  and  the  thing  to  be 
drunken  is  His  Blood 

Nor,  in  the  next  place,  is  there  any  more 
room  to  doubt  that,  subjectively  considered, 
it  is  an  act  of  spiritual  eating  and  drinking. 
Our  Lord's  words  (in  verse  63)  taken  with 
His  words  elsewhere  and  with  the  words  of 
His  Apostles,  are  decisive  on  this  point. 
And  if  we  consider,  too,  the  facts  and  con- 
ditions of  the  subject  they  relate  to,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  our  Lord's  special 
intention  in  the  words  of  this  discourse  to 
exclude  the  notion  of  a  literal,  natural 
eating  of  His  Flesh  and  drinking  of  His 
Blood  in  its  corporeal  substance. 

Nor,  thirdly,  is  there  any  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty about  the  virtue,  the  beneficial  efiiect 
and  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  beneficial 
effect,  of  eating  the  Flesh  and  drinking  the 
Blood  of  the  Son  of  Man.  This  is  declared 
ui  the  words  of  Jesus  in  this  discourse  to  be: 
eternal  life  in  the  soul ;  resurrection  at  the 
j^  day  (v.  54)  ;  dwelling  in  Christ  and  He 
^  us,  (v.  56)  living  by  Him  in  the  same 
^ay,  or  as  truly  and  really,  as  He  lived  by 
the  Father. 

These  three  things  may  be  taken  as  de- 
cifflYely  settled. 


But  the  final  question,  namely,  in  what 
the  spiritual  eating  and  drinking  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  consists — con- 
sidered as  a  subjective,  that  is,  an  individual, 
personal  act — ^is  a  question  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  answer,  and  one  that  has  been  much 
disputed. 

But  whatever  we  may  be  led  to  determine 
in  the  upshot  of  our  consideration  of  this 
point,  must  we  not  lay  aside  at  the  outset 
such  views  as  those  of  Qrotius  and  the 
modem  rationalistic  writers,  namely,  that 
the  eating  and  drinking  spoken  of  by  our 
Lord  in  John  vi.  consists  merely  in  accepting 
His  teaching,  assenting  to  the  fact  of  His 
divine  mission  as  a  moral  teacher,  receiving 
Him  as  the  exemplar  of  a  God-like  per- 
fection of  human  nature,  and  endeavouring 
to  imitate  His  life  of  goodness  ?  Must  not 
all  these  and  such  like  views  (ignoring,  as 
they  mostly  do,  the  sacrificial  idea  so  plainly 
announced  by  Jesus)  be  dismissed  as  an  in- 
sufficient interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words  ? 
Whatever  those  words  may  mean  must  they 
not  mean  something  mare  than  merely  having 
notions  and  convictions  about  Christ,  His 
mission,  doctrine,  precepts — and  something 
more  than  merely  making  practical  en- 
deavours at  a  moral  conformity  to  His 
ethical  instructions  and  example,  as  of  one 
standing  to  us  merely  in  the  relation  of 
moral  teacher  and  guide?  Is  it  strange 
that  such  views  should  be  regarded  as  inept 
and  vapid  when  confronted  face  to  faoe 
with  the  stupendous  declaration  of  Jesus : 
"  Except  ye  eat  the  Flesh  of  the  [sacrificed] 
Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  Blood,  ye  have 
no  life  in  you  "  ?  Instead  of  explaining  it, 
do  they  not  explain  it  away  ? 

There  is  a  view  which  seems  to  rise  into  a 
higher  plane.  It  takes  our  Lord's  words  as 
a  strong  metaphorical  expression,  signifying 
the  imbibing,  becoming  imbued  with,  and 
actuated  by,  the  same  spirit  he  was  actuated 
by,  namely,  entire  devotion  to  the  Father's 
will  and  perfect  self-sacrificing  love  to  man- 
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kind.  This  conception  may  be  illustrated — 
and  perhaps  confirmed— by  calUng  to  mind 
that  nothing  is  more  familiar  among  us  than 
the  metaphorical  way  of  speaking  in  which 
we  say  of  such  or  such  a  person  that  he  has 
drtmk  into  the  very  spirit  of  such  or  such 
another  person — for  instance,  the  poet  Ten- 
nyson ;  and  although  we  Occidentals  are  not 
accustomed  to  a  like  use  of  the  other  word, 
and  do  not  speak  of  such  an  one  as ''  eating'' 
into  the  spirit  of  another,  yet  that  word,  as 
used  by  our  Lord,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  ;  and  thus  the  two  words  taken  toge- 
ther are  the  figurative  expression  of  a  great 
spiritual  reality — the  reality  of  a  true,  actual, 
personal  participation  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus/ 
the  self-sacrificed  Son  of  Man,  whereby  we 
become  such  men  as  He,  as  man,  was. 

Now  undoubtedly  our  Lord's  words  are 
the  figurative  expression  of  a  great  spiritual 
reality. 

It  is,  moreover,  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
Eternal  life  of  the  soul,  in  its  inmost  essence, 
consists  in  imbibing,  becoming  imbued  with, 
and  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  as  that  of 
Christ,  and  so  in  a  high  spiritual  sense  be- 
coming one  with  Him,  and  through  Him  one 
with  the  Eternal  Father. 

But  does  this  view  reach  the  inmost  core 
and  kernel  of  the  question  ?  May  it  pot  be 
said  that  such  a  participation  of  Christ,  such 
an  imbibing  of,  becoming  imbued  with, 
actuated  by  His  spirit,  expresses  the  efiiect 
and  not  the  act  of  eating  and  drinking  His 
Body  and  Blood  ?  And  if  they  are  to  be 
distinguished,  how  is  the  distinction  to  be 
defined  ? 

As  to  this  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  do 
not  care  to  define  any  such  distinction. 
However,  any  one  may  distinguish  between 
them  in  point  of  thought,  it  is  a  mere  ab- 
stract logical  distinction.  In  point  of  reality, 
they  go  ever  together,  the  act  and  the  effect 
are  inseparably  conjoined. 

For  me  it  is  enough  to  say  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  eating  and  drinking  in  ques- 


tion is  an  act  of  personal  participation  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ — ^an  act  accomplished, 
in  eveiy  individual  case,  through  the  gracious 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  through  that 
faith  which  is  at  once  a  gift  of  grace  and  an 
act  of  the  human  will ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  in  the  fulness  of  effect,  it  is  a 
personal  participation  of  the  virtue,  power, 
or  benefit  of  whatever  sort,  which  the 
mediation  of  Christ  is  the  source  of  to  man, 
and  which  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  was 
the  efficient  procuring  cause  of. 

This  is  as  far  as  I  dare  go  in  the  attempt 
at  explanation.  To  me  it  seems  that  in  like 
manner  as  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  sacrificial 
death  is  a  transcendent  fact,  inexplicable  by 
the  human  understanding,  so  the  fruition  of 
it,  in  which  He  gives  Himself  to  us,  and  we 
feed  on  Him,  is  a  spiritual  process  lying 
beyond  the  sphere  of  analysis  and  logical 
comprehension,  something  to  be  embraced, 
so  to  say,  as  an  intuition  of  the  heart, 
rather  than  grasped  by  the  understanding.* 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  discourse  in 
John  vi.,  without  regard  to  the  ordinance  of 
the  Eucharist. 

We  have  now  very  briefly  to  consider  the 
relation  between  the  two. 

On  the  question  of  an  intended  reference 
in  John  vi.  to  the  Eucharist,  the  truth  lies 
in  a  nutshell.  Dean  Alford  I  think  has  put 
it  quite  correctly : 

The  question  when  cleaned  of  inaccuracy  in  tenofl 
win  mean,  Is  the  subject  here  dwelt  upon  [t.e.  in 
John  vi]  ihe  aamt  cu  thai  tchich  it  set  forth  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lor^B  Supper  t  And  of  this  there 
can  surely  be  no  doubt.  To  the  ordinance  itadf  there  u 
here  no  reference,  nor  could  there  weU  have  been  any. 
But  the  ^ritual  verity  which  underliee  the  ordinance 
is  one  and  the  same  with  that  here  insisted  on. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  can  hardly 
be  questioned.     The  doctrine  embodied  in 

*  The  CaJvinistie  theory  acknowledges  the  myst^ 
of  a  spiritual  real  presence  and  a  communication  of 
the  vital  power  of  Christ's  humanity  (^f  {)  to  the 
believer  by  the  Holy  Spirit. — Schtff. 
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the  Ordinance  of  the  Holy  Supper — in  our 
Uri's  irords,  and  in  St.  Paul's  account  and 
commentr-is  the  same  as  that  contained  in 
Jbim  vi. ;  and  nothing  is  more  natural  and 
just  than  that  the  Church  Catholic,  in  fram- 
ing its  fonnularies  on  the  Eucharist  should 
take  note  of  this  sameness  of  doctrine  and 
adopt  mach  of  the  language  of  the  Caper- 
naum disconise  as  interpreting  the  meaning 
of  His  words  at  the  institution  of  the 
Sacrament. 

a\o  doubt,  then,  there  is  a  relation  between 
the  doctrine  embodied  in  the  Eucharist  and 
the  words  of  John  vi.  51 — ^58.  In  John  vi. 
our  Lord  expressly  declares  the  necessity  of 
eating  His  Flesh  and  drinking  His  Blood ; 
in  His  words  at  the  subsequent  institution 
of  the  Sacrament  He  implicitly  recognizes  it. 
In  both  the  idea  of  sacrifice  and  of  His 
^^atk  as  a  sacrifice,  is  recognized.  His 
words  at  the  institution  are  susceptible  of  no 
other  interpretation  :  "  My  Body  given  for 
jou  (iTTcp) ;  my  Blood  shed  for  you  and  for 
D^y  for  the  remission  of  sins ;"  "  eat," 

drink."  And  we,  now  looking  back  from 
these  words  to  John  vi.  51 — 58,  recognize 
this  identity  of  doctrine. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  he  pro- 
claimed the  necessity  of  in  the  Capernaum 
discourse  may  be  and  is  spiritually  done  in 
the  Euthful  reception  of  the  Sacrament. 
\rhatever  is  divinely  meant  \flf  the  words 
"eating  the  Flesh,  and  drinking  the  Blood" 
of  our  Lord,  that  is  doubtless  done  by  the 
^thful  conununicant.  With  the  sign  goes 
tiie  thing  signified — ^with  the  Sacramentum 
*^^  res  Sacramenii,  The  faithfiil  commu- 
i^icant  receiving  the  consecrated  symbols  is 
^e  "  partaker  of  His  most  blessed  Body 
^d  Blood,"  as  our  Church  prays  in  the 
Communion  Ofl&ce.* 

^0  doubt  our  Lord,  when  in  John  vi.  He 
^73,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  Flesh  of  the  Son 

*  The  EpiiooiMl  Church  of  America^  (a  branch  of 
tke  Choich  of  England)  of  which  the  writer  xa  a 
Uergynan. 


of  Man,  and  drink  His  Blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you,"  proclaimed  a  high  generality  of 
doctrine  which  finds  a  special  and  particular 
expression  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. This  ordinance  is  not  only  a  commem- 
oration of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  but  a  spiritual  participation 
of  it  and  of  its  benefits.  It  is  to  the  faith- 
ful recipient  a  way  of  truly  and  really  doing 
what  our  Lord  in  John  vi.  proclaimed  the 
necessity  of.  But  this  gives  no  warrant  for 
the  notion  that  there  is  no  other  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  the  Son 
of  Man  except  in  the  way  of  an  actual  re- 
ception of  that  Sacrament.  For  the  self-same 
thing  which  the  holders  of  this  notion  allege 
to  be  done  only  by  recipients  of  that  Sacra- 
ment, our  Lord  expressly  and  most  emphati- 
cally declares  that  every  human  being  must 
do  in  order  to  have  eternal  life  abiding  in 
him,  and  whoever  does  it  not  has  no  life  in 
him.  And  if  this  can  be  done  only  by 
actual  receiving  of  the  sacrament,  to  what 
firightful  conclusions  we  are  driven.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  millions  of 
human  beings  that  have  come  into  existence 
on  the  earth  and  passed  away,  the  great 
majority  have  failed,  through  no  fault  of 
theirs,  to  find  a  share  in  the  benefits  pro- 
cured for  the  whole  race  by  the  death  and 
sacrifice  of  our  Saviour  Christ.  And  of  the 
one  thousand  millions  now  alive  on  the 
earth,  more  than  six  hundred  millions  must 
likewise  fail. 

This  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  as- 
serting the  reception  of  theEucharist  to  be  the 
onli/  means  of  eating  the  Body  and  drinking 
the  Blood  of  the  Son  of  Man.  There  is  no 
possible  way  of  avoiding  it  except  by  deny- 
ing that  the  eating  and  drinking  of  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood  is  of  universal  necessity  to 
salvation.  But  this  is  directly  contradicted 
by  our  Lord's  express  declaration. 

And  how  repugnant  to  all  ideas  of  a  just 
and  good  God  to  suppose  Him  making  any- 
thing an  absolute  necessity  for  all  men  to  do 
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in  order  to  salvation  and  eternal  life,  and 
yet  not  making  it  possible  for  all  men  to  do 
it. 

Therefore  since  he  has  undeniably  made 
the  eating  of  the  Flesh  and  the  drinking  of 
the  Blood  of  the  Son  of  man  a  necessity  for  all 
men,  we  conclude  that  he  has  made  it  possible 
for  all.  We  conclude  then  that  there  must  be 
some  other  way  for  men's  souls  to  be  made 
partakers  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  besides 
that  of  actually  receiving  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

And  so  we  doubt  not  that  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Eternal  Word,  and  the  death  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  as  of  a  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  have  in  some 
mysterious  way  procured  for  humanity  the 
impartation  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  working  in  the  heart  of  humanity  has 
made  it  possible  for  men  in  every  age  of  the 
world  to  leat  the  Flesh  and  drink  the  Blood 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  so  really  to  partici- 
pate in  the  effect  and  benefit  of  a  sacrifice 
dimly,  or,  it  may  be,  not  at  all  revealed  to 
their  knowledge  and  apprehension.  Those 
on  whom  the  light  of  the  Gospel  shines,  and 
for  whom  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper 
is  provided  in  the  Church  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment, are  admitted  to  a  state  of  higher 
privilege  (as  we  naturally  count  privilege) 
than  the  rest  of  mankind — ^and  with  a  cor- 
responding responsibility.  Why  this  differ- 
ence in  point  of  privilege  exists,  we  cannot 
tell.  We  have  to  refer  it  to  God's  will  and 
to  presume  a  wisdom  and  goodness  which  we 
cannot  explain.  This  much  we  may  be  sure 
of — ^that  the  rest  of  mankind  will  not  be 
made  to  suffer  any  spiritual  eternal  loss  or 
detriment  on  account  of  their  lack  of  any 


privilege  which  is  enjoyed  by  men  in  Christiaii 
lands.  On  the  contrary,  by  so  much  as  our 
estimation  of  the  necessity  and  benefits  of 
the  Christian  Sacraments  is  exalted,  by  so 
much  are  we  admonished  to  remember  ooi 
Lord's  words :  "  Many  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  the  west  and  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  Eiiig- 
dom  of  Heaven ;  but  the  children  of  the 
Kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  outer 
darkness."* 

*  *'  The  diBcoune  clearly  refers  to  a  bxtiader  and 
deeper  fact  which  precedes  and  underlies  the  sacra* 
ment,  and  of  which  the  sacrament  is  a  aigmficant 
sign  and  seal,  viz.,  perwnal  union  of  the  bditvmg  wd 
with  .Christ,  and  a  living  appropriation  of  Hi»  aUrm^ 
tacrifice.    This  union  culminates  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  and  is  strengthened  by  it ;  and  so 
far  the  discourse  had,  in  the  mind  of  Christ  who 
looked  at  the  time  forward  to  His  death  (ver.  51 : 
"  My  flesh  which  I  shaU  give  for  the  life  of  the  world," 
comp.  vers.  60  and  70),  a  prospective  bearing  on  the 
perpetual  memorial   of   His  sacrifice,  and  may  be 
applied  to  it  indirectly,  but  not  directly,  or  in  a 
narrow  or  exclusive  sacramentarian  senae.    We  most 
distinguish  between  a  spiritual  manducation  of  Christ 
by  faith,  and  a  sacramental  manducation  ;  the  former 
alone  is  essential  to  everlasting  life,  and  is  the  proper 
subject  of  the  discourse.    John  omits  an  aocoont  of 
the  institution  both  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sapper, 
which  was  known  by  his  readers  from  the  gospel  tiv 
dition  and  the  Synoptists,  but  he  gives  those  profound 
discourses   of    Christ   which   explain    the   spiritoali 
meaning  of  the  Sacraments,  namely  the  idea  of  regen- 
eration which  is  signed  and  sealed  in  baptism  (chapi 
iii),  and  the  idea  of  personal  communion  with  Him,, 
which  is  celebrated  in  the  Lord's  Supper  (chap.  vl).| 
This  suggests  a  very  important  doctrinal  inference,  i^' 
that  the  spiritual  reality  of  regeneration  and  uniod 
with  Christ  is  not  so  bound  to  the  external  Sacramentfl 
sign  that  it  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  it.     We  mm! 
obey  God's  ordinances,  but  GrOD  is  free,  and  we  shookl 
bless  whom  He  blesses." — JScho^m  Lanffe*s  Conimen* 
taiy  on  St  John's  Gospel,  American  Edition. 
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By  the  Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin,  Worcester,  Mass. 


HAT  part  of  Great  Britain  known 
to  US  as  England  was  occupied  by 
the  Romans  about  four  hundred 
yeara.  The  time  from  the  invasion  by  Julius 
Caesar,  in  the  year  55  B.O.,  to  the  final  with- 
drawal of  the  Roman  army  of  occupation,  in 
409  A.D.,  was  four  hundred  and  sixty-four 
years;  bnt  nearly  a  century  passed  after 
CsBsar's  fruitless  attempt  at  conquest,  before 
their  egtablishment  in  the  island  was  assured. 
A  fall  and  authentic  history  of  the  British 
people  daring  the  time  of  this  Roman  occu- 
pation would  give  us  important  information, 
not  only  in  regard  to  their  social,  industrial, 
aod  political  condition,  but  also  concerning 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
inland,  and  the  organization  of  the  early 
British  churches. 

But  there  is  no  such  history.  Fragmentary 
notices  of  Britain  under  the  Roman  rule  are 
h\ini  in  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pomponius 
Mela,  Fabius  Rusticus,  and  others ;  but  they 
teU  OS  nothing  relative  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  among  the  Britons,  which  is 
not  surprising  when  we  consider  that 
Christianity  itself  was  so  insignificant  in  the 
^yes  of  Roman  writers,  so  little  compre- 
hended, that  scarcely  a  dozen  references  to  it 
can  be  found  within  the  whole  range  of 
Boman  literature.  Bede  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  are  but  little  more  satisfactory, 
although  it  appears  in  what  they  say  that 
there  were  Christians  and  Christian  churches 
in  Britain  three  or  four  centuries  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  St.  Austin,  in  597  A.D.,  as  a 
missionary-bishop,  sent  by  Rome  to  the 
^ons.  The  old  Welsh  books  tell  us  more, 
for  they  give  what  professes  to  be  an  accu- 


rate account  of  the  beginning  of  Christianity 
among  the  Britons,  and  say  something  of  the 
early  Christian  churches  and  schools  in 
Wales.  These  books  are  not  often  quoted, 
for  we  have  inherited  from  the  Saxons  and 
their  Romish  priesthood,  the  custom  of  not 
including  any  portion  of  the  Celtic  writings 
within  the  pale  of  authorized  literature ;  and 
yet  it  is  not  easy  to  show  that  some  of  the 
old  Welsh  and  Irish  books  are  less  truthful 
and  trustworthy  than  Bede  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle. 

The  Welsh  writings  state  that  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  South  Wales  in  the  first 
century ;  and  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  in- 
credible or  improbable  when  we  consider  that 
Britain  was  then  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  early  Christian  preachers  could  go  there 
without  difficulty;  and  there  is  evidence 
which  appears  to  show  that  the  gospel  was 
preached  successfully  there,  and  in  most  of 
the  Celtic  countries,  previous  to  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  and  in  some  of  them 
during  the  life-time  of  the  apostles.  In  the 
last  half  of  the  second  century  there  were 
many  Celtic  churches,  especially  in  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  which  regarded  the 
pastors  of  the  church  at  Lyons  as  their 
metropolitans ;  one  of  these  pastors,  who  was 
installed  there  in  the  year  177  a.d.,  being  the 
celebrated  Irenaeus,  a  disciple  of  Polycarp. 

Eusebius*  says :  *Et€/9ovs  virkp  tov  dtK&ivov 

irap€\$€iv    €vl    Ttts    KaXovfievas    BperdvviKa^ 

irqa-ovs,  "  Some  of  the  apostles  passed  over 
the  ocean  into  those  called  the  British 
Islands."    Clemens  Romanusf  sajrs:  Paul 

•  Demonst  Evang.  tib.  8,  cap.  7. 
t  Ep.  ad  Cor. 
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preached  the  gospel  ''  to  the  utmost  bounds 

of  the  west "  {hrl  to  rkpim  t^s  fiwrcais).     Ter- 

tuUian,  writing  previous  to  the  year  211  a.d., 
said,  in  his  work  against  the  Jews :  "  Some 
countries  of  the  Britons  which  have  proved 
impregnable  to  the  Romans,  are  neverthe- 
less, subjected  to  Christ."    Theodoret*  says : 

Kat  B/xravvovs — ^icat  aira^airXais  irSiv  Wvos  koI 
y€vos    dvOptairtav  Se^axrOat    rov    aravpw^cvTOS 

Tovs  v6/iovs  dvareurav.  He  is  Speaking  of 
the  nations  and  races  converted  by  the 
apostles,  and  includes  the  Britons  among 
them.  He  says  in  another  place :f  "St. 
Paul  brought  salvation  to  the  islands  that 
lie  in  the  ocean."  These  are  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  early  Christian  writers 
relative  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Western  Europe  and  the  British  Islands. 
They  connect  Paul  with  this  work ;  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  himself 
ever  went  to  Britain,  for  evangelists  may 
have  been  sent  there  under  his  direction. 
Nevertheless,  the  following  from  Rev.  Dr. 
Gibson's  edition  of  Camden's  "Britannia," 
assumes  that  Paul  went  to  that  island  in 
person: 

"  From  these  authorities  (especially  that 
of  Clemens  Romanus),  it  follows,  not  only 
that  the  gospel  was  preached  in  Britain,  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  but  also  that  Paul 
himself  w&s  the  preacher  of  it.  This  is 
further  confirmed  by  observing  that  from  the 
time  of  his  being  set  at  liberty,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Nero  [59  A.D.],  to  his  return  to 
Rome,  was  eight  years,  which  the  ancient 
writers  of  the  church  generally  agree  were 
spent  in  the  western  parts;  'that  having 
taken  his  solemn  leave  of  the  eastern  parts, 
and  assured  them  that  they  should  see  his 
face  no  more,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
returned  thither,  but  that  he  employed  his 
time  in  planting  the  gospel  elsewhere." 

While  in  Rome,  after  his  appeal  to  Caesar, 

*  Senno  iz.  de  Legib.  0pp.  tome  4,  p.  610. 
t  Tome  1,  in  Pa.  cxtL 


Paul  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
many  Gauls  and  Britons,  and  learned  mncli 
of  their  countries,  which  would  naturally 
arouse  in  him,  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, a  lively  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
those  western  regions.  Therefore  the  re- 
peated statements  that  he  actually  went 
there  are  not  improbable.  It  is  not  certainly 
proved  that  Paul  himself  visited  Britain ;  bnt 
he  sent  other  preachers  there.  At  any  rate, 
it  seems  necessary  to  believe  that  Christianity 
was  preached  successfully  in  Britain  some 
time  previous  to  his  death  ;  for  what  is  said 
on  this  point  by  Eusebius  and  others,  is  fully 
confirmed  by  old  British  writers  of  the  Celtic 
race,  as  will  presently  be  shown. 

The  Venerable  Bede  was  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  he  tells  but  little  of  what  occurred  in 
Britain  previous  to  the  Saxon  invasion.    All 
he  says  of  afiiedrs  in  that  island  before  the 
arrival  of  St.  Austin,  in  597  A.D.,  seems  to 
have  been  compiled  from  Orosius,  Eutropius, 
and  Gildafi.   His  account  of  Christianity  there 
begins  with  what  occurred  in  the  time  of 
Lleirwg  (called  Lucius  by  the  Romans),  king 
of  South  Wales.     Lleirwg  was  one  of  those 
British  princes  who  ruled  some  of  the  con- 
quered provinces  in  subordination  to  the 
Romans,  and  whom  Tacitus   describes  as 
itutrumenta  servitutis.    The  dates  assigned 
to  his  reign  vary ;  but  aU  agree  in  placing 
it  at  some  period  between  the  years  137  and 
199  A.D. ;  and  those  who  appear  to  have  in- 
vestigated the  point  most  carefully,  agree  in 
saying  he  reigned  from  161  to  180  A.D.   Bede 
says: 

"  While  Eleutherus,  a  holy  man,  presided 
over  the  Roman  church,  Lucius  [or  Lleirwg], 
king  of  Britain,  sent  a  letter  to  him,  entreat- 
ing that  by  his  command  he  might  be  made 
a  Christian.  He  soon  obtained  the  effect  of 
his  pious  requests,  and  the  Britons  preserved 
the  faith  which  they  had  received,  uninter- 
rupted and  entire,  in  peace  and  tranquillit}*, 
until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.' 

*  Book  L  chi^.  4. 
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It  is  not  certain  that  such  a  correspondence 
eyer  took  place.  The  best  criticism  is  in- 
clined to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  "  pious " 
forgeries  of  the  Bomanists,  who,  in  later 
times,  sought  to  connect  the  Roman  church 
with  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  in 
Britam.  It  is  certainly  improbable,  for  the 
Celtic  Christians  looked  to  Lyons,  and  not 
to  Bome,  for  direction.  At  any  rate,  the 
reply  said  to  have  been  made  to  Ueirwg's 
letter  shows  that  the  Welsh  prince  did  not 
ask  to  "  be  made  a  Christian."  It  appears, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  merely  asked  Eleu- 
theros  to  send  him  a  copy  of  the  Roman 
laws,  as  he  desired  to  examine  those  relating 
to  the  C*hristians.  It  is  manifest  in  what  is 
6&id  in  Bede  that  there  were  many  Christian 
diarches  in  Britain  three  or  four  centuries 
pierious  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Austin,  and 
that  Christians  were  numerous  there  about  the 
year  305  A.D.,  when  many  of  them  suffered 
death  in  the  bloody  persecution  directed  by 
Biodetian. .  Speaking  of  this  persecution, 
Bede's  history  says :  "  At  length  it  reached 
Britain  also,  and  many  persons,  with  the 
constancy  of  martyrs,  died  in  the  confession 
of  their  faith;"  and  "when  the  storm  of 
persecution  ceased,  the  faithful  Christians, 
who,  during  the  time  of  danger,  had  hidden 
in  woods,  deserts,  and  secret  caves,  appeared 
in  public,  rebuilt  the  churches  and  founded 
temples  of  the  holy  martyrs."* 

There  were  Christians  in  Britain  long  pre* 
nous  to  the  time  of  Lleirwg.  An  old  Welsh 
book  entitled  "  The  Genealogy  of  lestyn  ab 
Gwrgant"  says:  "Cyllin,  the  son  of  Caradog 
[called  Caractacus  by  the  Romans],  was  a 
very  wise  and  gentle  king,  and,  in  his  time, 
were  many  of  the  Cymry  converted  to  the 
Christian  fiaith  through  the  teaching  of  the 
Choir  of  Eurgain ;  and  many  godly  men  from 
Greece  amd  Rome  were  in  Wales  in  his 
time." 

This  Cyllin,  who  is  sometimes  styled  ''Cyl- 
lin the  saint,"  was  Llierwg'sgrandfiither.  He 

*BookLch^.  8. 


b^gan  to'  reign  in  South  Wales  some  time  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  century ;  and  yet 
there  were  Christians  there  before  he  was 
king.  Gildas,  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
St  Austin,  and  whose  writings  show  that  he 
was  a  Celtic  Briton,  states  that  the  gospel 
was  received  in  Britain  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  first  century,  or,  as  the  passage  ap- 
pears in  Camden,  previous  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  which  occurred 
in  the  year  61  a.I).  In  the  Welsh  books 
there  is  a  particular  account  of  the  first  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  among  the  Britons, 
which  appears  to  be  true,  for  it  is  wholly 
free  from  monkish  fables,  and  is  given  in 
connection  with  other  historical  facts  which 
are  recorded  substantially  as  we  find  them 
in  Tacitus.  In  fact  this  Welsh  record  com- 
pletes the  Roman  history  of  the  defeat  and 
subjugation  of  Caractacus. 

Caiadog,  or  Caractacus,  having  been  car- 
ried to  Rome,  was  released  by  Claudius,  and 
allowed  to  go  home  as  tributary  ruler  of 
South  Wales ;  but  hostages  were  retained  in 
Rome  as  security  for  his  good  behaviour, 
among  whom  were  Bran,  his  father,  and 
Eurgain,  his  daughter.  Bran  was  the  su- 
preme bard  of  South  Wales,  which  was 
anciently  known  as  Siluria.  In  the  druidical 
organization  of  the  Celtic  countries  there  were 
three  distinct  classes  set  apart  for  special 
studies  and  services— the  bards,  who  wore 
sky-blue  robes,  and  were  the  statesmen,  philo- 
sophers, poets,  and  publicists;  the  druids, 
who  wore  white,  and,  being  the  priestly 
class,  had  charge  of  the  religious  ceremonial ; 
and  the  ovates,  who  wore  green,  were  de- 
voted to  the  arts  and  sciences,  practised 
medicine,  and  rendered  any  other  services 
for  which  the  studies  and  training  of  their 
order  gave  them  special  preparation.  In 
Siluria,  or  South  Wales,  Bran  was  the  fore- 
most personage  of  the  highest  of  these  three 
orders.  He  and  the  other  hostages  remained 
at  Bome  seven  years ;  and  the  Welsh  books 
tell  us  that  he  was  converted  to  Christianity 
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while  there,  and  that  after  he  went  home  he 
converted  his  countr3rmen.  Origen  [4  upon 
Ezekiel],  stating  that  the  Britons  received 
the  gospel  very  early,  remarks  that  they 
were  prepared  for  it  by  the  doctrine  of  their 
druids,  who  had  always  taught  that  there  is 
but  one  Supreme  Being.  That  Bran  became 
acquainted  with  Christians  at  Rome,  studied 
their  doctrines,  and  was  in  this  way  led  to 
embrace  Christianity,  is  nowise  improbable. 
At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  he  became  a 
Christian  while  there  is  so  constantly  asserted 
in  old  Welsh  books,  and  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  important  events  in  Welsh  his- 
tor}%  that  it  seems  unreasonable  to  doubt  it. 

According  to  Tacitus,  the  British  captives 
arrived  in  Rome  in  the  year  51  a.d.  At 
that  time  there  were  many  Christians  in 
Rome,  and  there  is  mention  of  ''saints  of 
Caesar  s  household."  Paul,  having  appealed 
to  Caesar  against  his  enemies  at  Jerusalem, 
was  brought  to  Rome  during  the  time  of 
Bran's  residence  there.  According  to  the 
chronology  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  he  ar- 
rived in  the  year  56  a.d.  Others  fix  the 
time  four  or  five  years  earlier.  But,  in 
either  case,  Bran  might  have  visited  Paul 
during  the  time  when  "  he  dwelt  two  whole 
years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received 
all  that  came  unto  him."  He  could  not 
have  failed  to  do  so,  if  his  mind  had  been 
awakened  to  such  earnest  study  of  the 
character  and  claims  of  Christianity  as  led 
to  his  conversion.  The  fact  of  his  conver- 
sion is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  Welsh 
historical  triads,  as  follows : 

''Bran  the  Blessed  brought  the  faith  in 
Christ  first  into  this  island  from  Rome,  where 
he  had  been  in  prison  through  the  treach- 
ery of  Aregwedd  Voeddawg,  daughter  of 
Avarwy  the  son  of  Lludd."  This  Aregwedd 
was  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  and  lived  at 
York;  she  betrayed  Caractacus,and  delivered 
him  to  the  Romans,  when  he  trusted  her 
iriendship  after  his  final  defeat  The  fol- 
lowing Triad  is  more  explicit : 


"  The  Three  Sovereigns  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain  who  con/erred  Blessings: 

"  Bran  the  Blessed,  son  of  Llyr  Llediaith, 
who  first  brought  the  faith  in  Christ  to  the 
nation  of  the  Cymry,  from  Rome,  where  he 
had  been  seven  years  a  hostage  for  his  son 
Caradog,  whom  the  Romans  had  taken  cap- 
tive after  he  was  betrayed  by  treachery,  and 
an  ambush  laid  for  him  by  Aregwedd  Voed- 
dawg. 

"  The  second,  Lleirwg,  the  son  of  Coel, 
who  was  son  of  St.  Cyllin  (sumamed  Lleuver 
Mawr),  who  made  the  first  church  [edifice] 
at  Llandaf,  and  that  was  the  first  in  the 
Isle  of  Britain,  and  who  bestowed  the  privi- 
lege of  country  and  nation  and  judgment, 
and  the  validity  of  an  oath,  upon  those  who 
should  be  of  the  faith  in  Christ. 

"  The  third,  Cadwaladr  the  Blessed,  who 
granted  the  privilege  of  his  land  and  all  his 
property  to  the  faithful  who  fled  from  the 
infidel  Saxons  and  the  unbrotherly  ones  who 
wished  to  slay  them." 

We  read,  also,  in  the  Welsh  Genealogies 
of  the  Saints  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  that 
"  Bran  was  the  first  of  the  nation  of  the 
Cymry  who  embraced  the  faith  in  Christ," 
and,  "the  first  who  brought  the  Christian 
faith  to  this  country."  Rev.  John  Williams 
discusses  this  point  very  carefidly  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  the  Cymry.  He 
says: 

"  The  genealogy  of  the  Saints  mentions 
the  names  of  four  Christian  missionaries  who 
accompanied  Bran  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  namely,  Hid,  C3mdau,  and  his  son 
Mawn,  who  are  styled  '  men  of  Israel,'  and 
Arwystli  Hen,  'a  man  of  Italy.'"  Mr. 
Williams  says,  in  another  place,  "  Arwystli 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Axis* 
tobulus,  mentioned  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romana  The  formation  of  the  name  from 
the  Greek  would  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  the  Welsh  language. 
But  what  adds  the  greatest  support  to  this 
hypothesis  is  the  fiict  that,  in  the  Greek 
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Menologj,  Aristobulns  is  said  to  have  been 
ordained  by  Paul  as  a  bishop  for  the  Britons. 
In  this  case,  the  Greeks  and  the  Welsh  are 
witnesses  wholly  independent  of  each  other; 
80  diat  collusion  is  out  of  the  question." 

This  statement  of  the  Greek  Menology 
is  qnoted  by  Usher  in  his  Britann.  Eccles. 
Antiq.  p.  9,  who  adds  that  "  we  read  in  the 
Synopsis  of  Dorotheus  that  Aristobulus  was 
msde  a  bishop  of  Britain."  We  shall  see 
presently,  however,  that  the  word  "  bishop  " 
or ''  episcopos/'  in  the  early  churches  with 
which  the  Celtic  Britons  were  most  intimately 
connected,  did  not  have  the  meaning  given 
it  in  later  times  by  the  Romanists  and  other 
supporters  of  diocesan  episcopacy. 

It  is  stated  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Williams, 
that  a  fiirmstead  in  Glamorganshire,  called 
Trerran,  is  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the 
place  where  Bran  resided ;  and  that  not  far 
from  it  is  Lianilid,  or  the  church  of  Hid, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  oldest  church  in 
Britain.  Among  the  British  captives  who 
became  Christians  at  Rome  were  a  son  and 
a  daughter  of  Caiadog,  or  Caractacus.  This 
son  appears  to  have  been  Cyllin,  his  im- 
mediate successor ;  the  daughter,  named 
Eoigain,  is  described  as  a  woman  remark- 
able for  intelligence  and  force  of  character. 
She  is  celebrated  in  the  Genealogies  as  "  the 
first  female  saint  among  the  Britons."  It  is 
^d  that  Did  came  to  Britain  at  her  request, 
^  that  she  organized  in  Wales  a  Christian 
establishment,  or  school,  which  was  long 
bown  as  "  Bargain's  Choir." 

Not  much  that  we  read  as  history  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  is  more  fully  warranted  by 
credible  records  than  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity  was  introduced  into  that  island  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles.  All  the  Welsh 
records  assert  that  it  came  first  into  Siluria, 
or  South  Wales,  and  that  most  of  the  druids 
there  became  Christians  through  Bran's 
influence.  One  of  the  "  Cymro  Triads " 
found  ill  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology  is  as 


follows :  "  Three  ways  in  which  a  Cjrmro  is 
primary  above  every  other  nation  in  the 
Isle  of  Britain— primary  as  a  native,  primary 
as  regards  social  rights,  and  primary  in  re- 
spect of  Christianity." 

The  gospel  seems  to  have  been  preached 
successfully  in  Ireland  at  a  very  early  period. 
If,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  most 
eminent  of  its  early  preachers  in  that  island 
was  named  Patrick,  he  must  have  lived 
several  centuries  earlier  than  the  legendary 
Patricius  whom  the  Roman  church  canonized 
as  St.  Patrick.  The  Romanists  tell  us  that 
this  Patricius  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  the 
year  431  or  432  a.d.  ;  and  the  Catholic 
hagiologies  give  us  marvellous  stories  of  his 
miracles,  and  of  his  amazing  success  in  con- 
verting all  Ireland.  These  tales  appear  to 
be  unwarranted  fictions.  This  pretended 
mission  of  Patricius  is  so  little  in  accordance 
with  known  facts,  and  what  is  told  of  it  is 
so  incredible,  that  some  learned  investigators 
regard  the  Irish  St.  Patrick  as  ''  a  saint  of 
the  imagination."  They  believe  that  no 
such  person  ever  existed.  There  was  a 
Patricius,  in  the  fifth  century,  who  was 
made  bishop  of  Auvergne,  in  Gaul,  where 
he  lived  and  died.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  he,  like  Palladius,  made  a  brief  visit 
to  Ireland ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  this  conjecture.  In  Usuard's  and 
the  Boman  Martyrology,  the  day  of  this 
bishop  Patricius  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Irish  St.  Patrick. 

There  seems  to  be  no  room  to  doubt  that 
the  St.  Patrick  of  the  Romish  calendar  was 
manufactured  for  ecclesiastical  uses,  as  late 
as  the  ninth  century,  if  not  later.  He  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Bede,  who  was  bom  in  673  a,d.,  and  wrote 
his  history  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century.  Bede  mentions  the  brief  visit  of 
Palladius  to  Ireland,  but  says  not  a  word  of 
Patricius,  which  would  be  astonishing  if  the 
Romish  Patricius  had  actually  done  what  is 
alleged;  for  Bede,  who  shows  that  in  his 
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time  the  Irish  Christians  were  not  Romanists, 
could  not  have  failed  to  mention  Patricias, 
the  wonder-working  apostle  of  Ireland  in 
the  fifth  century,  if  he  had  then  heen  heard 
of ;  and  he  would  have  explained  why  the 
Irish  converts  of  this  fabled  missionary  of 
Pope  Gelestine,  and  the  Irish  churches 
he  is  said  to  have  established,  were  aU  in- 
vincibly antagonistic  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
Ledwich  says,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Ireland : 
*'  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  St.  Patrick 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  author  or  in  any 
work  of  veracity  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
or  eighth  century."  The  Roman  priests 
and  monks  began  their  manufacture  of  a 
Romish  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland,  one  or  two 
centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Bede, 
aiming  to  have  him  used  in  aid  of  their 
attempt  to  win  over  the  Irish  churches  to 
the  papacy. 

And  yet,  according  to  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  Irish  tradition,  the  most  eminent 
of  the  early  preachers  of  Christianity  in 
that  island  was  named  Patrick,  or  Padrig. 
In  the  Ulster  Annals,  at  the  year  457  a.d., 
there  is  mention  of  an  ''  old  St.  Patrick," 
which  is  accompanied  by  the  following  note: 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were 
two  early  promulgators  of  Christianity,  of 
this  name  in  Ireland,  and  that  their  acts 
and  dates  have  been  confounded."  The 
writer  of  this  note  felt  bound  to  retain  the 
Romish  Patrick  of  the  fifth  century,  while 
admitting  that  the  genuine  St.  Patrick,  the 
"  old  St.  Patrick  "  of  Irish  tradition,  lived 
at  an  earlier  period.  We  read  in  the  Welsh 
books  that  Padrig,  head  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian college  of  Illtyd,  in  Wales,  and  many 
others  connected  with  the  institution,  were 
captured  by  the  Irish  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  carried  to  Ireland.  This  Padrig  may 
have  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  Irish ;  but  there  were  in- 
fluential Christian  churches  in  Ireland  pre- 
vious to  his  time.  In  the  Irish  Annals  there 
is  an  account  of  King  Cormac  Ulfadah,  who 


reigned  in  Ireland  in  the  third  century.  It 
is  stated  that  in  the  year  257  a.d.  he  estab- 
lished three  colleges  at  Tara,  one  for  militaiy 
instruction,  one  for  historical  studies,  and 
one  for  instruction  in  the  laws.  The  Annals 
add  that  "  Cormac  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity seven  years  before  his  death."  This 
indicates  that  Christianity  had  at  that  time 
grown  to  much  importance  and  influence  in 
the  island. 

That  there  were  many  Christians  in  Ire- 
land long  previous  to  the  fifth  century  ap- 
pears to  be  certain.  This  fiict  was  recog- 
nized in  the  commission  given  to  Palladius, 
in  430  A.D.,  by  the  Roman  bishop,  Celestine, 
who  sent  him  to  Ireland  as  a  missionary. 
This  document,  which  is  still  preserved, 
states  explicitly  that  Palladius  was  sent  "to 
the  Scots  who  believe  in  Christ."  He  was 
sent,  not  to  convert  the  Irish  people  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  to  convert  the  Irish  churches 
to  Romanism:  but  ''the  Scots  who  be- 
lieved in  Christ"  would  not  receive  him, 
and  his  stay  in  the  island  was  short.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  to  show  that 
Patricius  went  there  in  the  following  year, 
or  in  any  other  year.  Sir  James  Ware  cites 
an  abundance  of  testimony  to  show  that  the 
Irish  in  ancient  times  were  called  Scots. 
They  gave  their  name  to  Scotland  when 
they  went  there,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  began  a  political  estab- 
lishment which  at  length  gave  them  control 
of  the  country.  The  Romans  called  that 
country  Caledonia,  and,  previous  to  their 
time,  its  inhabitants  called  it  Albainn. 

Celebrated  Irish  saints,  who  lived  long 
previous  to  the  missionary  attempts  of 
Celestine,  have  been  placed  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  in  later  times,  although  they  were 
very  far  from  being  Romanists.  Sir  James 
Ware  says,  in  his  great  work  on  Irish  An- 
tiquities :  "  It  is  certain  there  were  many 
Christians  in  Ireland  before  the  arrival  of 
Palladius,  in  431  A.D.,  or  of  St.  Patrick 
[meaning  Patricius],  in  the  year  following. 
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St.  Eieran,  St.  Ailbe,  St.  Declan,  and  St. 
Ibar,  whom  Usher  calls  the  precursors  or 
foremimers  of  St  Patrick,  are  pregnant 
proofi  of  this.  They  were  all  of  the  birth 
of  Ireland."  These  saints,  and  others  of 
Iiish  birth  who  have  been  feloniously  appro- 
priated by  the  Boman  Catholics  for  use  in 
their  calendar,  lived  long  before  the  time  of 
PaUadius.  They  were  all  bom  and  bred  in 
districts  of  Ireland  in  which  Christianity 
Iiad  been  established  and  made  influential 
pievions  to  the  age  in  which  their  parents 
lired,  and  were  baptized  by  pastors  of  Irish 
churches.  Declan,  when  seven  years  old, 
Tas  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  faithful 
Christian  man,  by  whom  he  was  educated. 
If  PalTicios  of  the  legends  actually  existed 
and  went  to  Ireland,  in  the  fifth  century,  he 
went  there,  as  Palladius  went,  to  Romanize 
the  Irish  churches,  and  had  no  better  suc- 
cess; for  the  Irish  Christians  continued  to 
live  without  either  the  papacy  or  diocesan 
episcopacy  until  after  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

In  the  early  Christian  ages  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  churches  looked  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  as  their  metropolitan,  or  accepted 
the  Ronuin  discipline  and  order  of  worship. 
If  the  political  history  of  South-western  Asia 
and  Northern  Africa  could  have  been  diffe- 
rent, from  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  to 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  or  if  the  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Teutonic  race 
in  Western  Eurot>e  had  been  like  that  of  the 
Celtic  people,  a  Roman  Catholic  church  would 
have  been  impossible.  As  it  was,  the  churches 
of  Asia  and  Africa  became  less  influential  in 
Enrope  through  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
empire,  and  were  finally  swept  away  by 
crnsading  Hahometanism ;  while  in  Western 
Europe,  the  political  predominance  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  after  the  conquests  of  Gaul 
bj  the  Oerman  Clovis  and  his  Franks  from 
beyond  the  Rhine,  secured  the  ecclesiastical 
predominance  of  Rome. 

In  the  early  times  the  most  important 


churches  were  in  Asia.  The  oldest  church 
was  at  Jerusalem,  and  others  in  Syria  and 
Western  Asia  were  older  than  the  church  at 
Rome.  Even  in  the  fourth  century  there 
were  many  more  churches  in  Asia  and  Africa 
than  in  Europe.  Irenaeus,  in  the  second 
century,  writing  against  the  heretics,  and 
TertuUian,  some  years  later,  writing  against 
the  Jews,  mentioned  Libya,  Egypt,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Armenia,  Phrygia,  Cappadocia,  Pon- 
tus,  Pamphylia,  and  ''the  East,"  as  countries 
or  regions  where  the  gospel  had  been  received. 
In  the  year  189  A.D.,  Pantaeus,  a  venerable 
preacher,  was  sent  from  Alexandria  to  Hindu- 
stan, where  the  gospel  had  already  been 
preached  with  success ;  and  there  he  found 
a  valuable  copy  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew 
in  Hebrew,  which  he  carried  back  to  Alex- 
andria, where  it  was  seen  by  Jerome.  Fru- 
mentius,  the  apostle  of  Ab3rssinia,  preached 
the  gospel  successfiilly,  it  is  said,  in  Southern 
India ;  and  in  326  a.d.  he  was  made  ''primate" 
of  the  churches  in  India.  But  Frumentius 
was  not  the  first  who  held  this  position ;  for 
in  the  Council  of  Nice,  held  in  325  A.D.,  a 
"  primate  of  India "  was  present,  and  sub- 
scribed his  name.  Theophilus,  the  famous 
Arian  bishop,  who  established  churches  in 
Arabia,  was  a  native  of  India  In  383  A.D., 
Marutha,  a  native  of  Hindustan,  was  bishop 
of  Suphara,  and  was  present  in  the  Synod  of 
Sides  in  Pamphylia.  Cosmos  Indicopleustes, 
who  visited  India  about  the  year  522  a.d., 
states  that  there  were  "churches  and  pastors 
with  the  whole  liturgy  "  in  Ceylon,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  India.  The  Syrian  churches  were 
important  and  influential  in  the  ages  pre- 
vious to  the  rise  of  Mahometanism.  The 
statement  that  they  sent  missionaries  to 
China,  who  preached  there  with  success  and 
established  churches,  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  of  an  inscribed  monument  in 
China,  which  preserves  the  names  of  some  of 
these  missionaries,  and  gives  a  brief  account 
of  what  they  did.    They  went  to  China  as 
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early  as  the  year  635  A.D.,  and  perhaps 
earlier ;  and  their  successors  were  still  there 
in  the  year  781  a.d.,  when  the  monument 
WSU9  erected.  It  is  said  that  they  found 
favour  at  court,  but  were  persecuted  in  the 
year  698.  It  seems  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand that,  if  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Asiatic  churches  had  brought  them  pros- 
perity, instead  of  disaster,  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  Christian  world  would  have 
been  different ;  for  these  churches  did  not 
follow  Borne  any  more  than  the  Greek  church 
follows  it  now. 

The  gospel  was  received  in  all  the  Celtic 
countries  before  the  Romans  withdrew  from 
Britain ;  and  we  can  see,  in  what  is  known 
of  the  Celtic  churches,  that  they  looked  to 
Asia  Minor  for  sound  doctrine  and  correct 
discipline.    They  spumed  the  pretensions  of 
the  Roman  bishops  from  the  beginning,  and 
asserted  that  their  discipline  and  ceremonial 
observances  had  come  to  them  from  St.  Jolm, 
through  Polycarp,  his  disciple.    The  Roman 
attempt  to  assume  the  lead  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  made  its  first  appearance  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  when  Victor 
presided  over  the  church  at  Rome.    This 
enterprising  pastor  thought  Rome,  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  should  also  be  recognized  as 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Christian  world. 
Therefore  he  demanded  that  the  rules  and 
ceremonial    observances   approved   by   his 
church   should  be   adopted  by  all   other 
churches ;  and,  taking  a  very  lofty  and  im- 
perious tone,  he  sent  forth  a  letter  to  the 
churches  in  Asia,  requiring  them  to  follow 
the  example  of  Rome  in  the  observance  of 
Easter.    In  later  times,  such  letters  from 
Rome  have  been  called  ''  bulls." 

This  Bishop  Victor  was  not  successful. 
The  Asiatic  churches  repelled  his  imperti- 
nence with  just  indignation,  whereupon  he 
foolishly  menaced  them  with^ezcommunica- 
tion,  and  was  answered  with  ridicule.  In 
Europe  his  pretensions  were  moderated  by 
the  influence   of  Irenseus,  pastor   of  the 


church  at  Lyons,  who  spumed  his  arrogant 
demands,  and  made  him  feel  his  impotence. 
IrensBus,  like  Pothinus,  his  predecessor, 
came  from  Asia,  where  he  had  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  Polycarp,  and  had  never  admired 
either  the  customs  or  the  aspirations  of 
the  Roman  church.  Previous  to  this  time, 
probably,  there  had  been  differences  in  dis- 
cipline and  ceremonial ;  but  henceforth  the 
distinction  between  the  Romanists  on  one 
hand,  and  the  Asiatic  and  Celtic  churches, 
on  the  other,  was  everywhere  recognized. 
Rome  was  then  in  a  smaU  minority.  The 
tone  and  strength  of  the  general  antagonism 
to  her  innovations  may  be  inferred  from  the 
language  used  by  Irenseus  in  denouncing 
them.    He  spoke  of  them  thus : 

"The  presbyters  who  lived  before  our 
times,  and  who  were  also  disciples  of  the 
apostles,  did  in  nowise  deliver  these  opinions. 
I,  who  saw  and  heard  the  blessed  Polycarp, 
am  able  to  protest  in  the  presence  of  God 
that  if  that  apostolic  presbyter  had  heard 
these  things,  he  would  have  stopped  his  ears, 
and  cried  out,  according  to  his  custom: 
'Merciful  God,  for  what  times  hast  thou 
reserved  me,  that  I  should  suffer  such 
things  ! '  If  these  things  had  been  uttered 
in  his  presence  he  would  have  fled  from  the 
place  where  he  was  sitting  or  standing."  * 

In  Great  Britain,  the  Celtic  churches  con- 
tinued to  reject  Rome,  and  adhere  to  the 
Asiatic  discipline,  for  centuries  after  the 
time  of  Victor  and  Irenaeus  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  twelfth  century  that  their  subjuga- 
tion to  the  papacy  was  completed,  the  Irish 
having  stood  out  until  Ireland  was  conquered 
by  Henry  the  Second.  The  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans were  in  harmony  with  Rome  from  the 
timeof  their  conversion ;  but  it  was  late  in  the 
fifth  century  before  the  Saxons  invaded 
England,  and  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  when  St.  Austin  was  sent 
thereto  convert  them.  Bede  says  he  was 
commissioned  for  this   work    "about   the 

*  See  Ensebiiis,  lib.  y.  o.  20. 
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hundred  and  fiftieth  year  after  the  coming  i 
of  the  English  [Saxons,  Angles,  etc.]  into 
Britain;"  and  that  he  brought  with  him 
''interpreters  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks," 
whose  language  was  like  that  of  the  Saxons, 
and  who  had  preyiously  received  Christianity 
from  Bomanists.  At  Rome,  this  mission  to 
the  pagan  Saxons  seemed  hopeful,  because, 
as  Bede  tells  us,  Ethelbert,  the  Saxon  king, 
had  ''a  Christian  wife  of  the  royal  family  of 
the  Franks,  called  Bertha." 

St  Anstin'scommissionmade  it  his  business 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  Saxons, 
Angles,  and  Jutes,  and  bring  the   Celtic 
drarches  into  harmony  with  the  growing 
and  aspiring  papacy  at  Rome.    Bede's  his- 
tory gives  some  accounts  of  his  proceedings. 
He  began  his  mission  to  the  Celtic  Christians 
in  a  very  haughty  and  arrogant  way,  de- 
manding immediate  submission  to  Rome ; 
and  he  was  met  as  his  arrogance  deserved. 
He  was  everywhere  rejected  and  treated  as  a 
heretic,  unworthy  to  have  the  fellowship  of 
good  Christians.     Nevertheless,  St.  Austin 
continued  to  believe  he  could  either  per- 
suade or  compel  the  Celtic   churches   of 
Britain  to  become  Romanized,  and  accept 
him  as  their  archbishop.    Therefore,  in  the 
year  603  A.D.,  through  the  agency  of  king 
Ethelbert,   he    drew    together   the   Celtic 
preachers  of  "the  next  provinces"  for  a 
conference.    But  neither  by  his  overbearing 
manner,  nor  by  his  pretended  miracle,  could 
he  bring  them  to  regard  him  with  favour, 
fiedesays :  ''  When  aft;er  a  long  disputation, 
they  did  not  comply  with  the  entreaties, 
exhortations,  or  rebukes  of  Augustine  (or 
Austin)  and  his  companions,  but  preferred 
their  own  traditions  before  all  the  churches 
in  the  world,  the  holy  father,  Augustine," 
proposed  to  settle  the  question  by  a  miracle, 
and  thereupon  pretended  to  restore  sight  to 
"  a  Uind  man  of  the  English  race ;"  but  the 
miracle  failed  as  badly  as  the  entreaties  and 
lebukes. 

There  was  another  conference,  in  which 


he  became  more  moderate  and  lowered 
his  demands.  Bede  sajrs  he  now  addressed 
the  Celtic  preachers  as  follows :  "  If  you 
will  comply  with  me  in  these  three  points, 
namely,  to  keep  Easter  at  the  due  time,  to 
administer  baptism,  by  which  we  are  again 
bom  to  God,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
holy  Roman  apostolic  church,  and  jointly 
with  us  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the 
English  nation,  we  wiU  tolerate  all  the  other 
things  you  do,  though  contrary  to  our 
customs;"  and  they  answered  that  they 
''  would  do  none  of  these  things,  nor  receive 
him  as  their  archbishop."  Submission  to 
the  pope  and  recognition  of  himself  as  arch- 
bishop lie  must  have  at  any  rate ;  and  to 
get  these  he  would  for  the  present  withdraw 
ever3rthing  else  in  his  demand  but  the  three 
points  specified.  When  the  Celts  had  made 
him  understand  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Romanists,  he  gave  way 
to  violent  wrath,  became  prophetic,  and 
menaced  them  with  bloody  destruction ; 
knowing  very  well  that  his  influence  with 
the  Saxon  king  could  secure  a  fulfilment  of 
this  prediction.  Bede  teUs  us  how  the 
Saxons  fulfilled  it :  "  they  raised  a  mighty 
army,  and  made  a  very  great  slaughter  of 
that  perfidious  people."  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  rescue  St.  Austin  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  caused  this  slaughter ;  but 
they  have  not  been  successful.  Bede,  a 
devoted  Romanist,  could  not  see  that  he 
did  anything  wrong,  and  did  not  suppose 
such  a  vindication  necessary. 

St.  Austin's  successor,  Laurentius,  laboured 
very  earnestly  to  Romanize  the  Celtic 
churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  could 
make  no  progress  whatever.  Their  antago- 
nism to  Rome  appears  to  have  been  as 
vehement  as  that  of  the  most  emphatic 
Protestants  of  our  time.  A  letter  of 
Laurentius  addressed  to  the  Irish  churches 
shows  how  strong  and  uncompromising  he 
found  it.  He  says:  "Becoming  acquainted 
with  the  errors  of  the  Britons,  we  thought 
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the  Scots  [so  lie  calls  the  Irish]  had  been 
better;  but  we  have  been  informed  by 
Bishop  Dagan,  coming  into  this  aforesaid 
island  [Britain],  and  the  abbot  Columbanus 
in  France,  that  the  Scots  [Irish]  in  no  way 
dififer  from  the  Britons  in  their  behaviour  ; 
for  Bishop  Dagan,  coming  to  us,  not  only 
refused  to  eat  with  us,  but  even  to  take  his 
repast  in  the  same  house  where  we  were  enter- 
tained,'** Bede  states  that  "Laurentiusand 
his  fellow  bishops  wrote  a  letter  to  the  priests 
of  Britain,  suitable  to  his  rank,  by  which  he 
sought  to  confirm  them  in  Catholic  unity  ; 
but  what  he  gaiaed  by  so  doing  the  present 
times  still  declare."  That  is  to  say,  he 
gained  nothing.  Bede,  bom  in  6^3  A.D., 
wrote  in  the  first  part  of  the  eighth  century. 
It  strikes  one  oddly  to  see  that  the  pope 
addressed  the  Saxon  kings  of  the  seventh 
century  very  much  as  English  prelates  of 
our  time  might  address  the  ruling  chie&  of 
the  New  Zealanders.  In  his  eyes  they  were 
vigorous  barbarians,  just  beginning  to  feel 
the  influences  of  civilization,  who  could  be 
converted  and  made  useful  in  extending  the 
sway  of  the  papacy.  Two  letters  written  in 
625  A.I).,  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.,  to  King 
Edwin  and  his  wife  Ethelberga,  have  been 
preserved.  They  are  full  of  pious  exhorta- 
tions, and  similar  in  tone  to  what  might 
at  any  time,  under  similar  circumstances,  be 
written  to  any  semi-barbarous  rulers.  In 
concluding  the  letter  to  King  Edwin,  the 
pope  says  :  "  We  have  sent  you  the  blessing 
of  your  protector,  the  blessed  Peter,  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  that  is,  a  shirt  with 
a  gold  ornament,  and  one  garment  of  An- 
cyra."  Peter's  "  blessing  "  to  the  queen 
consisted  of  "  a  silver  looking-glass  and  gilt- 
ivory  comb."  Very  appropriate  presents,  it 
may  be,  for  Saxon  princes  of  that  age,  in 
which  we  see  what  the  i>ope  thought  of  the 
Saxons.  At  any  rate,  they  were  received 
with  great  satisfaction  ;  but  it  requires  some 
effort  to  realize  that  Eing  Edwin's  "  palace  " 

*Bede,  Book  it  chap.  4. 


was  more  like  a  rude  hut  than  a  sumptuous 
dwelling-place  ;  and  fancy  him  in  one  coma 
of  it  admiring  his  shirt  and  awkwardly  tiy- 
ing  it  on,  while  the  queen  and  her  attend- 
ants, in  another  part  of  it,  were  catching 
glimpses  of  their  faces  in  the  looking-glass, 
and  making  the  "  palace "  noisy  with 
laughter. 

The  situation  of  the  Bomish  preachers  in 
Britain,  at  that  time,  was  not  very  comfort- 
able. They  had  but  few  followers.  The 
Saxons  favoured  them  for  political  reasons, 
and  they  made  converts,  although  some  of 
the  converted  Saxon  princes  were  terrible 
backsliders.  The  old  churches  of  the  coun- 
try treated  them  as  heretics,  who  should  be 
sternly  excluded  from  fellowship.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  king  of  Cornwall,  written  in  692 
A.D.,  one  of  the  Romish  prelates  complained 
of  the  "  enormities  "  of  the  Celtic  preacheis, 
and  described  their  misdeeds  as  follows : 

"  The  priests  of  Southwest  Wales,  puffed 
up  with  a  conceit  of  their  own  purity,  do 
exceedingly  abhor  communion  with  us,  inso- 
much as  they  will  neither  join  in  prayers  with 
us  in  the  church,  nor  enter  into  society  with 
us  at  table.  Yea,  moreover,  the  fragments 
which  we  leave  after  refection  they  will  not 
touch,  but  cast  them  to  be  devoured  by  dogs 
and  unclean  swine.  The  cups,  also,  in  which 
we  have  drunk,  they  will  not  make  use  of 
until  they  have  rubbed  and  cleansed  them 
with  sand  and  ashes." 

The  old  documents  and  records  relating 
to  those  ages  show  nothing  more  clearly 
than  that  the  Celtic  Christians  of  Brittdn 
and  Ireland  were  not  Romanists.  In  this 
respect,  their  position  was  like  that  of  the 
eastern  Christians,  most  of  whom  finally  he- 
came — so  far  as  they  were  not  swallowed  up 
by  Mahometanism — ^what  we  know  as  the 
Greek  churcL  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
early  British  and  Irish  churches  were  not 
organized  according  to  the  method  of 
diocesan  episcopacy.  They  were  churches 
without  the  clerical  orders  of  tilie  papacy, 
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boood  together  in  the  various  localities 
vhere  they  existed  by  the  feeling  of  brother- 
hood and  the  need  of  mutual  counsel  and 
support,  and  having,  probably,  some  cus- 
toms and  peculiarities  of  organization,  bor- 
rowed from  the  druidical  times.  The  bards 
and  dmids  were  the  first  pastors,  and  the 
druid  circles  were  the  first  places  of  their 
Christian  worship.  Dr.  Jamieson  tells,  us, 
in  his  History  of  the  Guldees,  that  in  his 
time  the  words  "  going  to  the  stones  "  were 
still  in  use  in  some  districts  of  Scotland  to 
signify  "going  to  church."  It  does  not 
i^fpear  that  a  church  edifice  was  constructed 
in  Wales  previous  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  Certainly  there  were  no 
diocesan  bishops.  The  old  records  and 
docaments  still  remaining  have  come  down 
to  ns  through  the  prejudiced  hands  of 
Bomanists  and  others,  who  have  sometimes 
olficared  the  facts,  and  constantly  created 
oonfosion  by  changing  the  meaning  of  eccle- 
siastical designations,  and  using  the  eccle- 
siastical terminology  of  Bomish  episcopacy, 
in  describing  the  early  churches.  Mistrans- 
lations of  Bede  have  been  used  to  hide  the 
troth,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  shows ;  nevertheless, 
the  bcis  remain  to  be  found  by  those  who 
search  for  them. 

In  1854,  Rev.  Robert  King,  diocesan 
<^wte  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  published  a 
"Memoir  introductory  to  the  Early  His- 
tory of  the  Primacy  of  Armagh,"  in  which 
he  presented  the  results  of  a  careful  inves- 
tigation  of -this  subject.  Mr.  King  was  a 
devoted  Episcopalian  ;  but  he  was  con- 
strained to  admit  that  no  such  personage  as 
"the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  was  ever 
bown,  heard  of,  or  mentioned,"  previous 
to  the  year  1105  A.D.  He  declares  it  to  be 
as  incontrovertible  tact,  "  That  the  churches 
of  Ireland,  in  the  previous  ages,  not  being 
subject  to. episcopal  jurisdiction,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  successors  (appointed  by  a  certain 
iQode  of  election,  and  in  many  cases  from 
particular  families  exclusively)  of  certain 


eminent  early  missionaries  and  founders  of 
churches,  venerated  as  the  old  saints  of 
Ireland  and  fiathers  of  the  Irish  church. 
The  successors  were,  in  the  early  ages, 
mostly  presbyter-abbots,  but  sometimes,  also, 
bishops,  though  not  forming  regular  or  con- 
tinued episcopal  successions.  To  such  ab- 
bots or  successors  the  bishops,  during  that 
period,  were  subordinate." 

This  is  an  important  admission  from  an 
advocate  of  diocesan  episcopacy ;  but  truth 
required  it,  and  he  was  too  candid  to  sup- 
press the  truth,  although  he  could  not  see 
clearly  what  was  meant  by  a  bishop  in  those 
days.  In  the  early  Christian  ages,  as  has 
been  shown  again  and  again,  the  word  **  bis- 
hop "  or  "  episcopos  "  meant  simply  an  over- 
seer or  pastor.  Some  of  the  presbyter-abbots, 
or  presiding  presbjrters,  as  they  should  be 
called,  were  pastors,  and  some  were  not. 
In  some  cases,  the  presbyters  sent  forth  as 
missionaries  to  unconverted  pagans  were 
called  bishops,  because  a  special  work  had 
been  committed  to  their  charge.  It  was 
in  later  times  that  the  papal  organization 
succeeded  to  give  this  term  a  new  meaning. 
The  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  King  are  in 
accordance  with  those  of  every  candid  in- 
vestigator of  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of 
the  British  Islands.  And  what  was  true  of 
Ireland  was  true,  also,  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  Everywhere,  in  these  countries, 
the  Celtic  churches  rejected  the  Romanists, 
knew  nothing  of  diocesan  episcopacy^  and 
admitted  no  ecclesiastical  rank  higher  than 
that  of  presbyter. 

All  this  appears  distinctly  in  the  history 
of  the  Guldees.  The  peculiar  order  or 
section  of  the  Celtic  Christians  known  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  in  several  subsequent 
centuries,  as  Culdees,  or  Eeldees,  consisted 
of  closely-affiliated  ChristicLn  communities, 
located  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  the  northern 
parts  of  England,  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
islands.  Columba,  its  founder,  was  an  Irish 
presbyter  of  royal  lineage,  eminent  for  learn- 
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ing,  piety,  and  persuasive  eloquence.  He 
was  about  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a 
Bomanist.  This  was  so  well  understood  in 
liis  own  time,  and  so  well  remembered  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Culdees  against  the  papacy, 
that  Rome  did  not  venture  to  appropriate 
and  canonize  him  until  the  year  1741,  when 
they  believed  his  memory  sufficiently  dim 
among  the  living,  and  his  bones  no  longer 
in  a  condition  to  rattle  in  their  grave.  And 
now  this  celebrated  Christian  teacher,  who 
spumed  the  ways  of  Rome,  is  made  to  figure 
in  the  Roman  calendar,  and  do  honour  to 
the  papacy  as  a  Romish  saint.  Many  other 
eminent  Christians  of  the  early  ages  have 
been  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Columba  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  the  year 
521  A.D.,  and  lus  first  religious  establishment 
was  founded  in  that  island,  at  Durrogh^  when 
he  was  twenty-eight  years  old.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  establishment  became  conspicuous 
for  learning  and  sanctity  of  manners.  He 
is  described  as  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
wonderful  energy  of  character;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  acquired  great  influence,  political, 
as  well  as  religious.  One  account  of  him, 
states  that  he  ''  instigated  a  bloody  war,' 
without  just  cause,  and,  being  made  sensible 
of  its  injustice,  voluntarily  exiled  himself, 
and  went  on  a  mission  to  the  unconverted 
Ficts."  He  went  to  Britain  in  the  year 
563  A.D.  Bede  fixes  the  date  two  years  later, 
and  mentions  his  mission  as  follows :  "  In 
the  year  565  a.d.,  there  came  out  of  Ireland 
into  Britain  a  presbyter  and  abbot,  a  monk 
in  life  and  habit,  very  famous,  by  name 
Columba,  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the 
provinces  of  the  Northem  Picts.  King 
Bridius  reigned  over  the  Picts,  and  it  was 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  that  Columba 
converted  this  nation  to  the  faith  of  Christ."* 
The  Southern  Picts  had  been  previously  con- 
verted by  missionaries  from  Wales.  "  The 
Northem  Picts,"  says  Bede,  "  are  separated 
from  the  Southern  parts  by  steep  and  rugged 
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mountains."  Sang  Bridius  gave  Columba 
the  island  called  I,  or  Hi,  by  the  Gaelic 
Scots,  and  Onas  in  the  ancient  Pictish 
speech,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  Culdees 
became  famous  as  lona.  Columba  died 
there,  in  597  A.D. 

Dr.  Jamieson's  History  of  the  Culdees 
gives  the  best  and  most  complete  account 
of  them.  It  is  said  that  they  had  not  less 
than  three  hundred  establishments  like  that 
at  lona.  In  the  vocabulary  of  Romanism 
these  have  been  called  monasteries;  but 
this  name  misrepresents  their  character. 
They  were  schools  of  learning,  as  well  as 
religious  establishments,  and  appear  to  have 
had  some  resemblance  to  educational  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  Druids,  who  had 
formerly  occupied  lona  in  the  same  way. 
These  institutions  were  each  managed  by 
thirteen  presbyters,  one  of  whom  officiated 
as  principal  or  president.  The  actual  num- 
ber was  sometimes  less  than  thirteen,  but 
never  more.  Bede  and  the  Romish  writers 
call  these  presiding  officers  "  abbots " ;  but 
in  the  Latin  writings  of  the  Culdees  them- 
selves they  were  described  as  "  principes," 
and  sometimes  as  '*  seniores. "  The  managing 
presbyters  lived  in  families,  having  wives 
and  children ;  and  they  were  teachers  in  the 
schools,  as  well  aa  preachers  and  ecclesiastical 
counsellors.  Bede  says  there  were  "  about 
five  families,  according  to  the  English  com- 
putation," at  lona,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  correct  when  he  wrote.  In  all 
this,  however,  the  Culdee  organization  was 
not  materially  different  from  that  of  other 
Celtic  Christians.  The  institution  at  lona 
was,  doubtless,  very  much  like  the  famous 
"  Choir  of  Eurgain,"  in  Wales.  Nor  was 
there  any  material  difference  in  doctrine ; 
for  they  were  never  regarded  by  their  Celtic 
brethren  as  heretics  or  schismatics.  Their 
peculiarity  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly 
of  some  variation  of  discipline,  combined 
with  greater  strictness  of  life.  The  relation 
of  Columba's  establishment  at  lona  to  the 
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charches  around  it  was  evidently  like  that 
of  Eoigam's  Choir  to  the  first  Welsh  churches. 
What  it  was  is  told  by  Bede,  as  follows  : 

"  Habere  autem  solet  ipsa  insula  rectorem 
semper  Abbatem  Presbyterum,  cujus  juri  et 
omnis  provincia^  et  ipsi  etiam  episcopi,  ordine 
iimsitato,  debeant  esse  subjecti,  juzta  ex- 
emplom  prbni  Doctoris  illius,  qui  non  epis- 
copus,  sed  presbyter  eztitit  et  monachus." 

This  passage  in  Bede's  history  played  an 
important  part  in  the  controversies  concern- 
ing church  organization,  which  followed  the 
Reformation,  and  very  naturally,  for  it  con- 
founds the  false  assumption  that  diocesan 
episcopacy  was  coeval  with  Christianity  in 
the  British  Islands.  It  is  usually  translated 
as  follows : 

"That  island  [lona]  is  always  accustomed 
to  have  for  its  governor  a  presbyter-abbot  to 
whose  authority  both  the  province  and  even 
the  bishops  themselves,  by  an  unusual  rule, 
must  be  subject  after  the  example  of  their 
first  teacher,  who  was  not  a  bishop,  but 
simply  a  presbjrter  and  monk." 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in  the  Hebrides, 
Inferred  to  this  statement  of  Bede,  and 
thought  the  words  "  omnis  provincia"  should 
he  rendered  "  every  province,"  which  in- 
creases its  significance.  The  meaning  is 
I^in  enough  when  we  remember  the  old 
meaning  of  the  word  "  episcopi,"  and  under- 
stand that  it  signified  nothing  more  than 
pastors  of  churches.  It  meant  no  more  than 
this  in  the  early  ages,  before  the  Romish 
umovations  introduced  the  ecclesiastical 
twminology,  which  gave  it  a  meaning  wholly 
oew  and  strange.  According  to  Irenaeus, 
Polycarp,  bishop  of  the  church  at  Smyrna, 
was  merely  a  presbyter ;  Columba,  the  vene- 
rated head  of  the  Culdees,  was  nothing 
i&ore ;  presbyter-abbots  presided  at  Armagh 
where  archbishops  and  diocesan  episcopacy 
were  unknown  until  the  twelfth  century. 
The  word  "eittscopus,"  or  bishop,  is  per- 
▼oted  and  falsified  when  it  is  assumed  that 
its  meaning  in  the  early  churches  was  the 


same  as  that  given  it,  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  lordly  system  of  church  government 
contrived  at  Rome.  Diocesan  episcopacy 
did  not  exist  among  the  Culdees,  nor  in  the 
other  Celtic  churches,  nor  among  the  early 
churches  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  It  was 
an  invention  devised  and  matured  by  those 
who  created  the  papacy. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  was  a  gradual 
growth  from  small  beginnings.  The  ten- 
dency to  create  such  an  institution  was  dis- 
closed by  the  Roman  bishop  Victor ;  but  he 
could  do  nothing  beyond  his  own  immediate 
neighbourhood.  After  this,  there  was  a 
vehement  contest  for  supremacy  between 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
which  went  on  until  the  year  607  A.D.,  when 
the  usurping  Centurion,  Fhocas,  issued  an 
imperial  decree,  giving  the  supremacy  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  expressed  extra- 
vagant joy  over  his  usurpation.  Fhocas  was 
soon  suppressed;  but  his  decree  may  be 
regarded  as  the  formal  public  beginning  of 
the  papacy.  Boniface,  the  Roman  bishop, 
now  claiming  to  be  pope  by  the  endorsement 
of  imperial  authority,  found  it  still  impossible 
to  enforce  his  pretensions  among  those  who 
refused  to  accept  him.  But  an  influence 
more  effective  than  impotent  edicts  of  Eastern 
emperors  had  begun  a  century  earlier  to  work 
in  aid  of  ecclesiastical  Rome,  which  ulti- 
mately established  the  papacy  in  all  the 
continental  countries  in  Western  Europe. 
This  was  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Salian 
Franks  under  Clevis. 

These  Franks  were  Germans,  similar  in 
race  and  speech  to  the  Saxons  and  Angles. 
They  came  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  where 
they  had  heard  something  of  Christianity 
from  Romish  missionaries.  St.  Austin,  in 
597  A.D.,  found  among  them  Romanist  in- 
terpreters, who  went  with  him  to  Britain. 
Clotilda,  the  wife  of  Clevis,  was  a  Christian 
and  a  Romanist ;  and  Clevis  himself,  after 
his  great  victory  over  the  Alemanni,  or 
Suabians,  near  Cologne,  with  more   than 
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three  thonsand  of  "the  flower  of  his  na- 
tion/' was  baptized  at  Rheiins,  on  the  feast 
of  Christmas,  in  496  A.D.,  with  a  Roman 
ceremonial  of  "  all  possible  pomp  and  splen- 
dour." From  this  time  onward  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  by  the 
Romanists  in  every  part  of  Gaul.  Roman- 
ism became  the  principle  of  unity  which 
gave  him  strength  to  complete  the  conquest, 
and  established  his  empire.  It  followed,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  all  whom  he  con- 
quered were  compelled  to  change  their 
ecclesiastical  ways,  and  submit  to  be  Roman- 
ized. Thus  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Western  Europe,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  wa^  determined 
chiefly  by  the  conquests  and  the  Romanism 
of  Clovis.  Without  his  aid  the  papacy 
could  not  have  become  what  it  grew  to  be 
in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  without  the 
alliance  of  the  Roman  church  he  might 
have  failed  to  conquer  Gaul. 

In  Britain,  the  influence  of  Rome  grew 
with  the  growth  of  Saxon  power  and  pre- 
dominance. The  old  Celtic  churches,  de- 
prived of  support  in  Asia  and  Gaul,  and 
constrained  by  the  political  power  of  Saxon 
Romanism,  yielded  one  after  another  to  the 
subjugating  pressure  of  the  papal  bishops. 
The  Romish  crusade  against  the  Culdees 
began  in  the  eighth  century,  and  was  con- 
tinued until  their  organization  was  sup- 
pressed. They  had  a  long  experience  of 
oppression ;  and  it  is  manifest  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  struggle,  that  when  they  finally 
submitted,  in  Scotland,  to  the  papal  bishops, 
they  were  constrained,  but  not  convinced. 
The  Scottish  Culdees  never  became  sincere 
Romanists;  and  this,  it  may  be,  explains 
why  the  anti-papal  rising  in  Scotland,  at  the 
summons  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
not  only  renounced  the  papacy,  but  also 
cast  away  the  whole  episcopal  system  of  the 
Romanists,  and  established  an  oiganization 
which  finally  became  the  Presbyterian  kirk. 
Most  of  the  old  churches  there  had  been 


f  connected  with  the  Culdees,  who  were  un- 
doubtedly among  the  purest  and  most  en- 
lightened Christians  of  their  time.  In  the 
eighth  century  their  institutions,  having 
suffered  no  loss  or  decay  of  the  earnest 
convictions  by  which  they  were  supported, 
were  still  full  of  life  and  vigour;  their 
preachers  had  great  reputation  for  learning 
and  piety;  they  were  felt  as  a  beneficent 
power,  and  some  of  the  best  things  in  Scot- 
land are  due  to  their  influence. 

In  Ireland  the  old  churches  were  not  sub- 
jugated by  the  papacy  until  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  island  was  conquered, 
almost  without  a  struggle,  by  the  English 
Henry  the  Second.  The  power  and  persuasion 
of  Rome,  supported  by  the  English  king, 
seem  to  have  frightened  or  corrupted  most 
of  the  Irish  clergy,  and  submission  became 
inevitable.  The  English  conquest  was  aided, 
and  even  sought,  by  ecclesiastical  influences 
in  the  island,  where  Rome  had  already  made 
some  progress,  as  well  as  by  the  wretched 
political  condition  of  the  people  at  that 
time.  The  ecclesiastics  who  favoured  the 
change  gained  an  increase  of  wealth  and 
power ;  but  in  submitting  to  the  English 
king  and  his  friend,  the  pope,  the  Irish 
people  lost  both  national  and  ecclesiastical 
independence.  The  present  condition  of 
Ireland  is  largely  due  to  this  disastrous 
submission  to  the  papacy.  To  secure  it, 
Pope  Adrian  IV.,  in  a  formal  "  bull,"  gave 
Ireland  to  the  king  of  England,  claiming  a 
right  to  do  this,  because,  as  he  asserted, 
"  all  islands,  of  ancient  right,  belong  to  the 
church  of  Rome  by  donation  from  Constan- 
tine."  This  was  a  notable  mixture  of  papal 
pretence  and  romance;  nevertheless,  his  plot 
to  pervert  the  Irish  churches  was  successful 
The  papacy  was  now  a  reality.  It  had 
acquired  power  to  persecute,  overawe,  and 
compel  Submission  to  Rome  was  the  estab- 
lished rule.  There  were  some  secluded 
Christian  conmiunities,  like  those  in  the 
Vaudois  valleys,  which  contrived  to  escape 
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the  submission  demanded,  and  preserve 
their  ancient  freedom  and  discipline ;  they 
found  safety  in  being  isolated  and  obscure. 
Some  of  the  Coldees  kept  their  freedom 
and  adhered  to  their  old  wa3rs.  Dr.  Jamie- 
son  states  that  there  were  Culdees  in  Ireland 
as  late  as  1625  a.i>.,  who  held  considerable 
religions  property  at  Armagh. 

That  is  a  strangely  perverted  condition  of 
mind  which  allows  any  sincere  man  to  prefer 
the  papacy  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
unassuming  organization  of  the  early  churches. 
The  papacy  was  a  monstrous  manufacture  of 
the  dark  ages,  contrived  to  suppress  freedom 
of  thought  and  action  in  religion,  put  autho- 


rity in  the  place  of  reason,  .and  establish  a 
relentless  spiritual  despotism  in  the  name  of 
Him  whose  truth  brings  light  and  liberty. 
How  unwarranted  is  the  pretence  that  the 
ritualism  of  the  Komanists  is  that  of  the 
early  Christian  ages,  and  what  amazing 
disregard  of  historical  truth  in  the  assump- 
tion that  their  episcopal  organization  is 
apostolic.  It  may  be  education,  it  may  be 
indifference,  or  it  may  be  some  lunatic  mood 
of  mental  desperation,  but  it  is  not  reason, 
nor  any  unbiassed  influence  of  truth,  which 
disposes  any  intelligent  man  to  respect  these 
pretensions,  and  allow  them  to  determine 
his  ecclesiastical  relations. 


OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   CULTURE  IN   THE  CHRISTIAN    MINISTRY: 

Ob,  some  Reasons  why  Christian  Students  should  Devote 

Themselves  to  the  Ministry. 

By  the  Bev.  A.  J.  Lyman,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


|MONG  the  signs  of  our  time,  in- 
dicating the  growth  of  a  more 
generous  and  natural  estimate  of 
Cluistian  institutions,  is  a  change  of  public 
sentiment  as  to  the  Christian  mimstry.  The 
sacerdotal  aspect  of  this  profession  is  plainly 
waning  before  the  public  eye,  while  its 
hmane  aspect,  if  a  simple  word  may  be  used 
to  coyer  an  idea  wide  and  multiform,  is  in 
the  ascendant.  Nor  is  this  change  of  the 
public  mind  capricious.  It  is  the  logical 
reimlt  of  the  old-time  Protestantism,  co- 
operating with  the  more  modem  study  of 
nature  and  the  modern  development  of 
pliiianthrophy. 

In  public  estimation,  therefore,  a  minister 
now  is  much  less  a  priest,  than  he  is  a  teacher, 
friend,  and  leader.  His  merely  professional 
<iualitie8  are  of  less  consequence  than  are  his 


personal.  As  a  power  in  society,  the  pro- 
fession itself  is  less  ; — the  man  himself  is 
more;  so  that  the  arena  to  which  public 
demand  now  calls  the  Christian  minister 
being  thus  more  natural  in  its  scenery,  and 
more  various  in  its  afiBdiations  with  men,  is 
also  more  vital  and  imperative  in  its  practical 
interests,  and  while  less  priestly  and  pedantic, 
is  on  the  whole  more  stimulating,  more 
healthful  and  attractive  than  ever  it  has 
been  before. 

But  it  is  discouragingly  obvious  that  this 
changed  sentiment  concerning  the  ministry 
has  not  yet  thoroughly  affected  the  very 
class  of  persons  who  have  most  need  to  feel 
it ; — ^I  refer  to  the  Christian  young  men  in 
the  colleges.  They  are  a  noble  class  of  men, 
and  they  cherish  a  lofty  ideal  of  devotion  to 
the  highest  ends ;  but  year  by  year  a  decreas- 
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ing  proportion  of  them  are  clioosmg  the 
ministry  for  their  profession.  Breathing  the 
exhilarating  air  of  the  time,  they  are  repelled 
from  the  old  sacerdotal  idea  of  the  ministry, 
and  with  the  newer,  more  humane  and  more 
fascinating  idea  of  that  profession,  they  are 
yet  unacquainted.  Something  should  be 
done  to  correct  this  prejudice,  to  inform  this 
ignorance,  to  dispel  these  shadows  of  mouldy 
tradition,  and  to  show  young  men  what  a 
preeminent  and  royal  field  is  now  opened  in 
the  Christian  ministry,  ample  enough  to 
justify  their  purest  ardour,  and  to  attract 
their  noblest  ambition. 

Much  indeed  is  now  being  done  to  this 
end.  Such  courses  of  lectures  upon  preach- 
ing as  have  been  recently  introduced  at  Yale 
Theological  Seminary  and  elsewhere,  are  in 
this  regard  invaluable.  Uttered  by  men 
whose  own  ministry  is  even  with  the  times, 
brilliant  and  devoted,  they  set  forth  a  most 
manly  and  attractive  ideal  of  the  sacred 
profession.  They  have  already  accomplished 
much  towards  enlightening  the  minds  of 
Christian  students,  who  in  various  quarters 
are  pursuing  their  academic  studies. 

Yet  these  students  are  even  now  too  much 
in  the  dark.  Like  those  who  in  the  midst 
of  modem  productions,  are  still  intent  upon 
an  antiquated  text-book,  they  yet  fail  to 
discover  the  changed  aspect  of  the  minis- 
terial profession.  They  do  not  yet  under- 
stand what  pastors  themselves  are  coming  to 
understand,  how  directly  this  profession  puts 
men  in  the  line  of  the  noblest  modem  cul- 
ture, and  how  surely  it  may  lead  them  to 
that  fine  and  complete  manhood  which  their 
best  ambition  could  crave.  This  matter 
must  be  opened  still  further.  Students  as 
a  rule  have  no  lack  of  desire  for  the  glory 
of  a  finished  manhood.  They  must  then 
measure  this  argument  in  favour  of  the 
ministry,  that  it  opens  a  straight  path  to- 
ward such  a  manhood.  This  argunfiiht  i^ 
indeed,  partly  old,  but  it  is  also  in  a  vigorous 
sense,  a  new  argument ;  for  it  rests  upon  a 


view  of  the  ministry,  long  discredited,  newly 
developed  and  every  hour  coming  into  bolder 
relief  in  the  public  mind.  These  young  and 
ambitious  Christian  students  are  needed  in 
the  ministry.  For  there  is,  in  our  own 
country  at  least,  imperative  need  of  more 
ministers, — ^ministers  too,  who  shall  be  prime 
men.  But  other  professions  beckon  and 
Christian  students  obey.  They  must  be 
called  back  in  the  name  of  considerations 
noble  and  novel,  more  apparent  in  the  bnsy 
public  arena  than  in  the  library  or  the 
cloister,  which  clearly  indicate  the  vital, 
special,  and  practical  connection  at  present 
existing  between  the  fulfilling  of  a  true 
Christian  ministry  and  the  attaining  of  a 
generous  and  athletic  character. 

Let  it  be,  of  course,  distinctly  underst-ood 
that  no  rival  claim  is  to  be  advanced,  ad- 
verse to  other  professions  beside  the  ministry. 
Service  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  broader 
than  is  any  profession :   and  men  should 
work  where  they  are  best  fitted  to  work. 
Yet,  so  soon  as  any  important  profession  is 
slighted,  it  becomes  imperative.     If  there 
were  but  a  meagre  supply  of  blacksmiths  in 
the  State,  the  anvil  would  call  for  men  more 
loudly  even  than  the  Senate-chamber.    Now, 
as   matters    stand,  the    profession  of   the    ' 
Christian  ministry  is  slighted  by  Christian    ' 
students  to-day.     It  is  not  weighed  for  what 
it  weighs.    And  this  the  omen  of  no  in-   ! 
significant  peril.     For  there  is  a  human  in-    ' 
stinct  which  in  all  ages,  and  notably  in  the 
strongest  and  safest  times  of  our  own  history,    ' 
has  peremptorily  joined  the  two  ideas  of   ' 
intellectual  culture  and  of  religious  priest- 
hood : — as  though  the  understanding,  purity,    ■ 
and  fearlessness  requisite  for  priesthood,  were 
to  be  sought  most  naturally  along  the  path    ! 
of  mental  discipline.     Christianity  endorsed    ! 
this  common  instinct,  by  its  embodiment  of 
the  typical  teacher  and  the  typical  priest  in 
the  same  Person.    But  this  instinct  seems 
within  the  present  generation  to  have  lost 
its  voice  in  the  minds  of  Christian  students. 
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Culture  does  not,  as  it  used  to  do,  broaden 
the  avenue  of  acknowledged  responsibility 
tovard  the  gods.  This  is  the  token  of 
peril  :~for  society  is  always  imperilled  when 
special  mental  gifts  and  acquirements  are 
not  guarded  with  an  accompanjdng  sense  of 
special  responsibility,  as  of  mediation  between 
the  people  and  the  Lord. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  token 
of  peril  is  now  but  too  evident.     A  proud 
and  splendid  science  now  too  often  banishes 
conscience,  or  at  best  makes  of  it  a  mere 
subject  and  deputy,  courteously  providing 
it  with  permanent  retirement  as  resident 
enroy  in  the  land  of  religious  dreams.     The 
(ianger  now  is  not  so  much  that  an  illegiti- 
mate intellectualism  will  overcome  religion 
as  that  a   legitimate    intellectualism  will 
sviallow  up  religion.    Thus  the  intellectual 
Macedonia  is  everywhere  unwittingly  calling 
to  the  educated  men  of  religion,  ''  Come 
orer  and  help  us."    There  is  a  growing  ap- 
prehension that  religious  institutions  and 
fonns,  whether  of  ritual  or  of  thought, — 
churches,  polities,  liturgies,  systems,  creeds, 
^iogioas,  cannot  of  themselves  preserve  the 
Toiship  and  the  fiuth  of  men  intact,  genuine 
and  warm   underneath    the   blaze  of  the 
intellect  of  the  world.    What  is   needed 
therefore  to    minister   to    the   age  is  the 
religious  soul  in  educcKted  men.     There  is 
thus  pointed  need  of  many  men  who  shall 
^cq)t  mental  endowment  and  the  opportu- 
nities of  m^ital  culture  as  a  consecration  to 
^priesthood  of  God, — ^in  other  words,  to  the 
^^try  of  the  gospel.    But  the  urgency 
^d  grandeur  of  this  demand  in  our  day  is 
nfit  measured    by   Christian   students   in 
the  colleges. 

The  profession  of  the  ministry  is  then 
^y  slighted  by  young  men ;  and  because 
it;  is,  it  has  become  imperative.  Its  full 
claim  is  not  allowed,  and  therefore  must 
W  urged.  And  it  can  be  urged  perhaps 
^th  most  effect  precisely  at  the  point  al- 
ready indicated,  viz. ;  by  showing  that  the 


instinct  of  a  true  manhood,  and  the  spirit 
of  a  successful  ministry  are  in  our  day  iden- 
tical, and  that  the  very  impulse  toward  a 
muscular,  healthy,  and  finished  culture, 
which  prompts  the  generous-souled  youth 
to  seek  a  liberal  education,  will  also,  if  fol- 
lowed, lead  him  straight  on  toward  the 
Christian  ministry  as  his  profession. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  some  of 
the  grounds  of  this  argument. 

It  is  plain  of  course  at  the  outset,  that 
in  such  a  question  very  much  will  depend 
upon  what  style  of  ministry  we  have  in 
mind.  For  all  our  theories  will  be  measured 
by  the  unceremonious  test  of  what  ministers 
actually  are.  And  we  may  as  well  concede 
that  we  are  not  what  we  ought  to  be.  Per- 
haps we  ourselves  have  taken  up  our  grand 
profession  without  grasping  it  in  its  full 
scope,  or  profiting  by  its  wealth  of  reflex 
educative  power.  The  connection  in  ques- 
tion can  be  made  out  only  between  the  trtie 
Christian  ministry,  and  the  development  of 
a  noble  manhood. 

First,  then,  look  at  the  fact  in  a  general 
way.  Every  young  man  who  is  true  to  him- 
self is  bound  to  ask  evermore  two  imperative 
and  vital  questions  ; — the  one — how  shall 
I  best  become  personally  worthy  ?  an  unpro- 
fessional question  ; — ^the  other — how  shall  I, 
in  my  chosen  earthly  calling,  achieve  success  ? 
Practical  life  becomes  a  farce  or  a  fatality, 
according  as  these  two  questions  are  found 
to  be  in  grotesque  or  cruel  discord.  The 
Christian  minister  draws  his  freedom  and 
his  strength  from  his  discovery  that  for  him- 
self these  questions  are  in  closest  accord,  and 
that  his  answer  to  the  one  is  identical  with 
his  answer  to  the  other.  The  claim  of  his 
chosen.profession  u|)on  his  intellect  and  heart 
is  therefore  imperial  and  incomparable. .  Tou 
may  point  out  to  him  the  difficulties  and 
discouragements  of  this  profession.  Tou 
may  speak  to  him  of  thankless  service,  of 
unappreciated  toil,  of  meagre  pay,  and  con- 
trast such  a  prospect  with  the  more  brilliant 
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career  upon  which  he  might  otherwise  enter ; 
but  he  will  calmly  and  not  without  joy  reply, 
"  Yes  I  I  know  all  this,  but  I  am  not  dis- 
satisfied, for  character  outweighs  all.  For 
the  sake  of  the  culture  I  welcome  the  sacri- 
fice. As  a  matter  of  pure  personal  interest 
merely,  I  am  more  than  contented,  for  what 
my  profession  demands  of  me  in  the  pulpit 
and  pastorate  is  simply  identical  with  what 
the  best  part  of  m3rself  demands  of  me  as  a 
man,  and  which  is  therefore  most  valuable 
for  me.  I  seek  the  truest  professional  suc- 
cess, and  the  finest  personal  attainment  along 
the  same  road." 

Toung  men  sometimes  get  the  impression 
that  the  tendency  in  this  profession  must  be 
either  towards  dogmatism  or  towards  syco- 
phancy. This  impression  is  the  ill  odour  of 
an  obsolete  tradition.  There  need  be  now 
no  lack  of  lustiness  in  the  ministerial  profes- 
sion. Men  suppose  that  a  profession  which 
swears  by  ancient  dogmas,  which  formulates 
an  antique  ritual,  which  for  station  and  sup- 
port is  dependent  upon  popular  caprice,  must 
necessarily  take  upon  itself  a  certain  tame- 
ness,  and  be  unfavourable  to  the  most 
athletic  manhood. 

This  notion  is  a  mistake  in  its  assumption, 
but  partly  we,  as  ministers,  are  to  blame  for 
the  mistake.  We  have  sometimes  been  too 
politic  to  be  free  and  too  timid  to  be  wise. 
A  bolder  method  would  not  seldom  have 
served  our  cause  better.  It  is  easy,  but  not 
wise,  for  a  minister  to  be  a  time-server,  or  a 
prophet  of  cant,  or  a  Vjalet  to  rich  and  foolish 
churches,  or  yet  an  efiieminate  rhetorician,  or 
a  mere  piece  of  decorous  ecclesiastical  furni- 
ture. All  this  is  poor  in  policy  as  well  as 
fjolse  to  duty.  It  is  the  practical  strength  of 
the  true  minister  that  his  profession  helps 
his  practice,  and  that  his  policy  and  his  duty 
are  one.  All  this  is  evident  whether  we  con- 
sider the  end  or  the  instrumentality  of  the 
ministry. 

For  the  true  end  sought  by  the  Chris- 
tian minister  is  both  private  and  public. 


In  respect  to  individuals,  it  is  to  build 
them  up  into  a  perfect  Ghristly  manhooi 
In  respect  to  society,  it  is  distinctly  to  ad- 
vance the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  the 
empire  of  duty  and  of  love  on  earth.  Now, 
in  the  way  of  reflex  influence,  nothing  so  de- 
velops the  higher  manhood  in  the  subject 
as  his  own  effort  to  develop  it  in  otbeis; 
and  nothing  so  develops  the  most  impartial 
and  fervent  public  sjrmpathies  as  the  effort 
to  promote  in  declared  terms  a  world-wide 
kingdom  of  love.  And  accordingly  tbe 
churches  now  do  not  want  for  their  ministers 
men  of  technical  words  and  tame  devices. 
The  blood  of  the  ministry  must  be  red,  its 
hand  ungloved,  its  brain  facile  and  forceful. 
Society  sets  before  the  minister  the  same  end 
that  he  would  choose  for  himself. 

The  same  identity  between  the  professional 
and  the  personal  necessities  appears  whence 
consider  the  instrument  which  the  minister 
must  employ  in  his  professional  work  to  the 
achieving  of  its  end.  That  instrument  is  his 
own  spiritualized  manhood.  Sermons,  lec- 
tures, learning,  culture,  intellect ;  these  are 
instrumentalities,  but  only  subordinate  ones. 
They  are  like  the  scaffolding  to  the  architect, 
or  the  colours  and  brush  to  the  painter. 
The  true  power  of  the  Christian  ministry  is 
largely  the  power  of  icitnessing. 

''Be  thou  an  example  to  the  ^believers/' 
writes  Paul  to  Timothy.  The  New  Testa- 
ment idea  is  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working 
through  an  enriched  and  sanctified  manhood 
upon  the  masses  of  men  to  renovate  and  lift 
them  up  in  character.  The  minister  is  notj 
a  sacred  ornament,  or  a  pious  appendage,! 
decorous  and  weak.  The  pulpit  may  flasl^ 
and  flame  with  noble  passion.  This  shoulil 
be  beyond  all  others  IAiq  fearless  profession. 

A  minister's  professional  instrument,  thenj 
is  himself— \na  own  holy  nobleness  of  soul 
This  is  his  tool,  and  the  tool  will  be  polishev^ 
by  using  it.  The  minister,  not  the  sennonj 
is  the  agent  and  bright  engine  of  God  iU 
raising  men  towards  himself.    The  true  and 
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divmely  ordained  way  for  the  minister  to 
accomplish  his  end,  is  to  strive  evermore  him- 
self to  be  such  a  man  as  he  seeks  that  others 
Bhoald  be.    Sermon-writing  is  subordinate. 
The  best  way  to  acquire  a  fine  style  is  to 
bye  a  fine  soul  and  pour  out  the  whole  of 
it  in  one's  writing.    Paul  does  not  exhort 
Timothj  to  weave  for  himself  an  elaborate 
priestly  robe,  of  words,  of  arts,  of  studied 
mannerB,  of  professional  technics ; — ^he  ez- 
h(»t6  him  to  be  a  fiiU,  finished,  exemplary 
maiL    The  stronger  and  more  scriptural  de- 
finition of  the  Christian  ministry  gives  pro- 
minence to  the  personal  qualities  over  those 
whidi  are  purely  professional ;  and  this  de- 
finition is  endorsed  by  the  public  demands 
of  the  present  tima    It  is,  then,  in  the  direct 
line  of  his  professional  necessities  that  the 
(3mstian  minister  seeks  for  himself  the  large 
liberty  of  a  natural,  rational  and  holy  life. 
The  people  want  to  find  in  their  minister 
mote  than  anything  else,  a  man  whom  they 
MB  trust.    Mere  intellectual  cleverness  is 
shaliow  and  volatile  compared  with  this  sym- 
metrical trustworthiness.    As  Goethe  said : 

"Tonr  diaooonee  which  are  so  re6ned. 

In  which  hnniAiiity'i  poor  Bhreds  yoa  frizzlfl^ 
Aie  muefreihiiig  as  the  mist  and  wind. 
That  thro'  the  withered  leaves  of  antnnm  whistle." 

Faust.    BrocHn*  trantUUion, 

Both  the  end  and  the  instrument  of  the 
mmistry  therefore  illustrate  the  pre-eminent 
excellence  of  the  personal  culture  which  this 
profesBion  afibrda 

But  this  argument  from  identity  between 
these  professional  activities  and  the  personal 
ptusuit  of  worthy  character  is  made  clearer 
&Qd  more  variedly  forcible  still,  when  we 
ualjze  the  activities  themselves  more 
closely.  For  the  Christian  minister  is  re- 
quired by  his  profession  to  stand  at  that 
wonderful  midway  point  between  the  ideal 
and  the  actual  which  is  the  most  fi&vourable 
one  for  tilie  finest  personal  culture.  Hestands 
between  God  and  man.  On  the  one  hand  is 
the  absolute  and  the  p^ect^— the  doctrine 


of  Qod, — the  revelation  of  Christ, — the 
realms  of  conscience  and  the  moral  reason. 
On  the  other  hand  is  Human  Nature,  a 
strange,  splendid,  ruined  principality,  whose 
complex  and  ominous  changes  are  patent 
every  hour  in  the  field  of  the  world  around 
him.    This  he  is  to  understand  and  minister 
unto.    On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  he  occu- 
pies similar  ground  with  the  mere  student, 
the  philosopher,  the  scholar,  the  poet ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  where  men  of  affairs 
are.    He  is  with  the  statesman,  the  philan- 
thropist, the  practical  citizen.    But,  besides 
this,  he  is  also  an  artist,  for  his  task  as  be- 
tween these  two  mentioned  realms  is  to  render 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  former  realm 
into  the  dialect  of  the  latter,  and  rebind  the 
severed  links  between  the  two.    He  is  to 
translate  God  to  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.    He  stands,  then,  at  a  focal  point, 
so  far  as  his  own  culture  is  concerned. 

The  Christian  minister  is,  therefore,  not 
a  specialist,  though  he  works  in  a  special 
field.  His  field  is  the  centre.  He  is  at  once 
the  Christian  teacher,  the  Christian  poet  and 
inspirer,  the  Christian  artist,  and  the  Chris- 
tian leader  and  practical  man.  He  would 
awaken  life — ^the  life  of  God,  firom  which 
both  the  natural  and  supernatural  flow,  in 
the  souls  alike  of  scholars  and  of  artizans. 
His  book  is  the  Bible,  and,  like  the  Bible,  he 
speaks  not  to  any  separate  or  special  depart- 
ment of  human  nature  by  itself— but  ad- 
dresses himself  sjmtheticaUy  to  the  whole 
nature,  of  which  the  intellect  and  the  reli- 
gious aspirations  are  inseparable  parts.  So 
the  minister's  manhood  is  most  variously 
nourished.  That  manhood  is  steadily  led 
toward  the  threshold  of  the  heaven  whose 
beatitude  blends  the  utmost  glory  of  worship, 
of  thought,  and  of  art  In  that  manhood 
he  must  unite  the  intellectual  with  the  reli- 
gious,— and  this  is  a  much  healthfuller  and 
deeper  way  than  those  clever  writers  imagine 
who  are  drenching  us  with  a  cant  of  exhorta- 
tion upon  this  subject. 
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This  conception  of  the  ministerial  character 
is  no  dream.  The  reason  why  it  might  seem 
so  is  because  we  ourselves  have  narrowed  our 
professional  functions  in  obedience  to  false 
and  effete  standards.  Like  timid  soldiers, 
we  have  too  often  been  diligent  in  sweeping 
out  the  tent  and  burnishing  the  guns,  when 
we  should  have  been  in  the  midmost  stress 
and  splendour  of  the  battle-field,  or  at  the 
head  of  the  conquering  charge. 

A  good  minister  is  a  full  man.  In  this 
profession,  elaborate  one-sidedness  is  intole- 
rable. A  Christian  teacher  and  pastor, 
ministering  between  God  and  men,  should 
have  a  character  like  the  light,  complete, 
well-woven,  transparent.  In  his  professional 
relations  he  may  be  likened  to  a  pane  of 
window  glass,  set  between  the  dark  and  the 
light,  making  the  dark  light  and  the  light 
visible,  tinging  no  colour,  deflecting  no  ray, 
impartial  toward  the  one  side  and  toward 
the  other,  unseen  itself,  making  all  else  seen. 

Thus,  the  very  embarrassment  of  the  minis- 
try is  its  peculiar  strength.  The  minister 
indeed  is  brought  constantly  and  abruptly 
back  from  the  fields  of  pure  thought  to 
commonplace  men  and  every-day  affairs. 
But  precisely  here  is  the  vast  advantage,  for 
by  this  means  his  mind  is  steadied,  kept  right 
side  up,  made  healthful  and  practical.  Says 
Zinkie,  in  his  book  on  "Extemporary  Preach- 
ing," page  114 :  "As  the  clergy  must  devote 
a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  parochial 
work,  there  are  many  of  the  laity  who  are 
able  to  follow  up  intellectual  pursuits  far 
more  thoroughly  than  is  possible  for  the 
clergy."  Undoubtedly,  but  yet  the  spirit  of 
a  clergyman's  intellectuality  may  be  and 
should  be  as  high, — ^its  tone  as  pure  and  rare, 
as  that  of  any  literary  man ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  clerg3rman  gains  immensely 
over  the  scholar  by  his  enforced  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  life  as  it  is. 

Preaching  also,  when  rightly  done,  is  a  kind 
of  oratory  whose  reflex  education  is  of  the 
richest  and  noblest  possible.    The  eloquence 


of  the  Christian  pulpit  is  the  eloquence  of 
truth  in  love.  It  is  a  kind  of  address  in 
which  the  imperial  impersonality  of  truth 
blends  with  liie  vital  personality  of  love. 
This  is  what  the  modem  pulpit  demands. 
This  also  affords  just  the  culture  adapted  to 
secure  a  ready  and  lofty  manhood.  life 
spent  in  such  professional  work  is  intense  and 
focal.  Everything  is  in  it;  yet  its  own 
radical  spiritual  impulse  is  so  energetic  as  to 
make  it,  though  various,  yet  coherent  and 
sane,  and  protect  it  against  dispersion.  The 
miaister  is  not  a  mere  talker.  He  is  sternly 
held  to  genuineness  in  his  words.  Indeed 
there  are  not  a  few  men  in  the  ministry  who 
believe  that  on  these  various  accounts  more 
life  is  to  be  found  in  this  vocation  than  can 
be  found  elsewhere ; — ^men  who  choose  this 
profession  because  herein  they  are  brought 
closest  to  the  mid-whirl  of  human  power  and 
human  passion.  Paul  lived  a  more  intense 
and  various  life  than  did  Nero, — Martin 
Luther  than  Henry  the  Eighth.  Because  in 
this  profession  the  drama  of  human  life  be- 
comes most  thrilling, — ^because  here  one  is 
close  upon  the  centre  both  of  its  trial  and 
its  triumph, — ^because  here  nature  and  spirit 
join,  and,  as  it  were,  overlap  in  a  double 
thickness ; — ^because  here  hearts  are  open,  and 
society  soluble,  and  motives  marshalled  and 
destiny  decided; — ^because  here  the  forces 
dealt  with  are  the  grandest,  and  the  problems 
presented,  the  most  fascinating  and  difficult, 
— because  here,  in  a  word,  is  the  meeting 
ground  between  two  worlds, — and  because, 
compared  with  the  interest  of  this  work  both 
for  the  individual  and  for  society,  every 
other  professional  work  seems  tame, — for 
these  reasons  it  is  that  some  men  are  in  the 
ministry. 

Are  we  not  justified,  then,  after  even  so 
brief  a  glance  at  the  end  and  instrumen- 
tality sought  and  used  by  the  Christian 
minister,  after  this  rapid  analysis  of  his 
professional  functions,  in  concluding,  that 
when,  as  the  result  of  your  most  thorough 
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analysis,  yonr  most  complete  synthesis,  you 
have  reached  the  iniiennost  spirit  or  prin- 
ciple or  ideal  of  a  true  Christian  ministry, 
JOQ  will  haye  also  reached  a  precise  defi- 
nition of  the  innermost  spirit  and  principle 
and  ideal  of  a  noble  manhood  ? 

In  a  solemn  sense,  therefore,  the  minister 
of  Chnst  comes  to  love  his  profession  as  he 
hces  his  own  soul.  He  will  not  then  plan 
a  sennon  as  he  would  draw  a  diagram,  or 
preach  as  he  would  tell  an  amusing  story. 
His  prufession  is  not  a  mere  earthly  garment, 
or  a  coQcession  of  the  soul  to  gross  and 
bodily  wants,  or  a  way  to  transitory  honour 
among  men.  It  has  indeed  its  routine,  its 
special  disabilities,  its  merely  professional 
aspects,— it  does  burden  him  with  the 
Torld  8  heavy  woes ;  but  it  is  peculiar  and 
blessed  in  this,  that  with  the  same  hand  by 
Thich  it  provides  for  him  food  and  shelter,  it 
also  provides  for  the  best  culture  of  the  most 
worthy  personal  character,  and  with  a  singular 
oompleteness  introduces  him  to  those  activi- 
ties which  shall  for  him  be  rational  and  fit- 
nog  for  ever.  Should  love  be  the  law  of 
bis  individual  life  ?  It  is  also  the  law  of 
bis  ministry.  Does  his  manhood  require 
tbe  harmonious  development  of  conscience, 
:atellect,  imagination,  passion?  The  pro- 
f&igion  he  has  chosen  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  all  these  together,  and  both  stimulates  and 
plates  theuL 

Herein  is  solid  strength  and  lasting  ad- 
vantage. So  tax  and  so  fast  as  one  becomes 
)  truly  successful  minister,  he  becomes  a 
worthy  man  and  thus  acquires  the  royalty 
''f  true  fi:eedom  in  this  world.  His  profes- 
mn  becomes  both  vitalized  and  vital.  His 
Tork  is  his  play  and  his  passion.  While  he 
builds  for  time,  he  in  the  same  act  ''lays 
^reat  bases"  for  eternity.  His  whole  life 
runs  naturally  into  his  profession  and  he 
"eeb  and  strives  for  perfection  therein  as 
be  seeks  for  personal  virtue,  and  the  favour 
of  God. 

Thi;s  way  of  stating  the  argument  is  gen- 


eral. Even  when  so  put  it  is  entitled  to 
great  weight  ;  but  there  is  another  and 
more  speciaUy  modem  aspect  of  it,  which 
gives  to  it  yet  greater  weight,  and  should 
make  it  decisive  in  the  minds  of  Christian 
young  men  in  the  colleges.  It  has  been 
already  intimated  that  these  general  con- 
siderations already  adduced,  gain  a  new  and 
peculiar  force  firom  the  novel  conditions  of 
our  own  time. 

Toung  men  are  invited  to  the  ministry 
not  only  because  this  profession  is  alwajrs 
favourable  to  the  best  personal  culture  ;  but 
especially  are  they  invited  mno,  because  the 
peculiar  qualities  which  are  just  now  in 
most  earnest  demand  for  a  timely  man- 
hood and  a  triumphal  ministry  are,  in  each 
case,  the  same.  In  illustrating  this,  the 
argument  will  confine  itself  to  the  mention 
of  three  quaUties,  which  both  in  personal 
character  and  in  the  ministerial  profession 
are  now  pre-eminently  needed  and  desired. 
They  are  Reverence,  Sympathy,  and  Joyful- 
ness. 

Of  course,  these  qualities  are  alwa]rs  ad- 
mirable and  requisite  both  in  a  finished 
manhood  and  in  a  faithful  ministry ;  but  our 
argument  goes  further  than  this.  It  goes 
so  far  as  to  affirm  that  these  three  qualities 
are  now  the  indispensable  ones.  They  are 
made  peremptory  by  the  unique  and  un- 
avoidable conditions  of  the  time.  In  their 
combination,  (for  it  is  in  the  harmony  which 
they  together  produce  that  the  indescribable 
power  and  beauty  dwells)  they  afford  just 
that  colour  and  light  which  the  nineteenth 
century  is  declaring  to  be  the  one  thing 
needful  for  character.  Not  to  possess  them 
would  have  been  at  any  time  a  misfortune ; 
not  to  have  them  now  is  failure.  So  then^ 
because  these  qualities,  and  the  blending  of 
them,  are  now  held  to  be  as  indispensable 
for  a  successful  ministry  as  for  manhood 
itself,  and  because  the  profession  of  the 
ministry,  as  now  to  be  conducted,  tends 
strongly  to  foster  them,  and  make  them 
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regnant  in  character,  therefore  we  gain 
herein  a  new  purchase  and  pressure  for  our 
argument  in  its  present  appeal  to  noble 
minded  young  men  to  choose  this  profession 
for  their  own. 

For  example,  take  Reverence, — a  quality 
essentially  moral,  a  sentiment  that  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  pure  and  lofty  character. 
When  has  there  ever  been  in  history  an 
age  in  which  reverence  was  either  so  neces- 
sary or  so  difficult  to  maintain,  as  in  the 
present  age  ?  This  sentiment  which  is  the 
foundation  at  once  of  morality  and  philan- 
thropy, is  nowadays  undermined  and  endan- 
gered. It  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  for  this, 
and  the  reason  why  a  reverent  temper  is  now 
so  invaluable  to  a  young  man  in  his  career. 
For  observe  the  present  state  of  things 
among  us. 

Irreverence  is  the  license  of  the  intellect, 
when  divorced  from  the  restraining  com- 
panionship of  conscience.  And  the  tendency 
to  such  irreverence  is  now  both  personally 
and  professionally  the  common  and  com- 
manding peril ;  for  the  great  modem  idea  of 
liberty,  which,  as  Maurice  De  Ouerin  says, 
"  Is  the  thought  which  drives  the  age  before 
it,"  has  thrown  wide  open  the  door  for  this 
intellectual  license.  The  good  wine  of  free- 
dom, lawlessly  used,  intoxicates  the  reckless 
brain,  and  so  is  turned  to  poison  ;  and  men 
are  led  away  by  the  fascinations  of  the 
theory,  latent  in  the  most  brilliant  literature 
of  the  century,  and  distinctly  avowed  by 
Renan,  in  his  criticism  upon  St.  Paul,  that 
artistic  self-culture  is  the  supreme  virtue. 
This  theory  is  true  enough  to  be  enchanting, 
and  false  enough  to  be  deadly.  Self-culture  is 
a  part  of  the  supreme  virtue,  but  only  a  part. 

The  moral  character  of  educated  young 
men  is  therefore  imperilled  to-day,  precisely 
where  an  efficient  ministry  is  imperilled,  at 
the  point,  namely,  where  the  law  of  intel- 
lectual liberty  shelves  off  into  the  madness  of 
intellectual  pride.  The  times  call  for  reverent 
men«    The  churches  call  for  reverent  minis- 


ters ;  for  it  is  too  plain  that  manly  integrit}* 
and  ministerial  efficiency  are  breaking  down 
at  the  same  point,  from  a  lack  of  the  trnly 
reverential  spirit.    One  is  at  a  loss  to  decide 
whether  scientists  or  theologians  are  the 
more  wanting  in  what  Schiller  calls  the  sure 
mark  of  the  philosopher,  ''  That  he  shall 
always  love  truth  better  than  his  own  sys- 
tem."   We  might  pause  here  to  put  in  a 
plea  for  reverence.    We  honour  that  body 
of  scholars  banded  together  in  all  lands,  who 
constitute  the  extra-papal  hierarchy  of  the 
world.    In  them  is  our  hope  ;  but  the  too 
frequent  assumptions  of  infallibility  among 
them  are  as  absurd  and  as  dangerously  im- 
moral as  are  the  ecclesiastical  assumptions 
of  the  priesthood.    We  are  but  students  all, 
for  matter  ia  mystery,  and  spirit  is  mystery, 
and  the  connection  between  them,  is  also 
mystery.    Thought  has  its  present  bound- 
aries, and  its  law  of  slow  progress  from  these 
boundaries,  outward  toward  the  unknoTni. 
It  is,  for  example,  yet  impossible,  and  per- 
haps always  will  be,  to  resolve  the  moral  in- 
tuition of  holiness  into  intellectual  elements. 
No  one  has  yet  reduced  the  Confessions  of 
Augustine  under  the  categories  of  the  Com- 
tean  philosophy.    The  scientist  may  rejoice 
at  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  re- 
sults he  attains  ;  but  he  should  not  be  prond 
until  he  can  also  analyze  with  equally  facile 
chemistry  his  own  joy  in  view  of  that  com- 
pleteness.    Why  should  the  human  spirit 
delight  in  view  of  completeness  ?    Thus  we 
approach  a  limit  beyond  which  our  analysis 
cannot  go.    At  that  limit  the  Deity  reveals 
itself  in  the  last  irresolvable  unit.    The  way 
to  cultivate  reverence  is  thus  to  study  indi- 
viduals ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of 
historical  investigation,  if  the  historian  loob 
at  men  merely  in  masses,  as  Buckle  and 
Taine  are  apt  to  do,  and  as  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  age  to  do,  he  will  be  arrogant,  while 
if  he  studies  one  man  thoroughly  he  will  be 
reverent.    The  Christian  minister  deals  with 
men  both  in  masses  and  one  by  one. 
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But  letnming  to  the  direct  channel  of 
aigument,  observe,  then,  how  this  state  of 
things  applies  to  the  question  in  hand.  In 
onr  time  a  vague  and  diluted  pantheism 
tends  to  substitute  for  reverence  towards 
God,  or  the  spirit  of  worship,  a  refined  self 
esteem,  and  a  materialistic  science  tends  to 
resolve  worship  into  intelligent  curiosity, 
while  the  thousands  know  no  other  deity 
than  mammon.  In  such  a  time,  therefore, 
when  the  common  tendency  is  so  far  forth 
immoial  and  unholy,  the  sheet-anchor  at 
once  of  the  individual  manhood  and  of 
ministerial  efficiency  is  humble,  adoring 
reverence  of  the  living,  holy  God. 

The  same  temper  of  reverence  should  also 
eitend  to  all  natural  and  historical  studies  ; 
for  God  is  in  nature  and  history.  To  this 
.should  be  added  reverence  for  man, — ^for  the 
human  body  and  mind, — that  marvellous  and 
complex  production,  which  is  the  blossom  of 
ii^tnie  and  the  chief  factor  in  history,  as 
well  as  the  living  link  between  nature  and 
what  we  call  the  supernatural.  Such  rever- 
ence for  God  and  for  man  will  issue  at  last 
fittingly  in  affectionate  reverence  for  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  truth.  Finally,  reverence  is 
due  even  toward  the  Unknown.  Even  be- 
fore this  veiled  portal,  let  us  humbly  bend 
the  knee,  because  for  aught  we  know,  God 
himself  may  be  hiding  His  power  within. 

But  in  every  one  of  these  particulars,  the 
present  tendency  is  adverse  to  reverence. 
The  motto  of  our  ambition  reads  :  "  Eritis 
ficut  deus,  sctentis  bonum  et  malum  "  ;  and 
^ !  the  choice  of  this  maxim  results  finally 
in  a  knowledge  and  then  a  tyranny  of  the 
evil  without  the  good,  under  which  tyranny 
lavle^  and  irreverent  pride  must  at  last  eat 
the  ashes  of  its  former  madness.  Here  is 
the  subtle,  stealthy,  sovereign  peril  of  the 
time.  Educated  young  men  may  not  realize 
the  peril  until  it  is  too  late,  but  if  they  do 
realize  it,  or  even  fear  it,  is  it  not  wiser  for 
them  to  choose  a  profession,  which,  without 
surrendering  a  grain  of  legitimate  liberty. 


without  cramping  the  freedom  of  the  intel- 
lect,  yet  serves  for  a  protection  against  the 
danger?  In  a  brilliant,  proud,  and  eager 
age,  we  must  needs,  for  manhood's  sake, 
choose  a  reverent  profession. 

For  the  higher  reason  in  the  soul,  of  which 
a  part  is  properly  intellectual  and  a  part 
moral,  must  be  either  a  man's  queen  or  his 
mistress ;  and  when,  as  is  now  so  often  the 
case,  the  moral  elements  are  ignored,  or 
lowered  from  their  true  throne  of  equal 
authority  with  the  intellectual  elements, 
reason  ceases  to  be  heard  longer  as  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  soul,  and  is  even  fallen, — a 
tainted  mistress  rather  than  a  holy  queen. 

Thus  character  is  undermined,  and  the 
foundations  of  true  manhood  destroyed. 
The  professional  necessities,  therefore,  of 
the  minister  are  his  personal  safeguard  in 
this  particular,  and  do  much  to  protect  a 
young  man  from  that  baneful  license  of  the 
mind,  which  may  indeed  at  first  excite  bril- 
liant flashes  of  intellectual  faculty,  but  which 
passes  quickly  into  reaction  and  bitterness, 
and  finally  conducts  to  corrosion  and  decay. 

The  same  course  of  reasoning  applies  in 
the  matter  of  Sympathy.  By  sympathy  is 
meant  mainly  an  intellectual  quality.  It  is 
the  correlative  and  complement  of  reverence, 
which  is  properly  moral.  This  is  the  quality 
which  makes  criticism  candid,  and  charity 
careful  and  consummate.  It  involves  inde- 
pendence also,  for  a  copyist  cannot  be  a 
sympathizer.  It  is  that  wide  Catholicity 
of  temper,  genial  and  keen,  by  which  one 
shall  discover,  appreciate  and  ally  himself 
to  every  exhibition  of  truth  or  excellence, 
whatever  may  be  its  kind,  or  with  whatever 
of  falsehood  or  evil  it  may  be  accompanied. 
For  such  intellectual  charity  the  present 
demand  is  urgent,  and  more  than  urgent. 
And  it  is  needed  as  much  professionally  in 
the  minister  as  personally  in  the  man. 

For  we  are  caught  in  the  midst  of  an  age 
at  once  exuberant  and  transitive.  A  dis- 
criminating sympathy  is  our  main  safeguard 
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against  dogmatism  and  our  best  surety  for 
progress.  Novelties  are  springing  up  on  all 
sides.  Nothing  is  to  be  wholly  trusted,  nor 
yet  is  anything  to  be  entirely  despised  ;  for 
everjrwhere  truth  is  tangled  with  error,  right 
mingled  with  wrong.  It  is  as  if  some  chief 
spirit  were  prophesying  in  the  world,  as  of 
old  in  Ezekiel's  valley  of  dry  bones ;  and 
behold  there  is  a  noise,  and  a  shaking,  and  a 
thrill  of  life  in  all  the  valley ;  but  arising 
from  the  dust  of  death,  bone  has  not  yet 
come  to  his  bone.  A  thousand  opinions  are 
clamorous  for  a  hearing.  A  thousand  differ- 
ences wait  to  be  harmonized.  The  sarcasm 
of  Cicero  is  truer  now  than  ever,  that  "  there 
is  no  absurdity  which  is  not  receiving  the 
endorsement  of  some  philosopher."  Truth 
lies  in  shreds  and  broken  masses,  dismem- 
bered and  scattered  all  over  the  field. 

Amid  circumstances  so  exciting  and  per- 
plexing, noble  manhood  should  not  indeed 
weaken  itself  by  diflfuseness,  but  it  must 
enlarge  and  sweeten  itself  by  S3rmpathy. 
Patient  charity  is  utterly  indispensable. 
Blessed  now  as  never  before  are  those,  who, 
whether  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  are  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  peacemakers.  We 
must  be  able  with  facile  and  nimble  thought, 
to  pass  from  Jonathan  Edwards  to  Tennyson, 
and  from  Tennyson  to  Eant,  and  from  Eant 
to  the  morning's  newspaper,  and  from  news 
to  Neander,  and  from  Neander  to  Huxley, 
and  from  Huxley  to  Anselm — from  the 
thinker  to  the  actor, — from  the  actor  to 
the  sufferer  ; — ^from  facts  to  fancies — from 
ideas  to  affairs ; — and  in  each  instance  be 
prompt  with  ready  accuracy  to  detect  and 
83rmpathize  with  whatever  is  excellent  in  the 
man  or  the  subject  before  us.  Science, 
Poetry,  and  Prayer  must  not  be  separated, 
nor  made  the  watchwords  of  opposing  realms. 

But  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  this  special 
demand  for  intellectual  sympathy  is  as 
pressing  upon  the  minister  as  upon  the  man. 
The  minister  now  must  be  a  mediator. 
Protestantism,  for  example,  must  mediate 


between  science  and  the  spirit  of  Roman 
Catholicism.     In  this  time  of  general  nn- 
loosing,  when  the  high  tide  is  lifting  every- 
thing frx>m  its  traditional  moorings,  and  re- 
arrangements are  easy,  the  minister  must 
improve  the  opportunity  for  mediation.    He 
must  gather  together  the  Fleets  of  God. 
He  must  clear  away  the  debris  of  centuries, 
and  bring  the  things  which  are  alike  into 
accord,  and  make  men  see  eye  to  eye.    The 
natural  and  the  spiritual  must  be  brought 
into  evident  harmony,  and  their  real  unity 
proved  and  embodied  in  the  persons  of  those 
who  shall  be  at  once  noble  men  and  fruitful 
ministers.     The  minister  must  indeed  be 
bold,  and  his  attitude  in  frindamental  respects 
definite,  but  he  must  also  make  the  pulpit 
luminous  and  fragrant    with   a  sympathy 
unprecedented,     keen,     careful,     constant, 
universal.    In  this  respect,  therefore,  as  in 
regard  to  the  sentiment  of  reverence,  there 
is  now  an  identity  between  personal  and 
professional  necessities,  and  the  Christian 
student  is  called  even  for  manhood's  sake  to 
choose  the  ministry. 

Finally,  a  like  identity  is  apparent  in 
connection  with  the  third  indispensable 
requisite,  viz. :  Joyftdness,  a  quality  essen- 
tially belonging  to  practical  action,  just  as 
reverence  was  held  to  be  a  moral  state, 
and  sympathy  an  intellectual  temper.  The 
times  demand  both  a  glad  ministry  and  a 
glad  manhood.  This  gladness,  moreover, 
must  be  of  a  noble  and  peculiar  kind,  for 
we  are  in  the  current  of  a  rush  after  mere 
amusement  which  in  our  own  country  at 
least  has  never  been  paralleled,  and  which 
seems  almost  insane.  Part  of  this  is  due  to 
a  reaction  from  the  sombre  pietism  of  earlier 
generations,  and  part  due  to  the  recklessness 
of  those  who  released  from  the  social  and 
civil  bondage  of  other  lands,  come  here  to 
find  a  novel  independence  and  a  dangerous 
facility  of  freedom.  Sensual  pleasures  are 
eagerly  sought,  for  the  prejudice  of  man  still 
insists  upon  divorcing  righteousness  from 
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delight  This  perilous  cniying  for  mere 
pleasnre  in  the  public  mind  can  only  be  met 
and  ministered  to  by  the  noble  flame  of  a 
truer  joy.  Negations  and  prohibitions  will 
be  langhed  at.  There  is  possible  for  men  a 
high  state  of  victorioiis  ^adness  in  which 
nghteousness  and  delight  do  go  hand  in 
hand.  This  is  the  true  joy>  and  it  must  be 
gained,  not  by  ignoring  or  evading  evil,  but 
bf  meeting  evil  bravely  and  overcoming  it. 
Trae  men  must  imitate  the  Master  of  men 
who  went  against  the  steady  spears  with  a 
iaoe  steadier  even  than  they. 

The  minister's  manhood,  then,  must  for 
hs  own  sake,  grapple  with  evil  and  subdue 
it,  and  so  celebrate  within  the  soul  the  joy 
of  a  true  triumph  over  it.  The  minister's 
profession  must  also,  for  its  own  sake,  un- 
ceasingly pour  this  personal  triumph  into 
the  language  of  the  pulpit.  The  personal 
and  professional  necessities  are  therefore 
here  again  identical.  The  people  may  be 
tickled,  but  they  will  not  be  moved  by 
a  meny-andrew ;  nor  will  they  care  for 
ecclesiastical  punsters  like  the  German 
Londe ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  will  they 
choose  a  preacher  who  is  overshadowed,  as 
John  Foster  seemed  to  be,  with  the  woe  of 
the  world.  Never  so  little  as  now  will  men 
adopt  a  religion  which  unveils  to  them  the 
terrible  valleys  of  moral  ruin  and  death, 
and  there  leaves  them  to  straggle  and  pray, 
cheered  only  by  the  promise  of  a  heaven 
hereafter.  Men  must  see  that  there  is  a 
land  of  Beulah — a  region  of  triumph  on 
Mt9  side  of  the  river.  In  that  high  state  of 
Tictorious  gladness,  at  once  peaceful  and 
martial,  must  be  the  dwelling  place  both  of 
a  commanding  manhood  and  of  an  efifective 
ministry. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  was  perhaps 
necessary  to  speak  thus  separately  of  the 
three  indispensable  qualities,  Reverence^ 
Sympathy^  and  Joyfuhiess  ;  but  the  finished 
force  of  the  argument  we  have  undertaken, 
which  identifies  between  a  cultivated  man- 


hood and  a  truly  successful  ministry,  is 
only  felt  when  the  three  are  not  separated, 
but  are  considered  in  one.  For  it  is  only 
when  combined,  in  character  or  in  work, 
ttfat  they  afford  that  rare  and  unique  tone, 
which  is  the  crown  of  the  finest  personal 
culture,  and  also  the  secret  of  the  most 
productive  ministerial  labour.  The  real 
spirit  so  urgently  called  for  at  the  present 
time,  both  in  the  person  and  in  the  pro- 
fession, is  not,  properly  speaking,  reverence 
alone,  or  sympathy  alone,  or  joy  alone,  nor 
is  it  strictly  an  association  of  them,  but  it 
is  rather  the  subtle,  vital  blending  or  fusion 
of  the  three,  in  a  single  living  state  and 
action  of  the  soul,  one  quick,  irresolvable 
energy,  which  shall  be  at  once  humbly  reve- 
rent, independently  sympathetic,  and  vic- 
toriously joyful.  It  is  the  identity  of  this 
vital  energy  in  the  true  manhood,  and  in 
the  true  ministry,  that  proves  and  illustrates 
the  close  alliance  which  the  demand  of  the 
times  is  developing  between  them. 

This  great  argument,  then,  in  favour  of 
the  ministry,  that  it  affords  the  finest  per- 
sonal culture  —  an  argument  strong  and 
persuasive  always  and  on  general  grounds, 
is  thus  in  our  own  day  made  peculiarly  op- 
portune and  decisive ;  for  now  as  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  ministry,  per- 
sonal character  is  identified  with  profes- 
sional character  and  governs  professional 
success.  Surely,  #ther  things  being  equal, 
or,  indeed,  very  unequal,  a  Christian  man 
should  choose  that  profession  which  will 
most  broadly  and  beautifully  build  up  the 
Kingdom  of  God  within  his  own  soul.  This, 
the  ministry,  in  the  new  and  better  aspect 
of  it  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  young 
men  at  the  present  time,  certainly  offers  to 
do.  In  this  profession  as  nowhere  eke,  and 
as  never  before  even  here,  the  personal  and 
professional  ideals  are  the  same. 

Here  then,  we  leave  the  subject.  We 
respectfully  leave  it  with  Christian  pastors, 
who,  by  their  own  lives,  and  by  the  type  of 
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their  ministerial  work,  must  give  practical 
efficacy  to  any  theoretic  argument  in  favour 
of  their  royal  profession.  And  especially  do 
we  leave  this  subject  with  Christian  students 
in  the  colleges.  The  sacred  ministry  calls 
them,  and  as  supporting  its  call  we  urge 
upon  them  an  argument  old  indeed  and 
always  weighty,  but  now  enforced  by  a  mul- 
titude of  novel  and  fascinating  considera- 
tions. For  the  times  are  changed;  and 
the  ministry  is  in  many  respects  changing 
with  the  times.  These  changes,  in  which 
the  profession  as  such  is  sinking  and  the 
man  rising,  we  believe  to  be  on  the  whole 
for  good.  They  certainly  add  immense  and 
pointed  force  to  the  present  argument. 

Two  kinds  of  necessity  press  upon  Chris- 
tian students,  to  both  of  which  they  are 
bound  to  respond ;  the  necessities  of  per- 
sonal culture  and  character,  and  the  necessi- 


ties of  professional  success,  ^e  have  aimed 
to  show  that  in  the  Christian  ministry  the 
honourable  student  may  find  these  two 
great  claims  most  fiilly  and  practically 
harmonized.  To  this  ministry  then  we  invite 
them.  Here  is  the  glory  of  the  sacred  calling, 
and  here  the  greatness  of  its  unmatched 
attraction.  For  the  Christian  minister's 
profession  thus  becomes  his  life.  His  work 
for  others  and  his  work  for  his  own  soul  are 
one.  Alike  on  behalf  of  his  profession  and 
on  his  own  behalf,  his  eager  spirit  will  heed 
that  sublimest  appeal,^by  which  the  ideal  of 
perfect  character  asks  of  him  supreme  and 
eternal  loyalty  and  love.  The  work  of  his 
ministry  is  the  education  of  his  personal 
manhood.  The  power  of  his  ministiy  is  the 
power  of  his  manhood.  Its  worthiness  is 
his  worth. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  MAN  AND  OF  HIS  CIVILIZATION. 


By  the  Bev.  W.  D.  Wilson,  D.D.^  Cornell  University,  Ithaoa,  N.  Y« 


UMAN  beings  exist  now  upon  the 
earth — they  have  not  always  ex- 
isted here.  These  two  propositions 
are  assented  to  by  all  persons.  But  besides 
these  there  are  a  great  many  concerning 
which  thinkers  diflfer  widely,  perhaps  I  should 
say  wildly.  With  regard  to  man's  origin, 
the  time  when,  the  place  where,  the  con- 
dition, and  the  agency  by  which,  he  came 
into  existence  as  one  of  the  inhabiters  of 
this  earth,  scarcely  any  two  are  agreed;  and 
these  subjects  are  all  matters  of  dispute  and 
speculation.  In  some  cases  we  see  a  mani- 
fest disposition  to  adhere  to  the  old  theory ; 
the  one,  namely,  that  was  supposed  to  be 
taught  in  the  Bible.  Other  writers,  who 
seem  to  think  that  that  doctrine  can  no  I 


longer  be  held,  show  nevertheless  a  desire  to 
take  some  view  that  is  reconcilable  with  a 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  and  the  faith  of  Christendom,  which 
is  to  some  extent  based  upon  it.  But  many 
there  are  that  engage  in  speculations  and 
discussions  on  these  subjects,  who  show  a 
manifest  hostility  to  the  Christian  faith  and 
to  the  recognition  of  any  Moral  Oovemor  of 
the  universe.  Men  seem  ready  to  believe 
anything  but  the  Bible ;  to  accept  any  spec- 
ulation, however  wild  and  monstrous,  rather 
than  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  Being 
who  is  the  Creator  of  man  and  who  will 
bring  us  into  judgment. 

After  thirty  years  of  study  in  this  field 
and  after  what  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  a 
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pretty  thoiongh  and  impartial  exploration 
of  the  field  and  all  its  parts,  I  desire  to  put 
on  record  my  belief  that  while  some  changes 
may  have  been  made  necessary  in  the  details 
aDd  unessential   particulars   of  our  faith, 
Dothing  has  been  discovered  in  any  depart- 
ment of  research  that  ought  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  creed  or  the  practices  of  religion  that 
hare  grown  up  under  it  and  can  be  fairly 
justified  by  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Nothing  has  been  ascertained  or  so  much 
as  rend^ed  probable  on  purely  scientific 
grounds,  that  need  cause  a  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion even;  nothing  has  been  ascertained 
that  mil  cause  hesitation  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  wishes  to  be^eve  that  he  may 
obey,  and  enjoy  the  hopes  that  come  of 
&ith  and  submission  to  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church.    All  that  has  been  ascertained  or 
even  so  much  as  plausibly  conjectured,  is 
merely  enough  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  un- 
belief to  those,  who,  for  one  cause  or  another, 
are  not  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
'Ktraints  of  a    positive    religion   and   to 
govern  their  views  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel 

Still,  however,  the  £Edth,  or  rather  the  be- 
lief of  Christendom,  can  never  again  be  what 
It  was  in  r^^ard  to  some  of  the  points  that 
l)ave  been  discussed.  We  all  now  admit  that 
tbe  pre-Copemician  theory  of  the  heavenly 
bodies— which  was  supposed  to  be  taught  in 
the  Scriptures — ^will  never  again  be  regarded 
«  a  part  of  the  Eevealed  Truth.    So,  too, 
^  creation  of  the  earth  and  its  existence 
not  for  five  d&js  only,  but  for  many  millions 
^[  years  before  man  was  created,  is  not  now 
^nted  and  probably  will  never  be  brought 
into  serious  question  again.     Precisely  how 
&r  changes  of  this  kind  may  be  eflFected  in 
our  notions,  and  what  modifications  of  old 
opinions,  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery 
aad  historic  research  may  compel  us  to  make, 
no  one  can  surely  foretell. 


us  just  now  are  those  that  relate  to  the 
origin  of  man  and  his  primitive  conditioiL 

It  is  now  something  more  than  thirty 
years  since  the  great  geologist.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  visited  America.    The  suggestion  had 
been  made  before  that  time  that  there  were 
geological  indications  of  a  greater  antiquity 
of  man  on  the  globe  than  was  assigned  to 
him  by  the  popular  belief,  or  the  prevailing 
systems  of  chronology.    But  at  that  time 
he  thought  these  indications  of  so  little  im- 
portance that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
investigate  certain  phenomena  on  the  lower 
Mississippi,  which  were  supposed  to  point 
in  that  direction.    Some  fifteen  years  later, 
however,  he  made  a  trip  of  exploration  and 
investigation  into  France  and  other  parts  of 
central  and  southern  Europe,  which  were 
claimed  as  affording  indisputable  proofs  of 
man's   great    antiquity.     He    came    back 
thoroughly  satisfied ;  and  since  he  published 
his  work  on  " The  Antiquity  of  Man"  there 
have  been  but  very  few  who,  after  carefully 
considering  the  subject,  have  doubted  that 
there  exists  a  necessity  for  reconsidering  our 
old  opinions  on  this  subject. 

The  lines  of  investigation,  leading  to  the 
same  result  are  threefold. 

I.  Geological  human  remains,  as  bones, 
parts  of  the  human  skeleton,  and,  in  a  few 
places,  as  at  Mentone,  whole  skeletons  have 
been  found,  which,  when  we  consider  the 
geological  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  they  formed  parts  of  living  men,  call 
for  more  than  six  thousand  years.  Human 
implements,  such  as  stone  hatchets,  arrow- 
heads, pottery,  etc.,  etc.,  have  also  been 
found,  which  are  no  less  sure  proofe  of  man's 
existence  than  human  bones  would  have  been. 
It  would  take  more  than  one  volume  to  give 
a  fiill  and  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  the  proo&  of  man's  antiquity, 
which  come  tinder  this  head. 

But  if  we  ask  how  long  ago  did  these  early 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  live,  we  are  entirely 


But  the  questions  that  most  nearly  concern  >  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.    Some  of  the  later 
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writers,  as  Oeikie,  in  his  ''  Great  Ice  Age'* 
and  Boyd-Dawkins,  in  his  "  Cave  JEb^hra- 
tians"  think  that  man  must  have  lived  here 
before  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch.  They 
make  three  ages  or  stages  of  man,  paleolithic, 
neolithic,  and  modem  or  historic.  Boyd- 
Dawkins  thinks  that  the  paleolithic  men 
were  probably  of  the  same  race  as  the  present 
Laplanders  of  Europe,  and  the  Esquimaux 
Qf  North  America.  And  he  regards  the 
Albanians  of  Greece,  and  the  Basques  of  the 
Pjnrenees,  and  possibly  the  Finlanders,  as 
descendants  of  the  neolithic  men. 

Advocates  of  this  theory  suppose  that  there 
were  intervals  of  a  milder  climate  during  the 
glacial  period ;  ''  January  thaws  "  in  the  long 
winter  of  the  earth's  history.  But  no  one 
can  tell  yet  what  caused  this  period  of  cold 
— or  whence  it  came.  Hence  this  view  of 
man's  existence — even  if  it  were  conceded, 
would  hardly  help  us  to  any  satisfactory  view 
of  the  time  when  he  began  to  inhabit  Europe. 
Mr.  Croll  has  thought  that  he  can  account 
for  the  great  cold  of  the  Ice  Age  by  reference 
to  certain  astronomical  phenomena — ^which 
we  have. not  time  here  to  describe.  He  thinks 
the  last  one  of  these  periods  began  about 
240,000  years  ago,  and  terminated  about 
80,000  years  ago.  So  that  paleolithic  man, 
on  this  theory,  must  have  been  living  in 
Europe  somewhere  from  100,000  to  150,000 
years  ago.  But  this  is  all  uncertain.  And 
names  as  great  as  those  we  have  mentioned, 
as  Dawson,  Quatrefages,  etc.,  think  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  man  has 
been  here  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand years  at  most. 

n.  In  the  second  place,  investigations  iato 
the  origin  and  development  of  language  have 
led  to  a  similar  result  with  regard  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  man. 

The  argument  may  be  stated  thus:  We 
have  to-day  such  languages  as  the  French, 
the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  the  Italian, etc., 
which,  on  a  comparison  of  them,  suggest  an 
earlier  or  parent  language  from  which  they 


sprang.  Historically  we  know  of  such  a  lan- 
guage— ^the  Latin.  And  we  know  too,  his- 
torically, how  they  grew  out  of  it,  and  came 
to  be  what  they  are.  But  if  we  compare 
the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Celtic,  the  (jerman, 
the  Sclavonic,  the  old  Persian,  and  the  Sans- 
crit, we  find  that  they  point  to  a  language 
which  sustains  about  the  same  relation  to 
them  that  the  Latin  does  to  the  French, 
Italian,  etc.,  a  language  which  was  spoken  by 
the  progenitors  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Euro- 
pean races,  in  an  early  home,  before  they  had 
separated  and  become  different  nations. 
Max  Miiller  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  which 
we  cannot  here  repeat,  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Sanscrit  must  have  been 
spoken  in  upper  India  as  long  as  ten  thousand 
years  before  our  time. 

But  if,  as  Bunsen  thinks,  there  was  a  time 
before  this  when  there  was  a  primitive  lan- 
guage, which  is  to  the  Aryan,  the  Semitic, 
and  the  other  great  families  of  the  a^u- 
tinate  dialects,  as  the  Roman  was  to  the 
French,  Italian,  etc.,  we  must  extend  our 
thoughts  still  further  back  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  come  to  a  still  earlier  period  when 
man  was  in  existence.  And  if  we  hold  to  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  at  all — ^that  is, 
historic  unity,  or  the  unity  of  origin  from  one 
pair — ^we  must  allow  for  a  long  period,  within 
which  and  during  which  these  diversities  of 
language  have  been  forming.  We  certainly 
find  them  in  existence  at  more  than  four,  or 
even,  as  I  think,  more  than  six  thousand 
years  ago,  and  so  different  from  each  other 
at  that  time  as  to  imply  that  they  had  been 
in  the  process  of  diversification  for  a  long 
time,  many  centuries,  even  then. 

But  here  again  we  must  remark  that  the 
facts  which  sustain  this  conclusion  are  such 
that  they  could  not  be  fairly  and  adequately 
presented  in  any  one  volume.  Nor  do  I 
think  they  can  be  so  explained  as  to  leava 
us  in  possession  of  the  old  chronology  widi 
regard  to  man's  creation. 

UI.  But  finally  we  have  stiU  another  field 
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of  inquiry  open  and  still  opening  before  us. 
In  E^t,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  at  Hissarlik — 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  old  Troy — ^in 
Cyprus,  and  elsewhere,  we  are  beginning  to 
anearth  the  remains  of  man  and  his  works, 
and  to  decipher  his  old  inscriptions  and  to 
interpret  his  thoughts  in  a  way  that  points 
to  an  earlier  civilization  than  had  been 
generally  supposed  to  exist.  These  remains 
point  to  a  time  long  before  Moses,  and  indi- 
cate a  state  of  things  among  "  the  Gentile 
nations"  that  a  study  of  his  writings  had 
Dot  led  us  to  suspect. 

It  is  certainly  too  early  to  concede  to  the 
geol(^ists  all  that  they  claim  in  this  respect. 
But  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  resist  the 
oonclusion  to  which  the  philological  and  the 
historical  arguments  lead  us,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  back  ground  of  human  history 
lying  far  back  of  the  time  of  Moses  and  of 
Akaham,  some  knowledge  of  which  we  are  in 
the  way  to  possess,  and  which,  when  we  get 
it,  will  shed  new  light  upon  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  it  does  not 
Teqnire  some  important  modifications  of  our 
interpretation  of  what  is  therein  taught. 
And  I  think  we  shall  come  to  esteem  Moses 
^  the  Mosaic  religion  not  the  less  but 
nther  the  more  highly  on  account  of  what 
we  shall  come  to  know  concerning  the  days 
&iid  the  peoples  that  were  before  him. 

It  is  especially  worth  while  to  notice  that 
vhile  the  two  latter  named  methods  point 
to  one  view  of  the  early  condition  of  man, 
the  other  the  geological,  is  thought  to  point 
to  a  very  different  view.  But  the  two  former 
follow  hack  the  line  and  track  of  man*s  career 
hy  the  works  of  his  intelligence,  his  Ian- 
giuige,  the  words  that  express  his  thoughts 
&nd  the  institutions  that  disclose  to  us  what 
were  his  beliefs,  his  hopes  and  his  aspirations. 
Hence  this  line  of  inquiry  leads  us  to  a  much 
higher  estimate  of  what  primitive  man  must 
have  been  than  those  have  arrived  at  who 
1^0^116  the  more  purely  physical  methods. 
Those  who  pursue  the  geologicid  and  phy- 


sical lines  of  investigation  alone,  are  pretty 
generally  evolutionists  and  materialists.  If 
they  do  not  hold  that  man  is  a  descendant 
of  some  lower  order  of  animals,  they  do 
generally  hold  that  the  first  men  were  but 
little  if  at  all  above  the  highest  orders  of  the 
anthropoid  apes.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  historical  and  philological 
methods  are  more  trustworthy  as  far  as  they 
go,  as  indications  of  the  moral  and  mental 
condition  of  man,  than  the  physical  methods. 
Oeology  can  at  most  show  that  men  existed 
at  a  certain  period.  It  can  show  fix)m  the 
remains  of  human  art  and  from  such  indica- 
tions as  geological  and  fossil  explorations  can 
furnish,  something  of  the  skill  and  culture 
of  those  who  produced  these  remains ;  and 
it  may  give  indications  of  great  want  of 
skill  and  of  resources.  And  so  we  find  pre- 
cisely the  same  indications  of  ignorance, 
destitution  and  savagery  of  the  lowest  kind 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  at  the 
present  day,  co-existing,  as  we  know  it  does, 
with  the  highest  civilization  man  has  ever 
yet  attained  in  other  parts  of  the  earth. 
We  have,  in  this  nineteenth  century 
Englishmen  and  New  Zealanders,  French- 
men and  Hottentots,  Germans  and  Andaman 
Indians.  And  recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  there  may  have  been  men  of 
the  early  stone,  the  newer  stone  and  of 
the  bronze  age,  living  contemporaneously 
with  one  another,  and  that  too  within  a 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  and  perhaps  within 
the  walls  of  the  same  city.  Hence  much 
that  has  been  regarded  as  proof  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  man,  and  more  especially  of  his 
extremely  low  condition  at  the  first,  dis- 
appears. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  there  was  no 
iron  in  use  in  the  earlier  stages  of  human 
civilization.  And  this  is  probably  correct. 
But  we  must  remember  that  if  its  use  was 
known  at  that  early  age  there  could  have 
at  most  only  very  little  of  it ;  and  from  its 
liability  to  rust  and  decay,  no  remains  of 
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it  could  be  found  at  the  present  day. 
Copper  was  more  abundant  and  more  easily 
usTought.  Gold  and  silver  were  still  more 
easily  wrought,  but  they  were  not  so  abund- 
ant. Hence  at  the  very  time  when  the  few 
rich  and  powerfiil  families  may  have  had 
copper,  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  a  mixture 
of  these,  generally  known  as  bronze9  the 
poorer  people  of  the  same  tribe  or  nation 
may  have  been,  and  most  probably  were, 
obliged  to  make  the  best  they  could  of  such 
stone  implements  as  they  could  make  for 
themselves  out  of  the  rocks  that  were  within 
their  reach  and  could  be  converted  to  use 
by  the  processes  of  hammering  and  grinding. 
There  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  inferring 
from  the  difference  in  the  implements  used 
any  chronological  series,  still  less  an  interval 
of  many  centuries,  and  perhaps  hundreds 
of  centuries,  between  the  one  age  and  another. 
They  may  have  coexisted  and  been  contem- 
poraneous, if  not  in  the  same  community 
yet  at  least  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
habitable  earth ;  just  as  now  we  have  the 
highest  civilization,  and  in  Africa  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  forms  of  savagery  that  have  ever 
existed  anywhere. 

Still,  however,  the  geological  indications, 
such  as  they  are,  of  the  times  when  the  men 
who  made  and  used  these  implements  lived, 
are  not  to  be  neglected  or  ignored.  They 
are  certainly  worth  something,  notwith- 
standing there  may  be,  as  I  believe  there  is, 
at  present  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  their 
importance  and  to  give  them  an  interpreta- 
tion which  will  be  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
common  beliefs  and  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  But  there  is  too  much  uncertainty 
and  too  much  mere  conjecture  about  the 
matter  at  present  to  give  any  occasion  for 
alarm. 

Even  theBible  itself  gives  indicationsof  un- 
certainty about  the  chronology  of  the  earlier 
facts  which  it  records.  There  is  a  difficulty 
in  believing  that  the  early  men  and  women 


lived  so  long  as  the  period  assigned  them. 
There  is  moreover  an  air  about  the  chrono- 
logical notiticB  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  almost 
inevitably  causes  one  to  hesitate  and  question 
with  himself  whether  these  statements  are  to 
be  taken  as  literal  expressions  of  fia.ct,  or  only 
m  indicative  of  something  not  perhaps 
altogether  well  understood  in  our  age. 

I  have  no  time  or  disposition  to  discnss 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of  man ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  worth  the  while  to  make 
a  remark  or  two  concerning  it  in  passing. 

No  transmutation  of  species  or  derivation 
of  our  species  from  another,  in  the  natural 
history  sense  of  that  word,  has  yet  hesa 
proved  to  have  taken  place.    All  that  has 
been  shown  is  that  great  changes  in  the 
structure,  external  appearance  and  modes 
and  habits  of   life,  may  be  made  in  the 
progeny  of  any  one  pair  during  a  series  of 
years  by  climate,  mode  of  life,  congenital 
variations :  "  the  struggle  for  life  and  survival 
of  the  fittest,"  etc.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Darwin 
haa  done  the  cause  of  science  and  truth  a 
great  service.      He  has  removed  in  fact, 
perhaps  without  intending  it,  the  strongest 
argument  that  has  ever  been  urged  against 
the  unity  of  the  human  race  and  their 
derivation  from  one  common  pair.     He  has 
shown  that  diversifications  in  the  offspring  of 
any  pair,  human  or  merely  animal,  as  great 
as  now   exist    among  men,  not  only  may 
occur,  but  that  they  are  more  likely  to  occur 
than  not.    But  neither  Mr.  Darwin  or  any- 
body else  has  shown  that  the  offspring  of  any 
pair  by  any.  of  these  means  ever  exceed  the 
specific  characteristics  or  differentia  of  the 
species  to  which  the  parents  themselves  be- 
longed.   All  that  they  claim  to  have  shown, 
when  they  are  pressed  by  the  close  question- 
ing of  an  adversary,  is,  that  they  have  shown 
that  changes,  as  great  as  would  be  those 
from  one  species  to  another,  have  taken  place. 
But  a  change  or  difference  may  bo  very  great 
in  one  respect  and  yet  be  quite  insignificant 
in  another.  The  change  or  difference  between 
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a  new-born  infant  and  a  full-grown  man  is 
yeiy  great  in  one  sense  and  that  a  most  im- 
portant one,  yet  it  is  a  change  that  is  wholly 
insignificant  in  respect  to  natural  history 
clasBifications.  Nobody  ever  thought  of 
regarding  the  infant  and  the  man  into  which 
he  grew  up,  as  belonging  to  different  species. 
So  too  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  my  cat  and  the  towering  lion  of  the 
African  jungle — ^much  greater  in  the  estima- 
tion of  common  uneducated  persons,  than 
the  difference  between  my  cat  and  my  little 
dog,  which  is  of  ahnost  the  same  size  and 
colour  as  the  cat.  And  yet  the  cat  and  the 
lion  belong  to  the  same  genus, /<?/i9,  and  the 
dog  is  allied  to  the  fox,  the  hyena  and  the 
jackal  And  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
Hr.  Darwin  has  established,  the  domestic 
eat  and  the  lion  may  have  descended  from 
the  same  pair.  But  he  has  adduced  nothing 
to  show  that  the  dog  and  the  cat  may  have 
had  at  any  age,  however  remote,  the  same 
parentage.  No  instance  of  the  transition  from 
one  set  of  specific  characteristics  to  another 
has  been  shown  to  have  taken  place.  Nor 
have  these  writers,  in  my  estimation,  shown 
that  any  such  transition  is  possible  under  the 
laws  of  Nature. 

Another  remark  occurs  to  me  as  important 
in  this  connection.  The  researches  into  the 
past  have  not  brought  to  light  any  proof  of 
the  existence  in  any  former  age  of  any 
species  or  variety  of  the  anthropoid  apes  that 
were  more  like  human  beings  than  some  of 
those  that  are  living  at  the  present  day.  So 
too  on  the  other  hand,  the  researches  into  the 
past  have  not  succeeded  in  showing  that  the 
earliest  men^  traces  of  whose  existence  on 
the  earth  have  been  found,  were  any  lower — 
even  if  they  were  so  low — ^in  the  scale,  as 
some  of  the  lowest  of  the  savage  tribes  now 
living.  On  the  contrary,  with  one  single 
exception— ihe  Neanderthal  skull,  now 
acknowledged  to  have  been  that  of  an  idiot 
—all  the  bones,  more  especially  the  skull 
and  £akce  bones  that  have  been  found,  which 


can  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
earlier  races,  indicate  brain  development  and 
mental  capacity  equal  to  that  of  the  civi- 
lized races  that  now  inhabit  Europe.  The 
skeleton  recently  found  at  Mentone  has 
occasioned  much  discussion.  Many  scien- 
tific men  denied  its  great  antiquity  at  once 
and  off-hand,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  any  human  being  could  have 
had  such  a  brain  development  at  so  early  a 
stage  of  human  existence.  They  were  pre- 
occupied by  a  theory,  and  hence  were  dis- 
posed to  prejudge  the  case.  But  setting 
theory  aside,  the  facts  go  to  show,  and  seem 
to  show  conclusively,  that  this  skeleton  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Europe  of  whose  existence  we  have  any 
remains  or  other  satisfactory  proof. 

But  the  facts  are,  we  have  no  proof  of 
either  anthropoid  apes  that  were  more  like 
men,  or  men  that  were  more  like  apes,  any- 
where in  the  geological  past,  than  those  that 
are  now  found  to  be  in  existence.  Con- 
sequently there  is  no  proof  of  a  time  when 
the  two  races  were  more  nearly  alike  than 
they  are  now.  Hence  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  or  to  authorize  us  to  believe,  that  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  the  birth  of  a  human 
child  from  any  pair  of  anthropoid  apes  would 
have  been  less  of  a  marvel,  more  contrary  to 
experience  or  less  at  variance  with  the  laws 
and  phenomena  of  nature,  than  such  an 
occurrence  would  be  to-day  if  it  should 
happen  in  Bamum's  Museum  or  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  of  Paris.  And  so  great 
would  be  the  marvel,  so  unnatural  the 
occurrence,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
amount  or  kind  of  testimony  would  induce 
the  scientific  men  of  the  world  to  believe  the 
thing  had  actually  occurred,  however  and 
wherever  the  testimony  might  be  set  forth. 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  a  human  child  of  the 
lowest  species  or  tribe  now  known  to  exist 
should  be  so  bom  no  ape  mother  now  known 
to  be  in  existence  could  nurture  and  sustain 
it  through  the  first  hours  of  its  existence,  to 
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say  nothing  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  term 
when  it  could  take  care  of  itself.  The  only 
possibility  of  bridging  over  the  chasm  is  the 
hope  that  some  "  missing  link''  will  yet  be 
found — a  hope  which  we  may  safely  pronounce 
now  to  be  hopeless.  Br.  Gill  in  Appleton's 
PoptUar  Science  Monthly,  Oct.  1874,  p.  644, 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  Man  of  Mentone : 

With  the  eyidenoes  of  the  exiatence  of  man 
specialized  as  much  as  he  now  is,  at  a  period  so  early 
as  he  iB  known  to  have  lived,  it  is  scarcely  too  rash  to 
aawrt  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  to  find  any  evidence 
of  his  simian  origin  in  any  bones  exhumed  in  the  later 
f  onnations  in  Europe,  much  less  in  America.  And  in 
view  of  the  negative  results  of  the  extensive  paleon- 
tological  explorations  made  in  Europe,  it  Ib  almost  as 
unlikely  that  any  such  remains  wiU  ever  be  found  even 
in  the  anterior  formations. 

He  thinks,  however,  that  "  it  would  be 
too  rash  to  predict  that  no  such  intermediate 
link  will  ever  be  found."  And  this  is  all 
of  scientific  fact  or  basis  that  can  be  alleged 
for  the  evolutionist  theory  of  the  origin  of 
man.  We  cannot  say  that  it  is  impossible 
but  that  some  indications  of  it  may  yet  be 
found — at  present  we  have  none ! 

I  think  therefore  that  there  is  no  exaggera- 
tion in  the  statement  that  the  fact  of  man's 
introduction  upon  the  earth,  after  all  that 
science  has  done,  and  notwithstanding  all 
that  it  has  done,  and  all  that  it  hopes  and 
promises  to  do,  stands  forth  clearly  as  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  some  Being  who 
is  the  Creator  of  man,  to  whom  man  is  in- 
debted for  his  existence,  to  whom  and  to 
whose  laws  he  is  subject  here,  and  to  whose 
righteous  retribution  he  must  submit  here- 
after, just  as  clearly,  as  surely,  and  as  un- 
answerably as  any  fact  whatever  is  or  can  be 
considered  to  be,  a  proof  of  something  before 
it  which  we  regard  and  call  its  cause.  All 
the  scrutinies  which  scientific  scepticism 
can  suggest,  all  the  conjectures  and  hypo- 
theses which  metaphysical  speculation 
can  propose  or  invent,  have  only  left 
the  position   clearer,  stronger,   and  more 


inevitable  than  before,  that  man's  existence 
implies  the  existence  of  man's  Creator,  and 
shows  that  that  Creator  must  have  been  a 
Personal  Agent,  possessed  of  all  the  attri- 
butes, moral  and  intellectual,  which  con- 
stitute an  overruling  Providence  and  a 
righteous  Moral  Governor. 

But  what  was  the  condition  of  man  when 
he  was  created  ?  We  might  draw  an  infer- 
ence firom  the  fact  of  his  creation  to  the 
character  of  man  when  he  first  came  from 
the  hands  of  his  Maker.  But  of  this  I  do 
not  propose  now  to  avail  myself  I  start 
rather,  with  the  fact  that  on  any  theory  and 
in  any  view,  I  believe  it  is  conceded  that  at 
first  there  were  but  few,  perhaps  only  two, 
human  beings  in  existence  in  any  one 
locality. 

According  to  the  Mosaic  account,  God 
created  only  one  pair  and  from  them  was 
''  all  the  earth  overspread."  On  the  theozy 
formerly  held  by  some  men  of  great  name, 
among  whom  was  Agassiz,  it  was  supposed 
that  there  were  several  centres  of  creation, 
with  probably  only  one  pair  in  each  at  first : 
so  that  all  mankind,  instead  of  having  de- 
scended from  one  pair,  descended  from 
several,  say  seven  or  eight.  I  say  a  theory 
"  formerly  held,"  I  do  not  know  that  Agassiz 
ever  abandoned  it.  But  the  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  greater  antiquity  for  man 
than  was  generally  assigned  to  him,  and  the 
acceptance,  universal,  as  I  believe  it  to  be 
among  scientific  men,  of  the  doctrine  of 
variation  under  the  influence  of  physical 
circumstances  and  by  congenital  peculiari- 
ties, which  Darwin  has  done  so  much  to 
establish  and  illustrate,  has  for  the  most 
part  removed  all  inducements  to  believe  in 
or  assert  a  diversity  of  origin  for  man. 

The  evolutionists  and  Darwinians,  so 
called,  who  nevertheless,  in  this  at  least 
out-Darwin  Darwin  himself,  ai^d  are  dis- 
ciples going  beyond  their  master,  all  hold, 
so  far  as  I  know,  to  the  unity  of  the  origin 
of  man  as  at  least  the  most  probable,  and  a 
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doctrine  firom  which  nothing  that  is  known 
on  the  subject  would  justify  us  in  dis- 
senting. They  seem  to  find  it  difficult 
enough  to  suppose — ^I  say  nothing  about 
beUmng — ^the  origin  of  two  persons  by  the 
process  of  evolution  and  development  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  Personal  Creator, 
without  taxing  our  credulity  any  farther^and 
supposing  that  more  than  two  or  possibly 
one  ever  came  into  existence  in  that  way. 

1  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  probabilities — 
or  rather  the  possible  hypotheses — of  the 
case.  There  are  in  fact  two.  One  is  that 
once  or  twice  in  the  millions  of  ages  some 
one  individual  has  appeared  so  unlike  its 
parents,  that  it  became  the  progenitor  of  a 
new  species,  and  at  last  by  some  freak  of 
nature,  or  as  I  should  rather  say,  some  in- 
terposition of  Providence,  one  possessed  of 
a  true  man  nature  was  bom  into  the  world, 
and  nurtured  to  maturity  by  those  who  had 
no  such  attributes,  and  the  race  of  men  had 
their  origin.  The  only  approach  to  an 
^c^  for  such  a  case  is  those  monstrosities 
that  sometimes  occur  among  men  and 
domesticated  animals,  in  which  new  traits 
and  peculiarities  appear  and  become  per- 
petual by  the  laws  of  heredity  and  natural 
election.  I  say  "  approach  to  an  analogy," 
but  such  cases,  as  they  have  been  known  to 
^^ccttT,  do  not  resemble  the  one  supposed 
^ugh  to  constitute  so  much  as  a  real 
analogy,  much  less,  therefore,  an  instance  in 
^,  a  case  in  point. 

The  other  hypothesis  is  that  all  or  nearly 
all  the  anthropoid  apes*  in  a  certain  favoured 

*  I  say  apes ;  but  I  believe  it  has  been  lately  dia- 
covered  that  there  is  snch  a  diversity  in  the  order  and 
dinner  of  the  development  of  the  brain  in  the 
cmbryoiiic  state  between  man  and  the  apes,  that  the 
^ypotheriaof  development  "m  that  line"  has  been 
abandoned  by  many  of  the  best  informed  evolution- 
»*ta.  It  is  thoQ^t  that  man  mnst  have  developed  up 
^m  "pnioplam  "  along  '*  another  line,"  the  highest 
wUrt  "link "now  or  ever  known  to  have  eidsted  is 
i^dosl  See  Quatrefnges'  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  Ap- 
I'lrton'sBd,  p.  161,  Note  H. 


locality,  grew  up,  gradually  improving  by 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  until 
they  all  became  human,  and  the  men  and 
women  were  as  numerous  in  that  habitat  as 
the  apes  had  been  before.  But  even  so, 
they  could  have  been  only  few  in  point  of 
numbers,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
territory  in  which  they  lived.  And  this  is 
now  my  main  point. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  these  human  beings 
to  be  living  in  a  habitat  or  centre  small  in 
extent ;  and  at  any  rate  whether  small  or 
large  comparatively,  surrounded  by  barriers 
which  they  were  not  inclined  to  pass.  Let 
it  be,  for  the  purposes  of  the  illustration, 
an  island,  or  river  basin  surrounded  by 
deserts,  or  more  likely  hills  not  adapted  to 
human  habitations  on  the  tops,  or  &r  up 
the  sides,  with  the  ocean  in  one  direction 
and  some  barrier  in  the  other. 

Now  for  a  time  there  would  be  so  few  of 
them  that  they  could  live  and  have  enough, 
with  little  or  no  labour.  Fruits  that  grow 
spontaneously  would  supply  their  wants. 
But  in  time  their  numbers  would  increase  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  supplies  would  be 
short  and  relief  in  some  way  would  become 
a  necessity.  Without  going  through  with 
all  the  stages  and  phases  and  supposable 
modifications  of  the  case,  we  may  pass  on  to 
say  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when 
one  of  two  things  must  be  done ;  either  some 
measures  be  taken  to  check  further  increase  of 
population,  or  some  means  adopted  involving 
labour,  to  increase  the  supplies.  Perhaps 
both  in  different  degrees  might  occur  at  the 
same  time. 

But,  at  all  events,  we  have  now  a  most 
important  crisis. 

If  the  men  of  the  tribe  or  nation,  the 
strong  and  the  healthy,  have  enough  of 
affection  for  the  weaker,  the  wives  and 
daughters,  the  infirm  parents  and  the  feeble 
children,  the  disabled  brother  or  the  invalid 
sister,  to  impose  upon  themselves  the  re- 
straints of  self-denial  and  the  toils  of  labour. 
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in  order  that  these  relations  may  not  starve 
and  suffer  want,  we  have  the  beginning  of 
civilization ;  the  idea  and  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty come  at  once.  Moral  precepts,  and 
some  form  of  government,  acquiesced  in  for 
its  beneficial  effects  are  sure  to  follow  very 
soon.  Industry,  toil  and  frugality,  stimulate 
to  discoveries  of  methods  of  economy,  the 
division  of  labour,  the  invention  of  tools,  the 
domestication  of  animals  that  are  useful  for 
both  food  and  labour,  and  the  utilization  of 
the  forces  of  nature.    Civilization  has  begun. 


The  difference  between  the  two  conmmiii- 
ties  when  this  crisis  comes  may  be  very  slight 
— so  small  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  current  is  tamed  ia 
the  one  way  or  in  the  other  by  men's  physical 
circumstances  and  surroundings,  or  by  T?hat 
most  persons  would  be  dispo^  to  call  a 
mere  accident.  But  the  moment  one  or  the 
other  course  has  been  entered  upon,  influ- 
ences would  begin  to  operate  that  would 
soon  increase  the  original  diversity  of  natural 
disposition  and  characters  and  habits ;  aud 


Man  has  entered  upon  a  career  which 
strengthens  his  domestic  affections,  softens 
and  humanizes  his  heart ;  for  he  cannot  but 
love  the  more  tenderly  those  for  whose 
support  and  comfort  he  has  laboured  the 
most  urgently.  His  course  necessitates  self 
control,  sweetens  selfHsacrifice,  elevates  the 
soul  above  the  body,  and  sets  him  forth 
on  a  career  that  leads  upward  towards  all 
that  man  can  attain  here  or  hope  for  here- 
after. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  men  are  not 
quite  up  to  the  emergencies  of  a  crisis,  if 
they  do  not  love  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  them  well  enough  to  practise  self-denial 
and  take  upon  themselves  toil,  for  their 
sakes,  another  series  of  events  commences — 
another  set  of  influences  begins  to  work; 
and  man  degenerates  downwards  towards 
what  he  was  not  and  could  not  have  been 
before.    Not  only  will  the  strong  help  them- 
selves to  whatever  there  is,  but  sooner  or 
later  they  will  plan  and  execute  marauding 
expeditions  upon  neighbouring  tribes   and 
families.    Child  murder  and  the  murder  of 
the  old,  the  feeble,  the  weak,  the  helpless, 
and  the  inefficieut,  is  sure  to  follow.    Can- 
nibaUsm  is  likely  to  be  in  the  train  of  con- 
sequences.   Now,  in  all  this  the  influences 
tend  to  brutalize  and  degrade  the  race ;  and 
their  experience  is  as  surely  and  as  inevitably 
an  education  downwards  as  the  other — ^the 
one  we  have  just  supposed — ^is  an  education 
Upwards,  towards  civilization. 


these  would  in  the  course  of  time  come  to  be 
found  as  widely  diverse  as  those  that  now 
distinguish  the  most  degraded,  brutalized 
savages  from  the  most  refined  and  civilized 
I  citizens  of  a  well  ordered  commonwealth. 

Now  in  view  of  this  fact,  it  seems  to  me 
as  absurd  to  suppose  as  most  of  the  mate- 
rialists, and  so-called  scientific  men  of  the 
day,  do  suppose,  that  the  first  human  beings 
were  like  the  lowest  savages  of  the  present 
day,  or  possibly  lower,  as  it  would  be  to 
suppose  that  they  were  as  high  in  the  scale 
of  knowledge  and  in  the  practice  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  as  the  most  highly  dvilized 
nations  of  this  nineteenth  century.  Savagery 
has  been  as  truly  an  education  downwards 
as  civilization  itself  has  b^^  <^^  education 
upwards.  Man  could  not  have  been  at  first 
what  he  is  now,  either  in  the  abodes  of  the 
most  savage  degradation  or  in  the  highest 
homes  of  civilization. 

I  believe  that  man  has  nowhere  been  found 
without  these  five  elements,  which  while  they 
distinguish  him  by  an  impassable  barrier  from 
brutes — even  the  highest  and  most  nearly 
allied  to  man,  as  apes  or  dogs— do  also  con- 
stitute the  basis  and  the  possibility  of  a 
civilization  for  aU. 

I.  The  use  of  fire,  by  which  they  can  both 
protect  themselves  from  the  cold  and  coot 
their  food,  and  thus  render  many  articles 
that  could  not  otherwise  be  so  used,  senioe- 
able  as  a  means  of  support  By  this  one 
thing  the  number  of  human  beings  which 
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the  earth  can  be  made  to  supply  ivith  the 
necessaries  of  life  is  increased  probably  more 
than  a  thousand  fold. 

II.  Some  tools  or  implements  by  which 
man  can  make  the  forces  of  nature  useful  to 
him  in  doing  his  work  for  him.  He  can 
throw  a  stone,  string  a  bow,  attach  a  hook  to 
a  line,  form  a  dart  or  lance,  and  use  a  stick  to 
stir  the  earth  in  order  to  promote  the  growth 
of  needed  vegetables.  He  can  even  tame 
animab  and  make  them  work  for  him. 

III.  Domestic  afifections  which  lie  at  the 
foondation  of  the  family.  And  by  afTections 
I  mean  something  more  than  the  mere  pro- 
creative  instinct,  which  brings  the  sexes 
together  upon  occasion  and  keeps  the  mother 
at  least  in  attendance  upon  her  young  for  a 
brief  period  until  adolescence.  Animals  are 
indeed  gregarious,  but  man  alone  is  social. 
And  in  this  social  nature  is  the  foundation 
and  the  possibility  for  civilization.  In  man 
it  is  something  to  which  the  instinct  of 
reproduction  is  subordinate,  as  everywhere  in 
the  constitution  of  mau  the  indications  are 
that  die  body  is  subordinate  to  the  mind, 
the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  the  life  that  now  is  to 
one  that  is  higher  and  hereafter. 

IV.  But  still  higher ;  man  is  everywhere 
characterized  by  the  use  of  language — ^words 
and  sentences  that  express  thought,  rather 
than  mere  emotions,  like  the  cries  of  animals. 
Without  going  into  disputed  matters  too 
deeply,  I  can  express  what  I  mean  by  saying 
that  no  ATiimftk  have  a  language  into  which 
common  nouns,  verbs,  etc.,  enter  as  distinct 
parts  of  speech^  performing  distinct  and 
separate  functions.  And  no  race  or  tribe  of 
men  has  ever  yet  been  found  that  had  not 
such  a  language,  with  the  elements  named 
in  it.  The  process  of  abstract  thought,  out 
of  which  language  arises,  is  new  in  man. 
We  find  not  even  the  germ  or  rudiment  of 
it  in  any  class  or  species  of  animals.  There 
y^  nothing  in  animals  which  can  grow  into  it, 
nothing  that  can  be  developed,  meta- 
morphosed, or  transformed  into  it. 
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V.  And  finally  there  are  no  human  beings 
without  the  elements  of  a  religion.  Says 
Sir  John  Lubbock  :* 

If  the  mere  sensation  of  fear,  and  the  recognition 
that  there  are  probably  other  beings  more  powerful 
than  man,  are  sufficient  alone  to  constitute  a  religion, 
then  we  must,  I  think,  admit  that  religion  is  general 
to  the  human  race. 

The  concession  is  grudgingly  made,  and 
many  of  the  words  used,  and  the  forms  and 
terms  of  expression,  show  how  reluctantly 
and  painfully  the  admission  came  from  his 
pen.  But  it  came.  And  it  serves  us  a  good 
purpose.  If  Lubbock  concedes  the  point, 
nobody  else  is  likely  to  deny  it.  We,  at 
least,  may  safely  assume  it  as  no  longer  in 
dispute. 

What  I  mean,  however,  is  that  no  race  or 
tribe  has  been  found  that  did  not  either 
believe  iii  unseen  beings,  or  ascribe  to  seen 
and  visible  things  some  supernatural  powers, 
which  constituted  the  basis  of  fetichism. 
There  was,  at  all  events,  a  belief  in  the 
unseen,  a  fear  of  it,  a  reverence  for  it,  a 
deference  to  it,  and  a  regulation  of  the  life 
and  actions  in  accordance  with  it. 

I  think  that  fetichism  is  manifestly  a 
degradation.  I  think  .that  the  glimpses  that 
we  get  in  one  way  and  another  into  .the 
early  condition  of  man — I  speak,  of  course, 
entirely  irrespective  of  Revelation — ^go  to 
show  that  man  was  first  a  believer  in  a  One 
Being — an  "unconscious  monotheist,"  as 
Max  Miiller  calls  him,  believing  in  a  one 
God,  without  knowing  thdt  he  was  One, 
without  so  much  as  having  asked  himself 
whether  He  was  One  or  many.  There  came, 
as  I  think,  a  two-fold  development ;  one  in 
each  of  two  different  directions,  though  both 
in  a  sense,  and  that  a  most  important  one, 
downwards.  With  the  Aryan  and  the 
Semitic  races  the  development  and  growth 
of  language  led  to  a  form  of  polytheism,  in 
which  there  came  to  be  as  many  gods  as 
there  had  been  attributes  or  actions  ascribed 
to  the  One.    Thus,  from  omnipotent,  they 
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come  to  believe  in  Omnipotence  as  a  god, 
from  creation,  Creator,  from  ruling,  a  Ruler, 
and  thus  these — Omnipotence,  Creator  and 
Ruler — were  supposed  to  be  different  deities. 
Some  nations,  as  did  the  Aryans  for  the 
most  part,  holding  to  many  or  all  of  them ; 
and  others,  as  the  Semitics,  each  nation 
taking  one,  as  the  £1  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
Moloch  of  the  Ammonites,  Baal  of  the 
Sidonians,  Rimmon  of  the  Damascenes, 
etc.,  etc. 

But  in  the  other  direction,  among  the  two 
other  great  families  of  man — two,  and  unlike 
in  many  respects,  but  most  marvellously 
alike  in  others ;  I  mean  the  Mongols  of 
Northeastern  Asia  and  the  Negroes  of 
Africa — ^the  development  of  language  took 
another  course.  Insight  and  reasoning  seem 
to  have  been  less  active,  words  did  not  begin 
to  assume  derivative  forms  and  to  be  distin- 
guished by  inflections  and  tense  or  case 
endings.  Few  or  no  really  abstract  terms 
were  formed,  no  new  names  for  their  gods 
grew  up,  and  they  degenerated  into  ascribing 
supernatural  powers  and  virtues  to  animals 
and  inanimate  things,  and  became  mere  fetich 
worshippers  and  so  remain  to  tliis  day. 

Among  the  Semitics  we  have  Abraham  and 
Moses,  teaching  a  monotheism,  consciously 
and  designedly,  with  an  intensely  deep  feel- 
ing of  its  importance,  and  upon  authority,  as 
a  command.  Among  the  Aryans  we  have 
(to  speak  only  of  the  Greeks)  a  Socrates,  a 
Plato,  and  a  Plutarch,  teaching  as  a  philosophy 
the  Oneness  of  God,  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  over  all  the  gods  of  the 
popular  theology,  or  m3rthology  rather,  of  the 
age.  And  in  our  day  we  have  science  con- 
firming this  doctrine  in  all  the  varied  argu- 
ments produced  in  the  department  of  science 
known  as  Natural  Theology. 

The  Greeks,  a  few  of  the  wisest  and  best 
of  them,  attained  to  monotheism  as  a  living 
principle,  by  reasoning ;  the  Jews,  by  faith 
and  obedience.  In  Christianity  the  two  were 
united,  and  the  problem  of  modern  civiliza- 


tion is  to  reconcile  these  two  elements, 
theology  and  science,  faith  and  religion— the 
belief  in  a  worship  of  Grod  and  the  exercise 
of  observation  and  reason,  in  all  the  affairs 
of  life  ;  a  rational  faith  and  a  faithful  reason 
But  as  for  the  other  two  great  families,  the 
Negro  and  the  Asiatic,  it  is  our  work  to  ele- 
vate them  to  a  better  life. 

There  can  be  no  civilization  without  the 
industry  that  creates  wealth,  and  the  faith 
that  believes  in  and  submits  to  the  One  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  the  Universe.  Nor  do  I  see 
any  way  in  which  this  faith  can  be  spread 
abroad  and  maintained  among  mankind,  ex- 
cept by  just  such  missionary  work  as  we  are 
now  doing — just  such,  only  far  more  zealous 
and  persistent.  I  speak,  of  course,  from  a 
purely  scientific  point  of  view ;  the  same  may 
be  said  with  tenfold  energy  and  deamess, 
from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  and  from  the 
heart  that  has  experienced  the  blessed  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit  of  grace. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  confirm  the 
view  I  have  presented  of  the  first  step  to- 
wards civilization  by  any  considerable  array 
of  historic  facts.  We  are  speaking  of  a  time 
far  back  of  any  authentic  history.  Even  the 
few  rays  of  light  which  comparative  philology 
sheds  upon  that  early  period  are  not  such  as 
to  be  of  much  use.  Long  since,  in  the 
animal  world  each  habitat  has  been  as  fiill  of 
the  animals  of  each  species  as  the  amount  of 
food,  the  number  and  character  of  enemies 
and  physical  circumstances  will  allow. 
The  same  is  true  of  savage  man,  they  can 
increase  in  numbers  only  by  a  resort  to  some 
process  of  productive  industry  that  will  in- 
crease the  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  etc. 
Nay,  there  is  no  abode  of  savage  man  in 
which  the  population  has  not  long  since 
reached  the  point  where  either  some  form 
of  laborious  industry  or  some  means  o{ 
preventing  increase  by  inhuman  and  un- 
natural life-taking,  had  become  a  necessity 
and  had  been  put  in  practice.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  former,  vit : 
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kbits  of  industry,  toil  and  labour,  assumed 
for  the  generous  and  magnanimous  purpose 
of  benefiting  others,  would  exert  a  good,  an 
devating  tendency,  wldle  the  others,  un- 
natural and  inhuman  life-taking,  would 
harden  the  heart,  deaden  the  sensibilities, 
and  degrade  man  so  that  under  such  in- 
fluences he  would  become  worse  morally  and 
in  his  instinctive  tendencies,  though  he  might 
become  sharper  and  more  cunning  in  his 
mental  habits.  The  crisis  or  turning-point 
could  not  fail  to  come,  and  when  it  had  once 
arrived  it  could  not  fail  to  bring  with  it  in- 
fluences that  would  be  powerful  for  good  or 
for  evil ;  influences  which  could  not  leave 
man  as  they  found  him,  or  allow  him  to  be 
any  longer  what  he  was  before.  From  this 
time  onward  civilized  or  savage  he  must  be- 
come. He  was  neither  before,  and  could  not 
have  been  or  become  either  without  the  in- 
fluences of  an  increasing  density  of  popula- 
tion. 

Hence  the  preposterous  absurdity,  as  it 
^eems  to  me,  of  supposing  as  Lubbock,  and 
the  men  generally  of  the  materialistic  school 
are  disposed  to  do,  that  the  lowest  savages 
we  can  find  anywhere  on  the  earth  now  are 
the  most  nearly  like  what  the  earliest  men 
were— like  what  all  men  were  in  their  earliest 
^tage,  and  that  those  next  above  them  in  the 
^ale  are  the  representatives  of  the  second 
stage  in  human  history,  chronologically  con- 
adered  Primitive  man,  "Man  primeval," 
has  doubtless  descended  as  far  downwards  in 
his  moral  cliaracter  in  becoming  a  savage  as 
Le  was  advanced  or  improved  intellectually 
and  in  scientific  attainments  by  becoming 
the  civilized  inhabitant  of  tins  Nineteenth 
Century. 

I  have  not  been  aiming  in  this  article  to 
vindicate  the  historic  character  or  the 
accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  contained 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  I  have  aimed  to 
Aow  rather  that  the  Darwinian  or  evolution 
theory  of  the  origin  of  man  is,  in  our 
present  state  of  the  knowledge  of  facts, 


simply  preposterous,  and  will  be  seen  to  be 
so  whenever  our  attention  is  directed  to  the 
weak  but  most  fundamental  point  in  the 
theory.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  also 
that  any  theory  of  the  early  condition,  of 
man  and  of  the  origin  of  his  civilization, 
which  assumes  that  he  was  at  first  a  savage 
as  low  as,  or  possibly  lower  than,  any  of  the 
savages  now  in  existence,  is  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  the  facts  that  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  historic  and  philological  re- 
searches, but  also  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Man  could 
not  have  been  at  first  such  as  he  is  now, 
whether  savage  or  civilized,  or  such  as  he 
became  soon  after  the  time  when  the  human 
inhabitants  had  grown  to  be  so  numerous 
that  either  labour  and  self-denial,  or 
something  worse  had  become  a  necessity. 
From  that  moment  onward,  he  must  of 
necessity  and  inevitably  become  better  or 
worse.  The  struggle  for  life  would  inevitably 
develop  the  heroic  virtues  implied  in  the 
sacrifice  of  self  for  the  good  of  others,  or  the 
baser  vices  of  selfishness  and  a  hardened 
disregard  of  the  life  and  welfare  of  others. 
From  this  dilemma  there  was  no  escape. 

And  the  doctrine  here  deduced  from 
scientific  facts  and  principles  is,  in  a  general 
way,  in  harmony  with  the  Mosaic  narrative. 
Or  rather,  perhaps,  we  had  better  say  that  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  that  narrative.  The 
relation  is  about  the  same  as  that  between 
the  statements  in  Genesis  and  the  facts  that 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches 
of  geologists.  The  Scriptures  do  not  teach 
science  as  such ;  they  do  not  descend  to 
scientific  detail,  nor  do  they  use  scientific 
or  technical  terms.  So  with  regard  to 
history  and  the  early  condition  of  man  ;  only 
the  case  is  somewhat  reversed,  as  in  fact  its 
very  nature  would  seem  to  require. 

Here  we  can  ascertain  from  facts  and 
reasoning,  only  the  most  vague  and  general 
outline  of  what  may,  or  perhaps  we  had 
better  say,  what  must   have   been  ;    the 
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Scriptures  could  give  and  may  have  given 
the  historic  detail  of  date,  place,  and  the 
names  of  persons  and  participators  in  the 
events  which,  certainly  in  some  form  or 
another,  must  have  occurred.  According  to 
the  Scriptures,  primitive  man — ^man  primeval 
— was  neither  savage  nor  civilized ;  he  was 
merely  the  beginning,  the  material  out  of 
which  by  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God, 
civilized  men,  and  something  even  better 
than  that,  holy  men  could  be  made  ;  or  from 
which  by  disobedience  and  sin  something 
worse  than  any  of  the  brutes  then  created, 
would  be  the  inevitable  result. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  Science 
and  the  Bible  both  concur  in  teaching  that 
man  must  have  had  a  Creator,  and  that 
when  he  came  from  that  Creator's  hands  he 
was  "good,"  good  and  upright,  capable  of 
becoming,  in  some  respects  at  least,  better, 
and  yet  liable,  through  disobedience  and 
transgression,  to  become  worse,  much 
worse. 

And  science  and  theology  are  in  harmony 
in  other  respects  as  well.  To  elevate  the 
savage  we  must  not  only  change  his  heart 
and  raise  his  views,  from  the  mere  fetich 
which  he  worships,  to  the  God  Whom  he 
should  adore ;  but  we  want  science  also  to 
teach  him  what  those  mere  sticks  and  stones, 
those  mere  plants  and  animals  are ;  how 
much  superior  to  them  he  is,  how  utterly 
idle  are  the  feelings  with  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  regard  them.  Science  is  a 
powerful  means  of  clearing  away  superstition. 
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It  led   the  Greeks  from   polytheism  and 
mythology  up   to  monotheism  and  moral 
philosophy.    It  has  done  its  full  share  to- 
wards delivering  the  Protestant  world  of  this 
Nineteenth  Century  from  the  superstitioDs 
and  puerilities  of  the  worship  in  the  middle 
ages.     It  will  be  no  less  powerful  as  a  mean> 
of  converting  the  heathen  and  bringing  them 
up  to  a  mental  status  in  which  their  old 
feticlusm  will  be  impossible.  Perhaps  science 
is  rather  sceptical  in  its  nature  ;  but  then  the 
whole  history  of  man  shows  that  he  needs 
some  antidote  to  superstition,  something  to 
keep  Jiim  from  the  mental  weakness  in  which 
superstition  is  possible  and  perhaps  inevitable. 
Between  the  two  extremes  man  seems  des- 
tined to  oscillate  until  he  can  settle  down  in 
the  happy  medium,  where  faith  will  supple- 
ment science,  and  science  itself  will  guard 
faith  from  settling  down  into  a  mere  supersti- 
tion.   If  it  is  true,  as  it  most  certainly  is 
that  science  or  mere  knowledge  can  never 
satisfy  all  of  man's  wants,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  man  without  science  and  scientific  cul- 
ture  becomes  superstitious,  and  falls  the  easy 
prey  to  priestcraft  and  delusion.    The  old 
Semitic  elements  of  faith   and  obedience 
need  to  be  supplemented  and  modified  by 
the   Aryan   elements  of  independence  of 
thought  and  rational  self-control.    Each  of 
these  are  good  ;  but  neither  of  them  alone 
is  the  best  that  man  can  have.     The  fusion 
and  blending  of  the  two  in  their  proper  and 
harmonious  proportions   seems   to  be  the 
problem  of  our  age. 
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The  Natube  of  Angels. 


By  I>r.  Kurtz,  Professor  at  Dorpat. 


HE  angels  are  spirits,  wevfmra^  Heb. 
i.  14  This  term  expresses,  first, 
something  positive,  and  second, 
>.>mething  negative  concerning  the  nature 
^<r  being  of  the  angels; 

The  idea  of  spirituality  is  the  positive 
phase  of  this  term.  According  to  it,  the 
angeb  are  free  personalities,  endowed  with 
self-consciousness,  in  opposition  to  the  mere 
offspring  of  nature,  incapable  of  freedom 
and  without  personality.  If,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  division  which  uni- 
versally obtain,  we  divide  all  created  things 
into  ^irit  and  nature,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  determining  to  which  of  tbe 
two  spheres  the  angels  belong. 

The  whole  Biblical  view  respecting  these 
heings  conforms  to  this  designation  of  them 
^spirits,  frx)m  the  most  essential  peculiar- 
ities of  their  being.  They  never  appear  as 
inere  forces  of  nature,  or  as  unconscious, 
cosmical  life-potencies,  although  they  are, 
indeed,  often  revealed  as  media  or  bearers 
<>f  the  same.  Compare  John  v.  4.  No, 
they  ever  appear  as  free  beings,  endowed 
with  consciousness  and  possessed  of  an  in- 
dependent spiritual  existence,  whose  will  is 
never  constrained  to  accord  with  the  will 
and  designs  of  their  Creator,  but  is  left  to 
choose  and  decide  for  itself. 

It  is  the  high  prerogative  of  the  created 
^irit  to  determine  itself,  and  freely  enter 
^y  course  of  development  it  takes.  For 
this  reason  it  was  also  impossible  that  the 
^gels  should  have  been  placed  immediately 
by  the  creation,  in  the  highest  and  most 


complete  stage  of  perfection  which  they 
were  capable  of  reaching,  and  for  which 
they  were  designed  by  their  Creator.  Nay, 
rather,  they  were  to  reach  that  advanced 
goal,  through  their  own  strivings  and  efforts, 
through  the  emplojnnent  of  their  own  high- 
est powers.  But  they  possessed  potentially 
and  in  the  germ,  that  high  heritage  to  which 
they  were  to  attain.  Ood  ever  and  always 
gives  before  he  requires  again,  and  his  de- 
mands are  ever  measured  according  to  his 
gifts.  In  harmony  with  this  principle,  the 
capacities  with  which  he  endowed  the  angels, 
were  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  their  fulfil- 
ling their  mission,  and  being  true  to  their 
original  destiny.  The  freedom  of  will  by 
which  they  were  to  decide  for  themselves, 
and  enter  upon  a  course  of  development  of 
their  own  choosing,  involved  also  the  possi- 
bility  of  their  choosing  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God,  of  their  entering  upon  a  course  of 
development  other  than,  and  antagonistic 
to  that  wldch  had  been  originally  set  before 
them,  and  leading  to  wholly  different  results. 
This  was  the  possibility  of  their  revolting 
from  their  high  destiny,  of  their  rebelling 
against  their  Creator  and  Lord ;  and  it  was 
involved  in  their  moral  freedom,  which  was 
at  first  of  a  merely  formal  character,  and  not 
possessed  of  those  characteristics  which  would 
be  attached  to  it,  so  soon  as  they  had  realized 
a  condition  the  offspring  of  their  own  choice. 
The  negative  phase  of  the  term  "  spirits,** 
by  which  the  angels  in  general  are  designated^ 
does  not  force  us  to  deny  all  idea  of  body 
((TCD/Mi)  in  connection  with  the  angels,  for 
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there  are  also  spiritual  bodies  ;*  but  merely 
the  idea  of  a  body  other  than  spiritual — ^a 
fleshly  body,  compounded  of  earthy  materials 
{crtufjM.  xlrvxiKov^  <^^p£)'  "It  excludes" — to 
use  the  words  of  an  esteemed  divinet — "  It 
excludes  all  idea  of  a  life  connected  with 
flesh  and  blood  derived  from  earthly  ma- 
terials, all  idea  of  a  form  of  life  holding  the 
same  confined  relations  to  place  and  space 
as  does  our  gross  organism,  all  idea  of  de- 
pendence upon  conditions  of  life  and  laws 
of  movement  such  as  we  have  to  do  with, 
without  at  all  denying  that  the  angels  have 
proper  bodies,  and  an  outward  life  conform- 
able to  the  nature  of  those  bodies.  For  the 
Scriptures  reveal  to  us  a  sphere  of  corporeal 
life,  in  addition  to  and  beyond  our  own  as  it 
at  present  subsists,  and  which,  just  as  our 
present  life,  with  its  "  tabernacle  of  clay,"  its 
grossearthly  character,  corresponds  to  our  ter- 
restrial system,^  in  like  manner,  as  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  celestial  systems,  is  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  a  pure  spirit  (irvevfux),  just 
as,  further,  our  present  body  is  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  a  mere  ^xn" 

Angels  may  be  called  "Trv€Vfmra"  pure 
spirits,  but  not  men  For  the  angels  possess 
nothing  of  a  character  other  than  spiritual : 
their  corporeality  also  is  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  and  even  their  bodily  constitution 
bespeaks  the  spirit.  The  corporeality  of 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  partakes  not  of  a 
spiritual  but  of  a  fleshly  character :  the 
dualism  of  flesh  and  spirit  has  not  yet  in  his 
case  been  done  away  with,  by  his  fleshly 
body  having  been  glorified  and  transformed 
into  a  spiritual  body.  So  long  as  this 
dualism  still  remains,  man  cannot  be  called 
a  pure  spirit,  a  spirit,  without  any  qualifica^ 
tion. 

The  Bible,  indeed,  does  not  expressly  treat 
of  the  corporeality  of  the  angels.  This  sub- 
ject, however,  did  not  fall  within  the  sphere 

*  a-u/Aura  vyiv/xar/xa,  1  Cor.  xv.  44. 

t  T.  Beck,  ChrisU.  LthrunucMchaft,  L,  176  aeqq. 

X  1  Cor.  XT.  45  Beqq.       ,  ' 


of  its  objects — ^nor  could  it.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Bibli- 
cal doctrine  of  the  angels  presupposes  the 
fact  of  their  having  corporeal  forms,  and  that 
it  furnishes  us  with  many  hints  from  which 
inferences  may  be  drawn,  concerning  the 
nature  and  the  constitution  of  their  bodies. 
The  words  of  Christ  in  Matthew  xzii.  30, 
are  specially  clear  on  this  point  (compare 
Luke  XX.  35,  36.)  In  Matthew  it  is  said : 
"  For  in  the  resurrection  they  (men)  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage ;  but  are 
as  the  angels  of  Grod  in  heaven."  Luke 
adds  :  "  Neither  can  they  die  any  more ;  for 
they  are  equal  unto  the  angels  ;  and  are  the 
children  of  God,  being  the  children  of  the 
resurrection"  The  unprejudiced  reader  can- 
not but  believe  that  corporeality  is  here 
indirectly  predicated  of  the  angels,  who  m 
one  respect  at  least,  are  analogous  to 
what  the  resurrection  bodies  of  our  race 
shall  be — devoid  of  the  characteristic  of 
sex.*  This  is  a  bodily  characteristic,  and 
exerts,  indeed,  during  this  mortal  life,  much 
influence  upon  the  physical  constitution  and 
proportions.  But  when  the  body  dies,  it 
is  immediately  done  away  with.  It  is 
not  in  the  incorporeal  state,  however,  that 
men  are  to  be  like  angels.  They  shall  only 
attain  that  high  honour,  through  the  resiir- 
rectum^  when  they  shall  be  clothed  in  new 
and  glorified  bodies,  which  shall  indeed  pos- 
sess the  characteristics  of  corporeality,  but 
not  those  of  sexuality,  (somewhat  as  the  first 
created  human  being  was  neither  man  nor 
woman  previous  to  the  creation  of  Eve). 
That  Christ  referred  only  to  a  bodily  like- 
ness, when  he  spoke  of  that  high  honour 
which  is  to  be  conferred  on  the  children  of 
the  resurrection — of  being  as  the  angels  of 
God — is  placed  in  the  strongest  and  most 

*  Compare  Meyer  on  Matt  zxii.  SO.  Besides  it  & 
cUar  from  ihit  postage  where  the  resemblance  of  the 
angels  to  the  future  resurrection  body  is  refeired  tcs 
that  we  are  not  to  regard  the  angels  as  pure  ipirits, 
but  as  possessing  extramundane  bodies. 
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anequiYocal  light,  by  the  closing  sentence, 
"  because  they  are  the  children  of  the  resur- 
rection ; "  for  the  resurrection  is  not  to  be 
concerned  in  a  changing  or  transformation 
of  the  spiritual  being,  but  merely  in  the 
reformation  or  renewal  of  the  body.  This 
remarkable  and  weighty  passage  is  of  still 
more  significance  in  view  of  our  design,  when 
combined  with  the  Pauline  doctrine  con- 

CenUDg  spirituxd  bodies  (crtafiaTa  wvevfJUiTiKa), 

Then  speaking  of  the  resurrection.  1  Cor.  xv. 
Nomoreshall  theresurrection  bodypossessthe 
characteristic  of  sex,  than  the  spirit  (pneuma), 
to  which  it  is  to  be  completely  conformed. 
Hence  it  is  that  it  is  called  a  spiritual 
(pneumatic)  body.  It  must  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  the  angels  possess  (however 
different  they  may  be  from  our  resurrection 
bodies,  in  some  respects)  real,  spiritual 
{pneumatic)  bodies.  Thus  also  have  we 
obtained  a  proof  that  the  term  spirits 
(rvcv/ittTa),  by  which  the  angels  are  desig- 
nated, by  no  means  excludes  the  idea  of  their 
corporeal  nature.  It  merely  excludes  the 
idea  of  a  fiesMy  body,  not  of  a  spiritual 
one  however. 

Supported  by  the  clear,  unequivocal  im- 
port of  these  words  from  Matthew  and  Luke, 
ve  can  scarcely  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  true 
interpretation  of  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  40. 
No  one  will  dispute  with  us  the  assumption 
that  Paul  was  acquainted  with  the  words 
spoken  by  our  Lord,  and  that  they  may  have 
been  before  his  mind,  when  stating  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  at  such  length  and 
so  clearly  as  is  done  in  the  15th  chapter  of 
1st  Corinthians. 

The  Apostle's  course  of  reasoning  in  the 
place  in  question,  is  as  follows :  The  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  seems  to  involve 
an  absurdity  (verse  35),  which  must  be  ex- 
plamed.  This  the  Apostle  does,  by  the  in- 
^^Ai^  of  a  grain  of  wheat  cast  into  the 
®^ ;  the  grain  itself  must  become  corrupt 
and  mnst  decay,  before  it  takes  on  a  new 
and  more  glorious  form,  in  the  plant  to 


which  it  gives  rise  (verses  36,  37).  Next, 
in  order  to  show  us  the  resurrection  body  in 
its  two  aspects — that  it  shall  be  as  truly  a 
body  as  our  present  ones  are ;  but  that  it 
shall  be  a  body  of  another  kind — ^he  calls 
our  attention  to  the  great  and  essential 
differences  between  the  bodily  forms  to  be 
met  with  throughout  creation.  He  first 
mentions  (v.  39)  different  kinds  of  the  ter- 
restrial body  (o-dp$)  :  such  as  the  flesh  of 
men,  the  jHesh  of  beasts,  of  fish,  and  of 
birds.  Thus  even  upon  the  earth,  we  find 
(amid  bodies  composed  of  flesh),  those  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  varied  characteristics. 
But  still  more  broad  and  significant  are  the 
distinctions,  when  we  compare  these  terres- 
trial bodies  with  those  which  do  not  partake 
of  a  fleshly  nature — ^with  celestial  bodies. 
"  There  are  also  celestial  bodies,  and  bodies 

terrestrial   (a-tofuiTa  hrovpavta  and  en-iy^ia)  ^ 

but  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  one,  and 
the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  another" 
(verse  40).  As  the  terrestrial  bodies  are 
evidently  those  specified  in  the  preceding 
verse — the  bodies  of  men  and  other  creatures 
inhabiting  the  earth — ^we  naturaUy  and  for 
the  best  of  reasons,  refer  the  expression, 
''celestial  bodies,"  to  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven,  as  proving  that  they  do  indeed 
possess  corporeal  forms.  We  are  forced  to 
this  view,  however,  from  their  being  desig- 
nated as  bodies  (as  a-d/iaTa) ;  for  this  remark- 
able word,  ever  and  without  exception,  not 
only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  throughout 
all  the  Greek  classics,  designates  only  organic 
(living)  bodies,  but  never  inorganic  (dead) 
bodies,  that  is,  bodies  in  the  modem  scientific 
sense  of  the  term.  Consequently,  verse  40 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  succeeding  verse, 
in  which  the  Apostle,  passing  into  another 
sphere  of  the  analogy,  speaks  of  there  being 
one  glory  of  the  sun,  another  of  the  moon, 
another -^f  the  stars  (but  does  ^not  call 
these  bodies  "  o-w/iaTa ").  Nay  rather,  it 
must  be  explained  by  the  verse  which  pre- 
cedes it,  and  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 
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And  just  at  tliat  point,  as  we  believe, 
the  words  of  our  Lord  touching  our  fixture 
bodily  likeness  to  the  angels,  may  have 
passed  through  the  mind  of  the  Apostle. 

We  may  think  strange  of  but  one  point, 
if  the  above  be  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  Apostle's  words ;  and  that  is  this,  that 
he  did  not  distinctly  and  plainly  say,  angelic 
bodies,  instead  of  "  celestial  bodies,"  as  that 
would  have  excluded  all  possibility  of  mis- 
taking his  meaning.  But  that  expression 
would  not  have  been  comprehensive  enough 
for  the  Apostle's  design.  Heaven  contains 
other  bodies  than  merely  those  of  the  angels. 
In  verses  45 — 49,  Christ  is  called  "  the 
heavenly "  {kirovpoLvios)  ;  his  body  is  both  a 
"spiritual"  and  a  "celestial  body;"  and 
this  body  of  our  Lord^  the  direct  type  of 
our  resurrection  bodies,  is  doubtless  compre- 
hended within  the  scope  of  the  40th  verse. 

If  this  interpretation  be  received  as  the 
correct  one,  we  may  find  in  the  same  chapter, 
a  hint  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
bodies  of  the  angels.  The  bodies  of  men 
and  beasts  form  the  same  contrast  in  con- 
nection with  the  bodies  of  the  angels,  as 
that  which  obtains  between  heaven  and 
earth.  It  is  certainly  a  natural  inference  to 
regard  the  bodies  of  angels  as  compounded 
of  celestial  material,  just  as  the  bodies  of 
men  partake  of  the  nature  and  character 
of  earthly  matter  (to  which  the  Apostle  in 
verse  47  expre&sly  refers) ;  for  the  former 
are  called  "  celestial  bodies"  in  the  very 
same  sense  as  the  latter  are  called  "ter- 
restrial bodies."  And  as,  according  to  the 
teachings  of  Scripture,  a  higher  degree  of 
purity  and  perfection  of  matter,  of  splendour 
and  of  glory,  must  be  attributed  to  heaven, 
than  to  the  earth  in  its  present  condition  ; 
so  also  must  we  regard  the  "  celestial" 
bodies  of  angels,  as  possessing  a  more 
refined,  ethereal  and  glorious  character,  than 
the  "terrestrial"  bodies  of  men.*    The  power 

*  The  remarks  of  J.  P.  Lange  (in  his  6ne  treatise  : 
Die  Lehre  von  der  AufersUhung  dea  FleUhes,  in  vol  2. 


of  the  angels,  moreover,  as  referred  to  in 
ii.  Pet.  ii.  11,  and  which  doubtless  is 
manifested  in  connection  with  a  correspond- 
ing physical  or  corporeal  constitution,  is 
represented  as  by  far  more  mighty  and  influ- 
ential than  that  of  men. 

Were  Luther's  translation  of  Psalm  civ.  4 
("He  maketh  his  angels  winds,  and  his 
ministers  flames  of  fire")  unqualifiedly 
correct,  we  might  infer  firom  this  comparison 
of  the  angels  to  the  winds  and  to  lightning, 
that  the  bodies  of  angels  possess  all  the 
qualities  of  lightness  and  velocity  of  move- 
ment, all  that  pervading  energyand  wondrous 
manifestation  of  power,  which  characterize 
these  forces  of  nature.  The  translation  is 
grammatically  correct ;  but  it  seems  more 
in  harmony  with  the  connection  and  the 
sequence  of  thought  contained  in  the  Psalm, 
to  translate :  "  He  maketh  the  winds  his 
angels  (or  messengers),  and  the  fiery  flames 
his  ministers."  According  to  this  rendering, 
the  Psalmist  is  not  speaking  primarily  of 
the  angels  at  all;  but  of  the  winds  and 
flames  of  fire.  Still,  however,  the  angels 
who  are  properly  the  ministers  and  mes- 
sengers of  God,  as  the  winds  and  the  light- 
ning are  less  properly  called  by  Luther — ^the 
angels,  we  say,  are  placed  in  such  relation  to 
these  forces  of  nature,  by  this  second  render- 
ing even,  as  can  only  be  explained  by  grant- 
ing that  there  does  exist  a  resemblance 
between  them,  as  to  their  outward  appear- 
ance, and  the  manifestations  of  power  they 
effect  through  the  medium  of  their  physical 
constitution.  And  when  we  observe,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  has  appropriated  to  his  pur- 
pose (Heb.  i.  7.)  this  verse  of  the  104tli 
Psalm,  giving  it  the  same  sense  as  Luther 
does — ^a  rendering  admissible  both  as  to 
matter  and  form  (though  not  in  accordance 

and  of  his  VemUseh.  SeJir.),  concerning  the  law  of  the 
embodiment  of  all  finite  beings  from  the  material  of 
the  pUiee  where  they  dweU,  and  according  to  the  daic 
of  their  moral  being,  may  serve  to  set  this  matter  in  » 
clearer  light. 
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with  the  special  connection  in  which  it  stands 
in  the  original) — ^when  we  observe  this,  and 
remember  that  the  Apostle  thereby  sanc- 
tions, if  not  the  translation  itself,  at  least 
the  thought  it  contains,  we  are  warranted 
fom  this  point  of  view  also,  in  holding  fast 
to  the  pointe  of  resemblance  before  indi- 
cated* The  mode,  also,  in  which  angels 
hare  ever  appeared  upon  earth,  is  in  harmony 
with  this  view.  Thus,  Matthew  says  of  the 
angel  which  appeared  to  the  women  at  the 
tomb  of  our  Saviour :  "  His  countenance 
was  lih  lightning^  and  his  raiment  white 
as  snow."  These  words  describe,  not  the 
likeness  to  the  human  form,  assumed  but  for 
the  moment  as  it  were,  but'  rather,  that  in 
tlie  appearance  which  was  of  a  superhuman, 
of  a  specially  angelic  character  ;  not  what 
was  involved  in  a  transient  appearance,  such 
as  the  angel  then  assumed,  but  that  which 
^as  a  characteristic  of,  and  essentially  per- 
tained to  his  own  proper  being.  The  dazzling 
splendour  of  his  raiment  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  having  been  the  effect  of  the 
%ht  proceeding  from  the  bright  and  glorious 
Wy  of  the  angel  himself, — ^this  being  in 
accordance  with  the  analogy  of  what  ap- 
peared at  the  transfiguration  of  Christ 
|llatt.  xvii  2  ;  Mark  ix.  3.)  When  we  keep 
in  mind,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  sud- 
denness with  which  angels  have  almost  always 
appeared,  and  also  vanished  (ascended),  we 

Iq  oonnection  with  tlie  Bemblance  of  the  bodies 
*^  tbeae  beings  to/re,  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  from 
^'i  CkritO,  Leknaittenschafi,  a  beautiful  passage, 
*Je  to  the  celebrated  Boerhaare,  elem.  chem.  I.  p.  128 : 
*i inJnbiUs est  ignis^  in  eo  sane  praedpuum  admira- 
^taik  oooatituendum  videtur,  quod  subtilitate  in- 
c^prehenalnH  ita  indagineum  eludat,  ut  et  ab  aliis 
yw  ijarita  Terius  quam  pro  corpore  sit  agnitus.  Ipsa 
^  elementa  ubiqne,  et  in  ooti>ore  solidiuimo  auri 
«t  in  Ticuo  maxime  inani  TorioeDiano  habitant,  omni- 
^oe  corpora  et  spatia  aeqoali  distributione  et  indnua- 
tioDe  ob^ent  As  to  the  vind,  in  the  same  connec- 
^  the  words  of  Christ,  in  John  iii.  8,  are  significant : 
"The  wind  Uoweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest 
^«  wand  thereof,  but  canst  not  teU  whence  it  cometh, 
wwlutheritgoeth." 


shall  perceive  that  the  marked  peculiarities 
of  their  bodies,  in  contrast  with  those  of 
men  as  at  present  constituted,  are  these— 7 
that  they  are  possessed  of  a  more  pure  and 
refined  nature,  more  resemble  light  in  appear- 
ance and  rapidity  of  movement,  and  are 
endowed  with  powers  made  adequate  to  the 
duties  and  exigencies  of  high,  immortal, 
spiritual  life. 

It  is  either  so  expressly  stated,  or  silently 
assumed  as  a  fact,  in  all  the  Scriptural 
accounts  we  have  of  the  appearance  of 
angels,  that  they  appeared  upon  earth  in 
human  form,  or  at  least,  in  one  very  similar 
to  it — hence  it  was  that  their  heavenly 
nature  and  origin  was  so  frequently  not  at 
first  perceived.  But  this  circumstance  is  far 
from  justifying  us  in  the  immediate  infer- 
ence that  their  form  is  properly  and  neces- 
sarily one  similar  to  the  human.  Nay  rather, 
it  is  not  only  conceivable,  but  even  more 
than  probable,  that  they  for  the  time  only 
assumed  the  human  form,  in  order  that  they 
might  conveniently  and  effectually  hold 
intercourse  with  men.  But  this  inference 
may  legitimately  be  drawn  from  the  cir- 
cumstance mentioned:  that  the  bodies  of 
the  angels  are  not  so  crude  and  inflexible  as 
ours,  nor  are  they  so  well-defined  and  fixed 
in  their  outline,  but  rather  possessed  of  a 
high  degree  of  fluidity  and  mobility — ^that 
they  do  not  oppose  to  the  wishes  of  the 
eager  spirit,  the  clumsiness  and  inertia  of 
human  bodies ;  but  are  rather  the  willing 
instruments  of  the  spirit,  subordinate  to  all 
its  wishes,  and  completely  adequate  to  all 
the  wants  and  exigencies  of  spiritual  life. 
Nothing  of  a  more  definite  character  touch- 
ing the  corporeal  forms  of  the  angels,  and 
of  their  similarity  or  dissimilarity  to  the 
human  form,  can  be  gathered,  either  by 
proof  or  inference,  from  sources  within  our 
reach. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  Bible,  so 
far  from  forbidding  the  assumption  that  the 
angels  are  possessed  of  corporeal  forms  con- 
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formable  to  the  mode  of  their  being,  really  ,  is  an  infinite,  an  absolute  Spirit ;  He  only 
demands  such  an    assumption,  and    itself  i   ,      ^     ,  ,         -  „       .,        .  ,        , . 

J       "D  -i.  '  P^***  ^  place,  and  may  follow  other  minds,  and  be 

takes  its  validity  for  granted.     But,  apart  ^  ^Uowed  by  othem ;  it  may  find  and  be  fonnd ;  it  may 
from  the  positive  teachings  of  the  Scriptures    be  detained,  or  be  set  at  large ;  it  may  go  to  and  fro 

within  a  narrow  circle;  or  it  may  traverse  a  wide 
circle;  and  while,  by  this  same  means  the  material 
nniyerae  is  opened  to  its  acquaintance,  it  is  also  itself 
restricted  in  its  opportonities  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
by  its  subjection  to  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  motion: 
we  may  then  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  on  these 
grounds,  regard  a  corporeal  state  as  indispensable  to 
the  exercise  of  active  faculties,  and  to  a  Echeme  of 
government,  and  to  a  social  economy.  That  which  is 
finite — a  finite  mind,  for  example — must,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  become  subject  to  some  actual  limi- 
tations, and  must  undergo  some  specific  relationa,  be- 
fore its  faculties  can  come  into  play,  or  be  productiTe 

of  effects There  is  reason  to  conjecture 

(perhaps  stronger  terms  might  be  used)  that  none  bat 
the  Infinite  Spirit  can  be  more  than  a  latent  essence, 
or  inert  power,  until  compacted  by  some  sort  of  re- 
straint. The  union  with  matter,  or  the  coming  into 
a  corporeal  state,  may  be,  in  fact,  not  a  degradation 
of  the  mind,  but  the  very  means  of  its  quickening — 
its  birth  into  the  world  of  knowledge  and  action. 
The  first  consequence  of  this  birth  is,  as  we  have  said, 
the  acquirement  of  locality  in  the  extended  universe. 
.  .  .  The  corporeal  alliance  of  mind  and  matter  is 
in  the  present  state,  and  as  we  may  strongly  conjec- 
ture it  wiU  be,  the  means  of  so  defining  our  indiTi- 
duality  in  relation  to  others,  as  is  necessary  for  bring- 
ing minds  under  the  condition  of  a  social  economy. 
The  purposes  of  such  a  system  demand  the  sednsion 
or  the  isolation  of  each  spirit,  or  its  impenetrabilitY 
by  other  spirits.  .  .  Perhaps  unembodied  spirits  (if 
there  be  such)  may  lie  open  to  inspection,  or  may  be 
liable  to  evasion,  like  an  unf  enced  field,  or  a  plot  of 
common  land.  But  although  such  a  state  of  exposmv 
might  involve  no  harm  to  beings  cither  abeohitely 
good,  or  absolutely  evil,  we  cannot  imagine  it  to  con- 
sist with  the  safety  or  digidty  of  beings  like  man.  .  . 
There  is  some  reason  to  question  whether  sheer 
spirits  could  (except  by  immediate  acts  of  divine 
power)  be  individually  dealt  with,  and  governed,  or 
could  be  known  and  employed,  or  could  be  followed 
and  detained,  or  ootdd  form  lasting  assodations,  and 
be  moulded  into  hierarchies  and  polities,  or  could  8U»- 
tain  office,  and  yield  obedience,  in  any  certain  manner, 
if  at  alL  At  least  it  is  true  that  all  theee  fnnctiaiL« 
and  social  ends  are  now  in  fact  dependent  upon  cor- 
poreity ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  they  demaDd 
a  bodily  structure  in  every  case  where  minds  are  to 
live  and  act  in  concert  with  others." — Phydcal  Tkeery 
of  afwther  Life,  pp.  25,  26,  88,  39.— Tb.] 


themselves,  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  incor- 
poreal being,  is  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
the  idea  of  a  finite  creature.  But  surely 
no  one  would  presume  to  dispute  that  the 
angels  are  mere  finite  creatures. 

A  creature  without  any  bodily  form  is 
wholly  inconceivable,  since  that  which  is 
created,  as  the  created,  can  only  work  and 
subsist  within  the  limits  of  time  and  space, 
and  since  corporeality  alone  confines  the 
creature  to  time  and  space.*    God  alone 

*  [We  here  introduce  some  interesting  remarks  by 
Itaac  Taylor,  which  wiU  be  found  to  coincide  very 
closely  with  those  of  the  author.  He  says :  "  We 
must  affirm  that  Body  is  the  necessary  means  of 
bringing  Mind  into  relationship  with  space  and  ex- 
tension, and  so,  of  giving  it — ^Place.  Very  plainly,  a 
disembodied  spirit,  or  we  ought  rather  to  say,  an  im- 
embodied  spirit,  or  sheer  mind,  is  NOWHiBK.  Place  is 
a  relation  of  extension ;  and  extension  is  a  property 
of  matter  :  but  that  which  is  whoUy  abstracted  from 
matter,  and  in  speaking  of  which  we  deny  that  it  has 
any  property  in  common  therewith,  can  in  itself  be 
subject  to  none  of  its  conditions;  and  we  might  as 
weU  say  of  a  pure  spirit  that  it  is  hard,  heavy,  or  red, 
or  that  it  is  a  cubic  foot  in  dimenaons,  as  say  that  it 
is  here  or  there,  or  that  it  has  come,  and  is  gone.  It 
IS  only  in  a  popular  and  improper  sense  that  any  such 
affirmation  is  made  of  the  Infinite  Spirit,  or  that  we 
speak  of  God  as  everywhere  present.  God  is  in  every 
place  in  a  sense  altogether  incomprehensible  by  finite 
minds,  inasmuch  as  his  relation  to  space  and  extension 
is  peculiar  to  infinitude.  Using  the  terms  as  we  use 
them  of  ourselves,  Grod  is  not  here  or  there,  any 
more  than  he  exists  now  and  then.  Although,  there- 
fore, the  idea  may  not  readily  be  seized  by  evoy  one, 
we  must  nevertheless  grant  it  to  be  true  that  when 
we  talk  of  absolute  immateriality,  and  wish  to  with- 
draw mind  altogether  from  matter,  we  must  no  longer 
allow  ourselves  to  imagine  that  it  is,  or  that  it  can  be, 
in  any  place,  or  that  it  has  any  kind  of  relationship  to 
the  visible  and  extended  uxdverse.  But  in  combining 
itself  with  matter,  by  means  of  a  corporeal  lodgment, 
mind  brings  itself  into  alliance  with  the  various  pro- 
perties of  the  external  world,  and  takes  a  share  in  the 
conditions  of  solidity  and  extension.  Thenceforward 
mind  occupies  one  place,  at  one  time,  moves  from 
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exists  above  and  beyond  time  and  space. 
A  created  spirit  without  a  corporeal  form 
to  confine  it  to  time  and  space,  to  bound 
its  being,  and  give  it  a  species  of  form,  must 
either  be  like  Grod,  infinite,  omnipresent,  and 
eternal — be  Grod  himself ;    or,  since  that 
would  be  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  its 
baring  been    created,  be    dissipated   into 
nothing  and  utterly   lost.    Hence,  within 
the  province  of  created  life,  the  possession 
of  a  body  is  the  condition  of  all  existence  ; 
the  corporeal  structure  is  the  instrument  of 
all  activity  of  the  spirit ;  it  constitutes  a 
tenement  for  it,  gives  it  a  lodgment,  and 
thus  enables  it  to  preserve  its  legitimate 
boundaries   and    its   identity, — without    a 
bodj,  without  a  fixed  abode,  the  homeless 
^irit  would  be  carried  everywhither  and 
dissolved  into  nothing,  be  utterly  lost.    Cor- 
poreality places  a  limit  or  a  check  to  the  life 
^  activity  of  the  created  spirit,  and  thus 
P^enta  them  from  being  infinite,  eternal, 
^  omnipresent,  like  the  same  qualities  in 
the  Divine  Being.     But  corporeality  is  also 
a  blessing  and  a  beneficent  grant  to  the 
cieatnre,  since  it  is  through  the  body  alone 
^  it  derives  the  power^  the  capacity  and 
the  means,  for  the  exercise  of  its  freedom 
and  the  pleasure  of  its  will,  for  the  most 
complete  realization  of  its  life.    However 
spiritual  and  heavenly  a  nature,  therefore, 
ve  attribute  to  the  angels,  however  we  exalt 
them  in  imagination  beyond  all  connection 
^th  such  a  burdensome  corporeal  constitu- 
tion as  ours,  beyond  the  restraints  and  laws 
of  our  base  "  tabernacle  of  clay/'  still  they 
are  bat  creatures,  and  must  ever  so  remain — 
they  too  must  i>ay  the  tribute  of  corporeality, 
^  their  bodies  ever  so  ethereal,  pure,  and 
glorious,  and  however  much  they  elude  the 
grasp  of  our  senses. 

Another  point  highly  significant,  and  preg- 
lutnt  with  the  most  important  consequences  in 
connection  with  the  position  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  angels,  is  this :  that  they  were 
created  without  sex.     Christ  himself  taught 


this  in  eicpress  terms  as  a  characteristic  pecu- 
liarity of  the  angels,  when  in  reference  to  the 
glorified  bodies  of  men  at  the  resurrection  he 
said :  ''  In  the  resurrection  they  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are 
as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven "  (Matt, 
xxii.  30.)  The  extraordinary  and  far-reach- 
ing consequences  of  this  constitutional 
quality  or  peculiarity,  can  be  fully  under- 
stood, only  after  we  have  taken  a  careful 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  matter. 
As  a  first  consequence  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  number  of  the  angels 
should  ever  remain  just  such  as  God  consti- 
tuted it — ^the  number  could  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished  in  any  other  way 
than  by  a  direct  act  on  the  part  of  God — 
and  that  so  significant  a  provision  as  obtains 
upon  earth,  and  one  which  conditions  and 
moulds  all  human  history,  namely,  that  man 
was  to  unfold  himself  through  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage  from  his  original  unity 
into  a  great  multitude,  should  never  obtain 
in  the  angelic  world.  A  further  consequence 
was,  that  the  bond  which  connects  the  single 
individual  to  the  whole  species,  could  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  man,  be  a  bond  of  succes- 
sion, sustained  by  the  unity  of  derivation, 
but  merely  one  of  simultaniety,  conditioned 
and  preserved  by  their  all  having  the  same 
Creator,  a  community  of  nature,  of  objects 
to  be  gained,  and  of  destinies  to  be  fulfilled. 
So  £Eir  as  their  self-determination  and  the 
history  flowing  firom  it  were  concerned,  this 
provision  was  specially  and  peculiarly  im- 
portant, since  it  rendered  the  choice  of  one 
part  of  the  species,  or  of  one  individual, 
independent  of  the  choice  of  all  the  rest,  so 
that  the  fall  of  one  could  not  carry  with  it 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  species. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  angels,  we  can 
gather  nothing  definite  from  the  Scriptures ; 
it  is  represented  as  indeterminable ;  far  out- 
reaching  all  attempts  at  computation.  The 
Scriptures  when  referring  to  it,  groan  under 
the  burden  of  their  utterances,  since  no 
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human  numbers  are  adequate  to  the  task 
of  computation.  Daniel  beheld  in  vision 
the  judgment  throne  of  the  Lord.  His 
angels,  the  attendants  on  his  majesty,  stood 
round  this  glorious  throne.  ''A  thousand 
thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousands  stood  before 
him"  (Daniel  vii.  10.)  The  Apostle  John, 
in  the  New  Testament,  makes  use  of  the 
same  labouring  expressions,*  and  a  like 
swelling  fulness  of  terms  may  be  found  all 
through  the  Scriptures,  when  speaking  of 
these  beings  collectively.t 

There  obtain  in  the  angelic  world,  accord- 
ing to  more  or  less  clear  intimations  of 
Scripture,  various  grades  of  position,  of 
dignity,  of  might,  of  callings  and  of  destiny. 
There  are  angels  and  archangels,!  cheru- 
bimsjl  and  seraphims,§§  which  are  further 
distinguished  by  the  terms  thrones,  dominions, 
principalities,  powers,  authorities,  etc^f 

Doubtless  all  the  special  terms  by  which  the 
different  orders  of  the  angels  are  designated, 
denote  corresponding  specific  differences  in 
the  nature,  being,  position,  and  duties  of  these 
heavenly  beings.  But  all  further  insight 
into  the  nature  of  these  differences  is  for- 
bidden us,,  since  all  the  angels,  so  far  as  their 
relation  to  man  is  concerned,  form  one  vast 
and  general  class  of  heavenly  beings,  between 
whom  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  there 
exists  a  wide,  general,  and  universal  differ- 
ence.   We  are  permitted  to  catch  a  glimpse 

♦  Bev.  V.  11 

t  See  Gen.  xxxii  1,  2 ;  Fs.  Ixviii  18  ;  Luke  il  13; 
Matt  xxvL  68. 

X  1  Thess,  iv.  16. ;  Jade  9. 

II  Gen  iii  24 ;  Pb.  xviii  11 ;  Ixxx.  2  ;  Ezek.  L  10  ; 
Rev.  iv. 

§  In  regard  to  the  tera^im*,  I  agree  with  ffofmann 
(Schriftbew.  I.  328).  But  none  the  less  do  I  deviate 
from  his  view  in  regard  to  the  ckerubims.  Compare 
my  Oetch.  dea  aUen  Bundes,  vol  I.  2nd  ed.,  §  22,  3, 
where  I  have  developed  at  length  my  views  touching 
the  nature  and  position  of  the  chenibims,  and  their 
relation  to  the  history  of  redemption,  as  derived  from 
a  fuU  examination  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  on  this  point. 

§  Isaiah  vi,  2. 

t  CoL  L  16  ;  Eph.  L  21 ;  iiL  10;  1  Pet  iii  22. 


of  the  manifold  varieties  of  these  mysterious 
beings,  only  in  order  that  the  glory  of  God 
may  be  to  some  extent  apprehended  by  our 
slow  and  grovelling  minds — ^that  glory  which 
ever  displays  itself  in  the  most  varied  mani- 
festations of  life,  and  powers  of  production 
and  adaptation ;  bat  never  in  monotonous 
sameness,  in  mere  repetition  or  mechanical 
imitation  of  previous  creations — ^that  glory, 
too,  which  in  the  midst  of  all  this  infinite 
variety,  presides  with  majestic  ease,  compre- 
hending the  whole  within  the  scope  of  one 
grand  idea,  conceived  in  the  remote  counsels 
of  eternity.     Nor  is  it  alone  with  respect  to 
man,  that  the  angels  may  all  be  classed 
together,  as  one  vast  and  general  assemblage 
of  heavenly  beings,  but  also  in  their  relation 
to  God  ;  since,  so  far  as  this  is  made  kno\ni 
to  us  by  revelation,  we  see  behind  all  the 
differences  that  may  really  exist  in  other 
respects,  one  common  vocation,  one  general 
sphere  of   offices  or  duties  assigned  to  all 
orders  of  these  heavenly  inhabitants.    They 
all  alike  belong  to  and  help  to  form  the 
heaveidy  host,*  they  are  all  the  ministers 
who  stand  round  about  the  throne  of  God, 
who  execute  his  commands,  who  are  the 
organs  of  Divine  power  and   rule  in  the 
visible  world ;   and  they  all  together  con- 
stitute the  vast  and  jubilant  choir,  which 
resounds  its  heavenly  anthems  to  the  pr^ 
of  the  majesty  and  glory,  the  wondrous  works 
and  ways  of  God.    Not  as  though  God  had 
need  of  their  praise,  or  had  created  them 
merely  on  his  own  account — ^nay  rather,  he 
created  them,  constituted  them  the^ministeis 
of  his  will,  set  them  round  about  his  glorious 
throne,  and  opened  to  them  the  ravishing 
visions  of  his  majesty  and  glory,  that  they 
might  find  for  themselves,  in  a  voluntary 
service  and  obedience,  adoration  and  praise, 
an  infinite  and  inexhaustible  source  and  ful- 
ness of  delight  and  blessedness. — BibU  and 
Astronomy. 

*  Gen  xxxli  1  seqq. ;   1  Kings  xxiL  19  ;  Dsa.  iv. 
10—14  ;  Lnke  It.  10. 
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By  Bey.  Gtoorge  F.  Herrick,  Missionary,  Constantinople. 


T  has  often  been  asserted  that  the 
religion  of  Mohammed  is  losing 
power  over  its  votaries ;  that,  be- 
fore the  civilization  and  religion  or  infidelity 
of  Western  nations,  Mohammedan  power, 
both  civil  and  religious,  is  giving  way ;  and 
tbat  the  downfall  of  the  whole  system, 
especially  in  Turkey  and  in'  India,  cannot 
be  distant.  The  crescent  is  thought  to  be 
DO  longer  a  fit  sjrmbol  for  a  waning  faith ; 
and  there  is  the  expectation,  how  general 
the  writer  does  not  presume  to  say,  of  the 
£nd  of  Islam,  both  as  a  temporal  and  a 
^iiitual  power,  by  some  sudden  movement 
near  at  hand,  like  the  putting  out  of  a 
caodle  or  the  crash  of  a  falling  wall. 

Doubtless,  the  recent  progress  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Arabian  prophet  among  certain 
AfiicaD  tribes  is  a  disturbing  and  contradic- 
toiy  fact ;  and  the  tenacity  with  which  every- 
where, and  especially  among  Arabic-speaking 
Mc^ms,  those  who  have  professed  the  faith 
of  Islam  hold,  at  least  formally  and  out- 
wardly, to  their  ancient  religion,  is  somewhat 
baffling  to  our  enthusiastic  hopes.  So  that, 
while  we  believe  the  decay  of  the  system  as 
a  faith  is  a  fact,  and  eicpect  that  the  men  of 
the  next  generation  will  see  the  end  of  all 
Mohammedan  civil  power,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  elements  of  power  still  e^t  in  Islam, 
^hich,  without  a  miracle  in  the  conduct  of 
bis  providence,  God  cannot  eliminate  and 
suppress,  except  by  the  working  of  gradual 
forces  and  influences.  And,  while  experience 
has  shown  us  the  very  great  difficulty  of 
properly  estimating  those  forces  and  influ- 
CQo^,  of  truly  and  clearly  conceiving  and 


representing  just  what  Islam  is,  and  of  rightly 
showing  what  are  the  elements  of  its  power, 
we  shall  attempt  to  point  out  some  of  the 
pillars  of  its  strength,  which  will  at  the  same 
time  make  evident  the  hold  it  still  has  upon 
the  Mohammedan  mind. 

I.  One  ELEM|irr  of  thb  Power  of  Islam 
IS  THB  One  Great  Truth  on  which 

IT  IS  BASED. 

No  great  Sjrstem  of  pure  error  has  ever 
existed  in  the  world.  No  such  system  could 
possibly  exist.  The  revulsion  of  men  from 
bald  and  unmixed  falsehood  is  a  fact  of 
human  consciousness  and  human  history. 
Men  have  great  mental  capacity  for  receiving 
lies  in  the  place  of  the  truth,  folly  instead  of 
wisdom ;  but  they  will  neither  be  deceived  nor 
humbugged,  unless  at  least  some  grains  of 
sense  and  truth  are  skilfully  mingled  with  the 
potion  they  are  invited  to  swallow.  Confucius 
taught  a  high  morality.  Buddhism  answers, 
in  a  way,  the  aspirations  of  men  towards  the 
supernatural.  The  system  of  the  better  Greek 
philosophers  contained  more  of  truth  than 
of  error.  And  Islam  draws  the  very  breath 
of  its  life — ^has  ever  nourished  the  sinews  of 
its  power — ^from  a  clear,  stem,  and  polemic 
utterance  of  the  primal  truth  of  the  existence 
of  one  supreme,  personal  God.  This  was 
boldly  uttered  against  the  old  heathenism 
of  Arabia.  It  thundered  against  a  corrupt 
and  weakened  Christianity  in  Palestine, 
Egypt,  and  North  Syria,  before  tlie  faith  it 
had  begun  to  publish  with  the  sword,  as  its 
one  flaming  and  conclusive  argument,  was 
half  a  century  old.    It  flashed  from  Turkish 
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scimitars  four  centuries  later  when  Togrul 
was  founding  the  empire  which,  later,  took 
the  name  of  Ottoman.  Everywhere,  from 
the  first  till  now,  "There  is  no  God  but 
God,"  has  been  the  one  all-powerful  watch- 
word which  the  tens  of  millions  who  own  the 
name  of  Mohammed  hear  uttered,  and  them- 
selves utter,  at  least  five  times  each  day. 
What  power  this  truth  had  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  theocracy!  And  Mohammedanism 
is  built  on  Judaism  so  far,  that  we  find  this 
great  truth  braced  up  in  the  Koran  by  many 
a  narrative  of  Old  Testament  history. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  doctrine  of  God  means,  in  its  practical 
bearing,  the  .same  to  the  Moslem  that  it 
does  to  the  Christian.  How,^nd  with  what, 
does  he  hold  his  fundamental  doctrine  ?  If 
he  "holds  the  truth  in  unrighteousness," 
of  course  its  practical  influence  will  be  either 
nullified  or  transformed.  Mohammedan 
history  shows  how  skilfully  pleasing  error 
has  been  grafted  upon  fundamental  truth  in 
63rstem.  When  we  inquire  into  the  value 
and  influence  of  what  the  Moslem  holds  in 
reference  to  the  divine  character — ^the  attri- 
butes of  God — upon  his  practical  belief  and 
conduct,  we  find  that  the  expressions,  "  God 
is  great "  and  "  God  the  most  merciful,"  are 
ofbenest  used,  and  more  than  all  others, 
influence  the  life ;  as  it  is  these  which 
chiefly  mould  the  Moslem's  idea  of  God. 
The  distinct  divine  attributes  enumerated 
in  Islam  are  very  many ;  but  of  the 
hundred  names,  or  attributes,  many  are,  in 
effect,  repetitions  of  others ;  and  while  the 
attributes,  e.g.  of  justice  and  holiness,  those 
fundamental  moral  attributes  of  God,  are 
distinctly  stated  and  theoretically  received  ; 
yet  these  attributes  have  little  real  influence 
in  the  creed  of  the  Moslem,  and  still  less  on 
his  life.  The  Moslem  not  only  professedly, 
but  actually  and  firmly,  believes  in  a  per- 
sonal God ;  in  the  absolute  and  unconditional 
unity  of  God ;  in  God  as  an  absolute  and 
glorious   Sovereign;    as  eternal   and   un- 


changeable, and  as  a  Grod  of  mercy ;  and  to 
this  God  of  power  and  mercy  he  commits 
himself,  resigns  himself;  and  this  "resig- 
nation" (Islam)  is  his  religion  and  the  essence 
of  his  faith.     However  profane  or  sensual  he 
may  be,  however  grossly  he  may  habitually 
violate  all  the  laws  of  truth  and  justice,  he 
throws  himself  with  an  assured  confidence, 
and  in  the  punctilious  discharge  of  the  pre- 
scribed formal  duties  of  his  religion,  on  the 
divine  mercy.    Theoretically  and  practically, 
he  recognizes  no  need  of  any  atonement  for 
sin  ;  and  of  that  holiness  and  moral  purity 
which  reaches  the  heart,  and  is  shewn  in  a 
renewed  and  internally  upright  and  pure 
soul, — of  that,  namely,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  discipleship  to  Christ,— 
the  Moslem  knows  nothing.     Of  sin  in  the 
heart  as  guilt,  and  punishable  without  re- 
ference to    anything    external,  he   knows 
nothing. 

So  far  is  the  attribute  of  holiness  in  the 
divine  character  ignored  in  the  practical  be- 
lief of  the  Moslem,  that  his  highest  ideal  of 
heaven  is  of  a  sensual — ^a  refined,  but  still  a 
sensual — ^paradise.  According  to  his  expecta- 
tion, as  the  highest  gift  God  has  to  bestow 
upon  his  servants,  in  his  own  highest  heaven, 
there  is  to  be  the  fullest  gratification  of  all 
his  sensual  appetites.  When  we  consider 
the  character  of  Mohammed  himself,  especi- 
ally his  unblushing  sensuality  in  his  later 
years,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  worst  ex- 
amples of  beastly  sensuality,  even  of  "  dog- 
gishness,"  to  be  found  an3rwhere  are  found 
among  the  Moslems,  and  that  too,  oftentimes, 
when  the  days  of  youth  have  long  since 
passed  away.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
to  the  Moslem  the  idea  of  God  as  one  who 
cannot  look  upon  any,  even  the  most  secret 
sin,  without  loathing  and  hatred,  is  one  re- 
moved at  least  fi*om  all  practical  influence 
upon  his  Ufe.  This  point  needs  to  be  care- 
fully observed  in  order  that  the  extent  ami 
meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  God  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan system  may  be  justly  weighed. 
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But  it  still  holds  true  that  the  great  funda- 
mental truth  of  aU  religion,  although  it  is 
held  by  the  Moslem  in  connection  with  a 
practical  ignoring  of  some  of  the  most  es- 
sential of  the  divine  attributes,  is  still  the 
one  corner-stone  of  his  S3rstem,  and  of  its 
success  in  the  world.  And  although  it  is  not 
necessary  for  our  purpose  here  to  state  the 
^yeral  doctrines  of  Islam  in  detail,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  that  its  doctrine  of  decrees  is 
a  doctrine  of  fate  ;  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  human  will  is  of  a  '^  partial  will ; "  i.e. 
will  in  man  is  distinguished,  on  the  one 
Land  from  the  instinct  of  mere  animals,  and 
on  the  other  hand  is  distinguished,  in  a 
marked  manner  and  in  well  known  tenns, 
from  "  the  absolute  will "  of  God.  So  that, 
literally,  in  this  system,  "  sin  is  no  more  sin, 
and  grace  is  no  more  grace,"  and,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  no  atonement  is  re- 
garded as  necessary,  and  none  is  taught. 
The  necessity  of  regeneration  is  not  recog- 
nized, /n  man  no  radical  change  is  regarded 
^  needfuL  For  him  no  objective  atonement 
is  provided.  There  is  a  formal  righteous- 
ness here,  and  a  sensual  heaven  hereafter. 
In  the  life,  there  is  an  absence  of  all  recti- 
tude of  soul  and  real  pacification  of  the 
human  conscience.  In  the  conception  of 
(iod,  there  is  the  absence  of  all  just  estimate 
of  his  most  distinguishing  moral  attributes. 

11.  The  Prestige  of  Islam  is  doubtless 
TO-DAY  one  Main  Element  of  its  Powee 
ovEK  THE  People. 

From  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
till  past  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  the 
.successive  great  Moslem  empires  were,  be- 
yond all  question,  if  we  except  the  great 
empires  founded  by  the  barbarous  and  ter- 
rible Mongul  conquerors,  the  leading  powers 
i^ji  the  earth  (and  this  exception  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary,  for  those  gigantic  empires, 
though  founded  by  merciless  conquerors  who 
i^wept  the  whole  of  Asia  with  almost  irresisti- 
i^le  fdiy«  hardly  outlived  their   founders. 


Humanity  itself,  the  very  earth,  hastened  to 
obliterate  the  memory  and  the  works  of  such 
a  blood-thirsty  fiend  as  Timour  the  Lame). 
Not  alone  to  Mohammedans  themselves,  but 
to  the  Christian  nations  as  well,  the  worldly 
power  of  Islam  appeared,  through  all  those 
centuries,  invincible.  Mohammed  had  not 
been  in  his  grave  twenty  years,  when,  in 
EJgypt  and  Syria,  some  of  the  fairest  pos- 
sessions of  the  Christian  church  were 
subjected  to  the  rule  of  the  successors 
of  the  Arabian  prophet.  Before  Moham- 
medanism was  one  century  old  the  Moslem 
rulers  had  subjected  all  Africa,  and  had 
founded  a  powerful  empire,  long  famous  for 
its  military  and  literary  glory,  in  Spain. 
And  although,  after  their  defeat  by  Charles 
Martel  in  the  battle  of  Tours  in  732,  their 
farther  conquests  in  Europe  were  stayed  for 
more  than  six  centuries,  still  their  prestige 
suflFered  nothing,  either  among  Moham- 
medans or  Christians.  The  Crusades,  while 
they  naturally  embittered  Moslems  against 
Christians,  and  furnished  a  good  pretence, 
if  not  a  justification,  for  the  invasion  of 
Europe  by  Moslem  conquerors  in  subsequent 
years,  certainly  added  to  the  glory  of  the 
Moslem  arms.  Think  of  the  millions  of 
European  soldiers  who  followed,  as  their 
leaders,  knights,  dukes,  princes,  kings,  and 
emperors  to  Palestine  and  to  Egypt,  and 
melted  like  snow  on  the  battle-plains  of 
Moslem  countries,  and  some  conception  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  Moslem  power  and 
glory  and  prestige  can  thus,  perhaps,  be 
gained.  But  one  of  the  most  signal  suc- 
cesses of  Islam  was  its  conquest,  as  a  re- 
ligion, of  its  own  conquerors,  the  Seljuk 
Turks,  who,  besides  possessing  the  existing 
Arabic  kingdom  and  caliphate  in  Asia, 
founded  Mohammedan  empires  in  S3rria, 
Persia,  and  Asia  Minor,  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  which  have  held  a 
most  prominent  place  in  the  world  s  history; 
not  even  receiving  serious  permanent  harm 
from   those    terrible    Mongul    conquerors. 
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Zengis  Khan,  at  the  end  of  the   twelfth 
century,  and  his  descendant,  Timour   the 
Lame,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth.   After  the 
newly  founded  Ottoman  empire,  which  from 
that  time  to  this  has  been  the  chief  bulwark 
of  Mohammedanism,  had  recovered  some- 
what from  the  wounds  it  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  bloody  Timour,  the  Turkish 
sultans  began  their  victorious  march  west- 
ward.    Orkhan,  the  second  Ottoman  ruler, 
made  Brusa  his  capital ;  and,  later,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  his  son,  the  first  Murad, 
established  his   capital  at    Adrianople,   in 
Europe  itself.    His  son,  the  fiery  Bayazid, 
is  one  of  the  boasted  names  of   Turkish 
history.       The    second    Mohammed    took 
Constantinople  in  1453  ;   and  till  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Soleyman,  the  magnificent, 
in   1566    (whose  whole  reign  of   forty-six 
years  was  one  blaze  of  glory  to  the  empire) 
the  prestige  of  Islam,  and  of  its  defenders 
the  sultans,  had  not  at  all  been  dimmed.   The 
Moslems  had  not,  till  that  time,  taken  one 
step  backward  in  the  path  of  glory.    Their 
power  in  arms  and  conquest  was  at  its  zenith, 
and  had  no  worthy  rival.     The  dread  cres- 
cent appeared  a  crescent  still;  well  might 
"  the  faithful "  believe,  as  some  do  to  this 
day,  that  all  the  rulers  of  the  world  wear 
their  crowns  at  the  permission  and  bestow- 
ment  of  "  his  august  and  imperial  majesty 
the  ruler  of  the  two  seas  and  the  two  lands." 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  a  political 
and  military  history  so  glorious  as  Moham- 
medanism had  put  upon  record  at  the  date 
above  mentioned,  should  not  have  a  very 
great  influence  on  the  devotees  of  that  faith 
to  this  day.    And  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  glory  and  prestige  are  perpetuated, 
as  has  been  done  among  all  other  civilized 
nations.    Tradition  perpetuates  them ;  anec- 
dote, proverbs,  narratives  from  the  lives  and 
acts  and  words  of  such  sultans  as  Soleyman, 
Murad,  Bayazid,  Mohammed,  Ahmed,  Mah- 
moud  and  Selim  are  preserved,  and  told  still 
in  cafite  and  by  firesides  all  over  Turkey. 


Minute  and  careful  histories  of  all  the  great 
facts  of  the  past  have  been  written,  and 
constitute  what  is  valuable  in  Turkish 
literature.  And  poetry  also  has  not  failed 
to  sing  such  deeds  of  daring  and  heroism 
and  success  as  delight  the  minds  of  the 
present  generation,  and  awaken,  at  leiist, 
some  aspirations  to  emulate  those  great  u\i 
of  the  caliphs  and  their  armies  when  Islam 
was  in  its  glory. 

But  beyond  the  influence  of  tradition, 
history,  or  poetry,  or  all  these  put  together, 
is  the  influence  of  the  great  mosques.    The 
greatest  names  in  Turkish  history,  and  thib 
the  great  acts,  and  the  glory  of  those  acts, 
are  perpetuated  in  solid  and  imposing  build- 
ings not  given  to  state  uses,  not  devoted  a^ 
mere  monuments  of  great  deeds,  but  con- 
secrated to  the  worship  of  God.    First  al 
Brusa,  then  at  Adrianople,  then,  and  luor^ 
numerously,  at  Constantinople,  these  build* 
ings  —  surpassing    beyond    all    comparison 
in    cost,    in    solidity,    in    impressiveness 
not  only  private  dwellings  but  all  public 
edifices,  —  have  been  in  turn  erected  \f\ 
Orkhan,  Murad  Bayazid,  Selim,  Soleym^ 
Ahmed,  Mohammed  the  conqueror  of  Con 
stantinople,  and  Mahmoud ;  and  any  onj 
knows,  who  has  visited  Constantinople,  liol 
these  mosques  (with  that  one  wrested  &oi| 
its  original  design  and  use  as  a  Christi^ 
cathedral,  St.  Sophia,  and  which  now  forn^ 
the  brightest  gem  of  all  in  the  crown  of  th 
Moslem's  boasting)  constitute,  aside  irom  th{ 
natural  grandeur  of  its  site,  the  glory  of  th 
city.    The  writer  has  lived  for  years  in  Coij 
stantinople,  and  repeatedly  gazed    at   tl^ 
whole  city  from  every  possible  point  of  vie^ 
and  the  image  of  the  city  now  in  my  mii) 
is  chiefly  that  of  these  great  historic  monij 
ments,  at  once  of  Islam  conquest  and  ti 
Islam  faith.     They  overshadow  everythici 
Their  minarets,  their  domes,  are  seen  £ro| 
sea  and  gulf,  and  from  the  laad  on  eve^ 
side.    They  are  preaching  to  the  people  \ 
the  morning,  at  noon,  at  evening,  by  sa^ 
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light  and  by  moonlight,  of  the  gloiy  and 
power  of  Islam.  No  change  comes  over 
them.  They,  with  the  splendid  tombs  of 
their  illustrious  dead,  seem  above  all  possi- 
bihty  of  decay.  Europe  may  talk  of  the 
weakness  of  Turkey ;  we  may  assert  that 
Islam  has  had  its  day  ;  but  the  mosques  of 
8t  Sophia,  of  Ahmed,  near  it,  of  Soleyman 
(more  grandly  beautiful  than  either),  and 
otheis  only  just  inferior  to  these  peerless 
temples,  are  standing  in  unchanged  majesty, 
proclaiming  loudly  five  times  each  day  from 
their  minarets,  and  silently  all  the  day  and 
all  the  night,  from  year  to  year,  from  age  to 
age,  from  century  to  century, — who  can  tell 
with  what  all-controlling  power  to  the  masses 
of  the  adherents  of  Islam, — the  glory,  the 
abiding  glory,  of  their  faith,  their  history, 
their  worship. 

III.  Ths  Power  of  Islam  consists  Lakqelt 

TS  ITS  PKCULIAB  POLTTT  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

The  use,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  of  the 
ffords  "  poUty"  or  "  discipline"  in  reference 
to  the  Mohammedan  religion  is,  of  course,  a 
nse  by  accommodation  ;  for  "ecclesiastical, 
us  distinguished  and  separate  from  "civil, 
does  not  exist  among  the  devotees  of  that 
Utfa.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  has  fur- 
nished to  the  Christian  world  an  impressive 
aod  striking  example  of  the  power  of  eccle- 
siastical dogmas,  commands,  and  interdicts, 
when  supported  and  made  effective  for  the 
enslaring  of  men  by  a  supreme  and  irre- 
ystible  civil  power.  But  the  religion  of  the 
Moslems  is  indissolubly  connected,  rather  it 
ii  fused  and  made  indistinguishably  one,  with 
their  duties  to  the  state. 

a.  Idam  has  no  strictly  and  distinctively 

rtUgms  officers.    This  will  appear,  probably, 

a  startling  statement,  and  it  is  one  I  would 

Etot  have  ventured  to  make  some  years  ago  ; 

hut  from  what  follows  its  truth  will  appear 

evident    There  is,  however,  one  singular 

ttception ;  viz.,  the  muezzin,  that  is,  the 

mn  who  calls  the  hours  of  prayer  from  the 
K 
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minaret.  He  is  scarcely  an  officer  .at  all, 
and  frequently  mere  boys,  with  sonorous  and 
clear  voices,  are  appointed  for  this  service. 
But  the  office  or  duty,  such  as  it  is,  is 
strictly  religious.  There  is  another  seeming 
exception,  which  is  not  a  real  one ;  and  that 
is  found  in  the  large  and  numerous  sects  of 
Dervishes  scattered  all  through  Moham- 
medan countries.  These  sects  present  the 
singular  spectacle  of  really  religious,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  secular  bodies,  professedly 
Mohammedan,  and,  therefore,  directly  pro- 
tected by  Mohammedan  governments,  while 
really  caring  nothing  either  for  Mohammed 
or  his  religion.  These  bodies  fully  recognize, 
and  make  much  of,  the  ancient  and  Orien- 
tal distinction  between  the  esoteric  and 
exoteric,  the  initiated  and  the  uninitiated  ; 
and  asceticism,  superstition,  hypocrisy,  re- 
ligious pride,  and  the  other  abnormal 
phenomena  of  man's  religious  nature,  find 
among  them  abundant  and  striking  illus- 
tration. But  they  are  only  parasites  on 
Mohammedanism,  and  do  not  at  all  show 
what  that  religion  itself  is,  either  in  its  doc- 
trines, its  worship,  or  its  relations  to  man's 
social  or  civil  life. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  expected,  in  a  system 
where  Islam  is  a  state  religion,  that  the 
king,  the  sultan,  should  have  preroga- 
tives of  a  religious  as  well  as  civil 
nature.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sultan 
is  the  successor  of  the  prophet  But 
this  idea  is  familiar  to  us  even  though  in 
our  own  country  no  such  relation  exists. 
EverjTwhere  else,  in  Christian  countries,  this 
idea  would  not  be  found  foreign  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  people. 

We  will  now  examine  certain  terms,  and 
certain  titles  of  office  that  are  generally  sup- 
posed, among  us,  to  be  appropriated  to 
strictly  religious  duties : 

(1)  The  term  Oolema  has  been  used  as 
corresponding  to  "  clergy  "  with  us.  In 
justification  of  this  use,  it  is  granted  that 
the  Turkish  Oolema,  as  a  body,are  the  intel- 
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ligent>  influential,  and  zealous  supporters  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith  ;  and  that,  educated 
as  they  are  in  Mohammedan  learning, — the 
Koran,  traditions,  the  Arabic  language,  &c, 
— ^they  are  the  instructors  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  the  elements  of  the  same  learn- 
ing. But  the  term  in  question  means 
simply  "  the  learned,"  and  has  no  properly 
religious  sense  or  application.  Civil  oflScers, 
equally  with  the  so-called  religious  officers, 
come  from  the  Oolema,  and  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Mohammedans  themselves  there  is 
no  religious  sense  to  the  term. 

(2)  The  term  Mulla. — Thi»  is  a  literary 
term,  meaning  "Master,"  and  is  given  to 
those  pupils  of  the  higher  schools  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  studies,  and 
is  retained  afterwards,  as  a  title  of  distinc- 
tion, when  they  become  judges  or  teachers. 

(3)  Sheikh  id  Islam  and  MuftL — ^These 
terms,  among  us^  are  often  supposed  to 
be  nearly  correspondent  to  archbishop 
or  primate,  and  bishop  respectively.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  mufti,  for  example, 
hears  and  decides  religious  questions  or 
causes  on,  and  according  to,  the  Koranic  or 
religious  law,  while  civil  causes  belong  to  the 
hakim  or  cadi  (judge) ;  butthis  is  not  thedis- 
tinction.  The  difierence  is  in  the  method  of 
the  inquiry  and  the  grounds  of  opinion  given. 
The  mufti  hears  any  cause  presented  to  him, 
and  gives  his  opinion  somewhat  as  our  grand 
jury  does ;  while  it  remains  for  the  judge,  as 
to  our  petit  jury,  to  call  witnesses,  pro  and 
con,  and  decide  on  the  evidence.  The 
opinion  of  the  mufti  is,  however,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  usually  final  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  presented  to  him.  The  cases,  too, 
in  which  his  opinion  is  sought,  it  should  be 
observed,  are  often  questions  of  casuistry, 
or  of  the  interpretation  of  law ;  and  the 
sheikh  ul  Islam  is  simply  the  first  mufti  of 
the  empire,  a  very  high  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment. His  office  is  nearer  that  of  our 
attorney-general  than  to  any  other  known 
among  us. 


(4)  The  Imam  or  priest. — This  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  universal  officer  in  Moham- 
medan   countries.      Every    mosque,   every 
quarter  of  every  city,  has  an  imam ;  aad 
the  officer  is,  partly,  at  least,  a  religious  one. 
The  care  of  the  mosque,  the  leading  of  the 
devotions  of  the  people  in  the  mosque  at  the 
stated  seasons,  are  among  his  duties.    But 
he  is  also  clerk  or  registrar  of  his  quarter, 
attends  funerals,  both  as  priest  and  under- 
taker, performs  marriages  (marriage  is  not, 
with  Moslems,  a  sacrament — ^not  religious, 
but  civil),  &c. ;  and  he  has  properly  no  con- 
cern with  the  strictly  spiritual  instruction  of 
the  people.     There  are,  connected  with  the 
principal  mosques,  or  itinerating  from  one  to 
another,  preac/iers;  but  they  do  not  form  a 
distinct  office,  and  are  not  an  essential  to 
the  Mohammedan  system ;   they  are  from 
the  number  of  the  Oolema. 

While,  therefore,  it  appears  that  Islam 
has  no  strictly  and  exclusively  religious 
officers,  it  is  a  fact, — 

b.  That  all  the  officers  of  the  Moham- 
medan state  are  officers  of  its  faith,  and 
every  man,  official  or  unofficial,  is  engaged 
for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of 
"  ecclesiastical "  discipline. 

The  schools  teach  Arabic,  the  sacred  lan- 
guage, and  the  tenets  and  customs  of  **  the 
faith,"  and,  except  the  general  schools  lately 
established,  they  teach  little  else.  There 
has  grown  up  among  the  people,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  such  a  "  public  sentiment " 
against  defection  from  the  national  faith, 
that  only  the  strongest  motives  which  influ- 
ence human  action  can  avail  to  make  a 
man  break  away  from  his  religion.  More- 
over, to  leave  the  national  faith  is  to 
deny  all  one's  rights  and  duties  as  a 
citizen.  The  Osmanly  is  the  ruling  race.  Its 
religion  is  Islam.  A  man  cannot  drop  hi^ 
faith  and  keep  his  citizenship,  any  more 
than  he  could  cut  out  his  lungs  and  still 
breathe.  And  while  the  death-penalty  for 
defection  from  Islam  is  formally  abolished, 
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and  there  liye  certain  Christian  Turks  in 
the  capital,  yet  they  are  considered  as  ex- 
patriated; while  every  expedient,  of  per- 
soasioD,  of  intimidation,  of  interest,  is  used 
openly  and  secretly,  officially  and  by  friends 
and  neighbours,  to  keep  the  ranks  of  the 
Moslems  unbroken.     Every  man  is,  as  re- 
gards his  profession,  and  the  public  discharge 
of  the  prescribed  duties  of  Islam,  imder  the 
sorveillance  of  all  his  neighbours ;  and  any 
dereliction  is  not  a  religious  offence  merely, 
bat  an  offence  against  the  state,  a  failure 
to  meet  one's  duties  as  an  Osmanly  citizen. 
Defection  from  LJam  into  infidelity,  how- 
erer,  provided  th6re  remains  the  shell  even 
of  a  profession  of  the   natural   faith,    is 
tolerated;  and  instances  of  this  are  nu- 
merous and  well  known.     This  fact  is  another 
evidence  that  the  Moslem  cares  little  for  his 
£uth  considered  as  a  religion,  while  it  makes 
it  the  more  evident  that  he  holds  to  it  with 
the  utmost  tenacity  considered  as  a  sjrmbol 
of  that  national  glory  and  glory  of  conquest 
which  is  the  proudest  boast  of  his  citizenship. 
c  Islam  makes  no  ctttempt  to  retain  the 
^rt-service  of  its  devotees.     Witness  the 
numerous  tribes  of  Kuzelbash  Koords,  who 
often  cnrse  Mohammed  in  secret,  and  to  whom 
the  Koran    is  no    more  than  the  Vedas. 
Witness  the  crowds  of  dervish  sects.    Wit- 
ness the  infidels  of  the  present  day,  on  the 
model  of  French  infidelity.     The  same  is 
true  also  in  reference  to  those  who  have 
become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  evangelical 
Christianity.      There  are  such  men,  some 
Kores  at   least,  known  to  us.     But  those 
vho,  in  the  face  of  all  the  opposition,  have 
iad  the    boldness    to   declare   themselves 
Christians,  and  then  live  as  Christians,  are 
rery  few.      Said  a  general  in  the  army  to 
i  captain  who  had  acknowledged  himself  a 
Christian ;  '^  Be  a  Christian  if  you  want  to ; 
t  is  nobody's  business  what  you  are  at  heart, 
rhat  you  believe,  but  keep  it  to  yourself. 
k  outwardly  a  Moslem,  and  you  may  be 
s  devout  a  Christian  as  you  please  at  heart, 


and  keep  your  place.    I  don't  care  for  my 
religion  any  more  than  you  do  ;  but  if  you 
declare  yourself  a  Christian,  Til   disgrace 
you."    This  fairly  represents  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  body.    Said  a  gentleman,  high 
in  office  in  the  government,  to  me  :  "  With 
us,   a  man's  religion,  strictly  speaking,  is 
entirely  a  thing  between  himself  and  God  ; 
no  man,  and  no  power  on  earth  has  the  right 
to  interfere  with  it.    It  is  only  when  what  a 
man  says  or  does  publicly  implicates  him  in 
some  offence  as  a  citizen  that  any  authority 
can  take  hold  of  him."    Very  many  would 
not  accept  language  so  strong  as  this,  but 
doubtless  it  is  not  very  far  from  correct  as 
expressing  the  fact  that  the  discipline  of 
Islam  concerns  only  the  outward,  and  makes 
no  claim  to  control  the  inner  belief.    At  the 
same  time  it   is  manifest  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  all  this  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
demoralizing.      It    directly  encourages,   in 
fact  it  gives  a  premium  to,  hypocrisy,  and 
makes  its  premium  greatest  when  duplicity 
and  hypocrisy  are  most  artful  and  complete. 
In  conclusion,  it  is   obvious   to  remark, 
although  it  is  common  to  forget,  that  Islam 
is   not  heathenism.      It  differs  most  ma- 
terially in  its  fundamental  doctrines  and  in 
its  entire  cultus  from  heathenism.      And 
Moslems  themselves  recoil  with  the  greatest 
aversion  from  heathenism  in   every  form. 
Again,  while  we  must  not  suppose,  because 
the  Moslem  is  ready  to  receive  from  the 
Christian  the  superior  benefits  of  his  mate- 
rial civilization,  that  he  is,  therefore  ready, 
to  receive  the  Christian's  faith  ;  and  while, 
as  yet,  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  Moham- 
medans have   met  with  little  encouraging 
and  enduring  result,  still  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  effort  for  the  enlightenment 
of  Moslems  in  reference  to  the  saving  truths 
of  Christianity  is  vain  ;  unless,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  prepared  to  limit  the  power  of 
divine  truth  to  races  of  men.    Because  Mo- 
hammedans have  preferred  their  own  faith  to 
the  corrupt  Christianity  which  it  superseded. 
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is  no  reason  why  they  will  persist  in  pre- 
ferring their  own  faith,  when  it  has  grown 
effete,  to  a  Christianity  truthfully  taught 
and  illustrated  worthily  by  living  examples. 
Finally,  it  is  fitting  to  observe  that  Chris- 
tian faith,  instructed  by  history,  may  fairly 
expect  that  when  God  has  used  the  religion 
of  the  Arabian  prophet,  as  he  has  long  done, 
to  shame  and  rebuke  the  unworthy  and  false 
representatives  of  Christianity  who  have 
lived  side  by  side  with  Mohammedans,  for  as 
long  a  time  as  shall  subserve  his  wise  pur- 
poses of  discipline  or  of  punishment,  he  will 
make  effective,  by  his  providence  and  by 


his  Spirit,  the  means  used  for  the  enlighten- 
ment and  Christianization  of  the  Modem 
races,  and  greatly  increase  those  means  in 
volume  and  in  spiritual  power. 

The  power  of  Islam  is  yet  to  wane  and 
fail  before  the  power  of  Jesus  and  his  gospel 
The  gospel  is  adapted  to  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  that  which  opposes  it.  It 
waits  the  worthy  exercise  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  church,  and  when  that 
faith  is  so  exhibited  we  may  then  be  ready 
to  see  and  acknowledge  that  the  waiting  on 
the  part  of  God's  providence  was  but  ap- 
parent. 
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AHRBUCHER  /  deutsche  Thea- 
hgiBy  1875,  L,  11. — There  are 
seven  articles,  besides  the  Notices 
of  Books  in  these  two  numbers,  viz.  :  Dr. 
Domer  (the  younger)  on  Schelling,  a  Memo- 
rial on  the  Centenary  of  his  Birth  ;  Eoehler, 
the  Pre-Reformers  on  the  Doctrine  of  the 
State,  second  part — ^a  learned  essay ;  Wa- 
genmann,  on  the  university  of  Leyden,  in 
relation  to  the  Church  and  General  Culture ; 
Jager,  Contributions  to  the  Systematizing 
of  the  different  Departments  of  Theology, 
exhibiting  their  Internal  Connections ; 
Schultz,  the  Christological  Question  yet 
Again ;  Wagenmann,  Centennial  Memo- 
randa in  Church  History,  for  the  year  75, 
in  all  the  Centuries.  Dr.  Dorner's  paper 
vindicates  the  later  system  of  Schelling  as, 
on  the  whole,  in  harmony  with  the  Christian 
system,  and  as  a  grand,  if  not  wholly  suc- 
cessful, attempt  to  construct  a  philosophy  of 
history  and  of  religion.  Many  obscure  points 
are  relieved,  and  some  of  Schelling's  later 


mystical  theories  are  put  in  a  clearer  light, 
particularly  his  doctrine  of  "  The  Potenccs 
in  God."    Dr.  Hermann  Schultz,  of  Heidel- 
berg, examines  the  Christological  question 
in  reply  to  the  elder  Domer's  criticisms  of 
his  (Schultz's)  views  in  a  previous  number. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  very  successful  in 
showing  how  a  man  can  reaUy  and  fully 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  also 
hold  that  there  is  no  unimpeachable  and 
proper  evidence  as  to  the  main  facts  of  his 
mighty  works,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists. 
He  says,  for  example, ''  The  historical  ques- 
tions as  to  the  life  of  Jesus  have  no  signi- 
ficancy  for  the  Christian  faitL    Jesus  is  an 
object  of  faith,  only  as  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  as  the  Christ,  in  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  value  of  his  peisonaUtj. 
The  uniqueness  of  the  personality  of  Christ 
consists  in  the  [new  practical  knowledge  of 
God  as  love,  and  in  the  complete  adoption 
of  the  work  of  God  in  humanity  as  his  own 
end  in  life."     And  yet  he  confesses  that 
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Jesus  knew  that  the  whole  kingdom  of  God 
for  time  and  eternity  was  concentrated  and 
realized  in  himself,  and  that  we  must  so 
acceptand  trust  in  him.    But  is  not  this 
one,  and  one  of  the  most  important,  "  of  the 
historical  questions  about  his  life  ?  "    If  we 
can  and  must  believe  this,  why  not  much 
more?     How  can  the   historical  and  the 
spiritnal  be  so  sundered  in  the  person  of 
Christ  ?    Paul  Tschackart,  in  his  paper  on 
the  Cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly,  doubts  whether 
the  historical  eyidence  is  sufficient  to  show 
^t  the  Cardinal  was  really  the  author  of 
die  two  remarkable  works  usually  ascribed 
to  him,  De  Diffietdtate  R^ormationis  in 
Concilio    Universalis  and   De   Necessitate 
Befinnc^imis  EcclesicB  in  Capite  et  Membris- 
Tkeologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1875, 
ni—1.— Professor    Beyschlag,    of    Halle, 
concludes  his  admirable  series  of  articles  in 
vindication  of  the  Gospel  of  John.    This 
last  part  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  Dis- 
conises  of  Christ,  to  which  modem  criticism 
has  made  so  many  objections,  and  these  ob- 
jections are  fairly  and  fully  met.    The  whole 
discussion  is  carried  on  in  an  elevated  tone 
uid  with  decisive  effect.     Matthew  Arnold 
has  lately  been  writing  in  a  dashing  way 
ahout  these  discourses  in  the  Contemporary 
Seciew,  and  has  rather  taken  them  under  his 
critical  patronage.     Even   he  might,  per- 
haps, learn  something  from  the  patient  and 
thorough  German  scholar,  whose  articles  we 
trust  may  soon  find  a  competent  translator. 
f^t  Beyschlag,  in  concluding  his  investiga- 
tioDs,  ably  insists  on  the  following  supple* 
loentary    considerations :     1.  The   Gospel 
bears  no  name,  it  does  not  claim  to  be  from 
John,  and  yet.  Christian  antiquity  is  quite 
^^oanimous  in  ascribing  it  to  John  ;  2.  The 
twenty-first  chapter  is  added  by  another 
hand,  is  found  in  all  the  copies,  and  so  it  is 
&  very  ancient  testimony  to  its  authorship ; 
3.  The  well-nigh  undoubted  first  epistle  of 
John  ismanifestly  by  the  same  writer ;  4.  It 
could  not  have  been  written  by  anybody  we 


know  anything  of  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  2.  The  next  article,  by 
Dr.  W.  Grimm,  of  Jena,  is  a  critical  and 
historical  sketch  of  the  Lexicons  of  the  New 
Testament — ^a  valuable  summary  ;  high 
praise  is  given  to  Dr.  Robinson's  Lexi- 
con, 3. — ^Wieseler,  "Contributions  to  the 
History  of  the  New  Testament  Times"  re- 
views Schiirer's  book  with  that  title,  with 
additions  and  corrections.  The  Germans 
are  getting  to  write  distinct  works  (since 
Schneckenburger  led  the  way)  upon  New 
Testament  History,  and  the  History  of  the 
Times  of  the  New  Testament — ^understanding 
by  the  latter,  aait  were,  the  frame-work  of 
the  former.  Pastor  Seidemann  investigates 
the  historical  question,  as  to  which  were 
Luther's  first  Lectures  on  the  Psahns.  Prof. 
A.  Eitschl,  of  Bonn,  to  make  the  prologue 
of  John's  Gospel  more  orderly  and  intelligible, 
proposes  the  following  change  in  the  sequence 
of  the  verses  :  vs.  I  to  5,  10 — ^then  another 
paragraph,  vs.  11,  12,  13,  6,  7 — ^then  another 
paragraph,  vs.  9,  14,  16,  17,  18.  15. 

In  part  IV.  of  this  periodical.  Dr.  Kostlin 
begins  a  discussion  of  the  "  Proofs  for  the 
Being  of  God,"  examining  chiefly  the  onto- 
logical  argument,  which  he  finds  insufficient ; 
court-preacher  8.  Goebel,  of  Halberstadt, 
continues  an  exegesis  of  the  "Group  of 
Parables "  in  Luke,  xv.  and  xvi.  ;  Tollin 
gives  an  account  of  a  '^  Confutation  of 
Servetus  on  the  Errors  of  the  Trinity," 
found  in  a  Paris  M.S.,  which  is  ascribed 
to  Butzer;  Strack  communicates  various 
comments  on  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
derived  from  Crimean  MSS.  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Harkavy ;  Hollenberg  criticizes 
passages  from  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  first 
published  by  Mai  (not  in  Fritzsche's  edition 
of  Theodore),  and  incorporated  in  Migne's 
edition ;  Stahelin  reviews  Drummond's  recent 
Life  of  Erasmus. 

Zeitschrift  J.d.  kistorische  Theologie,  1875, 
III.— The  first  article  by  Privat-docent 
Baudissin,   of  the   Leipsig  University,   is 
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on  the  Origin  of  the  Greek  Name  'law  for 
God,  in  connection  with  the  Hebrew  Jahve. 
The  result  of  his  learned  investigations  is, 
that  all  the  attempts  made  to  derive  the 
Hebrew  word  from  foreign  sources,  or  lan- 
guages, have  failed.  "  The  name  Jahve 
appears  in  fact,  to  be  a  product  of  the 
Mosaic  Times."  The  alleged  Coptic,  Phce- 
nician,  and  Aryan  origins  do  not  stand  the 
test  of  historical  criticism.  The  second 
article,  by  Dr.  Oscar  Gebhardt,  of  Leipsig, 
is  on  a  "  Collation  of  a  Moscow  Manuscript 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,"  probably  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  which  tends  to  con- 
firm the  text  as  given  by  flusebius.  Inci- 
dentally, it  also  harmonizes  with  the  latest 
critical  results  as  to  the  date  of  Polycarp's 
death,  carrying  it  back  from  166  or  167  (as 
formerly  accepted)  to  155.  This  was  tho- 
roughly examined  by  Waddington  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Institute,  1867,  and  is  now 
received  by  Renan,  Hilgenfeld,  Lipsius, 
Lightfoot,  (in  Contemp,  Beview,  May,  1875, 
p.  838),  though  not  known  to  the  writer  of 
"  Supernatural  Religion."  It  gives  some  ten 
more  years  to  the  period  in  which  John  and 
Polycarp  were  contemporaries.  The  third 
article,  by  Dr.  G.  Hertel,  is  a  full  sketch 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  St.  Columba, 
especially  his  Cloister  Rules. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  Zeitschri/t,  1875 
contains  an  article  by  Ebrard  on  the  Culdees 
(Eeledei)  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  supple- 
menting in  part  his  recent  History  of  the 
"Irish-Scotch  Missionary  Church,"  1873, 
and  replying  to  Hertel  and  other  critics. 
D.  H.  Heppe  contributes  a  very  valuable 
paper  on  the  Confession  de  i^af  (Confessio 
Gallicana),  prepared  in  1559,  on  the  basis  of 
a  draft  by  Calvin,  and  finally  adopted  at  the 
Seventh  National  Synod  in  La  Rochelle, 
1571,  at  which  Beza  presided,  and  where  were 
present  Queen  Jeanne  d'Albret  of  Navarre, 
Prince  Henry  of  Beame,  then  eighteen  years 
old.  Prince  Henry  of  Cond^,  Admiral  de 
Coligny,  &c.     This  confession  is  here  re- 


printed from  a  copy  deposited  in  Geneva, 
noting  the  slight  alterations  of  subsequent 
Synods.  Heppe  considers  it  the  best  and 
"  most  precise"  of  the  Reformed  Confessions. 
The  last  article  is  on  the  "  Childhood  and 
Youth  of  Servetus,"  by  H.  ToUin,  who  is 
preparing  a  full  biography  of  this  noted 
heretic.  We  regret  to  see  the  announcement 
that  this  journal  has  now  come  to  a  close. 
It  was  founded  by  Illgen  in  1832,  edited  by 
Niedner  1845  to  1865,  and  since  then  by 
Eahnis.  When  the  latter  took  it  in  hand 
it  had  only  160  subscribers.  It  has  ever 
since  been  published  at  a  loss.  It  will 
always  be  of  value  as  a  repertory  of  thorou^ 
and  minute  discussions,  chiefly  on  questions 
in  historical  theology. 

The  "  Lutheran  Dogmatics"  in^  its  His- 
torical and  Genetic  Representation,"  by  Dr. 
Kahnis,  of  Leipsig,  is  to  appear  in  a  second 
edition,  in  two  vols.,  of  which  the  first  is 
issued.  Besides  omissions  and  additions,  the 
order  of  topics  is  somewhat  changed.  It  is 
an  able  and  independent  work,  not  wholly 
satisfactory  to  either  orthodox  or  liberals. 
The  style  is  compressed  and  pregnant. 

A  third  edition  of  Wuttke's  "  Handbook 
of  Christian  Morals  "  is  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, edited  by  Prof.  L.  Schulte  of  Rostock, 
with  considerable  additions. 

C.  Wachsmuth,  Professor  of  History  at 
Gottingen,  has  published  the  first  vol.  of  a 
History  of  the  City  of  Athens,  which  is 
packed  with  learning  and  criticism. 

Dr.  Robert  Zimmermann,  in  an  essay 
on  "Kant,  and  the  Positive  Philosophy" 
(Vienna),  shows  that  Comte  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  Kant's  philosophy ;  that  he  had 
in  fact,  only  seen  one  of  Kant's  shorter 
essays  on  the  "  Idea  of  Universal  History," 
which  anticipated  some  of  his  own  specula- 
tions, as  he  himself  admitted. 

Dr.  Zangemeister,  librarian  at  Heidelbei^, 
is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Osorius  col- 
lating manuscripts ;  it  is  to  be  included  in 
the  Vienna  Library  of  the  Latin  Fathera 
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Dr.  A.  Ph.  von  Segesser,  the  leader  of  the 
ultramontane  party  in  Switzerland,  has  for 
some  time  been  publishing  a  series  of 
pamphlets  on  important  religions  questions 
of  the  age.  {Studien  und  Glossen,  No.  1, 
1869 ;  No.  2,  1870 ;  No.  3,  1875.)  The 
third  pamphlet  refers  to  the  religious  con- 
flicts between  the  European  States  and  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church  called  forth  by  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  specially 
by  tlie  new  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility. 
The  author  does  not  conceal  that  he  dislikes 
the  promulgation  of  this  doctrine,  and  he 
even  censures  the  bishops  of  the  minority 
ibr  not  voting  openly  against  it.  As  all  the 
bishops  subsequently  submitted,  he  regards 
the  new  doctrine  as  a  Church  law  to  wi^^ch 
all  the  members  of  the  Church  must  submit. 
He  does  not  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  Catho- 
lics to  believe  in  the  doctrine,  and  he  himself 
appears  to  persist  in  disbelieving  it ;  but 
external  submission  and  the  abandonment 
of  all  open  opposition  the  Church  in  his 
opinion  may  demand.  Similar  opinions  are 
widely  diffused  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity,  but  Segesser  is  the  first  man  of  pro- 
minence who  publicly  avows  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  to 
which  the  reformatory  movement  within  the 
Catholic  Church  has  called  greater  attention, 
refers  to  the  superiority  claimed  by  the 
popes  of  the  Middle  Ages  over  aU  secular 
Governments.  Few  Catholic  writers  as  yet 
have  the  courage  to  avow  that  the  papal 
infallibility  extends  to  these  claims,  and 
that  they  can  be  sustained  by  the  Catholics 
of  the  present  age.  But  a  new  work  by  a 
young  Catholic  jurist,  Holtgreven,  on  the 
relation  between  Church  and  State,  (Das 
VerkUUniss  ztcischen  Statt  und  Kirche, 
1875,)  shows  from  oflScial  documents  that 
^  popes  always  based  the  superiority 
claimed  by  them  upon  divine  law,  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ; 
that  the  principles  held  by  the  popes  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  Church  and  State 


were  officially  promulgated  to  the  entire 
Church  in  the  Bull  Unam  Sanctum;  and 
that  in  modem  times  the  popes  generally, 
and  among  them  Pius  IX.,  have  expressed 
the  same  principles.  Formerly,  when  Catho- 
lics were  not  bound  to  regard  the  pope  as 
infallible,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  reject 
the  political  claims  of  the  papacy  as  some- 
thing medieval  and  obsolete  ;  but  now  it  is  at 
just  and  cogent  inference  from  the  doctrine 
of  infallibility  that  the  pope  has  the  right  to 
fix  alone  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church,  to  designate  any  departure  from  its 
law  as  invalid  and  void,  to  enforce  obedience 
to  any  Church  law  conflicting  with  the  laws 
of  the  State,  and  to  demand  disobedience  to 
any  State  law  condemned  by  the  Church. 

Prof.  Schulte,  the  President  of  all  the  Old 
Catholic  Congresses  which  have  been  held 
thus  far,  has  begun  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  Canon  Law  from  Gratian  to  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  in  three  volumes.  {Geschickte 
der  Qunellen  und  Literatur  des  canonischen 
Rechtes.  Vol.1.  1875.)  As  the  author  has 
long  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
very  first  authorities  in  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture, it  is  expected  that  his  work  will  be  one 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

An  entirely  novel  subject  is  treated  of  in 
the  History  of  Religious  Enlightenment  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
{Geschickte  der  religiosen  At^kldrung,  VoL 
I.,  1875),  by  Prof  Herrmann  Renter,  who,  by 
his  great  work  on  Pope  Alexander  III.,  has 
secured  a  place  among  the  prominent  Church 
historians  of  Germany.  Prominent  among 
the  representatives  of  religious  enlighten- 
ment, referred  to  in  the  first  volume,  are 
Scotus  Erigena,  Gerbert,  Berengar,  and 
Abelard. 

The  Bible  work  begun  in  1861  by  Pro- 
fessor Eeil  and  Delitzsch  has  been  completed 
by  a  Commentary  to  the  Song  of  Songs  and 
Ecclesiastes,  (Biblischer  Commentar  uber  das 
Alte  Testament,     Fourth  section.  Poetical 
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Books.  Vol.  IV.  1875.)  The  editors  of 
this  work  belong  among  the  foremost  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Orthodox  Lutheran  School 
of  Germany.  Of  several  volumes  a  new  re- 
vised edition  has  already  been  published. 
The  work  does  not  include  the  Apocrypha ; 
only  the  two  books  of  the  Maccabees  have 
been  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Bible 
work  with  a  Commentary  from  Prof.  Keil. 
{Commentar  uber  die  Bucher  der  Maccabaeer. 
1875.) 

Prof  Dillmann,  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
one  of  the  most  learned  exegetical  theolo- 
gians of  Germany,  has  prepared  for  another 
German  Bible  work  a  new  Commentary  to 
Genesis.  {Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Hand- 
huch  zum  Alien  Testament,  Vol.  XL,  3rd  ed. 
1875.)  The  Commentary  to  Genesis  for  this 
work  had  originally  been  prepared  by  the  late 
Professor  Elnobel,  but  Knobel's  Commentary 
has  been  so  thoroughly  revised  by  Dillmann 
that  it  is  now  regarded  as  an  entirely  new 
work.  Dillmann  promises  to  give  his  vie\i^ 
on  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  or 
rather  Hexateuch  (including  Joshua),  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  Commentary  to  Joshua,  a 
new  edition  of  which  will  soon  be  published. 

FRANCE. 

The  Eevue  Clir^ienne  (July  and  August), 
contains  two  excellent  articles  by  F.  Lichten- 
berger,  on  Alexander  Vinet,  based  on  the 
recent  "  History  of  Vinet's  Life  and  Works," 
by  E.  Rambert,  (Lausanne,  1875.)  The  traits 
of  Vinet's  character,  the  incidents  of  his 
life,  and  the  influence  of  his  writings,  are 
well  described ;  "  his  principal  characteristic 
was  sincerity ;  his  master  faculty  was  con- 
science." Interesting  extracts  from  his  letters 
are  given.  F.  Bonifas  writes  on  ''Roman 
History  in  the  Tragedies  of  Comeille;" 
G.  Monod  on  the  "Fine  Arts  in  France 
in  1875;"  J.  Penel  on  "Gladstone  and 
Ultramontanism."  The  political  tone  of 
the  Review  is  desponding ;  it  speaks  of 
France   as   "  powerless  and  divided,   and 


seeming  to  be  in  the  way  of  abdicating  into 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  whatever  remaiDS 
to  it  of  force  and  vitality."  This  Beriew 
praises  a  concise  "  History  of  Philosophy " 
lately  published  by  Alfred  Fouill^,  Master 
of  Conferences  in  the  Normal  School,  whose 
works  on  "  Liberty  and  Determinism,'*  on 
Plato,  and  on  Socrates,  have  given  him 
celebrity.  He  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  "  to 
the  new  spiritual  school  of  philosophy,  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  M.  Ravaisson." 
"  Starting  with  M.  Cousin  and  Eclecticism, 
he  comes  out  with  M.  Secr^tan  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Freedom."  All  philosophical 
systems  are  judged,  in  his  work,  chiefly  by 
their  relation,  on  the  one  hand  to  fatalism, 
on  the  other,  to  liberty.  "  The  essence  of 
things — is  it  a  physical  principle,  or  a  moral 
principle  ?  Theoretically,  we  might  hesitate ; 
but  practically,  all  hesitation  is  suppressed. 
The  fatalistic  doctrine  is  a  pure  abstract 
speculation  on  what  is  possible.  The  doctrine 
of  freedom  is  a  consequence  of  the  practical 
obligation  which  our  will  imposes  on  itself. 
To  decide  for  it  is  a  dutif.  The  meta- 
physical problem  is  reduced  to  the  moral 
problem." 

Pastor  Camille  Babaud,  President  of  the 
Consistory  of  Castres,  has  published  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Protestantism  of  the  Albigeois 
and  the  Lauragais,  from  its  Origin  to  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,"  in  one 
vol.  (Paris  :  Sandes  and  Fischbacher.)  This 
district  of  the  Cevennes  was,  even  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  seat  of  "  heresy."  It  em- 
braced the  reformed  faith  with  zeal,  and 
Castres  was  one  of  the  chief  Huguenot 
churches.  Persecutions  ran  riot  there ;  and 
the  Huguenot  armies  were  laigely  supplied 
from  this  source.  In  1559,  one-fourth  of 
France  was  reformed ;  there  were  2,150 
organized  churches,  with  a  consistory  in  each 
town.  The  history  of  their  sufferings  and 
partial  suppression,  among  the  Albigeois,  is 
faithfully  given  in  this  volume  of  Pastor 
Bibaud. 
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M.  Charles  de  R^musat  died  at  Paris, 
June  6,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  distingaiahed  in  philosophy,  politics,  and 
general  literature;  and  an  associate  of 
Guizot,  Thiers,  Jouftoy,  and  Cousin.  Under 
the  empire  he  stood  aloof  from  public  life, 
fie  wrote  largely  for  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mtrndes,  Among  his  best  known  works  are 
Ills  "Essays  in  Philosophy,"  1842;  "Abe- 
lard's  Life  and  Works,"  1845 ;  "  Anselm  of 
Canterbuiy,"  1853  ;  "  Bacon,"  1857  ;  "  Re- 
ligious Philosophy,"  1864 ;  "  England  in  the 
%liteenth  Century;"  "David  Hartley," 
1874 ;  and  recently  a  critical  "  History  of 
Pliilosophyin  England,  from  Bacon  to  Locke," 
1875. 

M.  Mignet  has  collected  his  articles  on  the 
"Riyaliy  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.," 
with  revisions  and  additions.  They  were 
bst  published  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes, 
It  is,  of  course,  a  work  of  the  highest  merit. 
iL  llaspero's  "  Ancient  History  "  is  said  to 
^  a  clear  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
latest  studies  and  explorations,  in  one 
Tolmne. 

An  "  International  Congress  of  American- 
ly" (Am^ricanistes)  has  been  formed  in 
France.  Its  first  session  was  at  Nancy,  in 
%.  Its  object  is  "  to  study  the  history  of 
Ammca  before  the  discovery  by  Columbus ; 
tbe  interpretation  of  the  monuments,  writ- 
ings, and  the  ethnography  of  the  indigenous 
J^  of  the  New  World."  The  annual  sub- 
^fription  is  12  francs.  The  president  is 
«an)n  Guerrier  de  Dumast ;  secretary,  M. 
iacien  Adam. 

M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  the  eloquent  leader 
^f  the  French  liberal  theology,  is  deceased. 
fl^  is  said  to  have  left  nearly  complete  a 
»ork  on  the  "  Comparative  History  of  Be- 
"gions,"  which  has  long  been  the  object  of 
Ui  studies. 

A  young  Protestant  theologian^  Auguste 
Jundt,  has  published  a  history  of  popular 
l>aiithe]6m  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century,    (HistoireduPanthStsme 


Populaire.  Paris,  1875.)  Beginning  with 
Neo-Platonism,  the  work  follows  the  develop- 
ment of  Pantheistic  doctrines  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  of  Scotus 
Erigena,  of  Joachim  of  Flora,  and  among 
the  mystic  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
author,  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume, 
has  had  the  assistance  of  his  teacher,  the 
learned  Church  historian.  Professor  Schmidt, 
of  Strasburg.  An  Appendix,  which  forms 
about  one  third  of  the  book,  contains  docu- 
ments heretofore  unpublished.  They  consist 
of  sermons  and  treatises  of  Master  Eckhart, 
of  religious  poems  and  other  pieces,  concern- 
ing chiefly  the  mystic  writers  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

The  theological  literature  of  France,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  is  poor  in  works  on 
the  Old  Testament.  Among  the  latest 
publications  of  the  kind  is  an  essay  "  On  the 
Primitive  Text  of  the  First  Account  of  the 
Creation,  Gen.  i-ii,  4,  followed  by  the  Text 
of  the  Second  Account,"  from  Gustave 
d'Eichthal,  already  known  by  a  work  on 
the  first  three  Gospels.  (Memoire  sur  le 
Texte  Primitif  du  ler  ricit  de  la  Cr^ion, 
etc.  Paris,  1875.)  The  author  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  first  chapter  of  our  present 
Genesis  is  the  revision  of  the  ancient  text, 
made  after  the  exile  and  under  Persian 
influences,  and  to  restore  the  original. 

A  new  "History  of  Philosophy,"  with 
special  reference  to  the  philosophical  writers 
of  France,  (Histoire  de  la  PhUosophie. 
Paris,  1875,)  has  been  published  by  Alfred 
Fouill^a  The  progress  of  philosophy  in  our 
days,  according  to  this  writer,  is  terminating 
in  two  opposing  systems — ^the  fatalist  system 
and  the  system  of  liberty.  The  fatalist  doc- 
trine is  a  pure  abstract  speculation  on  what 
is  possible.  The  doctrine  of  liberty  is  a 
result  of  the  practical  obligations  which  our 
will  imposes  upon  itself.  It  is  the  duty  of 
man  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter  system, 
and  thus  the  metaphysical  problem  is  turned 
into  a  moral  problem. 
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The  dissensions  in  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France  have  called  forth,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  number  of  works  on  both  sides. 
That  a  permanent  separation  between  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Liberals  must  take  place, 
appears  now  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides. 
Whether  the  Liberals,  who  are  in  a  minority, 
should  receive  when  the  final  separation 
shall  take  place  a  portion  of  the  Church 
property,  and  how  large  a  portion,  is  a  con- 
troversy on  which  the  representatives  of  the 
Orthodox  majority  are  by  no  means  agreed. 
How  bitter  and  violent  feelings  have  been 
awakened  by  this  controversy  may  be  seen 
from  a  pamphlet  which  an  Orthodox  member 
of  the  Church,  who  styles  himself  a  Hu- 
guenot of  the  Cevennes,  has  published  under 
the  title,  "The  Pretended  Rights  of  the 
Liberals  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France." 
(Les  PrSie7idus  Droits  des  LiMreaux.  Paris, 
1874.)  "Liberalism,"  says  the  author,  "is 
infidelity,  revolution,  blasphemy,  and  lie. 
They  are  bastards  in  our  Church.  We  con- 
cede to  them  only  one  single  right — the 
right  of  disgrace  which  they  may  share  with 
others."  To  concede  to  them  one  cent  of 
the  present  property  of  the  Church  would 
be,  in  his  opinion,  treason  against  the  Re- 
formed Church.  The  "  Revue  Chr^tienne," 
which  is  foremost  among  the  evangelical 
Protestant  papers  in  advising  the  Orthodox 
portion  of  the  Reformed  State  Church  to 
advocate  a  fair  division  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty, concludes  its  review  of  the  pamphlet 
with  the  remark  that  the  author  appears  to 
be  in  earnest,  but  that  he  had  added  to 
his  pamphlet  verses  which  might  make  one 
believe  that  he  was  not  in  earnest. 

Among  the  greatest  works  of  the  Pro- 


testant literature  of  France  belongs  the 
Commentary  to  the  Bible,  published  by 
Professor  £.  Reuss,  of  Strasburg.  It  con- 
tains, besides  a  French  translation,  an  intro- 
duction and  a  commentary  to  each  biblical 
book.  The  Old  Testament  will  be  completed 
in  eight,  the  New  Testament  in  six  volumes. 
The  whole  will  be  finished  in  three  or  four 
years.  The  author  is  well  known  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Protestant  theologians  of 
Europe. 

An  essay  on  the  educational  ideas  of 
Rousseau  and  their  relation  to  the  Bible 
has  been  published  by  A.  Grotz  (J.  J.  Bom- 
seau  et  F Education.  Strasburg,  1874)  The 
conclusions  at  which  the  author  arrives  are, 
that  education  should  be  the  work  of  the 
family,  and  its  aim  should  be  to  shape 
man  according  to  a  Christian  ideal 

A.  Eschenauer,  formerly  Protestant  pastor 
at  Strasburg,  has  published  a  work  on 
General  Ethics,  (La  Morale  Universelk. 
Paris,  1874,)  which  has  been  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy.  It  undertakes  to  show 
that  the  views  of  diflferent  nations  on  mora- 
lity are  not  so  different  as  has  often  been 
maintained,  but  that  the  difference  relates 
more  to  some  details,  the  applicability  of  a 
general  principle  in  particular  cases  and  to 
special  points,  than  to  the  great  principles 
of  morality  themselves. 

The  work,  by  Gaston  Boissier,  on  the 
Roman  Religion  from  Augustus  to  the 
Antonines  (La  Religion  Ramaine.  Paris, 
1874,)  is  declared  by  Pressens^,  who  reviews 
it  in  the  "  Revue  Chr^tienne,"  to  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  works  which  have 
honoured  French  science  for  many  years.— 
American  Reviews. 
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Recent  Assyriaa  discoveries  seem  to  con- 
firm the  old  saying  that  there  is  nothing  new 
nnder  the  sun.    Pour  thousand  years  ago  the 
fiabjlonians  possessed  libraries  and  libra- 
mns,  cadDogues  and  bookshelves,  though 
the  greater  part  of  their  books  were  written 
on  clay  instead  of  on  paper.    Papyrus  was 
occasionally  used ;  but  generally  the  Babylo- 
nian book  was  an  oblong  piece  of  clay,  which 
was  stamped  on  both  sides  with  a  metal 
stylus,  and  then  hardened  in  the  fire.     So 
minute  are  the  characters  engraved  upon  it, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could 
)iave  been  impressed  without  a  magnifying- 
glass;  and  as  a  ciystal  lens  was  actually 
found  by  Mr.  Layard  on  the  site  of  Nineveh, 
it  would  seem  that  magnifying-glasses  were 
bown  at  an  early  date.    Specimens  of  these 
^Y  tablets — "lateres  coctiles/'    as    Pliny 
calls  them — ^may  be   seen   in  the  British 
Museum.  Every  great  city  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  had,  at  least,  one  library,  which  was 
stowed  away  in  a  chamber  of  the  king's 
palace,  and  placed  at  the  public  service.  We 
gain  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  edu- 
cation was  spread  from  the  frequently  re- 
<^ng  statement  that  the  libraries  were 
formed  for  the  use  of  "  the  people."    The 
oldest  libraries  were  those  of  Babylonia,  the 
iflother  country  of  the  civilization  of  Western 
Asia.    Those  of  Assyria  were  established  in 
imitation  of  the  earlier  ones  of  Ghaldea; 
and  the  books  with  which  they  were  stocked 
were  mostly  copies  or  later  editions  of  Baby- 
lonian works.    Assyria  was  originally  a  de- 
pendency of  the  southern  empire  ;  its  rise 
was  coeval  with  the  decline  of  Babylonia,  and 
its  cirilization  was  derived  from  the  latter 
country.    The  primitive  population  of  Baby- 


lonia spoke  an  agglutinative  language,  allied 
to  the  idioms  of  the  modem  Finns  or  Tartars. 
It  was  they  who  invented  the  cuneiform  or 
arrow-headed  system  of  writing,  and  founded 
the  great  cities  of  Ghaldea.  Their  literature 
was  very  extensive,  and  required  libraries  in 
which  to  be  preserved.  At  a  date  anterior 
to  2000  B.C.,  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Semites  from  the  West,  who  appropriated 
their  culture  and  gradually  succeeded  in 
extirpating  their  language.  This  language 
is  termed  Accadian,  and  it  became  to  the 
Semites  -of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  what  the 
Latin  language  was  to  the  scholars  of 
mediaeval  Europe.  Their  science  and  litera- 
ture were  locked  up  in  this  dead  tongue; 
and  even  in  practical  life  a  knowledge  of  it 
was  needed  when  legal  precedents  or  ancient 
leases  and  contracts  were- in  question.  Down 
to  the  last  days  of  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian empires,  every  educated  man  had  to 
be  acquainted  with  this  extinct  language. 
For  this  purpose,  grammars,  dictionaries,  and 
phrase  books  of  Accadian  and  Semitic 
Assyrian  were  compiled ;  and  works  written 
in  Accadian  were  provided  with  an  Assyrian 
translation,  which  was  sometimes  in  a  parallel 
column,  and  sometimes  interlinear. 

Babylonia  has  not  yet  been  excavated; 
and  our  knowledge  of  these  libraries  is 
accordingly  confined  to  the  contents  of  the 
libraries  of  Sennacherib  and  his  grandson 
Assurbanipal,  or  Sardanapalus,  the  larger 
part  of  which  has  been  brought  from 
Nineveh  to  the  British  Museum.  Most  of 
the  works  in  the  museum  are  later  editions 
of  older  Babylonian  texts  ;  very  often  there 
are  several  editions  of  the  same  text,  and 
where  the  original  had  become  illegible,  the 
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copyist  wrote  "lacuna,"  or  "recent  lacuna." 
When  a  work  was  translated  from  Accadian, 
the  Accadian  text  was  almost   invariably 
given ;   and  to  these  translations,  together 
with  the  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  phrase 
books  already  alluded  to,  modem  scholars 
owe  the  recovery  of  the  long-lost  language 
of  Accad.    Among  the  most  curious  of  these 
works  is  a  long  one,  in  seventy  tablets  or 
books,  on  astronomy  and  astrology,  which 
was  drawn  up  for  a-Babylonian  monarch  who 
reigned  about  2000   b.c.      The  catalogue 
of  this  work  mentions  separate  treatises  on 
the  Pole  star,  on  comets,  on  the  movements 
of  Venus,  etc.,  and  at  the  end  tells  the  reader 
to  write  down  the  number  of  the  table  he 
wishes  to  consult,  and  the  librarian  will 
thereupon  hand  it  to  him.    Even  at  this 
remote  epoch,  therefore,  the  modem  system 
of  registering  books  was  in  use ;   indeed, 
every  tablet  had  its  press  mark.    Besides  the 
astrological  tablets,  there  is  a  long  work  on 
omens,  with  formulae  for  averting  witchcraft 
or  practising  sorcery,  which  seem  to  be  ex- 
tremely ancient,  as  well  as  a  large  collection 
of  hymns  to  the  gods,  which  formed  the 
ritual  of  the  Accadians.    Many  of  the  pas- 
sages in  these  hymns  remind  us  of  the  Hebrew 
psalms.    Closely  connected  with  the  hymns 
are  old  legends  and  epics,  which  are  thrown 
into  a  poetical  form.    One  of  these  epics 
came  from  Erech,  and  consisted  of  twelve 
books,  each  answering  to  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac, 
and  relating  to  the  adventures  of  a  solar 
hero.  The  books  were  originally  independent 
lays,  and  the  eleventh  is  the  story  of  the 
Deluge,  which  bears  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  account  in  Grenesis.    Another 
group  of  legends  contains  one  which  describes 
very  fully  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel ; 
while  a  third  group  presents  us  with  a  history 
of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of  Man,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Bible.    More  details,  however, 
are  furnished  than  can  be  found  in  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  and  an  account  is  also 


given  of  a  war  of  the  evil  spirits  against  the 
gods.  A  very  interesting  legend  describes 
the  descent  of  the  goddess  Istar  into  Hades, 
and  another  tells  how  the  seven  kicked 
spirits  fought  against  the  moon. 

*But  all  this  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  literature  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  There  are  works  on 
agriculture,  collections  of  ancient  proverbs, 
tables  of  laws  and  precedents,  contracts  and 
leases,  public  despatches  and  private  cor- 
respondence, prayers  and  beast  fables,  di- 
dactic treatises  and  hints  on  government, 
tables  of  cube  roots  and  other  mathematical 
formulae,  lists  of  animals  and  ston^,  of 
countries  and  towns,  of  gods  and  temples,  of 
foreign  products  and  classes  of  persons,  and, 
above  all,  annals  and  other  historical  docu- 
ments. One  of  the  latter  is  a  catalogue  of 
the  kings  and  dynasties  of  Babylonia,  another 
an  account  of  the  relations  between  Assyria 
and  its  northern  neighbour  from  the  earliest 
times,  while  the  remaining  texts  describe 
historical  incidents  of  the  reigns  of  former 
monarchs.  None  are  so  important,  however, 
as  the  lists  of  the  Assyrian  eponymes,  that 
is,  officers  after  whom  each  year  was  named. 
These  lists  are,  of  course,  of  purely  Assyrian 
origin,  and  they  have  enabled  scholars  to 
restore  the  chronology  of  Assyria  (and 
thereby  of  Judea,  also)  with  absolute  pre- 
cision from  the  tenth  century  B.C. 

The  librarians  were  called  "  the  men  of 
the  written  tablets."  The  first  librarian  of 
whom  we  know  was  a  certain  Mul-Anna,  the 
son  of  Grandhu.  His  signet  cylinder  is  now 
in  Europe,  and  we  learn  from  it  that  he  pre- 
sided over  the  library  of  an  early  Accadian 
king  of  Ur.  Ur  is  the  city  mentioned  in 
Genesis  as  the  birthplace  of  Abraham,  and 
the  signet  must  be  assigned  to  a  very  ancient 
date — ^more  than  4,000  years  ago.  Such  is 
the  antiquity  of  the  office  of  librarian,  and 
of  the  respect  paid  to  books. — London 
Bookseller. 
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DEATH,  THE  MIDDLE  STATE,  AND  THE 
BESURBECTION. 
By  Yon  Franz  Splittaerber. 

Death  in  all  its  forms  is  the  fruit  of  sin. 
Death  in  nature  is  the  result  of  the  reaction 
of  man's  sin  upon  his  surroundings.    But 
ruin  and  devastation  prevailed  on  a  wide 
scale  in  the   ante-Adamic  periods.     This 
can  be  bat  the  reflex  upon  the  cosmos  of 
the  fall  of  Satan  and  his  hosts.    But  what 
»  death?     It   is   the   violent   unnatural 
seTenince  of  the  soul  from  the  organ  of  its 
communion   with    the   world    of    matter. 
Thereby  the  soul  enters  into  a  condition 
of  nudity  and  lack,  and  the  body  fSalls  into 
apparent  ruin.      But  what   is  the   body? 
Wherein  consists  its  identity?     Not  in  its 
^rnde  matter,  for  that  is  constantly  chang- 
ing.  The  octogenarian  dies  with  the  same 
body  wherewith  he  was  bom ;  but  the  matter 
of  his  body  has  been,  in  the  mean  time,  many 
times  changed.      Its  identity  lies   in  its 
<^Tganic  ground-form.    This  invisible  organic 
fonn  persists  throughout  his  existence.    It 
is  modified  by  the  inner  soul-life>  but  it  it- 
self is  ever  the  same.    It  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
mould  into  which  flows  the  crude  matter  of 
^  and  blood.    Death  is  simply  the  empty- 
ing of  its  crude  contents.    This  ground-form 
is  the  spacial  vehicle  of  the  spirit.     It  gives 
'hape  to  the  soul ;  for  the  soul,  in  order  to  be 
related  to  locality,  must  have  outlines.    If 
't  has  not  shape,  then  it  is  either  every- 
where or  nowhere.    This  notion  of  an  ideal 
body  has  no  relation  to  the  crude  notions  of 
i^wedenborg.      It   is   the   sole   conception 
vhich  gives  identity  to  the  body,  and  saves 
the  spirit  from  evanescing  at  death  into  the 
All     It   is  the  maturing  beauty  of  this 
inner  body  that  beams  out  in  the  fiace  of  the 
noble  and  the  holy.    It  is  its  radiance  that 
^pa^es  in  the  inspired  eya    It  is  its  sunset 
.,'lorythat  sometimes  plays  over   the  £ace 
"f  the  recently  departed.   At  death  the  soul 
passes  in  this  ethereal  body  into  Hades,  and 


there  continues  its  development  toward 
holiness,  or  the  contrary,  until  the  general 
resurrection  and  judgment.  This  Hades 
life  is  a  time  of  inner  ripening,  rather  than 
of  outer  activity.  It  is  a  transitional  time 
of  awaiting,  and  with  it  waits  also  the  whole 
groaning  cosmos.  The  general  resurrection 
will  be  but  a  part  of  the  great  transforma- 
tion that  awaits  the  entire  sin-affected  cos- 
mos, when  there  will  be  ^'new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth."  The  resurrection  will  simply 
be  the  putting  of  the  immortal  soul  into 
concrete  communion  with  the  renewed  world. 
This  world  will  be  a  transfigured  one ;  the  soul 
will,  therefore,  need  a  transfigured  corpore- 
ality in  order  to  be  at  home  in  it.  But 
wherein  wiU  consist  the  resurrection?  In 
this  :  that  the  denuded  ground-form  of  the 
soul  will  now  be  clothed  with  a  transfigured 
corporeality  correspondent  to  the  renovated 
cosmos.  But  how  will  this  body  be  identical 
with  the  buried  body  ?  The  new  body 
will  certainly  be  less  than  the  coarse  body 
which  was  long  since  dissolved  and  mingled 
with  the  general  chemical  elements  of  the 
world.  It  will,  probably,  be  more  than  the 
ideal  ground-form  which  the  soul  took  with 
it  into  Hades ;  for  this  form  was  simply  the 
ideal  form  of  the  body,  but  not  a  material 
body  at  all.  Hence  there  are  possible  two 
solutions  of  the  question:  either  the  iden*- 
tity  lies  exclusively  in  the  ideal  ground-form 
of  the  soul,  (and  .then  the  *'  rising  out  of 
the  grave"  will  have  to  be  regarded  as  simply 
a  popular  expression  for  ''  returning  from  the 
state  ensuing  upon  death,")  or  we  must 
assume  the  existence  of  an  ethereal  organic 
germ,  invisible  and  indestructible  by  any 
chemical  analysis,  which  goes  into  the  grave 
at  the  death  of  the  body,  and  then,  at  the 
general  renovation  of  the  cosmos,  constitutes 
the  vital  point  at  which  the  denuded  soul 
enters  into  organic  contact  with  the  new 
world,  and  from  that  starting-point  develops 
for  itself  a  glorified  body.  In  this  glorified 
body,  then,  the  reintegrated  man  will  inhabit 
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the  reintegrated  earth.  Then  the  petition, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come,"  will  be  fully  answered. 
But  we  need  not  be  terrified  lest  this  new 
earth  ofiPer  inadequate  accommodation  for 
all  humanity.  Who  knows  but  that  the 
planetary  and  the  stellar  heavens  above  us 
may  be  as  accessible  to  our  glorified  natures 
as  now  one  continent  or  island  is  accessible 
to  the  inhabitants  of  another?  But  what 
will  be  the  relations  of  the  glorified  among 


each  other  ?  All  the  normal  bonds  and  ties 
between  normal  humanity  will  exist  among 
reintegrated  humanity.  Friendship,  govern- 
ment, worship,  will  doubtless  reappear  under 
some  form.  Even  the  differences  of  male 
and  female  will  not  be  obliterated.  The 
Scriptures  teach  only  that  the  generative 
function  will  discontinue,  but  not  that  the 
normal  characteristics  of  the  two  sexes  will 
be  lost. 


REVIEWS. 


Expositions  of  the  Book  of  Revelation* 
By  William  Robinson,  of  Cambridge.  Lon- 
don :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  not  favourable 
to  the  study  of  prophecy.  To  a  great  degree 
this  arises  firom  an  unbelieving  dislike  to  the 
idea  of  the  supernatural  entering  into  human 
thought  and  life.  But  truth  must  be  told, 
and  the  unwise  and  irreverent  speculations 
which  have  been  put  forth  from  time  to  time 
have  had  much  to  do  with  producing  disgust 
with  the  whole  subject  of  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy. We  can,  therefore,  well  understand 
the  feeling  with  which  some  of  our  readers 
will  hear  of  another  attempt  to  explain  the 
Apocalypse.  But  we  hasten  to  assure  them 
that  Mr.  Robinson's  "  Expositions  "  are  not 
to  be  classed  with  the  publications  referred 
to.  We  can  well  believe  the  testimony  of 
the  writer  of  the  preface  (the  work  is  pos- 
thumous), that  "careful  research,  intense 
and  continued  thought,  and  unflinching 
labour"  were  given  to  the  preparation  of 
these  lectures.  Grenerally  speaking  the 
author's  standpoint  is  the  same  as  the  late 
Albert  Barnes*.  He  regards  the  Apocalypse 
as  a  series  of  pictorial  visions  designed  to  sus- 
tain the  faith  of  the  Church  during  the  long 
and  weary  ages  of  humiliation  and  suffering 


preceding  the  establishment  of  the  Millenial 
kingdom,  and  he  endeavours  to  show  how 
far  history  has  fulfilled  these  predictions. 
The  work  is  replete  with  much  information, 
condensed  into  a  short  compass,  and  is  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  victorious  faith  which, 
all  along  the  ages,  sees  the  triumph  and 
glory  of  the  Mediatorial  reign  of  Christ.  No 
Christian,  we  think,  can  read  it  without  being 
instructed  and  edified,  and  in  prospect  of 
gloomy  and  troublesome  times  coming  upon 
thd  earth,  the  work  will  help  the  reader  to 
understand  the  words  of  St.  Peter  concerning 
prophecy  generally,  that  it  is  ''  a  light  shining 
in  a  dark  place  until  the  day  dawn." 


Voices  of  the  Prophets.  Twelve  Lectures 
preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in 
the  years  1870-1874,  on  the  Foundation  of 
Bishop  Warburton.  By  Edwin  Hamilton 
GiFFORD,  D.D.,  &c.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T. 
Clark. 

We  are  sorry  we  have  not  space  to  deal 
with  this  volume  as  it  deserves,  but  we  hare 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  know  of  no 
other  work  in  which  the  whole  subject  of 
prophecy  is  so  satisfactorily  treated,  especially 
in  reference  to  modern  sceptical  objections 
and  alleged  difficulties.    It  is  fiilly  up  to  the 
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mark  of  the  latest  scholarship  and  science, 
and  sapplies  an  oyerwhehning  argument  that, 
aa  "  God  spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,"  prophecy  is  a  Divine  seal 
to  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  Holy 
ScriptTire. 

The  Works  o/Aurelius  Av,gustine,  Bishop 
of  Hippo.  A  new  translation.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Mabcus  Dods,  M.A.  Vol.  XIII. 
The  Letters  of  Saint  Augustine.  Vol.  II. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Qark. 

The  value  of  a  translation  depends,  in  any 
case,  on  the  faithfulness  and  care  with  which 
it  is  executed ;  but  in  an  undertaking  of 
sach  importance  as  the  works  of  Augustine 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  translator 
^oold  possess  not  only  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the    language,   but  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  author's  views  and 
modes  of  thought  and  expression.     With- 
out this  a  translation,  however  carefully 
made,  can  never  be  satisfactory.    We  are 
iiappy  to  testify  that  so  far  as  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  trans- 
lation under  the  editorial  superintendence 
of  the   Rev-  M.   Dods,   it  is  every   way 
worthy  of  confidence.      The  thoughts  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  fsither  are  not  only 
d^y  apprehended,  but  clearly  rendered, 
even  to  the  nicer  shades  and  more  delicate 
fonns  of  conception  in  the  original.     This 
Tolmne   of   letters   is   deeply   interesting. 
Some  of  them  discuss  the  profoundest  ques- 
tions in  philosophy  and  theology.     We  in- 
vite attention  to  those  on  "  The  Origin  of 
Souls,"  "  Christ  Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in 
Prison,"  "Condition  of  Disembodied  Souls," 
^^'c.,  as  fiiU  of  curious  and  instructive  lore. 
These  letters  also  present  a  striking  picture 
of  the  men  and  the  times  with  which  Augus- 
tine's life  and  labours  were  so  conspicuously 
associated.  ■ 

Protestantism:  Its  Ultimate  Principle, 
By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.  London  :  Hodder 
^d  Stoughton. 


A  vigorous  and  effective  protest  and 
appeal,  although  we  think  it  would  neither 
be  wise  nor  safe  to  carry  out  all  the  author's 
principles  and  conclusions  to  their  logical 
consequences.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Dale 
has  done  good  service  by  his  able  expositions 
of  "  The  Right  of  Private  Judgment,"  "  The 
Authority  of  Scripture,"  and  "Justification 
by  Faith."  His  thoughts  are  characterized 
by  clearness,  strength,  and  earnestness. 


The  Day  of  Best.  1875.  Vol.  IV.  London  : 
Strahan  and  Co. 

This  is  an  admirable  publication  and  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  the  end  contemplated. 
It  is  designed  to  furnish  individuals  and 
families  with  interesting  and  instructive 
reading  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Some  of  the 
articles  are  of  a  high  literary  order,  the  pro- 
ductions of  eminent  writers,  and  others  are 
better  adapted  to  persons  of  ordinary  culture 
and  intelligence,  although  all  are  well  chosen 
and  well  written.  The  illustrations,  which 
are  generally  striking  and  well  executed,  are 
numerous  enough  to  add  greatly  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  publication. 


Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament.  By  H.  A.  W.  Meteb, 
Th.  D.  Prom  the  German,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  author.  The  translation  revised  and 
edited  by  William  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  and 
Frederick  Crombie,  D.D.  The  Gospel  of 
John,  Vol.  II.  The  Epistles  to  the  Philippians 
and  Colossians.    Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  article 
which  we  published  in  the  First  number  of 
this  Quarterly,  A  Biographical  and  Biblio- 
graphical Account  of  Br.  H.  A.W.  Meyer ^ 
has  been  the  means  of  calling  the  attention 
of  many  in  this  country  to  the  Commentaries 
of  this  remarkable  scholar  and  divine.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  that  we  should  say  a 
word  in  praise  of  works  which  have  called 
forth  high  commendations  from  some  of  the 
first   Biblical  scholars  in  the  world  (See 
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Dickinson's  T%eologic<d  Quarterly,  VoL  L, 
page  131) ;  but  we  may  speak  of  the  trans- 
lation of  them  now  being  carried  oat  by 
Messrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  which 
the  above  named  volumes  are  the  first 
issue  of  the  second  year  of  publication. 
As  might  be  expected  from  the  high  charac- 
ter of  the  publishers,  and  the  proo&  they 
have  already  given  in  the  numerous  and 
valuable  works  included  in  their  Foreign 
Theological  lAbrary^  the  translation  and 
editorial  superintendence  of  the  work  has 
been  placed  in  competent  hands.  We 
think  it  not  too  high  praise  to  say  that 
in  honesty  to  the  original,  in  accuracy  in 
all  points  of  scholarship,  and  in  correctness 
and  beauty  of  printing  the  volumes  before 
us  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  we  offer 
our  best  thanks  to  all  concerned  for  this 
important  service  to  NewTestament  Exegesis. 
Of  course  it  is  generally  known  that  on  some 
matters,  Meyer,  from  his  rationalistic  ten- 
dencies, is  not  quite  a  safe  guide,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Dickson  has  inserted  a 
caveat  in  the  preceding  volumes  regarding 
the  views  or  opinions  occasionally  expressed 
by  Meyer.  This  is  right,  but  we  must  say 
we  have  not  much  fear  that  those  who  use 
these  Commentaries  will  find  anything  likely 
to  seriously  disturb  faith,  while  for  the  ex- 
position of  scripture  in  its  logiccU  continuity, 
they  will  prove  an  invaluable  help. 


Holiness  to  the  Lord.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis 
R.  Dunn.    London  :  F.  E.  Longley. 

We  so  strongly  sympathize  with  every 
effort  like  this  to  incite  to  greater  consecra- 
tion of  life  and  property  to*  God  that  even 
when  we  meet  with  views  which  we  cannot 
frdly  adopt  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart 
to  be  too  critical.  We  rejoice  also  that  this 
subject  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  so 
many  persons  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
we  have  long  held  the  conviction  that  a 
genuine  revival  of  religion — ^that  which  will 
reach  and  embrace  the  outlying  masses — 


must  proceed  from  a  revived  and  quickened 
Church,  and  as  we  think  Mr.  Dunn's  little 
book  calculated  to  do  much  good  in.  this 
direction  we  strongly  recommend  it  with- 
out being  supposed  to  adopt  all  the  author's 
opinions  or  reasonings. 

Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon.  By  Franz  Dblitzsch,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  M.  G.  Easton,  D.D. 
Vol.  II.     Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

Delitzsch  is  not  only  a  scholar  and  critic, 

but  there  is  a  considerable  element  of  poetic 

power  in  his  mental  constitution.  And  hence 

he  is  admirably  fitted  to  explain  The  Pro- 
verbs, a  portion  of  Scripture  which  so  largely 
relates  to  human  life  and  duty.  Moreover, 
he  possesses  a  vast  fund  of  what  may  be 
called  collateral  learning,  and  he  can  collect 
around  a  text  many  side-lights  which  help 
the  student  to  a  better  understanding  of  its 
meaning.  We  have  examined  this  volume, 
and  admire  the  new  translation  greatly ;  and 
as  to  the  Comments  thev  abound  with  that 
sort  of  suggestive  thought  which  will  enable 
a  minister  to  present  the  subject  under  varied 
aspects,  fresh,  interesting,  and  instractive. 
We  believe  that  a  more  frequent  apphcation 
of  The  Proverbs  in  pulpit  ministration  would 
tend  to  promote  that  miich  many  fear  is  now 
dyin^  out  amongst  us,  namely,  a  soimd  and 
healthy  morality  growing  out  of  a  root  of 
faith  in  evangelical  truth. 

Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Dr. 
Gust  Fr.  Obhlbr,  late  Professor  Ordinarius 
of  Theology  in  Tubingen.  Vol  II.  Trans- 
lated bv  Sophia  Taylor.  Edinburgh :  T.  & 
T.  Clark. 

We  have  only  space  to  say  that  for  fulness 
and  thoroughness  of  treatment  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  works  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  has  come  into  our  hands. 


We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Bible,  including 
both  Old  and  New  Testament,  published  by 
Mr.  Heney  Frowde,  of  7,  Paternoster  Row, 
London.  It  is  by  far  the  smallest  and  ligkkM 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  as  to  the  getting  up,  it  is  a  little  gem  in- 
deed. A  more  beautinil  birthday  or  New 
Year's  present  we  cannot  think  of. 
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By  Bev.  A.  Sutherland,  Montreal. 


HE  histoiy  of  a  coantiy  is  usually 
associated  with  the  course  of  its 
principal  rivers.     This  is  pre-emi- 
nently true  of  Egypt,  whose  very  existence 
depends  upon  the  Nile.     Any  reference, 
therefore,  to   the   monuments  of  ancient 
%pt,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  Pentateuch, 
vodd  be  incomplete  without  some  account 
•'f  its  grand  and  mysterious  river. 
In  the  region  of  Central  Africa,  directly 
mder  the  equator,  and  in  latitude  33  east 
from  Greenwich,  lie  the  now  celebrated  twin 
^kes,  Victoria  and  Albert  N'yanza.     The 
Victoria  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  fresh- 
water sea,  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
abuve  the  ocean  level,  fed  by  the  almost 
•Qce&sant  equatorial  rains.      Its  southern 
boundary  is  some  three  degrees  south  of  the 
(^Tiator,from  which  point  it  stretches  north- 
nxi  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
ifliles.    About  midway  of  the  northern  shore 
the  waters  find  an  outlet,  where  they  break 
<n  miniature  cascades  over  the  rocky  barrier. 
'I*he:se  rapids   mark    the   spot  where   the 
itrange  long  wandering  Nile"  begins  its 
j<iumcy  of    three    thousand    geographical 
uiiles.* 

During  the  first  half  of  its  journey  the 
*^ile  receives  many  tributaries,  chiefly  from 
the  west ;  but  between  16°  and  18**  north 
latitude  two  powerful  rivers  flow  in  from  the 
^''t,  carrjring  with  them  thQ  principal  drain- 
^^  of  the  high  table-lands  of  Abyssinia. 
Tlie  second  of  these  rivers — ^the  Atbara — 

*  I  am  awBie  recent  disooveries  throw  doubt  npon 
'^"  *t^teiiieat  thftt  the  Victoria  Lake  is  the  absolute 
•^rr>^  of  the  Nile.    But  awnredly  this  10  the  highest 
I'  alto  vhkh  the  stream  itself  has  yet  been  traced. 
L 


forms  a  junction  with  the  Nile  at  Berber, 
and  firom  thence  the  entire  drainage  is  con- 
veyed to  the  Mediterranean,  without  any 
further  tributary,  through  a  course  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  miles. 

The  current  of  the  Nile  is  broken  by 
several  rapids,  the  last  of  which  occurs  in 
latitude  24**,  and  only  about  half  a  degree 
north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  At  this  spot 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  traversed  by  a  ridge 
of  rose-coloured  granite,  from  whence  came 
the  rich  materiak  for  the  statues,  columns, 
and  obelisks,  so  abundantly  produced  by 
Egyptian  art.  About  three  miles  below  the 
cataract  is  the  island  of  Elephantine,  and  it 
is  at  this  point  that  Eg3rpt  proper  begins. 
Syene,  its  frontier  town,  now  called  Assouan, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  is 
noted  for  its  splendid  granite  quarries.  At 
this  point  the  valley  has  a  width  of  only  two 
miles.  On  the  east  lies  the  Arabian  Desert, 
divided  from  the  Nile  valley  by  a  range  of 
limestone  hills.  On  the  west,  beyond  another 
rocky  chain,  stretches  the  Sahara,  or  Great 
Desert  of  Libya.  In  the  depression  between 
these  ridges  flows  the  Nile.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  space  between  the  river  and  the  hills  of 
several  miles,  sometimes  of  pnly  a  few  yards. 
Immediately  above  the  blue  waters  of  the 
river — ^blue  by  contrast  with  the  darker 
colours  around — arises  a  bank  of  'black  mud, 
which,  after  the  inundation,  is  clothed  in 
the  brightest  verdure, ''  likp  an  emerald  set 
in  the  bosom  of  the  desert."  That  strip  of 
verdure,  with  an  average  width  of  seven 
miles,  is  Egypt ;  and  to  have  lived  below  the 
cataracts,  and  drank  the  waters  of  the  Nil(| 
was  to  be  an  Egyptian. 
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From  Assouan  to  Cairo,  a  distance  of  six 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles,  the  valley 
is  Umited  to  an  average  width  of  seven  miles, 
forming  a  strip  of  verdure  drawn  across  the 
desert,  like  a  ribbon,  with  the  Nile  for  a 
central  thread.     Under  the  Pharaohs  the 
upper  valley  was  known  as  the  "  Southern 
region,"  and  formed  a  distinct  government 
from  the  "  Northern  region."    The  Greeks 
and  Romans  divided  the  upper  valley  into 
the  Thebais  and  the  Heptanomis,  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  modem  divisions  of 
Upper  and  Central  Egypt.     Upper  Egypt  is 
the   most   southerly  portion.     Its  capital, 
Thebes,  that  magnificent  city  of  whose  hun- 
dred gates  Homer  sang,  was  the  No  or  Nohair 
Ammon  of  the  prophecies.     Middle  Egypt 
was  anciently  called  Heptanomis,  because 
divided  into  seven  names,  or  districts.     Its 
capital,  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta, 
was  Memphis,  the  Noph  of  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah,  whose  prediction,  "  Noph  shall  be 
laid  waste,"  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  very 
letter.     On  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
stands  the  modem  city  of  Cairo  ;  and  nearly 
opposite,  on  the  left  bank,  a  salient  angle  of 
the  Libyan  hills  serves  as  a  pedestal  to  the 
eternal  Pyramids,  whose  gigantic  shadows 
the  setting  sun  flings  far  over  the  groves  of 
palm-trees  that  now  cover  the  space  where 
Memphis  stood. 

The  civilization  of  Lower  Egypt  is  more 
ancient,  as  shown  by  the  monuments,  than 
that  of  Upper  Eg3rpt.  This  proves  that  the. 
lower  portion  was  first  colonized ;  and  as  the 
country  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Mizraim, 
the  grandson  of  Ham,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  settled  by  the  immediate 
descendants  of  that  patriarch.  After  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  and  the  con- 
sequent dispersion  of  the  race,  the  family  of 
Mizraim  left  the  plains  of  Shinar,  crossed 
what  was  afterward  known  as  the  Arabian 
Desert,  skirted  the  southern  extremity  of 
Palestine,  crossed  the  desert  of  Shur,  and 
entered  the  vaUey  of  the  Nile  by  way  of  the 


Isthmus  of  Suez.  There  they  founded  an 
empire  and  a  civilization  which  has  excited 
the  admiration  and  the  wonder  of  succeed- 
ing ages. 

Eg3rpt  is  emphatically  the  land  of  monu- 
ments.   Next  to  the  Nile,  they  form  the 
chief  feature  of  the  country,  as  they  stand 
in  long  procession  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
witnesses  of  an  unknown  but  profound  an- 
tiquity.   They  are  more  abundant  and  more 
perfect  than  in  any  other  country.    "  India, 
the  battle-field  of  countless  generations,  has 
nothing  to  compare  with  them.    Slabyloo 
and  Nineveh  wrote  their  history  in  brick  or 
perishable  alabaster;  but  Egypt,  attaining 
to  a  greater  superiority  in  art,  was  provided 
at  the  same  time  with  a  material  well-nigh 
indestructible,  and   a  climate  which  could 
bid  defiance  to  the  ravages  of  time."    Its 
monuments,  constmcted  of  granite,  serpen- 
tine, or  basalt,  are  of  gigantic  proportions, 
ornamented  with  sculptures  and  the  most 
brilliant    paintings.      "With   no  fi'osts  to 
splinter,  no  storms  to  batter,  no  moisture  to 
nourish  mosses  and  creepers,  the  ruins  re- 
main as  new  in  appearance  as  if  they  were 
but  of  yesterday."     The  monuments  are 
found  throughout  Egypt,  and  its  former  de- 
pendencies in  Ethiopia  and  Libya.    Besides 
statues,  tablets,  and  obelisks,  they  consist  of 
ruined  temples,  palaces,  and  especially  of 
sepulchres.    In  the  latter  we  find  the  riche>t 
treasures  of  Eg3rptian  lore. 

Still,  these  monuments  enwrap  themselves 
in  mystery.  They  have  a  language  as  well 
as  a  story  of  their  own.  Strange  characters 
are  carved  upon  them,  known  to  conceal  » 
history  which  has  perished  from  every  other 
record.  It  is  only  within  the  present  centujy 
that  the  key  has  been  found  to  these  mys- 
terious archives,  and  their  long-hidden  annals 
are  still  being  slowly  and  painfiilly  deciphejed. 
The  way  in  which  this  key  was  discovered 
deserves  at  least  a  passing  notice.  Purine 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  in 
1799,  the  troops  were  engaged  in  construct- 
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ing  a  fort  on  the  Roeetta  branch  of  the  Nile. 
In  the  course  of  their  excavations  an  oblong 
slab  of  black  basalt,  covered  with  inscriptions, 
was  brought  to  light,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  an  officer  of  the  expedition.    By  the 
fortunes  of  war  it  afterward  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  was  sent  to  England, 
where  it  arrived  in  1802.    This  was  the  now 
celebrated  "  Rosetta  Stone,"  and  its  value 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  what  had 
never  before  been  discovered — a  hieroglyphic 
inscription,  with  a  translation  in  Greek.     It 
was  engraved  in  three  sections,  the  upper- 
most in  hieroglyphics,  the  lowest  in  Greek, 
and  between  these  another  in  characters  then 
entirely  unknown.     The  Greek  inscription 
was  found  to  contain  a  decree  by  the  high- 
priests,  etc.,  assembled  at  Memphis,  for  the 
coronation  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  b.c.  196. 
With  the  slender  clew  thus  afforded,  English 
and  French  scholars  set  patiently  to  work, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  unravelling  the 
mystery  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

8pace  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  at  present 
on  the  history  or  topography  of  Egypt.  My 
object  Ls  to  show  how  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments confirm  the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  rebuke  the  objections  of  modern  infi- 
delity. A  common  objection  to  the  inspired 
narrative  is  that  it  contradicts  the  facts  of 
Egyptian  history,  and  displays  an  entire 
ignorance  of  Egyptian  habits  and  customs, 
and,  therefore,  it  must  have  been  written  by 
some  one  who  never  had  been  in  Egypt,  and 
at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  time  as- 
signed to  Moses.  To  decide  this  point  we 
qnestion  the  monuments,  and,  lo !  the  stone 
cries  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of 
the  timber  answers  it.  The  Pyramids  open 
their  secret  chambers;  Memnon  becomes 
vocal  with  a  more  significant  melody  than  of 
'>ld ;  the  obelisks  point  their  strong  fingers 
to  the  records  of  a  bygone  age  sculptured 
on  their  granite  sides ;  while  the  tombs  re- 
veal in  their  rocky  chambers  histories  written 
in  brilliant  colourings,  apparently  as  firesh  as 


when  laid  on  four  thousand  years  ago ;  and 
all  these  witnesses  testify  with  one  voice, 
"  The  Word  of  God  shall  stand  for  ever." 

When  we  begin  to  consider  the  history, 
religion,  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians  in 
their  bearing  on  the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  subject  becomes  at  once  inseparably 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  Israelites. 
I  shall,  therefore,  employ  the  leading  inci- 
dents of  that  history  as  nuclei  around  which 
to  group  the  testimony  of  the  monuments. 

We  take  up  the  tlu^ead  of  the  narrative  at 
the  time  when  Joseph  was  sold  to  Potiphar, 
the  captain  of  Pharaoh's  guard.  On  the 
first  point — ^the  selling  of  Joseph — ^we  have 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
purchase  of  slaves  was  common  in  Egypt. 
The  same  author  informs  us  that  the  kings 
of  Egypt  had  a  guard,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  income  of  the  soldier,  received 
separate  pay.  In  the  paintings  of  marches 
and  battles  on  the  monuments  they  are 
represented  as  employed  in  protecting  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  are  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  dress  and  weapons.  In  Genesis 
xxxix,  4,  5,  we  are  informed  that  Potiphar 
placed  Joseph  over  his  house  and  substance. 
We  must  not  regard  this  as  a  sample  of  the 
way  in  which  Egyptians  usually  treated  their 
slaves.  In  this  case  a  special  reason  is 
assigned  for  Joseph's  exaltation,  "  The  Lord 
was  with  him."  The  appointment  of  a  head 
servant,  or  steward,  illustrates  a  peculiar 
feature  in  Egyptian  Ufe.  Among  the  opera- 
tions  of  husbandry  and  tillage  portrayed  in 
the  Egyptian  tombs  we  often  see  a  steward, 
who  takes  account  and  makes  a  registry  of 
the  harvest  before  it  is  deposited  in  the 
store-^jiouse. 

The  kindness  of  Potiphar  to  Joseph  con- 
tinued for  nearly  ten  years,  when  a  disastrous 
change  occurred,  and  Joseph  was  cast  into 
prison.  During  his  imprisonment  two  of 
Pharaoh's  servants,  the  chief  butler  and  the 
chief  baker,  incurred  their  master's  dis- 
pleasure>  ahd  were  put  in  guard,  and  placed 
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by  the  keeper  of  the  prison  in  Joseph's 
charge.  On  a  certain  night  the  two  men 
dreamed  each  a  dream,  which,  on  the  follow- 
ing day  they  related  to  Joseph.  First,  the 
chief  butler  tells  how,  in  his  dream,  he  stood 
before  Pharaoh,  and  pressed  the  juice  of  the 
grapes  into  the  wine-cup,  and  gave  it  to 
Pharaoh  to  drink,  Here  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  Egyptian  life.  It  has  been  said 
by  objectors  that  the  vine  was  not  cultivated 
in  Egyjit  at  the  time  here  referred  to,  and 
hence  the  statement  ascribed  to  the  chief 
butler  is  manifestly  inaccurate.  But  what 
say  the  monuments  ?  In  the  tomb  of  Beni- 
Hassan  are  to  be  found  representations  of 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  vintage,  the 
bearing  away  and  stripping  ofiF  of  the  grapes 
—in  short,  the  whole  process  of  wine  manu- 
facture. And  these  pictures  are  to  be  found 
not  only  in  the  monuments  of  later  dynasties, 
but  in  those  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs. 
Besides  this  there  are  pictures  of  feasts,  in 
which  the  guests  are  represented  as  overcome 
with  wine. 

Next  comes  the  dream  of  the  chief  baker. 
"  Behold,"  says  he,  "  I  had  three  white 
baskets  on  my  head,"  [literally,  baskets  full 
of  holes ;  that  is  baskets  of  wicker-work,] 
"  and  in  the  uppermost  basket  there  was  of 
all  manner  of  bakemeats  for  Pharaoh." 
What  say  the  monuments  to  this  ?  They 
say  first,  that  flat  baskets,  made  of  open 
wicker-work,  for  carrying  grapes  and  other 
fruits,  were  very  common ;  they  say,  further, 
that  among  the  Egyptians  the  art  of  baking 
was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
They  were  accustomed  to  prepare  many 
kinds  of  pastry  for  the  table,  which  they 
kneaded  in  various  shapes.  Lastly,  the 
monuments  show  that  the  custom  of  carry- 
ing burdens  on  the  head  was  peculiarly 
Eg3rptian.  Herodotus  also  mentions  this  as 
distinguishing  the  Egyptians  from  other 
nations. 

We  now  come  to  an  interesting  event, 
showing  the  thorough  acquaintance  of  the 


writer  of  the   Pentateuch   with  Egyptian 
habits  and  customs.     Pharaoh  has  a  dream, 
and  his  wise  men  being  unable  to  interpret 
the  same,  he  is  troubled.    The  chief  butler 
now  remembers  Joseph,  and  mentions  bis 
case  to   Pharaoh.    Joseph   is  sent  for  in 
haste,  and  it  is  said  ''  he  shaved  himself,  and 
changed  his  raiment."    This  circumstance, 
though  apparently  trifling,  is,  neA'erthele^\ 
significant.      It  was  a  universal  Egyptian 
custom  to  shave  oflF  the  beard,  and  by  this 
in  the  paintings  and  sculptures  on  the  monu- 
ments, they  are  distinguished  from  other 
nations.      In    shaving    himself,    therefore, 
Joseph  simply  transformed  himself,  in  ap- 
pearance, into   an  ordinary  Egyptian.    So 
particular  were  the  Egyptians  in  this  matter 
of  shaving,  that  to  have  neglected  it  was  a 
subject  of  ridicule  and  reproach  ;  and  when- 
ever they  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
man  of  low  condition,  or  a  slovenly  person, 
the  artists  represented  him  with  a  beard. 

Let  us  now  enter,  w^th  Joseph,  the  hall  of 
audience  as  he  goes  to  interpret  Pharaoh '?« 
dream.     From  the  entrance  to  the  throne 
there  is  a  space  of  one  thousand  feet,  tho 
roof  being  supported  by  rows  of  column? 
ninety  feet  high,    covered  with    elaboniti 
sculpturing.     A  guard  of  soldiers  (perhaps 
with  Potiphar  at  their  head)   in  silvered 
cuirasses,  and  helmets  covered  with  silken 
scarfs,  inclose  the  space.     Down  the  centn- 
an  avenue  of  statues  of  the  gods  exteuiL- 
toward  the  throne  a  distance  of  eight  hun- 
dred feet.      At   the   termination    of  thi- 
avenue  stand  two  statues    of     Osiris  an<l 
IsLS,   and  in  the  centre  of  the   open  space 
beyond  stands  the  throne  of  the  Pharaob, 
elevated  upon  a  platform    of    variegate^! 
marble   twelve  feet  from  the  floor.     Tlie 
platform  is  square,  and  at  the  four  comer> 
crouch  four  lions,  one  having  the  head  of  an 
eagle,  another  of  a  sea-dragon,  another  of  .1 
bull,  and  another  of  a  man,  representing  the 
kingdoms  of  the  air,  the  sea,  the  earth,  and 
the  intellect,    or   soul.      The  platform  i^ 
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ascended  by  four  flights  of  steps  of  Syenite 
granite,  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  In 
each  flight  are  seven  steps,  representing  the 
seTen  mouths  of  the  Nile.  In  the  midst  of 
the  platform,  "rising  island-like  in  this  hall 
of  the  Pharaohs,  stands  the  throne  itself, 
separated  from  every  other  object  in  solitary 
'splendour,  and  reflected  in  the  brilliantly 
polished  marble  floor."  The  material  of  the 
throne  is  the  purest  ivory,  carved  with 
wondrous  skill.  High  above  the  throne  is  a 
canopy  of  blue  silk,  extending  over  the  whole 
dais,  and  on  the  throne  sits  Aphophis, 
the  Pharaoh  who  ruled  in  Egypt  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write.  Around  his  throne  are 
his  men  of  power,  while  in  the  next  circle 
may  be  seen  the  wise  men  of  Egypt — ^the 
Ei^cians  and  astrologers — ^vainly  en- 
«lea?0Tiring  to  interpret  Pharaoh's  dream. 
Thronging  the  body  of  the  hall  is  a  vast 
airay  of  oflScers  and  courtiers.  All  are  in 
a  state  of  eager  expectancy,  when  suddenly 
the  massive  doors  fly  open,  and  down  the 
central  avenue  of  statues  the  young  Hebrew 
captive  is  seen  advancing,  till  he  stands  in 
the  open  space  before  the  throne. 

"I  have  dreamed  a  dream,"  says  the 
haughty  ruler  of  Egypt,  "  and  behold,  there 
came  up  out  of  the  river  seven  kine,  fat- 
fleshed  and  well-favoured ;  and  they  fed  in 
a  meadow :  and,  behold,  seven  other  kine 
came  up  after  them,  poor  and  very  ill- 
£ivoared  and  lean-fleshed,  such  as  I  never 
saw  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  badness." 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  here  is  the 
oaturabess  of  the  record,  and  the  perfect 
^y  in  which  it  accords  with  Egyptian 
modes  of  tliought.  The  objects  beheld  by 
Pharaoh  are  kine.  The  Egyptians  regarded 
the  cow  as  the  symbol  of  Isis  and  the  earth 
—that  is,  of  fruitfulnesB ;  so  that  to 
represent  kine  in  difierent  conditions,  as  the 
types  of  different '  kinds  of  seasons,  was 
perfectly  natural  Here  observe,  the  kine 
"  came  up  out  of  the  river."  This  becomes 
perfectly  intelligible  when  we  remember  that 


upon  the  Nile  Egjrpt  depended  for  its  fer- 
tility— ^the  variation  of  a  few  feet  in  the 
height  of  the  annual  inundation  making  all 
the  difference  between  a  fruitful  and  a 
barren  year — ^in  other  words,  between  plenty 
and  famine. 

Pharaoh  then  proceeds  to  relate  his  second 
dream  :  "  Behold,  seven  ears  came  up  in  one 
stalk,  full  and  good  :  and,  behold,  seven 
ears,  withered,  thin,  and  blasted  \rith  the 
east  wind,  sprung  up  after  them*"  It  has 
been  said  by  objectors  that  there  is  no 
scorching  east  wind  in  Eg3rpt ;  that  the 
phenomenon  belongs  to  Palestine,  from  which 
region  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  had  in- 
cautiously transferred  it  to  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  in  Egypt 
there  is  rarely  a  wind  directly  from  the  east, 
but  there  is  oftentimes  a  south-east  wind 
which  is  precisely  the  one  to  produce  the 
effects  here  stated.  Besides,  it  blows  com- 
monly at  the  time  when  the  events  of 
Pharaoh's  dream  are  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred— ^before  the  corn  harvest,  which  in 
Egypt,  is  in  March  and  April.  That  the 
Hebrew  word  should  be  east  instead  of 
south-east,  is  not  surprising  when  we 
remember  that  the  Hebrews  had  terms  only 
for  the  four  principal  winds,  and  that  any 
wind  from  an  easterly  direction  would  be 
called  by  them  an  east  wind.  This  south- 
east wind  is  called  Chamsin,  and  when  it 
arises  the  heat  becomes  almost  insupportable. 
"As  long  as  it  continues  doors  and  windows 
are  plosed,  but  the  fine  dust  penetrates 
everjrwhere  ;  every  thing  dries  up  ;  wooden 
vessels  warp  and  crack ;  and  the  grass  withers 
and  perishes  if  this  wind  blows  long." 

Joseph  having  interpreted  Pharaoh's 
dream,  declaring  that  there  should  be  seven 
years  of  great  plenty,  followed  by  seven 
years  of  famine,  counsels  him  to  choose  out  a 
wise  man  and  set  him  over  the  affairs  of 
Egypt,  that  he  might  gather  in  the  sui^lus 
productions  of  the  plenteous  years  against 
the  years*  of  famine.    The  counsel  pleased 
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Pharaoh,  and,  unpressed  with  the  wisdom  of  |  Eg3rptian,  had  assumed  the  Egyptian  dress, 

Joseph,  he  appointed  him  the  second  ruler  in 

Egypt.     In  this  investiture  of  Joseph  with 

the  king's  delegated  power,  it  is  said  that 

Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  and  put  it  upon 

Joseph's  hand.     Upon  this  point  we  not 

dwell,  inasmuch  as  the  gift  of  the  signet-ring 

as  the  symbol  of  delegated  power,  is  common 

all  over  the  East  to  this  day.     But  it  is 

added,  he  arrayed  Joseph  "in  vesture  of 

fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain"  [literally  the 

gold  chain,  the  chain  of  office]  "  about  his 

neck."  The  fine  linen  of  Egjrpt  was  a  fabric, 

celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  texture.    A 

piece  obtained  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  at  Thebes 

shows,  when  put  under  the  microscope,  one 

hundred  and  fifty-two  threads  in  the  warp, 

and  seventy-one  in  the  woof,  to  the  square 

inch — much  finer  than  the  finest  productions 

of  the  present  day.     Garments  of  cotton  or 

linen  were  considered  by  the  Egyptians  as 

pure  and  holy,  and  the  priests  wore  no  other 

kind.    The  investiture  of  Joseph  in  linen 

garments  was  a  part  of  the  process  by  which 

he  became  a  naturalized  Egyptian.     Then, 

as  to  the  necklace  of  gold  :  In  the  tombs  of 

Beni-Hassan  many   slaves  are  represented, 

each  of  whom  has  in  his  hand  something 

which  belongs  to  the  dress  or  ornaments  of 

his  master.    The   first  carries  a  necklace, 

and  over  it  is  the  inscription,  "  Necklace  of 

gold."    Some  beautiful  specimens  of  these 

necklaces,  taken  from  Egyptian  tombs,  are 

now  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  addition  to  this  investiture  with,  the 
insignia  of  office  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  a 
new  name,  and  "  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath 
the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On." 
This  record  has  been  assailed  by  Rationalists, 
on  the  ground  that  an  alliance  of  intolerant 
priests  with  a  foreign  shepherd  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  character  of  the  Egyptians. 
But  we  must  remember  that  this  marriage 
took  place  by  command  of  the  king,  (who 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  priestly  caste,)  and 
after  Joseph  had  become  a  fully  naturalized 


received  an  Egyptian  name,  and  been  estab- 
lished as  the  second  ruler  in  the  kingdom. 
Such  a  change  in  Joseph's  circumstances 
might  well  cause  a  change  in  the  feelings 
with  which  the  priestly  caste  regarded  bim. 
Some  may  be  inclined  to  wonder  that  one 
who,  under  very  trying  circumstances,  had 
remained  faithful  to  the  true  God,  should 
unite  himself   to  a  worshipper  of  Osiris. 
Viewed  from  a  Christian  stand-point,  it  Ls 
strange  ;  but  to  judge  the  conduct  of  a  man 
living  in  Ejgypt  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  the  light  we  now  enjoy, 
would  be  utterly  unreasonable.    Besides,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  reUgion  of 
Egypt,  at  that  period,  was  as  grossly  idola- 
trous as  many  suppose.    The  tradition  which 
gives  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  mythology 
is  as  follows  :   *'  Osiris  was  in  the  beginning 
the  lord  of  all  worlds.    He  came  upon  earth 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.    Before  his  com- 
ing the  ox  and  all  other  animals  were  wild, 
and  of  no  service  to  man.    The  Nile  was  a 
terror  to  Egypt.    Vegetation  had  perishei 
He  entered  into  all  things,  and  infused  his 
life,  and  good,  and  uses,  into  all.     He  bound 
the  Nile  to  its  banks  by  breasting  its  flood 
and  subduing  it.     His  spirit  passed  into  the 
bull  and  all  cattle.    He  tempered  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  drew  the  poison  firom  the 
moon.    The  earth  became  his  bride,  under 
the  name  of  Isis,  and  thus  was  man  benefiteii 
and  the  earth  made  habitable.     Upon  thl^^ 
his  brother  Sethis,  who  represented  'eviV 
as  Osiris  did  '  good,'  sought  his  destruction, 
and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.    Ht 
was  buried^  and  rose  again,  and  became  the 
judge  of  the  dead^    Such  was  the  founda- 
tion of  Egyptian  mythology ;  and  hence  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  Nile,  animals,  and  even 
vegetables,  were  re^rded  as  sacred,  because 
the  spirit  or  soul  of  Osiris  had  been  infused 
into  them  to  change  them  firom  evil  to  good. 
Thus  our  God  was  worshipped  through  in- 
visible objects  which  he  had  consecrated 
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lo  the  course  of  ages  these  objects  mnlti- 
plied;  the  people  no  longer  distiDgnished 
between  the  symbol  and  the  thing  symbolized, 
and  thus  the  worship  of  Egypt,  which  at 
fiist  was  a  simple  monotheism,  degenerated 
ia  after  times  into  a  widenspread  and  de- 
basing idolatry. 

According  to  Joseph's  interpretation  of 
Pharaoh's  dream,  Egypt  was  to  be  blessed 
with  seven  years  of  great  plenty,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  seven  years  of  famine.  This  pre- 
diction was,  according  to  the  Bible  narrative, 
WfiUed  to  the  very  letter.  In  this  remark- 
aUe  concurrence  of  events  there  was,  doubt- 
less, a  supernatural  or  miraculous  element ; 
bat  there  was  also  a  substratum  of  natural 
law.  Egypt  in  ordinary  seasons  is  one  of 
the  most  firuitful  countries  on  the  face  of 
tbe  earth ;  but  its  fertility  depends  on  the 
annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  The  river,  as 
we  have  seen,  takes  its  rise  in  the  Victoria 
^od  Albert  Lakes,  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
where  the  almost  incessant  rains  keep  these 
i^&toral  reservoirs  alwajrs  full.  But  about 
midway  between  the  equator  and  the  Mediter- 
I'inean  two  powerful  tributaries  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Nile.  These  rivers  are  not 
fed  by  lakes,  as  is  the  case  with  the  main 
^^tieam,  but  are  dependent  for  their  supply 
iipon  the  periodical  rains  which  fall  in  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Abyssinia.  The  first  of 
these  rivers  is  the  Blue  Nile;  but  the  prin- 
•ipal  one,  so  far  as  the  fertility  of  Egypt  is 
concerned,  is  the  Atbara,  so  called  by  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  although  known  in  the  geo- 
graphies as  the  Tacazze.  But  how  do  we 
account  for  the  periodical  overflow  of  these 
risers  ?  In  this  way  :  During  a  portion  of 
the  year  the  yapours  which  rise  from  the 
Mediterranean  are  very  abundant.  These, 
carried  along  by  light  winds  from  the  north, 
pass  over  the  heated  soil  of  Egypt  and  the 
deserts ;  but;  on  reaching  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Abyssinia,  rapidly  condense  in  the 
<^ler  atmosphere,  and  descend  in  rains  of 
remaikable  violance.    These  rains  begin  in 
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April,  and,  for  a  time,  descend  at  intervals ; 
but  as  the  season  advances  they  become 
more  copious,  and  fall  almost  without  inter- 
mission, and  rushing  from  every  direction 
into  the  channel  of  the  Atbara,  suddenly 
swell  the  almost  exhausted  current  into 
a  mighty,  irresistible  flood.  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  who  spent  months  in  exploring  the 
country  traversed  by  the  Atbara,  describes 
the  bed  of  the  river  as  a  channel  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  yards  wide,  with 
clay  banks  of  thirty  feet  perpendicular 
descent.  "So  completely,"  he  remarks, 
"were  the  waters  exhausted  by  the  dry 
season  that  the  current  had  almost  ceased 
to  flow."  The  same  writer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  description  of  the  sudden 
rise  of  the  stream : — 

"  The  cool  night  arrived,  and  at  about  half 
past  eight  I  was  lying  half  asleep  upon  my 
bed  by  the  margin  of  the  river,  when  I 
fancied  that  I  heard  a  rumbling  like  distant 
thunder.  I  had  not  heard  such  a  sound  for 
months.  Hardly  had  I  raised  my  head  to 
listen  more  attentively  when  a  confusion  of 
voices  arose  from  the  Arabs'  camp,  with  a 
sound  of  many  feet,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  rushed  into  my  camp,  shouting  to  my 
men  in  the  darkness,  "  £1  Bahr !  El  Bahr  !" 
— ^The  river !  The  river !  We  were  up  in 
an  instant,  and  my  interpreter,  in  a  state  of  in- 
tense confrision,  explained  that  the  river  was 
coming  down,  and  that  the  supposed  distant 
thunder  was  the  roar  of  approaching  water. 

"All  was  darkness  and  confusion,  .  .  .  but 
the  great  event  had  occured ;  the  river  had 
arrived  '  like  a  thief  in  the  night.'  On  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  June  I  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  noble  Atbara  at  the  break  of 
day.  The  wonder  of  the  desert !  Yester- 
day there  was  a  barren  sheet  of  glaring 
sand,  with  a  fringe  of  withered  bush  and 
trees  upon  its  borders,  that  cut  the  yellow 
expanse  of  the  desert.  In  one  night  there 
was  a  mysterious  change — ^wonders  of  the 
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mighty  Nile ! — an  army  of  waters  jvas 
hasteiiiug  to  the  wasted  river !  '  All  had 
been  dry  and  sultry— dust  and  desolation 
yesterday ;  to-day  a  magnificent  stream, 
some  five  hundred  yards  wide,  and  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep,  flowed  through 
the  dreary  desert.  .  .  .  Here  was  the  giant 
labourer  that  had  shovelled  the  rich  loam 
upon  the  Delta  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Arab 
name  "  Bahr-el-aswat,"  (Black  River)  was 
well  bestowed.  It  was  the  black  mother 
of  Egypt  still  carrying  to  her  offspring 
the  nourishment  that  had  first  formed  the 
Delta.  Wherever  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
may  be,  the  Atbara  is  the  parent  of  Egypt." 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  seven 
years  of  plenty  and  the  seven  years  of  famine 
in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joseph  ?  Much 
every  way.  It  shows  how  entirely  Egypt 
was  dependant  on  the  annual  overflow  of 
her  majestic  river.  A  succession  of  heavier 
rains  than  usual  among  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia  insured  a  more  than  ordinary 
fruitful  season  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  these 
rains  were  withheld  a  wasting  famine  was 
the  result.  At  various  points  along  the 
Nile  are  instruments  designed  to  measure 
the  height  of  the  annual  overflow  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  records  indicate 
years  in  which  the  waters  rose  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  above  the  average  level,  while 
they  point  out  other  years  in  which  the 
waters  failed  by  many  feet  to  reach  their 
wonted  HSght.  Even  in  modern  times  Eg3rpt 
has  frequently  been  visited  by  famines  owing 
to  this  cause. 

The  labours  of  Joseph  in  building  store- 
houses are  placed  vividly  before  us  in  the 
paintings  on  the  monuments.  In  a  tomb  at 
Elethya  a  man  is  represented  whose  business 
it  is  to  take  account  of  the  quantity  of  grain 
which  another  man  is  measuring.  Tlie  in- 
scription reads,  "  The  writer  or  registrar  of 
bushels."  In  a  tomb  of  Beni-Hassan  there 
is  a  painting  of  a  great  store-house,  before 


the  door  of  which  lies  a  heap  of  grain  already 
winnowed.  On  the  walls  there  are  charac- 
ters which  indicate  the  quantity  depositetl 
in  the  magazine,  thus  affording  an  illustra- 
tion of  Gen.  xli.  49  :  "And  Joseph  gathered 
corn  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much,iiDtil 
he  left  numbering." 

Passing  over  several  occurrences  connected 
with  the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  in 
Egypt,  we  note  the  incident  where  Joseph's 
cup  is  found  in  Benjamin's  sack.  The  point 
to  be  observed  is  the  remark  of  Joseph'^j 
steward,  "  Is  not  tliis  it  in  which  my  lori 
drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  divin^th  T 
Our  business  here  is  not  to  prove  that 
Joseph  could  really  divine  by  means  of  his 
cup,  but  merely  to  show  that  such  a  practice 
was  common  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  vniter 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  well  acquainted  with 
Egyptian  customs.  Jamhlichus,  in  his  book 
on  Egyptian  mysteries,  mentions  this  custoui 
of  divining  by  the  cup,  and  says  tliat  by 
means  of  certain  figures,  reflected  in  the 
rays  of  light  in  clear  water,  fiiture  circum- 
stances were  prognosticated.  One  methoil 
of  divining  by  the  cup  was  by  casting  into  it 
pieces  of  gold  or  silver  leaf,  together  \ritli 
precious  stones,  engraved  with  certain  cha- 
racters ;  when,  on  the  gods  being  invoked, 
the  engraved  signs  were  seen  to  be  refiectal 
in  the  water,  by  which  certain  facts  inquired 
into  were  supposed  to  be  ascertained.  Another 
method  was  that  of  dropping  melted  wax  into 
the  cup,  and  inferring  the  answer  to  a  given 
question  from  the  shape  it  assumed  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

In  the  forty-sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  we 
have  the  account  of  Jacob  going  down  into 
Egypt  with  his  household  and  all  their  sub- 
stance. A  remarkable  parallel  to  this  des- 
cription is  furnished  by  a  scene  in  a  tomb 
at  Beni-Hassan,  representing  strangers  who 
arrive  in  Egypt.  They  carry  their  goods 
with  them  upon  asses,  and  over  this  the 
number  "  Z7  "  is  written  in  hieroglyphics. 
The  first  figure  is  an  ^l^gyptian  scribe,  who 
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presents  an  account  of  their  arrival  to  a 
person  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  owner  of  the 
tomb,  and  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
reigning  Pharaoh.     The  next,  likewise  an 
Egyptian,  ushers  them  into  his  presence,  and 
two  of  the  strangers  advance,  bringing  pre- 
sents.    Four  men,  with  bows  and  clubs, 
follow,  leading  an  ass,  on  which  there  are 
two  children  in  panniers,  accompanied  by 
a  boy  and    four    women.     Last    of    all 
another  ass,  laden,  and  two  men,  one  of 
whom  carries  a  bow  and  club,  and  the  other 
a  lyre,  on  which  he  plays.     All  the  men 
hare  beards,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
Egyptians,  although  very  general    in  the 
East  at  that  period,  and  represented  in  their 
iiculptnres  as  a  peculiarity  of  foreign  uncivi- 
lized nations.     Some  authors  believe  that 
tliis  picture  has  a  direct  reference  to  the 
arrival  of  Jacob  and  his  family  in  Egypt. 

Before  introducing  his  brethren  to  Pharaoh 
Joseph  charges  them  to  say  that  they  were 
shepherds,  so  that  Pharaoh  might  give  them 
a  location  in  the  rich  pasture-lands  of  Goshen, 
*for,"  it  is  added,  "  every  shepherd  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians"  To  this 
day  the  monuments  furnish  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  to 
shepherds.  The  artists  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Eg}'pt  vie  with  each  other  in  caricaturing 
them.  But  how  do  we  account  for  this  ab- 
borrence?  By  a  significant  fact  in  Egyp- 
tian history.  Years  before  the  time  when 
J«)seph  was  sold  into  Egy][)t  a  terrible  cala- 
mity befell  the  nation.  "  The  first  migration 
of  nations  whereof  history  has  retained  the 
femcmbrance  came  rushing  across  Western 
^Vsia.  Swollen  by  all  the  nomadic  tribes 
that  it  had  gathered  on  its  way,  it  fell  sud- 
<lenly  upon  the  valley  of  the  Nile."  Whence 
came  this  human  avalanche?  We  cannot 
tell  with  certainty ;  but,  "judging  by  the 
force  of  its  impetus,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  took  for  the  disappearance  of  its  straggling 
remnants,  by  the  name  accursed  which  it  has 
left  in  the  memory  of  Egypt — ^above  all,  by 


the  avenging  hate  which,  in  later  times,  re- 
peatedly impelled  the  Egyptian  armies  be- 
yond the  Tigris — ^it  is  in  Central  Asia  that 
we  must  look  for  the  starting-point  of  the 
invaders." 

The  only  historic  account  we  have  of  this 
Jfivasion  is  that  given  by  Manetho,  an  Egyp- 
tian priest,  who  lived  and  wrote  when  the 
Greeks  were  masters  of  Egypt.  On  many 
points,  especially  on  Egyptian  chronology, 
the  testimony  of  Manetho  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  credit ;  but  his  account  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd- 
kings,  has  an  air  of  truth  about  it  that  • 
renders  it  perfectly  credible.  "In  ancient 
times,"  he  says,  "the  anger  of  God  was 
aroused  against  us,  I  know  not  why ;  and 
there  came  from  the  direction  of  the  east  a 
multitude  of  men  of  ignoble  race,  who,  pre- 
cipitating themselves  upon  our  country,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  it  without  a  struggle 
and  with  the  greatest  ease.  They  slew  part 
of  the  chiefs,  and  cast  the  rest  into  chains. 
They  burnt  our  cities,  and  threw  down  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  Their  barbarity  toward 
the  Egyptians  was  such  that  all  who  had  not 
perished  by  the  sword  were  reduced,  with 
their  women  and  children,  to  the  hardest 
servitude."  Manetho  further  relates  how 
the  first  king  of  the  invaders,  named  Salatis, 
erected  a  strong  fortification  eastward  of  the 
Bubastic  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  which  he 
placed  a  powerful  garrison.  "  Dying  after  a 
reign  of  nineteen  years,- he  had  for  a  successor 
Beon,  who  was  replaced  by  Apachnas,  to 
whom  succeeded  Aphophis,"  [the  Pharaoh 
who  reigned  in  Egypt  when  Joseph  came  into 
power,]  "  then  Yanas,  then  Assis,  in  all  six 
kings  in  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  and 
three  months."  There  is  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  British  Museum,  a  papyrus  roll  on 
which  is  an  inscription  agreeing  sul)stautially 
with  the  account  given  by  Manetho. 

In  this  fragment  of  Egyptian  history  the 
following  points  are  clearly  presented  :  Pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  JosephEgyptwas  invaded 
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and  conquered  by  a  vast  army,  to  the  rulers 
of  which  was  given  the  name  of  Hyksos,  or 
Shepherd-kings,  as  indicative  of  their  pre- 
vious mode  of  life.  Part  of  the  native 
Egyptians  were  slain,  part  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude, while  a  vast  number  (though  this 
is  not  mentioned  by  Manetho)  fled  the 
country,  and  sought  refuge  in  Nubia,  behind 
the  granite  ramparts  of  Syene.  From  this 
point  their  posterity  ultimately  de- 
scended, and  recovered  possession  of  the 
country.  It  appears  also,  from  other 
records,  that  the  Hyksos  adopted  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country,  that  the  native  priests 
still  continued  to  exercise  their  functions, 
and  that  a  great  number  of  native  Egyptians 
remained  in  the  land,  and  in  the  course  of 
years,  were  treated  by  the  successors  of  the 
first  Hyksos  as  citizens  rather  than  as  slaves. 
Doubtless  it  is  this  native  population  that 
is  referred  to  when  it  is  said,  "  Every  shep- 
herd is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians." 
The  rulers  of  the  land  had  no  such  preju- 
dices, because  they  regarded  the  sons  of 
Jacob  as  sprung  from  the  same  stock  as 
themselves ;  but  they  wisely  respected  the 
prejudices  of  the  native  population,  and  hence 
gave  permission  to  the  Hebrews  to  settle  in 
a  part  of  the  country  by  themselves. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Exodus  reference  is 
made  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Hebrews, 
after  which  follows  this  statement :  "  Now 
there  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  which 
knew  not  Joseph.  And  he  said  unto  his 
people.  Behold,  the  people  of  the  children 
of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than  we  : 
come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest 
they  mxdtiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that, 
when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also 
unto  our  enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and 
so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land."  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  Hyksos  invasion,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  native  Egyptians,  ex- 
pelled by  the  invaders,  took  refuge  in  Nubia. 
Issuing  from  thence,  they  made  forajrs  from 
time  to  time  upon  their  conquerors,  trans- 


mitting the  quarrel  from  father  to  son  for 
the  space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Waxing  stronger  they  first  possessed  them- 
selves  of  Upper  Egypt,  then  descending  to 
the  Heptanomis,  they  regained  possession  of 
that,  and  finally  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
Hyksos  entirely  from  the  country.  The 
"king  who  knew  not  Joseph"  was,  therefore, 
simply  a  descendant  of  the  Pharaohs  who 
ruled  in  Egypt  before  the  Hyksos  invasion. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  jealousy  with 
which  he  regarded  the  Hebrews,  believing 
them  to  be  of  the  same  stock  as  the  hated 
race  who  had  held  possession  of  Egypt  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  hatred  of 
foreigners  was  so  intense  that  it  led  the 
native  Pharaohs,  when  they  regained  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  to  destroy  ever)* 
monument  calculated  to  perpetuate  tlie 
memory  of  the  Hyksos  rule;  consequently 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments  of  the 
public  works  undertaken  while  Joseph  was 
prime  minister  of  Egypt. 

From  Exodus  iv,  14,  we  leam.  that  task- 
masters were  set  over  the  Israelites,  and 
that  the  latter  were  employed  in  building 
for  Pharaoh  the  treasure-cities  Pithom  and 
Raamses,  or  Rameses,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called.  These  cities  were  situated  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  the  province  where  the 
Israelites  dwelt,  and  one  of  them  became  tbe 
rendezvous  before  the  exodus.  Again,  it  i< 
said,  they  (the  Eg3rptians)  made  the  lives  of 
the  Israelites  "  bitter  with  hard  bondage  in 
mortar  and  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of 
servitude  in  the  field."  Now  we  know  fi'om 
various  sources  of  information  that  the  use 
of  brick  was  very  common  in  Eg3rpt,  and  it  fc 
a  significant  fact  that  a  small  portion  of 
chopped  straw  is  found  in  the  composition 
of  these  bricks.  But  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  confirmations  of  this  portion  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  found  in  a  painting  dis- 
covered in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  representing 
the  Hebrews  as  they  were  engaged  in  making: 
brick.    Some  of  the  labourers  are  employed 
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in  transportiDg  the  clay  in  vessels,  some  in 
intoning  it  with  the  straw ;  oti^ers  are 
taking  the  bricks  out  of  the  form  and  placing 
them  in  rows ;  still  others,  with  a  piece  of 
wood  upon  their  backs  and  ropes  on  each 
side,  carrying  the  bricks  already  burned  or 
dried. 

We  now  pass  over  a  number  of  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Moses,  and  take  up  again  the 
tbiead  of  the  Bible  narrative  at  the  time 
when,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  command, 
he  demanded  permission  for  the  Israelites  to 
go  and  sacrifice  to  God  in  the  wilderness. 

To  realize  the  impressiveness  of  the  scene, 
we  must  remember  that  he  who  at  that  time 
sat  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  was  an  unre- 
lenting foe  of  the  Jewish  people.  He  it  was 
who,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  had  increased 
tbeir  bordeos,  till  they  groaned  in  hopeless 
^agoish  under  the  oppression.  We  must 
iBmember,  also,  that  Moses  had  been  for 
niany  years  outlawed  from  Egypt,  and  that 
it  was  at  the  risk  of  his  life  to  return  at 
^  But  God  had  given  commandment, 
and,  with  that  resolute  faith  which  char- 
acterized his  coarse  all  through  life,  Moses 
obeyed.  To  obtain  admission  to  the  presence 
of  the  king  was  not  difficult,  because  on 
certain  days  he  gave  audience  in  the  throne- 
^m,  when,  according  to  custom,  no  one, 
boverer  humble,  was  refused  permission  to 
lay  his  petition  before  the  king. 

We  can  imagine  the  impressive  scene 
when  the  two  venerable  brothers,  accom- 
panied by  several  of  the  elders  of  their 
nation,  enter  the  hall  of  judgment.  Calm, 
^leas,  and  with  the  dignity  of  princes, 
^y  proceed  down  the  central  avenue  of 
statues,  till,  in  the  open  space  before  the 
throne,  they  make  obeisance  to  the  ruler 
['^  Egypt  For  a  moment  the  king  gazes 
»^uiringly  upon  them  ;  but  who  can  de- 
"nibe  his  feelings  of  mingled  astonishment 
^  anger  when  he  first  realizes  that  these 
{"tftitioners  are  Hebrew  slaves  !  Nor  is  his 
^^^  astonishment  lessened  when,  in  answer 


to  his  haughty  inquiry  as  to  their  business, 
he  hears  the  startling  demand,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Let  my  people  go, 
that  they  may  hold  a  feast  to  me  in  the 
wilderness."  We  can  hardly  wonder  that 
his  first  words  are  those  of  angry  defiance, 
coupled  with  a  threat  of  increasing,  instead 
of  diminishing,  the  burdens  of  the  people. 
In  the  name  of  the  gods  of  Egypt  he  defies 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  refuses  to  let  the 
people  go.  This  brings  the  question  to  a 
decisive  issue.  Pharaoh  resolves,  as  many 
a  fool  since  that  day  has  done,  to  measure 
strength  with  Jehovah.  We  shall  soon  see 
with  what  result. 

Undaunted  by  the  first  repulse,  Moses  and 
Aaron  go  again  before  Pharaoh  and  repeat 
their  request,  and  when  he  demands  a  sign, 
Aaron  casts  down  his  rod,  and  it  is  at  once 
changed  into  a  serpent.  The  magicians,  at 
Pharaoh's  request,  also  cast  down  their  rods, 
and  similar  results  follow. 

Several  points  here  are  worthy  of  attention. 
When  Moses  and  Aaron  go  in  before  Pharaoh 
Aaron  carries  a  rod  in  his  hand,  and  in 
various  passages  we  find  reference  to  the  rod 
which  Moses  carried.  This  custom  was 
peculiarly  Eigyptian.  The  monuments  show 
that  the  Egyptian  nobles,  when  they  went 
out,  carried  a  stick  from  three  to  six  feet 
long ;  and,  from  Exod.  vii,  12,  it  appears 
that  each  of  the  magicians  carried  a  similar 
instrument.  When  Aaron  cast  down  his 
rod  before  Pharaoh,  it  is  said  that  it  became 
a  serpent,  and  the  same  phenomenon  occurred 
when  the  ma^cians  cast  down  their  rods. 
It  will  aid  our  apprehension  of  the  situation 
if  we  remember  that  the  contest  now  be- 
ginning was  a  direct  and  well-understood 
contest  between  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  the 
(jod  of  Israel ;  hence  we  see  the  Divine 
wisdom  in  beginning  with  miracles  which 
the  magicians  were  able  to  counterfeit,  inas- 
much as  it  rendered  their  subsequent  over- 
throw more  decisive.  The  counter-wonder 
of  the  magicians  was  founded  upon  a  peculiar 
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condition  of  Egjrptian  society.     The  art  of 
serpent-charming  has  been  native  to  Egjrpt 
from  the  earliest  times.     It  is  confined  to  a 
certain  class,  and  is  transmitted  from  father 
to  son.    At  religious  festivals  these  persons 
appear  entirely  naked,  with  the  neck,  arms, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  coiled  around 
by  serpents,  which  they  permit  to  sting  and 
tear    their    breasts,    defending  '  themselves 
against  them  with  a  sort  of  phrensy,  pre- 
tending to  wish  to  eat  them  alive.     They 
are  able,  according  to  their  assertion,  to 
change  the  liadja — a  very  venomous  species 
of  serpent — ^into  a  rod,  and  compel  it  to 
feign  itself  dead.    When  they  wish  to  perform 
this  wonder  they  spit  in  the  throat  of  the 
animal,  compel  it  to  shut  up  its  mouth,  and 
lay  it  down  upon  the  ground.     Then,  as  if 
in  order  to  give  a  last  command,  they  lay 
their  hand  upon  its  head,  and  immediately 
the  serpent,  stiff  and  motionless,  falls  into  a 
kind  of  torpor.    They  wake  it  up  when  they 
wish,  rolling  it  roughly  between  their  hands. 
Of  course  all  this  does  not  explain  how  the 
wonder  was  accomplished,  in  the  case  of 
Pharaoh's  magicians ;  but  it  serves  to  prove 
the  minute  acquaintance  of  the  writers  of 
the    Pentateuch    with    Eg3rptian    customs. 
There  is  a  peculiar  feature,  too,  in  this  con- 
test :    Aaron's  rod,  when  changed  into  a 
serpent,  swallows  those  of  the  magicians. 

The  next  act  in  the  series  of  wonders 
was  turning  the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood. 
In  this  miraculous  transaction  there  is  a 
substratum,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  natural 
occurrences.  The  water  of  the  Nile,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inundation,  assumes  a  red 
colour,  caused  by  the  large  admixture  of 
reddish-coloured  clay,  brought  down,  during 
the  heavy  rains,  from  the  table-lands  of  the 
Atbara.  The  miraculous  element,  in  the 
event  under  consideration,  was  the  sudden 
and  intense  character  of  the  change,,  and  the 
fact  that  it  extended  to  all  the  canals, 
lakes,  and  pools,  and  even  to  the  water 
contained  in  vessels  of  wood  and  stone  in 


the  houses.  The  severity  of  the  chastise- 
ment appears  from  the  vast  importance  of 
the  Nile  water  to  the  Eg3rptians,  and  from 
the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  people  for  it 
The  Nile  water  is  almost  the  only  drinkable 
water  in  Egypt.  The  Turks  are  accustomed 
to  say,  that  if  Mohammed  had  drank  thereof 
he  would  have  asked  immortality  of  life  that 
he  might  drink  of  it  always.  When  the 
Egyptians  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  or 
elsewhere,  they  speak  continually  of  the 
delight  which  they  will  experience  when,  on 
their  return,  they  shall  drink  again  of  the 
water  of  the  Nile.  These  facts  will  enable 
us  to  appreciate  the  words  of  Moses,  "  the 
Egyptians  shall  loathe  to  drink  of  the  water 
of  the  river." 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  in  the 
liistory  of  the  Israelites  where  the  monu- 
ments can  afiford  us  no  further  information. 
Of  course  Egypt  erected  no  monuments  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  national 
humiliation,  and  the  crippling  of  her  miUtary 
power.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  in 
passing,  that  each  of  the  plagues  was  directed 
against  some  one  of  the  gods  of  Egyi^t 
The  Nile  was  worshipped — ^its  waters  are 
turned  into  blood.  Other  gods  were 
worshipped,  as  protectors  agamst  flift', 
locusts,  and  other  insect  plagues — ^these  now 
came  in  such  countless  swarms  that  the  land 
is  devoured  by  them.  The  Egyptians 
worshipped  Apis,  the  sacred  bull,  as  an 
emblem  of  Osiris — ^their  cattle  are  smitten 
with  a  grievous  murrain.  Then  followed 
the  plague  of  boils  upon  man  and  beast,  the 
tempest  of  fire  and  hail,  the  supernatural 
darkness,  and,  last  of  all,  the  swift  flight  of 
the  destroying  angel,  smiting  the  first-born 

as  he  passed. 

The  morning  dawns  at  last — ^the  day  of  de- 
li verance  of  a  long-oppressed  .race.  We  gai« 
with  profound  interest  upon  their  movements. 
Wo  see  them  journeying  from  Rameses  to 
Succoth,  from  thence  to  Ethan,  and  we  fol- 
low on  until  from  the  rbcks  of  Baal-Zephon 
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we  look  down  upon  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  |  the  theme.     Enough  has  been  said  to  show 


strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  Egypt's  chivaby  ; 
while  far  beyond  the  mighty  host  move 
onward,  led  by  the  mysterious  fiery  pillar 
that  for  many  succeeding  years  guided  their 
desert  wanderings,  type  of  the  constant 
presence  of  God  with  His  people  still  as  he 
guides  them  to  their  heavenly  rest. 
It  needs  not  that  we  should  further  pursue 


that  there  are  no  such  discrepancies  between 
the  records  of  God's  Word  and  of  Egypt's 
ancient  history,  as  some  have  asserted  ;  and 
my  object  will  be  gained  if  these  facts  serve 
to  strengthen  in  any  mind  the  conviction 
that,  spite  of  all  the  assaults  of  infidelity, 
"the  Word  of  the  Lord  shall  stand  for 


ever. 
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TO    WHOM    DOES    ROMANS   VIL   7—25    APPLY? 


By  Bev.  W.  N«  Clarke,  Newton  Centre^  Mass. 


HE  great  question  concerning  this  i 
passage  is — ^to  whom  does  it  refer  ?  | 
Is  the  person  whose  state  is  here 
portrayed  a  regenerate  or  an  unregenerate 
man? 

The  earliest  interpreters,  the  Greek  Fathers, 
were  of  one  accord  in  referring  the  passage 
to  the  unregenerate.    While  they  diflFered 
in  many  particulars,  they  agreed  in  this ; 
^d  the  opposing  theory  was  not  brought 
forward  until  the  time  of  Augustine.     He 
at  first  shared  the  prevalent  Opinion ;  but 
later  in  his  life  he  maintained  that  the  ex- 
l>erience  of  a  Christian,  in  his  conflict  with 
iiiilwelling  sin,  is  here  described.  Some  affirm 
that  he  was  driven  to  the  new  position  by 
the  necessities  of  the  Pelagian  controversy ; 
vhile  others  find  evidence  that  he  made  the 
change  before  that  controversy  began,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  influenced  by  other 
than  polemical  reasons.    From  the  time  of 
Angnstine,  his  great  authority  in  the  church 
e&tablished  this  jas  substantially  the  only  in- 
terpretation.   At  the  Beformation  the  older 
opinion  was  revived,  and  interpreters  became 
divided  between  the  two.    Calvin,  Luther, 
Melancthon  and  Beza  remained  with  Augus- 
tine; while  the    greater   part  of  Roman 


Catholic  commentators  now  deserted  Augus- 
tine>  and  adopted  the  theory  of  the  earliest 
Fathers.  At  the  same  time,  the  Arminian 
and  Socinian  scholars  joined  them  in  refer- 
ring the  passage  to  tlie  unregenerate.  Since 
that  time  the  same  division  has  existed, 
Calvinists  being  generally  on  one  side  and 
Arminians  on  the  other.  This  classification, 
however,  has  grown  less  distinct  in  more 
recent  times.  Within  the  last  century,  the 
most  ancient  interpretation  has  been  gaining 
ground;  and  now,  the  great  majority  of 
commentators  find  in  the  passage  the  ex- 
perience of  the  unrenewed.  Tholuck,  in 
1842,  counted  "  all  recent  expositors"  as  on 
this  side,  and  considered  that  this  view  had 
now  gained  the  victory ;  and  perhaps  no  de- 
parture from  the  now  common  interpretation 
has  since  taken  place  which  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  invalidate  his  claim. 

The  opposition  to  the  Augustiniau  view, 
however,  has  appeared  in  several  forms. 
Some  have  maintained  that  "the  apostle 
represented,  in  his  own  person,  the  history 
of  mankind,  before  the  law  and  under  the 
law."  This  is  an  ancient  interpretation,  but 
is  mostly  abandoned  in  modem  times.  The 
more  common  view  is  thus  expressed  by 
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Tholuck :  the  apostle  "  describes,  out  of  his 
own  life,  the  experiences  of  the  working  of 
the  law  which  befall  an  Israelite  who  obeys 
it."  Meyer  sa3rs,  more  fully,  that  Paul "  says 
concerning  himself  what  is  meant  of  every 
man  in  general  who  is  placed  under  the 
Mosaic  law,  with  reference  to  his  relation  to 
that  law."  "  The  subject  is  therefore  man 
in  general,  in  his  natural  state,  under  the 
law  to  which  he  is  bound ;  as  not  yet  re- 
deemed through  Christ  and  sanctified  by  the 
Spirit,  and  yet  neither  unnaturally  hardened 
by  legal  righteousness,  nor  rendered  secure 
And  intractable  by  despising  the  law,  and 
thus  estranged  from  the  moral  earnestness 
of  legal  Judaism."  Thus  the  passage  portrays 
the  experience  of  an  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious Jew,  in  his  efforts  to  obey  the  law. 
Some,  however,  who  maintain  this  interpre- 
tation admit  that  the  passage  has  a  truth 
and  meaning  for  the  regenerate,  although  it 
was  written  as  a  description  of  the  other 
class.  Of  the  Augustinian  theory,  perhaps 
the  following,  slightly  altered  from  Tholuck, 
is  a  statement  sufiiciently  exact :  "  The  pas- 
sage represents  the  conflict  between  flesh  and 
spirit  which  exists  in  a  man  who  has  entered 
through  regeneration  into  life  in  Christ." 

In  this  brief  review,  the  passage  has  been 
treated,  for  convenience,  as  a  whole  ;  though 
what  has  been  said  has  reference  chiefly  to 
the  latter  part,  beginning  at  the  fourteenth 
verse.  It  has  been  generally  agreed  that 
the  first  part,  from  the  seventh  verse  to  the 
thirteenth,  presents  an  experience  of  sin  and 
the  law  which  precedes  regeneration.  This 
first  section  is  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  the  second ;  but  the  main  question  relates 
to  the  part  in  which  Paul  speaks  not  only  in 
the  first  person,  but  in  the  present  tense. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Paul  is  justified 
in  using  the  first  person,  since  he  is  recount- 
ing an  experience  which  he  can  properly 
call  his  own.  It  is  also  conceded  that  he  is 
not  speaking  of  himself  alone,  but  that  he 
speaks  as  the  representative  of  a  class,  and 


describes  the  experience  of  many  in  the 
person  of  one.  The  great  question  is  of  the 
proper  date  of  this  experience.  According 
to  one  view,  the  passage  is  true  of  the  writer 
at  the  time  of  writing.  According  to  the 
other,  whether  it  is  partly  true  at  the  time 
of  writing  or  not,  it  is  written  as  an  accoimt 
of  what  was  true  in  an  earlier  and  radically 
different  period  of  his  life. 

The  external  fact^  about  the  passage  cer- 
tainly afford  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
Augustinian  interpretation.  We  must  look 
for  a  present  experience  until  the  contents 
of  the  passage  force  us  to  adopt  the  other 
theory.  For  Paul  writes  not  only  in  the 
first  person,  but  in  the  present  tense.  In 
verses  14-25,  there  are  at  least  twenty-four 
verbs  in  the  first  person  and  present  tense, 
and  there  is  no  verb  in  any  other  tense, 
except  the  one  future,  "  Who  shall  deliver 
me?"  Everything  is  present.  The  writer 
tells  of  what  he  is,  of  what  he  desires  and 
what  he  hates,  of  what  he  does  and  fails  to 
do,  of  the  laws  by  which  he  is  habitually 
affected.  In  its  style  and  structure  the 
passage  is  as  truly  and  perfectly  present  as 
anything  in  the  eighth  chapter,  or  an}'\^'bere 
else  in  literature.  Either  this  is  an  account 
of  an  actual  present  state,  or  Paul  is  per- 
sonating his  former  self,  and  personating 
perfectly.  If  he  personates,  however,  he 
personates  without  a  hint  of  his  intention  to 
do  so.  Of  course,  the  nature  of  the  state- 
ments he  makes  in  the  first  person  mav 
prove  a  personation ;  but  there  is  no  external 
hint,  in  assertion  or  in  style,  that  the  expe- 
rience related  is  any  other  than  a  present 
experience. 

This  presumption  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  this  present  form  is  suddenly 
adopted  at  the  fourteenth  verse.  Up  t*^ 
that  point  Paul  had  treated  of  the  awakening 
of  sin  by  means  of  the  law  in  men  considereil 
apart  from  all  questions  of  regeneration. 
This,  as  an  experience,  of  course  was  in  the 
past.    Here  he  used  past  tenses.    If  in  the 
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following  section  he  intended  to  continue 
speaking  of  the  same  period,  or  of  a  period 
eqaaUy  past  in  his  own  experience,  it  would 
benatHral  for  him  to  continue  the  use  of 
past  tenses.  It  does  not  seem  natural  that 
two  sections  of  past  experience  should  be 
related,  one  as  past  and  the  other  as  present, 
without  any  sign  that  the  tenses  do  not 
represent  the  facts. 

An  inspection  of  Paul's  style,  with  refer- 
eoce  to  the  habit  of  personating,  leaves  us 
with  the  same  presumption.    Paul  frequently 
makes  himself  the  representative  of  a  class, 
and  sets  forth  a  common  experience  as  his 
own;  and  therefore    such   expressions   as 
"When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child," 
We  been  cited  as  proofs  of  personation 
here.    But  such  passages  go  no  further  than 
to  confirm  what  no  one  doubts,  that  Paul 
^ks  here  as  the  representative  of  a  class. 
The  real  question  is,  whether  Paul  ever 
makes  himself  the  representative  of  a  class 
to  which  he  does  not  belong ;  whether  he 
ever  speaks  from  a  character  and  position 
radically  different  from  his  own  ;  whether  he 
ever  becomes,  for  the  time,  either  his  own 
former  self,  or  some  other  man  who  is  not  a 
Christian.    On  this  question  there  can  be  no 
doubt.    Paul  never  does  such  a  thing,  unless 
he  does  it  here.     His  tendency,  in  fact,  is  in 
the  opposite  direction.     The  queries  of  an 
objector  are  sometimes   introduced  in  the 
midst  of  his  argument,  and  it  is  often  difficult 
to  decide  how  much  comes  from  the  querist, 
and  how  much  from  the  writer.     But  it  is 
not  because  Paul  has  merged  himself  in  the 
objector ;  it  is  because  he  has  unconsciously 
merged    the    objector    in    himself.      His 
peculiar  and  vigorous   mind  gave  its  own 
character  to  all  that  passed  through  it,  and 
the  objection  which  entered  his  mind  as  an 
nn-Christian  cavil  came  out  upon  the  page 
Paulinized,  and  half-answered  in  the  process. 
He  was  not  a  man  whom  one  would  expect 
'alently  to  drop  his  personality,  and  appear 
in  that  of  the  unregenerate. 


Paul's  peculiar  history  still  adds  something 
to  the  presumption.  His  writings  abound 
in  references  to  liis  past  life,  both  as  a  legalist 
and  as  a  Christian.  But  there  is  never  any 
difficulty,  uidess  it  be  here,  in  telling  of 
which  part  of  his  life  he  speaks.  He  looks 
into  his  former  life  as  across  a  gulf  which  he 
wonders  that  any  man  could  pass.  "  Who 
before  was  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor, 
and  an  insulter:  but  I  obtained  mercy, 
because  I  did  it  ignorantly,  in  unbelief." 
"  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God :  but  by 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am."  The 
old  life,  with  him,  is  utterly  distinct  from 
the  new,  and  he  looks  into  it  as  from  another 
world.  The  only  case  (unless  this  be  another) 
in  which  he  seems  to  enter,  even  for  a 
moment,  into  the  thoughts  of  the  former 
time,  is  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  where  he  recounts  the  advan- 
tages which  he  might  claim,  according  to  the 
Jewish  law:  "If  any  other  man  thinketh 
that  he  hath  whereof  he  might  glory  in 
the  flesh,  I  more,"  etc.  But  a  moment  later 
he  spurns  all  such  advantages  from  him,  and 
declares  himself  a  Christian,  who  counts  all 
such  gain  but  loss,  and  to  whom  the  old 
position  is  utterly  strange  and  foreign.  This 
well-known  contrast  between  the  two  periods 
certainly  affi)rds  a  presumption  that  when 
Paul  speaks  of  a  deep  spiritual  experience  as 
though  it  were  present,  he  is  not  speaking  of 
the  life  he  lived  before  liis  conversion. 

No  such  presumption  can  stand,  however, 
if  the  passage  affirms  what  is  trne  of  the  un- 
regenerate, and  cannot  be  true  of  Christians. 
Of  course  the  decisive  question  is — what  is 
the  experience  which  is  here  related  ?  And 
this  must  be  answered  by  the  passage  itself. 
The  contents  of  the  passage  may  best  be  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  paraphrase. 

Introduction. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Epistle,  the  law 
has  been  treated  as  though  it  were  almost 
the  natural  companion  of  sin,  while  it  has 
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been  sharply  contrasted  with  grace  and  with 
faith ;  e.g.,  "  The  law  worketh  wrath :  but 
where  no  law  is,  neither  is  there  transgres- 
sion." It  has  been  implied  that  a  Chris- 
tian's deliverance  from  sin  and  deliverance 
from  the  law  are  coincident,  and  in  some 
sense  identical.  And  now,  at  the  fifth  verse 
of  the  seventh  chapter,  this  still  stronger 
language  is  employed  :  "  When  we  were  in 
the  flesh,  the  stirrings  of  sias,  which  were 
through  the  law,  were  active  in  our  members 
so  as  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  But 
now  we  have  been  loosed  from  the  law, 
having  died  to  that  wherein  we  were  held  : 
so  that  we  serve  in  the  newness  of  the  spirit, 
and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter."  Such 
language  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  ofiensive  to 
a  reader  who  reverenced  the  law.  The  ques- 
tion would  inevitably  be  asked  whether  it  did 
not  cast  reproach  upon  the  law  itself  as  the 
blameworthy  cause  of  the  sins  of  men  ?  It 
is  this  question  that  suggests  the  passage  be- 
fore us. 

First  Section.    Verses  7 — 18. 

What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  the  law  sin  ?  Is  the 
principle  of  the  law  a  sinful  principle  ?  Is  the  law 
responsible  for  these  stirrings  of  sins  ?  By  no  means. 
The  law  is  not  sinful. 

But  it  is  best,  since  the  question  has  arisen, 
to  state  the  true  relation  of  the  law  to  sin  : 
and  the  statement  follows,  in  the  form  of 
personal  history.  The  substance  of  it  is  that 
the  law  is  the  means  of  revealing  and  of  in- 
creasing sin,  but  that  it  is  sin's  misuse  of 
the  law  that  makes  it  so. 

Is  the  law  sin?  By  no  means.  Nevertheless,  it 
reveals  sin,  and  adds  to  it  besides.  I  should  not  have 
been  aware  of  the  reality  and  the  nature  of  sin,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  law  ;  for  it  was  the  word  of  the 
law,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet,'*  that  first  made  me  in- 
telligently aware  of  sinful  desire  in  myself.  I  had  not 
realized  it  before.  But  when  such  emotion  was  for- 
bidden, sin  in  me  seized  its  opportunity  to  injure  me, 
and  produced  all  manner  of  sinful  desire,  using  this 
very  prohibition  as  its  instrument. 


Experience,  thus  far,  shows  that  the  malig- 
nity of  sin  makes  the  holy  expression  of  God's 
will  an  occasion  for  the  increase  of  transgres- 
sion. And  this  is  the  principle  upon  which 
law  and  sin  are  practically  connected.  Law 
is  sin's  occasion.  Law  brings  sin  out.  This 
is  the  principle.     For,  (the  writer  proceeds)  : 

Without  law,  sin  is  dead  :  while  the  soul  has  not 
consciously  encountered  Crod's  requirement,  sin  k^ 
comparatively  dormant,  its  character  and  power  do 
not  appear.  This  also  is  illustrated  from  experienc-t. 
I  once  had  life  without  the  law.  Sin  was  dead,  and  I 
was  alive.  My  soul  had  not  been  awakened  to  th<; 
higher  activity  of  good  or  evil,  whidi  the  law  ensure$, 
and  I  was  in  a  state  of  relative  freedom  from  con- 
demnation, which  might,  by  comparison,  be  called. 
life.  But  when  the  divine  command  came  home  t:* 
my  soul  in  its  holiness,  sin,  dead  before,  came  to  life, 
and  showed  itself  in  action.  As  soon  as  God  com- 
manded, I  b^an  actively  to  sin.  As  soon  as  ^iD 
lived,  I  died  ;  I  lost  what  welfare  I  had  before,  and 
fell  under  guilt  and  condemnation.  In  this  experiena 
I  found  the  very  commandment  which  ought  to  havt; 
brought  me  on  toward  life,  to  be  a  help  toward  death. 
For  sin,  as  I  said,  seized  this  opportunity  ;  it  deceir<Hl 
me  by  means  of  the  'commandment,  making  the  f(>r 
bidden  evil  seem  desirable ;  and  thus  it  brought  ni* 
to  death  by  means  of  the  cotr.mandment  itself. 

Thus  far  experience ;  and  the  inference  i^ 
that  in  this  there  is  nothing  against  the  law. 
It  may  have  been  a  means  of  death  to  me. 
but  the  law  is  not  sin.  The  law  is  holy,  and 
the  commandment  is  holy  and  righteous  and 
good. 

This  then  is  the  relation  of  the  law  to  sic. 
The  law  is  good,  but  its  presence  in  the  soul 
is  the  occasion  which  sin  seizes  to  show  it^H 
and  to  lead  into  nej7  transgression.  The  Ia\T 
is  the  very  opposite  of  sin  in  its  character, 
and  still  it  has  come  to  be  practically  the 
ally  of  sin. 

But  another  question  is  at  once  awakened. 
Is  not  this  to  say  that  something  which  i-^ 
good  in  itself  becomes  the  cause  of  ruin  to 
a  man? 

Did  then  that  which  is  good  become  death  to  mr ' 
The  answer  is  again,  By  no  means.  Not  the  hi>Iy 
law,  but  sin  itself,  became  the  cause  of  death  to  me 
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And  if  any  one  asks  why  sin  ahonld  be  able  to  make 
each  use  of  the  holy  law,  this  is  the  answer :  This 
rdatioa  wu  appointed  in  order  that  sin  might  be 
muiifested  as  sin,  and  might  appear  in  its  exceeding 
vickednesB ;  and  how  oonld  this  be  shown  so  dearly 
IB  m  the  dreadful  work  of  mining  num  by  means  of 
the  good  and  holy  law  ? 

Thus  ends  the  first  section.  As  far  as  it  is ' 
experimental,  the  recital  of  experience  is 
suboidinate  and  illustrative,  introduced  for 
theaosweringof  questions  already  presented. 
As  &r  as  the  section  is  experimental,  also,  it 
is  eridently  retrospective.  It  tells  of  the 
first  awakening  of  deep  moral  consciousness, 
and  of  the  experience  that  followed. 

The  Connection  of  the  Two  Parts. 

This  first  section  hegan  with  the  thought 
of  the  apparent  alliance  of  sin  and  the  law, 
an  alliance  so  close  as  to  suggest  the  query 
whether  the  law  itself  was  not  sinful.  It 
ends  with  the  assertion  of  the  deep  and  un- 
alteiable  opposition  of  sin  and  the  law ;  the 
l^w  ia  good,  while  sin  is  so  wicked  as  even  to 
Qae  the  good  as  au  instrument  of  deatL  It 
^  heen  found  that  the  two  are  utterly 
contrary  to  each  other,  and  are  by  inward 
necessity  in  real  strife.  This  is  the  thought 
which  has  been  reached  in  this  first  section 
^^t  the  law  and  sin,  though  in  apparent 
^Diance,  are  in  natural  opposition,  and  that 
'^  not  law,  is  responsible  for  the  existing 
e?iL 

That  which  follows  is  introduced  by  the 
^conjunction  ycip,/or,  Paul  therefore  intends 
to  confirm,  by  that  which  follows,  the  con- 
dnaion  already  reached,  that  sin,  apart  from 
law  and  opposed  to  it,  is  the  source  of  the 
existing  evil  in  man.  At  the  same  point  he 
^ddenly  adopts  the  use  of  the  present  tense. 
He  mtroduces  a  new  confirmation  from  ex- 
P^ence,  and  at  the  same  moment  comes 
over,  by  his  form  of  speech,  from  past  time 
to  present  The  most  natural  way  of  com- 
bining these  two  facts  is  to  say  tiiat  he  in- 
tends to  confirm  the  conclusion  he  has  just 
^cached  by  a  reference  to  his  present  experi- 


ence. The  connection  will  then  be  some- 
what like  this  :  "  There  is  good  reason  why 
I  should  be  sure  that  sin  and  not  the  law  is 
req)onsible  for  the  evil  that  exists  in  man  ; 
for  sin,  and  not  the  law,  is  certainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  evil  which  exists  in  me  at 
present."  Of  course,  Paul  might  have  drawn 
another  argument  from  the  past,  and  have 
introduced  his  personal  history  as  a  con- 
scientious Jew  to  prove  his  point.  This 
would  account  for  the  conjunction  yap,  but 
it  would  not  accoimt  for  the  change  of 
tense.  The  theory  of  a  present  experience 
accounts  for  both. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  one  or  two  other 
explanations  of  this  change  of  tense.  Meyer 
sajTs: 

The  subject  is  necessarily  the  same  (as  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses),  and  in  its  unredeemed  condition  too ; 
which  just  now  gave  its  psychological  higtory  before 
and  under  the  Iaw  (hence  the  past  tenses,  7-13),  and 
now  portrays  its  ataU  of  opposition  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  law  (hence  the  present  tenses,  14  ff.) 

For  the  purpose  of  this  interpretation, 
Meyer,  appears  to  conceive  of  the  subject 
in  the  third  person  ;  not  as  the  ego,  which 
stands  for  many,  indeed,  but  is  nevertheless 
primarily  the  ego  of  Paul.  If  the  subject 
were  in  the  third  person,  the  change  of  tense 
would  make  no  difficulty.  The  history  of 
"man"  might  well  be  recounted  in  past 
tenses,  and  his  state  described  in  the 
present.  But  for  a  regenerate  writer  to 
relate  his  own  early  history  in  past  tenses 
and  describe  his  own  former  state  in  the 
present,  is  &r  less  natural.  It  seems  to  be 
essential  to  Meyer's  interpretation  that  the 
interpreter  should  transfer  the  subject,  in 
his  mind,  from  the  first  person  to  the  third ; 
and  that,  in  such  a  passage,  can  scarcely  be 
a  legitimate  process. 

Tholuck  merely  says  that  our  second  sec- 
tion serves  for  the  elucidation  of  the  firsts 
and  must,  therefore,  refer  to  the  same  period. 
A  strange  oversight ;  for  is  it  not  possible 
for  the  second  section  to  bring  firom  another 
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period  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  reached 
in  the  first  ?  and  if  the  tense  is  changed, 
may  not  this  be  the  most  natural  theory  ? 
Tholuck's  important  admission,  however, 
must  not  be  passed  unnoticed.  He  admits 
that  Paul  would  not  have  used  the  present 
tense  if  what  he  said  had  not  been  true  of 
Iiimself  at  the  time  of  writing.  '^  If  this 
conflict  had  been  for  the  apostle  entirely 
past,"  he  says  ''he  would  have  used  the 
preterite,  and  not  the  present."  He  asserts 
indeed,  emphatically,  that  "  the  discourse  is 
not  at  all  of  the  regenerate  as  yet,  in  the 
seventh  chapter ;"  and  yet  he  admits  that 
the  passage  is  true  of  the  regenerate. 
"  Were  it  not  so,"  he  says,  "  how  could  the 
apostle  from  the  fourteenth  verse  use  the 
present  in  speaking  of  this  conflict  ?"  Paul 
uses  the  present,  then,  according  to  Tholuck, 
because  what  he  says  is  true  at  present.  But 
he  is  not  saying  that  it  is  true  at  present,  at 
all ;  he  is  only  sajdng  that  it  was  formerly 
true.  We  can  understand  why  a  man  should 
adopt  the  use  of  the  present  tense  when  he 
describes  a  past  experience  as  present.  But 
when  he  begins  to  describe  a  present  expe- 
rience as  true  of  a  former  time,  and  to  speak 
of  that  former  time  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
present,  it  is  certainly  a  strange  moment 
for  the  substitution  of  present  verbs  for 
preterites. 

Far  more  natural  is  this  simple  connection, 
"I  have  good  reason  for  saying  that  sin 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  evil,  for  it  is  true 
now  of  me,  and  of  those  whom  I  represent." 
This  theory  must  be  faithfully  tested,  how- 
ever, by  the  contents  of  the  following  sec- 
tion. It  will  not  stand,  if  that  which 
follows  can  apply  to  none  but  the  unre- 
generate. 

Second  Section.    Verses  14 — 25. 

Here  experience  is  introduced  for  illus- 
tration, as  before,  but  it  is  less  subordinate 
than  in  the  preceding  veises.    It  becomes 


more  and  more  prominent,  until  at  last  it 
occupies  the  whole  field  of  thought. 

There  is  good  reason  for  saying  that  siiif  not  Uw, 
is  responsible  for  the  evil,  for  there  is  proof  in  my 
experience.  We  know,  we  Christians,  that  the  Isi 
is  spiritoal :  it  enjoins  the  holy  wiU  of  God  npoo 
*the  hnman  spirit.  Bnt  as  for  myself,  the  chancter 
I  bear  is  not  in  harmony  with  that  law.  I  un 
carnal,  a  man  of  the  flesh.  I  am  sold  as  a  alavv 
nnder  the  power  of  sin.  The  evidence  of  the  power 
of  sin  upon  me  is  that  what  I  perform  in  action  I 
know  not — ^my  soul  does  not  recognize  the  action  u 
its  own ;  for  it  is  not  what  I  dedre  that  I  do,  but 
what  I  hate.  But  in  this  there  is  evidence  cob* 
oeming  the  relation  of  sin  and  law.  If  my  soul  u 
thus  against  the  sin  which  I  commit,  then,  thongb 
I  break  the  law,  I  reaUy  give  my  assent  to  the  Uv, 
that  it  is  good.  And  in  that  case  the  real  actor  in 
the  tranagression  is  not  my  true  self,  which  approve 
the  law,  but  the  sin  that  dweUeth  in  me.  I  act  v 
the  slave  of  the  sin  to  which  I  have  been  sold 
Thus  my  experience  proves  that  sin  is  responnH^ 
for  the  evlL 

This  state  of  things,  he  proceeds,  is  abnor- 
mal, but  not  unaccountable ;  the  man,  under 
sin's  influence,  is  capable  of  action  so  strange. 

For  I  know  that  there  does  not  dwell  any  good 
in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  my  nature  dominated  by 
sin :  and  the  proof  is  that  my  good  desires  do  net 
govern  me.  To  desire  is  present  with  me,  bnt  not 
to  perf onn  the  good ;  for  I  do  not  the  good  that  1 
desire,  but  the  evil  which  I  hate.  But  this  actioB 
which  my  soul  abhors  is  the  work  not  of  my^Hai 
I  truly  am,  but  of  the  sin  that  dwells  in  me;  and 
thus  again  the  responsibility  of  sin  for  the  actoaJ 
evil  of  my  life  appears. 

The  discourse  has  thus  passed  on  some 
what  from  the  relation  of  sin  and  law,  to  tbc 
power  of  sin^in  the  man,  and  his  conflict  ^tl 
it  This  personal  element,  the  inward  expc* 
rience,  now  becomes  still  more  fully  th^ 
theme  of  the  discourse. 

I  find  then  this  law,  this  regular  order  of  tfains^ 
claiming  the  place  of  the  rightful  order ;  when  1 
deore  to  do  the  good,  the  evil  is  present  to  me.  1^<^ 
to  expand  this  statement,  I  delight  in  the  la*  ^ 
God,  I  am  in  loving  harmony  with  it^  according  tj 
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the  inward  man,  the  highest  powers.  But  I  discern 
a  law  of  another  kind  in  my  members,  in  the  ele- 
me&ts  of  my  natnre  subjected  to  sin.  This  impor- 
tooate  piindple  contends  against  the  law  of  Grod 
which  my  mind  aooepts,  and  holds  me  captive  to 
the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.  This  state 
of  captavity  is  to  me  a  state  of  horrible  bondage, 
aod  I  ay  out  as  a  wretched  man,  "Who  shall  deliver 
me  firom  this  dominion  of  the  flesh  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  death  is  supreme  T*  And  I  also  cry  out, 
"TbanJcB  be  to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
who  does  deliver  me."  So,  then,  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole,  I  myself  who  have  been  speaking,  am  ser- 
nnt  with  my  mind  to  the  law  of  God,  and  with  my 
to  the  law  of  sin.    I  am  in  this  divided  state. 


Thus  ends  the  passage.  Before  the  state- 
ments here  made  are  examined,  a  few  of  the 
more  importaat  words  employed  demand  a 
moment's  attention. 

It  k  evident  that  sin  represents,  through- 
out this  passage,  a  principle,  an  indwelling 
power.  It  is  not  mere  transgression,  but  the 
principle  which  causes  transgression. 

The  word  law  seems  to  stand  for  the  au- 
thoritative expression  of  the  will  of  God.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  limited  to 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  God  which  was 
Hiade  through  Moses,  and  represented  by 
the  Jewish  system.  In  the  first  section, 
where  the  effect  of  the  law  in  awakening 
^  IS  set  forth,  the  law  certainly  appears 
siffiply  as  a  holy  rule  of  duty,  supported  by 
the  authority  of  God,  That  rule  came  to 
I^sal,  and  perhaps  to  all  of  whom  he  was 
then  thinkmg,  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  but  it 
li^  the  law  considered  as  divine  requirement, 
fiotasa  Jewish  institution,  that  arouses  the 
opp(^tion  of  indwelling  sin :  and  many  a 
Gentile  could  confess  to  the  experience  re- 
^ated  in  this  first  sectioa  And  no  less  in 
^e  second  section,  it  is  with  the  law  as 
^  aathoritatiye  standard  of  right,  that  we 
We  to  do.  Whether  the  man  is  a  Christian, 
^f  an  earnest  Jew,  it  is  not  the  law  cen- 
tered as  Jewish  or  as  Mosaic  of  which  he 

• 

i5q)ealring;  and  it  is  not  the  law  viewed 
^  the  means  of  justification  before  God. 


The  passage  discusses  the  relation  of  sin  in 
man  and  the  divine  rule  of  his  duty. 

When  the  word  law  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  sin,  and  we  read  of  "  a  different 
law,"  and  "  the  law  of  sin,"  there  is  a  cer- 
tain allusion  to  the  authoritative  and  exact- 
ing nature  of  the  law  of  God.  The  law  of 
sin  is  not  a  mere  principle,  or  an  order  of 
things.  It  is  a  principle  which  claims  to  be 
to  man  what  the  law  of  God  ought  to  be. 
The  phrase  represents  the  claim  of  sin  to  be 
accepted  as  the  actual  and  exclusive  law  of 
life. 

The  verb  dcXoi,  in  the  indicative  mood  and 
present  tense,  is  translated  in  King  James's 
Version,  both  will  and  would,  "  To  will  is 
present  with  me,"  and  "  The  good  that  I 
would,  I  do  not."  These  translations,  how- 
ever, are  of  radically  different  meaning.  One 
naturally  refers  to  the  wili,  metaphysically 
so  called,  while  the  other  denotes  a  desire, 
which  is  expressly  afiirmed  to  be  insufficient 
to  move  the  will.  Both  cannot  be  correct ; 
and  "  desire,"  rather  than  "  will,"  is  doubt- 
less the  true  equivalent  of  OkXta^  throughout 
the  passage. 

Tlie  word  a-dp^^Jlesh,  denotes  here,  not  the 
body,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known 
Pauline  usage,  the  nature  of  man  considered 
as  under  the  power  of  sin.  Hence  the  two 
expressions,  "  I  am  carnal,"  and  "  sold  under 
sin,"  are  substantially  equivalent,  expressing 
under  different  figures  the  one  thought,  "  I 
am  under  the  power  of  sin."  Nevertheless, 
although  <rdp^  does  not  denote  the  body,  its 
original  physical  meaning  is  not  without  its 
effect  in  this  passage.  What  may  be  called 
the  physical  character  of  the  word  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  phrase,  "in  my  members," 
when  Paul  wished  again  to  locate  the  law  of 
sin.  This  phrase  does  not,  any  more  than 
o-dp^,  locate  the  law  of  sin  in  the  body,  as 
contrasted  with  the  spirit.  It  is  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  a-dp^.  And  again,  the 
physical  suggestion  in  these  two  expressions 
appears  to  have  given  form  to  still  another 
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phrase,  "  The  body  of  this  death."  Neither 
is  this  the  body,  and  the  death  of  the  body 
is  not  the  desired  release.  This  phrase,  like 
the  others,  denotes  "  the  flesh,"  not  physi- 
cally, but  morally  considered. 

''  The  inward  man"  is  a  Pauline  phrase, 
found  in  two  places  besides  this.  In  ii. 
Corinthians  iv.  16,  we  read,  "Though  our 
outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is 
renewed  day  by  day."  Here  "the  outward 
man"  appears  to  be  the  body,  which  is  worn 
by  care  and  labour  ;  and  "  the  inward  man" 
is  the  part  of  a  Christian  into  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  daily  pouring  new  gifts  of 
grace  and  strength.  The  phrase  denotes  the 
powers  by  which  the  highest  gifts  of  the 
gospel  are  received  and  possessed.  It  occurs 
a.gain  in  Ephesians  iii.  16,  in  Paul's  prayer 
for  his  brethren,  "  That  He  would  grant  you, 
according  to  the  riches  of  His  glory,  to  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man  ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  by  faith,"  etc.  Here  the  meaning  is 
the  same  ;  "  the  inner  man"  is  the  part  of  a 
Christian  in  which  the  Spirit  does  His 
highest  work.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  phrase  can  be  applied  to  none  but 
Christians.  "  The  inward  man"  is  not  "  the 
new  man."  It  is  in  the  spirit,  the  highest 
part  of  human  nature,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
works,  and  the  highest  part  of  human  nature 
is  "the  inward  man."  An  unregenerate 
person  is  possessed  of  "  the  inward  man,"  in 
the  same  sense  as  of  the  Tn^cv/ta.  It  is 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  love  God,  or 
to  hate  him,  according  to  the  inward  man. 
His  highest  powers  may  be  in  harmony  with 
the  law  of  God,  or  with  the  law  of  sin  ;  and 
the  affinities  of  the  "inward  man"  must 
determine  his  spiritual  character. 

The  statements  of  the  passage  concerning 
the  person  whom  it  describes,  must  now  be 
examined  with  reference  to  the  question 
whether  he  is  regenerate  or  not.  And  here 
the  fact  is  important,  that  the  fourteenth 
verse  forms  a  kind  of  text  for  all  that  follows. 


In  saying,  "  The  law  is  spiritual,  bnt  1  am 
carnal,"  the  writer  gives  a  summary  state- 
ment of  the  situation  which  he  proceeds  to 
describe.  The  two  contrasted  clauses  present 
two  conflicting  facts.  The  situation  is  simply 
that  of  a  man  bound  to  obey  a  holy,  spiritual 
law,  but  restrained  from  obeying  by  tlie 
dominion  of  sin  in  his  nature.  This  situation 
is  sketched  in  the  opening  sentence,  and  all 
that  follows  is  the  expansion  of  this  brief 
statement.  His  relation  to  the  law  is  tki 
of  a  subject  bound  to  obedience.  His  rek- 
tion  to  sin  is  that  of  a  subject  hU  t>i 
obedience.  The  figure  with  reference  to  sin 
is  that  of  servitude :  "  I  am  sold  under 
sin."    The  man  feels  that  he  is  a  slave. 

The  thought  eicpressed  in  this  figure 
characterizes  the  whole  section.  The  man 
is  consistently  described  as  acting  under  the 
will  and  dominion  of  another.  He  is  serving 
a  master.  "  What  I  perform  I  know  not. 
for  not  what  I  desire  that  do  I,  but  what  I 
hate  that  I  do."  It  is  und^  constraint 
that  he  acts.  And  who  is  the  master  ?  Fi^t 
it  is  "  sin."  Then  it  is  "  the  sin  that  dweUeti 
in  me."  Then  it  is,  to  the  same  eflfect,  "my 
flesh."  Then  the  influence  of  the  master  i- 
represented  as  "  a  different  law"  from  thi 
law  of  God,  in  the  elements  of  the  natuiij 
which  is  called  "  the  flesh."  This  law  ij 
called  "the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  tu}] 
members,"  and  is  said  to  hold  the  man  i'^ 
''captivity."  Then  the  figure  is  modifie 
once  more,  and  this  "  flesh,"  pervaded  in  it 
"  members"  by  the  "  law  of  sin,"  is  bewaile* 
as  a  "body  of  death"  whose  constraint 
intolerable.  In  all  this  the  same  thougH 
appears  as  in  that  first  description,  ''^^^ 
under  sin,"  which  is  the  figurative  equivalei 
of  "  I  am  carnal."  The  man  acts  like  a  sla^ 
who  executes  a  will  that  is  not  his  own. 

The  life  of  unrenewed  men  is  not  unfrj 
quently  represented  in  the  Scriptures  ^^  | 
life  of  bondage  to  sin.  Such  bondage  haj 
lately  been  suggested  to  the  readers  of  ov« 
passage.    In  the  sixth  chapter,  their  niiut! 
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were  carried  back  to  the  time  when  they  were 
still  held  in  the  slavery  of  sin.  Do  the  two 
chapters  describe  the  same  bondage  ?  In  the 
sixth  the  readers  are  reminded  of  a  voluntary 
bondage  in  which  they  were  formerly  held, 
and  from  which  Christ  delivered  them.  "  Ye 
yielded  your  members  SoijAa — servile — ^to 
UDcleannesa  and  iniquity."  The  wish  of  the 
ma£ter  and  the  choice  of  the  slave  were  one. 
Does  the  seventh  chapter  describe  a  man  in 
the  same  condition  ?  Of  course  the  vital 
question  is — ^what  kind  of  a  servant  the  man 
here  portrayed  proves  to  be  ?  And  there  can 
h  but  one  answer.  He  is  an  utterly  un- 
^nlling  servant.  He  is  rebellious,  even  when 
he  is  helpless.  He  hates  his  master,  and 
loTes  what  his  master  hates.  He  ardently 
lungs  for  deliverance.  The  whole  passage, 
indeed,  is  only  his  indignant  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  sin. 

But  the  general  statement  that  he  is  an 
unwilling  servant  is  not  enough.  The  ex- 
pressions of  his  insubordination  must  be 
viewed  together,  that  their  testimony  to  his 
spiritual  state  may  be  properly  judged. 

The.  man  fails  to  do  the  good,  but  he 
desires  to  do  it.  He  does  the  evil,  but  he 
hates  it.  "  Not  what  I  desire  that  do  I, 
but  what  I  hate  that  I  do."  "  When  I  de- 
^re  to  do  that  which  is  good,  the  evil  is 
present  with  me."  The  man's  desire,  there- 
fore, is  on  the  side  of  the  right.  Nor  should 
the  indication  which  is  given  of  the  strength 
of  his  desire  be  overlooked.  BcAoi  doubtless 
means  less  than  "will";  "desire"  is  the 
tne  equivalent.  But  the  strength  of  the 
desire  which  it  is  intended  here  to  represent 
^7  he  judged  from  the  word  that  is  chosen 
to  express  the  opposite  feeling.  That  word 
IS  no  other  than  imt^,  "  hate."  He  desires 
one  thing,  and  he  hates  its  opposite.  His 
^iesire,  then,  is  not  an  abstract  preference, 
or  a  feeble  wish.  It  is  the  opposite  of  hatred. 
The  expresrion  would  scarcely  have  been 
stronger  if  he  had  said,  "  Not  what  I  love 
*l»at  do  I,  but  what  I  hate  that  I  do." 


Thus  the  man  affirms  that  he  hates  his 
tjnunt,  and  vigorously  desires  what  his  tyrant 
will  not  allow.  But  he  places  more  than  the 
desire  over  against  the  tyranny.  He  affirms 
that  he  himself,  the  real  man,  is  in  opposi- 
tion. The  ego  disowns  the  sin,  and  protests 
against  it.  How  could  he  affirm  the  hostility 
of  the  real  self  to  the  sin  more  positively 
than  in  these  words :  "  If  I  do  that  which 
I  desire  not,  it  is  no  longer  I  that  perform 
it,  but  the  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me"?  Twice 
does  he  make  this  disclaimer,  and  assert  that 
indwelling  sin  produces  transgression  in  the 
life  by  overruling  the  ego.  It  is  implied  in 
such  assertions  that  the  character  of  the  ego 
finds  just  and  fair  expression. in  the  strong 
desire  for  good  and  hatred  of  evil.  The 
man  himself  stands  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
dwelling sin. 

Nevertheless,  the  constraining  power  is 
not  external  to  the  man.  The  sin  is  his  own 
sin,  and  the  evil  that  governs  him  is  a  part 
of  himself.  This  fact  is  acknowledged  when 
he  calls  it  "  the  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me," 
and  then  adds,  to  the  same  effect :  ''  For  I 
know  that  there  dwelleth  not  in  me,  that  is 
in  my  flesh,  any  good."  So  the  disclaimer, 
"It  is  no  longer  I  that  do  it,"  does  not 
amount  to  a  denial  of  responsibility.  Indeed, 
the  expression  "  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh," 
even  appears  to  identify  cyoi  and  copf ,  and 
affirm  that  the  flesh  is  the  man.  But  the 
very  same  expression  disjoins  them  again, 
for  it  implies  that  there  is  an  ly^  that  is  not 
the  <rdp^^  and  is  not  morally  like  it  The 
man  is  ready  to  assert  that  the  sin  truly 
belongs  to  himself ;  but  there  is  so  much  of 
himself  that  hates  and  disowns  the  sin,  that 
he  must  add  an  explanation,  "that  is,  in 
my  flesh,"  if  he  would  truly  represent  the 
case.  The  true  ego  is  distinct  from  the  sin- 
producing  power. 

The  same  protest  against  the  dominion  of 
evil  is  asserted  again  in  the  words,  "  I  see  a 
different  law  in  my  members,  warring  against 
the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into 
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captivity  to  tlie  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my 
members."  The  law  of  sin  prevails,  indeed, 
in  the  nature  yet  unsanctified ;  but  the  man 
is  divided  against  that  nature  and  that  law. 
The  law  wliich  his  mind  accepts  as  its  own 
law,  and  with  which  it  is  in  harmony,  is  the 
law  of  God.  It  is  here  unmistakably  afiirmed 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  strength  of  sin,  the 
vovs  is  on  the  side  of  holiness.  It  has  some- 
times been  held  that  the  vovs  was  only  the 
understanding,  and  that  its  action  here  was 
only  an  intellectual  approval,  such  as  the 
will  does  not  follow.  But  it  cannot  be  main-^ 
tained,  from  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
action  of  the  vovs  is  a  powerless  intellection. 
"  The  vovs,"  says  Cremer,  (New  Testament 
Lex.,  s.  v.,)  ''  is  the  organ  of  moral  thought 
and  knowledge,  the  organ  of  moral  senti- 
ment. ...  It  denotes  the  moral  action  of 
the  mind."  And  Ellicott  says  (on  1  Timothy 
vi.  5),  that  it  frequently  denotes  in  the  New 
Testament  '^  the  willing  as  well  as  the  thixik- 
ing  part  in  man,  the  human  irvcvfm,  in  fact, 
not  merely  in  that  it  thinks  and  knows,  but 
in  that  it  wills."  But  the  chief  question  at 
present  is,  how  the  New  Testament  repre- 
sents the  condition  of  the  vovs  in  the  unre- 
generate ;  whether  this  part  of  our  nature 
has  so  far  escaped  the  pollution  of  sin  as  to 
be  still  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  or 
whether  it  is  alienated  from  such  harmony 
until  it  receives  renewal?  Two  or  three 
passages  must  be  adduced  in  answer  to  this 
question.  In  Titus  i.  15  we  read,  "  To  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure ;  but  to  the  defiled 
and  unbelieving  nothing  is  pure ;  but  both 
their  mind  and  their  conscience — koI  6  vovs 
K04  ij  (rvveLBrp-is — ^are  defiled."  Whatever 
may  be  the  exact  reference  of  the  datives 
in  this  sentence,  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
testimony  of  the  passage  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  vovs  in  those  who  aire  de- 
scribed as  "  defiled  and  unbelieving."  It  is 
certainly  affirmed  that  in  such  persons  the 
vovs  is  defiled  by  sin  so  as  not  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God.  It  can  hardly 


be  claimed,  either,  that  the  reference  is  to  a 
special  class,  worse  than  the  mass  of  ilie  un- 
regenerate.  But  if  such  a  claim  should  be 
made,  we  may  turn  to  Romans  xii.  2,  where 
we  read,  "And  be  not  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  be  transformed  by  the  renewing 

of  your  mind — tq  dvaKaiv(aa'€i  Tov  voos — ^that 

ye  may  discern  what  is  the  will  of  God,  the 
good,  and  well-pleasing,  and  perfect."  Here 
it  is  asserted  that  the  renewal  of  the  vov^ 
is  prerequisite  to  the  discernment  of  the  will 
of  God,  and  that  if  a  professed  Christian  s 
vovs  is  not  renewed,  he  will  simply  be  in  the 
same  condition  with  the  men  of  "  this  worli" 
The  statement  is  clear  and  broad,  that  the 
human  vovs  does  not  come  into  true  know- 
ledge of  the  will  of  God  until  it  is  renewed, 
and  that  not  till  then  does  it  rightly  appre- 
hend the  conduct,  good,  and  pleasing  to 
himself,  and  perfect,  which  the  will  of  God 
appoints  for  men.   This  is  a  strong  statement 
of  the  alienation  of  the  unrenewed  vovs  from 
God.    There  is  similar  testimony  to  the  un- 
godliness of  the  unregenerate  vovs  in  Homans 
i.  28,  where  it  is  said  that  God  "  gave  up  the 
Gentiles  to  a  reprobate  mind — els  oBoKifwv 
vovv' — and  in  Ephesians  iv.  17,  sq.,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  Gentiles  walk  ''in  the 
vanity  of  their  mind— €v  /naTaionyrt  tou  vooi 
avrwv — ^being  darkened  in  their  understand- 
ing, being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God" 
And  as  to  the  action  of  the  "reprobate 
mind"  to  which  they  who  did  not  choose  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge  were  given 
up,  it  is  illustrated  in  the  description  that 
follows :    "  Men    who    knowing    well   the 
righteous  judgment  of  Grod,  that  they  who 
do  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not 
only  commit  them,  but  also  consent  unto 
them  that  do  them."  The  "  reprobate  mind,'* 
while  unrenewed,  is  a  mind  that  consents  to 
that  which  it  knows  to  be  wrong. 

These  passages  seem  to  establish  the  fat't 
that  the  vovs  needs  to  be  renewed  before  the 
law  of  God  can  be  its  chosen  law.  Sin  has 
led  it  into  alienation^  and  nothing  less  than 
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regeneration  can  bring  it  back.  When>  there- 
fore, the  reign  of  sin  in  the  man  is  located 
in  the  o-o^f  ,  or  in  the  members,  as  contrasted 
with  the  vw^j  and  when  he  can  say,  "  I  serre 
with  my  vov$  the  law  of  God/'  and  can  call 
tkt  law  the  law  of  his  vovs,  it  most  be  that 
he  has  experienced  that  "  renewing  of  the 
mind"  without  which  there  is  no  true  dis- 
cernment of  the  goodness  that  God  re- 
qures.  The  work  of  sin  upon  his  mind  has 
been  undone. 

The  same  claim  is  certainly  made  in  the 
parallel  sentence,  ''  I  delight  in  the  law  of 
God  after  the  inward  man."  2vvi}8o/*at — I 
rejoice  with,  I  am  in  affectionate  harmony 
with,  the  law  of  God.  Its  joy  is  my  joy. 
This  is  a  strong  statement  of  cordial  approval 
and  loye.  "  The  inward  man"  must  probably 
denote  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  human  spirit, 
to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts  His  highest 
gifts ;  and  when  that  part  of  a  man  has  been 
brought  into  cordial  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  God's  law.  Christians  are  not  wont  to 
hesitate  in  judging  what  God  has  done  for 
him. 

The  meaning  which  the  man  finds  in  his 
own  conflict  bears  testimony  to  the  same 
effect.  Such  bondage  under  sin  might  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  hostility  to  the  law ; 
bnt  he  finds  evidence  in  his  very  trouble 
that  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  law.  After 
saying,  "  Not  what  I  desire,  that  do  I ;  but 
what  I  hate  that  I  do,"  he  adds :  "But  if  I 
do  that  which  I  desire  not,  I  consent  unto 
the  laiir,  that  it  is  good."  That  is  to  say, 
the  testimony  of  my  spirit  is  in  harmony 
with  the  law.  If  I  hate  evil  though  I  do  it, 
and  long  for  good  though  I  come  short  of  it, 
then  frvfujnifii^  I  am  uttering  a  voice  in  har- 
mony with  the  law ;  and  this  voice,  he  claims, 
» the  true  voice  of  the  ego.  It  is  the  man 
Umself  who  speaks  out  in  his  hatred  of 
^1  declaring  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of 
'ighteousnessu 

Such  a  mind,  hindered  from  goodness  by 
indwelling  sin,  finds  the  constraint  intoler- 


able; and  the  man  finally  cries  out  in 
longing  for  deliverance,  "  Oh  wretched  man 
that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?"  This  is  a  prayer  for 
the  victory  of  the  better  self  over  the  re- 
straining sinful  nature.  "  Who  shall  deliver 
the  unwilling  and  struggling  spirit  from  the 
sway  of  the  flesh,  which  rules  by  the  law  of 
sin  ?"  Whatever  may  be  the  place  of  this 
impassioned  cry  in  personal  experience,  it 
certainly  breaks  forth  firom  one  who  utterly 
hates  the  bondage  in  which  he  is  held.  It 
is  not  chiefly  descriptive  in  its  purpose, 
uttered  in  order  to  emphasize  the  severity  of 
the  bondage.  It  is  instinctive.  It  is  the 
natural  expression  of  a  heart  absolutely 
disgusted  and  wearied  with  the  tyranny  of 
sin  over  the  spirit. 

Such  is  the  man's  account  of  his  feeling 
toward  sin.  He  is  a  servant;  but  a  more 
unwilling,  weary  and  rebellious  servant  it 
would  be  hard  to  describe.  Strangely  enough, 
however,  this  cry  of  the  weary  slave  is 
instantly  followed  by  an  utterance  of  directly 
opposite  character.  "Thanks  be  to  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  The  words 
to  be  supplied  cannot  be,  "  who  will  finally 
deliver  me."  They  must  be,  "who  does 
deliver  me."  The  man  considers  himself,  at 
least  from  that  moment,  the  possessor  of  a 
present  deliverance,  the  gift  of  God  through 
Christ. 

What  is  this  deliverance  ?  Is  it  regenera- 
tion? Does  the  cry  of  triumph  represent 
the  moment  of  the  new  birth  ?  Has  the  man 
had  no  deliverer  until  now,  and  does  he  now 
enter  into  Christ,  and  find  the  end  of  his 
strife?  So  many  interpreters  maintain.  Thus 
Meyer  :  "  Not  change  of  person,  but  change 
of  scene.  The  natural  man  has  just  now 
bewailed  his  misery  out  of  Christ :  the  same 
person  is  now  in  Christ,  and  glories  in  his 
happiness,  in  that  after  his  cry  for  deliverance 
the  deliverance  has  come  to  him."  It  is 
frequently  held  that  Paul  intends  to  trace 
the  experience  of  a  soul  in  its  successive 
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stages,  and  that  the  seventh  chapter  precedes 
the  eighth  as  the  experience  of  a  convinced 
sinner  precedes  the  new  life  in  Christ. 

In  judging  whether  this  is  the  true  theory, 
the  order  of  the  utterances  becomes  important. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  prove  that  the  man 
reaches  regeneration  at  this  point  in  the 
experience,  and  that  is  by  showing  that  the 
preceding  verses  appropriately  describe  the 
experience  of  an  unrenewed  person,  and  of 
no  other.  If  this  cannot  be  maintained  the 
theory  falls.  The  statements  already  reviewed 
must  therefore  be  gathered  up  and  estimated 
with  reference  to  the  evidence  they  contain 
upon  this  point :  upon  which  side  of  the 
contested  question  of  good  and  evil  does  the 
passage  on  the  whole  represent  the  man  to 
be  before  he  comes  to  the  cry  of  joy  ? 

The  passage  represents  that  the  man  is 
divided:  so  much  is  certain.  Cremer  is 
right  in  calling  this  "  the  autobiography  of 
the  divided  ego"  The  division  is  manifest 
in  this,  that  the  ego  is  placed  successively  on 
each  side.  But  the  man  shows  us  in  what 
manner  he  considers  himself  to  be  divided. 
He  draws  the  line.  And  what  does  he  place 
on  the  one  side,  and  what  on  the  other  ? 

On  the  side  of  the  evil,  he  classes  "  the 
sin  that  dwelleth  in  me,"  "  my  flesh,"  "  the 
law  of  sin  in  my  members,"  and  "  the  body 
of  this  death."  On  the  side  of  the  good  he 
classes  the  "  desire,"  the  "  mind,"  the  "  in- 
ward man,"  and  by  the  stronger  statement, 
the  ego.  The  higher  powers  are  with  the 
right,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
man  intends  to  represent  that  he  himself  is 
in  spiritual  harmony  with  the  law  of  God. 
And  so  this  is  not  merely  a  division  of  the 
higher  against  the  lower  powers  of  human 
nature.  It  is  not  merely  the  mind  against 
the  body,  or  higher  principles  against  gross 
animal  passions.  It  is  a  struggle  of  far 
deeper  significance.  It  is  a  division  of  the 
man  against  the  sin  which  has  its  seat  in  his 
souL  It  is  a  division  of  something  in  the 
man  against  his  unsanctifled  nature,  con- 


sidered as  unsanctified.  There  exists,  there- 
fore, in  the  man  an  element  with  which  the 
activity  of  his  higher  powers  is  identified, 
which  stands  in  strong  hostility  to  his  sinful- 
ness. 

To  recur  to  the  other  figure,  that  of  bond- 
age. The  man  is  a  slave  to  sin,  but  he  is 
an  utterly  unwilling  slave,  He  absolutely 
hates  the  t3rrant.  His  very  strug^e  origi- 
nates in  this,  that  his  soul  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  sin  that  holds  him  captive,  but  de- 
lights in  the  law  of  God.  By  a  constraint 
which  he  abhors,  he  sins ;  and  he  longs  to 
be  released,  in  order  that  his  highest  powers, 
already  in  loving  harmony  with  6od*8  will, 
may  be  free  to  obey  it.  He  has  said  this  of 
himself  before  he  comes  to  the  thanksgiving 
for  deliverance.  The  same  element  which 
is  arrayed  against  indwelling  sin  appears  in 
the  other  figure  in  rebellion  against  sin  the 
tyrant. 

Two  strong  expressions,  however,  stand 
out  as  representatives  of  the  two  elements 
in  the  man,  and  of  the  two  interpretations 
of  the  passage,  ''  I  am  carnal,  sold  under 
sin,"  and  **  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after 
the  inward  man,"  It  would  almost  seem  at 
first  as  though  one  or  the  other  of  these 
expressions  must  be  explained  away.  How 
shall  a  renewed  man  say  that  he  is  carnal, 
sold  under  sin  ?  And  how  can  one  who  is 
unrenewed  affirm  that  he  delights  in  ihe 
law  of  God  after  the  inward  man  ? 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  lines  of  interpre- 
tation here  have  so  often  been  parallel  with 
the  lines  of  doctrinal  belief  What  is  the 
condition  of  the  natural  man  ?  How  much 
of  good  is  there  in  his  heart  ?  How  mnch 
of  affectionate  harmony  with  the  will  of 
God  ?  Is  a  man  ever,  before  regeneration, 
really  on  the  side  of  God,  as  against  his  own 
sinful  heart  ?  All  who  hold  t^t  sin  has  its 
seat  in  the  body  may  be  at  liberty  to  hold 
that  the  higher  powers  are  essentially  free 
from  it,  except  as  they  are  constrained  by 
the  sinful  flesh ;  and  they  may  apply  the 
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passage  to  the  unregenerate.  All,  indeed, 
who  hold  a  view  of  depravity  not  very 
exacting,  may  do  the  same.  It  was  natural 
that  the  Pelagians,  for  example,  should  con- 
sider Augustine's  new  interpretation  both 
needless,  and  unjust  to  human  nature.  It 
was  natural  that  Socinians  and  Arminians 
should  be  ranged  against  it.  But  if  one  has 
learned  from  the  Scriptures  that  sin  consists 
in  the  alienation  of  man's  highest  powers 
from  God ;  if  one  finds  its  dominion  greatest 
and  most  damaging  not  in  the  body  but  in 
the  soul,  and  at  the  very  centre  of  the  soul's 
life ;  if  the  essential  principle  of  sin  appears 
to  be  that  the  man  is  not  in  affectionate 
hannony  with  the  law  of  Ood;  then  the 
Augnstinian  interpretation  will  more  natu- 
ndly  be  adopted.  Since  the  Scriptures  do 
certainly  locate  sin  in  the  soul,  since  they 
teach  that  its  essential  evil  is  the  alienation 
c^  the  soul  from  God,  and  since  they  assure 
OS  that  no  man  is  restored  from  that  alie- 
fiction  except  by  the  renewal  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  seem  to  enforce  a  view  of  human 
smiulness  which  forbids  us  to  attribute  this 
baying,  "  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after 
the  inward  man/'  to  the  unregenerate.  Nor 
does  the  difficulty  lie  in  this  expression 
^ne.  The  whole  passage  represents  that 
the  man,  the  true  ego,  is  in  harmony  with 
God.  The  strongest  assertions  of  his  bond* 
^  are  the  strongest  testimonies  to  this  fact. 
His  unity  of  heart  with  God  is  implied  in 
the  whole  account  of  his  bondage,  and  this 
itisthat  speaks  out  in  his  cry, "  Oh  wretched 
nian  that  I  am !"  This  consistent  claim  of 
^uuty  of  spirit  with  the  will  of  Grod  forbids 
the  belief  that  the  subject  is  an  unregenerate 
loan. 

It  may  be  suggestive  to  quote  from  two 
opponents  of  the  view  which  is  here  main- 
tained, in  order  to  show  how  they  meet  this 
question  of  the  nature  of  depravity,  which 
u^taUy  emerges.  Meyer,  after  saying 
that  the  delighting  in  the  law  of  God  be- 
1(»^  to  the  "  inward  man"  of  the  unr^ne- 


rate,  proceeds :  "  This,  it  is  true,  does  not 
accord  with  the  supposition  that  precisely 
the  higher  powers  of  the  natural  man  are 
diametrically  opposed,  and  that  by  nature, 
to  God  and  his  law,"  which  assertion  he 
quotes  from  the  Lutheran  standard  of  faith. 
And  he  adds,  a  little  farther  on :  "  If  De- 
litzsch  here  brings  against  me  the  charge  of 
being  un-Lutheran  and  unscriptural,  the 
latter  I  must  deny.  The  former  is  nothing 
to  me  as  an  exegete ;  for  as  such  I  have 
only  to  inquire  what  is  exegetically  right  or 
wrong,"  laying  down,  of  course,  the  right 
principle  in  reply  to  his  critic,  but  freely  ad- 
mitting that  his  interpretation  is  in  conflict 
with  the  common  doctrine  of  the  nature  of 
depravity.  Tholuck  encounters  the  same 
difficulty,  but  seeks  the  opposite  solution : 

In  the  oonditioii  of  the  unregenerate  [he  says]  ia 
included,  according  to  the  usage  of  dogmatics,  the 
state  of  carnal  security,  as  weU  as  the  state  under  the 
hiw.  If  the  man  whom  this  chapter  represents  were 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  state  of  security,  this 
were  altogether  wrong.  He  is  a  man  in  whom  the 
struggle  to  serve  God  already  exists,  and  hence,  ac- 
cording to  churchly,  if  not  to  Biblical  terminology,  la 
also  partaker  of  a  certain  grace,  namely,  of  prevenient 
grace. 

"  The  man  is  unregenerate,"  says  Meyer, 
"  and  since  he  delights  in  the  law  of  God, 
depravity  is  not  the  opposition  of  the  higher 
powers  to  God  and  his  will."  "  The  man  is 
unregenerate,"  says  Tholuck,  "  but  since  he 
delights  in  the  law  of  God,  and  depravity  is 
what  it  is,  grace  must  already  haVe  begun 
to  work  in  him."  Bather  than  accept  either 
of  these  views,  it  seems  more  natural  to  say, 
"  The  man  is  regenerate,  and  is  in  loving 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  just  as  a  re- 
generate man  is  known  to  be." 

But  can  a  renewed  man  say, ''  I  am  carnal, 
sold  under  sin"?  Of  course  he  cannot  say 
it  as  though  it  were  the  whole  truth ;  but 
can  he  say  it  at  all  ?  The  expression  must 
be  judged  in  its  context.  It  has  ahready 
been  said  that  the  two  parts,  "  I  am  carnal" 
and  "  sold   under   sin,"  are  substantially 
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equivalent,  and  that  they  form  the  text,  as 
it  were,  of  the  whole  passage.  All  that 
follows  is  an  expansion  of  this.  The  opening 
sentence  simply  announces  the  servitude 
which  the  whole  passage  describes.  The  an- 
nouncement, which  seems  the  hardest  part 
of  the  passage,  is  really  the  summary  of  it : 
''  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin,  in  the  sense 
which  appears  below."  This  is  the  man's 
sad  and  indignant  estimate  of  the  character 
of  his  life  under  the  constraint  of  sin.  If 
he  could  truthfully  write  the  passage,  he 
could  truthfully  write  this  sentence. 

Evidently,  however,  it  ia  a  strong  expres- 
sion. Is  it  not  too  strong?  Gould  it  be 
applied  to  Christians?  Paul  did  use  this 
same  word,  and  even  this'  same  pair  of  con- 
trasted words,  in  writing  to  Christians  at 
Corinth  :  "  And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak 
unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto 
carnal,  even  as  unto  babes  in  Christ."  The 
"  carnal"  in  this  case  were  new  beginners, 
immature  persons,  in  whom  the  Christian 
life  had  scarcely  begun  to  produce  its  results. 
They  were  persons  in  whom  Paul  saw  that 
the  life  of  the  flesh,  the  unsanctified  nature, 
had  not  yet  been  overcome  and  displaced  by 
the  new  life  of  the  Spirit,  a  state  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  deplored 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans. 

But  Paul  is  speaking  in  the  first  person 
here,  although  he  speaks  as  a  representative. 
Could  Paul  use  such  language  of  himself, 
the  same*  Paul  who  said,  "  I  live,  no  longer 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me"?  Many  have 
doubted  it,  from  the  days  of  Origen  until 
now.  But  this  same  Paul  could  say  of  him- 
self, with  no  personation,  or  introduction  of 
an  old  experience,  ''  I  keep  under  my  body, 
and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  by  any 
means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I 
myself  should  be  a  castaway."  Here  it  is 
plain  enough  that  Paul,  notwithstanding  his 
free  and  joyful  spirit,  was  conscious  of  a 
conflict  with  indwelling  sin  no  less  positive 
than  the  one  before  us.    He  himself  was 


habitually  striving  against  a  power  of  inwaid 
evil  which,  if  it  had  its  way,  would  min  Iiis 
soul. 

And  there  is  other  evidence  that  Paul  be- 
lieved in  the  reality  of  such  a  conflict  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit  in  the  regenerate. 
In  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Epistie  to  the 
Galatians,  at  the  sixteenth  verse,  he  wrote 
thus :  "  Walk  by  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall 
not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.    For  the 
flesh  lusteth  against   the  Spirit,  and  the 
Spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  op- 
posed the  one  to  the  other,  in  order  that  je 
may  not  do  the   things  that  ye  desire.'* 
Here  the  discourse  unquestionably  refers  to 
the  regenerate.    The  "  Spirit"  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  ''flesh,"  the  unsanctified 
nature,  is  represented  as  opposing,  in  the 
Christian,  that  divine  agent.     Two  powers 
contend  within  the  regenerate  souL    The 
purpose  expressed  by  Iva,  "  in  order  that  ye 
may  not  do  the  things  that  ye  desire,"  is  not 
the  purpose  of  God  in  allowing  the  strife ; 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  opposition  on  the 
part  of  each  contending  agent.    "  The  object 
and  end  of  the  opposition  on  the  part  of 
each  principle  is,"  says  Ellicott,  "to  pre- 
vent man  doing  what  the  other  principle 
would  lead  him  to."    Or,  as  Meyer  :  "  If  he 
wishes  to  do  the  good,  the  flesh,  opposing 
the  Spirit,  is  against  it ;  if  he  wishes  to  do 
the  evU,   the  Spirit,  striving  against  the 
flesh,  opposes  that."    Whatever  Paul  may 
have  told  the  Eomans,  he  did  teU  the  Gala- 
tians of  such  an  inward  strife  as  this  in  the 
regenerate.  And  wherein  do  the  two  passages 
differ  in  their  account  of  the  internal  con- 
flict?   Only  in  this,  that  the   passage  in 
Galatians  represents  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 
twp  combatants,  each  warring  against  the 
purpose  of  the  other,  and  preventing  it  from 
coming  to  action ;  while  the  passage  in  B^ 
mans,  as  far  as  the  seventh  chapter  is  con- 
cerned, brings  to  view  only  one  side,  and 
describes  the  work  of  the  flesh  in  resisting 
the  purpose  of  the  Spirit.  The  two  passage^^ 
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hriog  the  same  conflict  to  light,  and  the  one 
in  Galatians  may  he  considered  as  a  final 
answer  to  the  qaestion  whether  Paul  would 
say  of  the  regenerate  what  he  says  in  the 
seventh  of  Romans. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  proved,  therefore, 
that  the  expressions  which  precede  the 
^anksgiving  for  deliverance  are  suited  to 
the  condition  of  an  unregenerate  man. 
Instead  of  recording  the  experiences  ante- 
cedent to  renewal,  the  man  has  given  utter- 
ance to  the  afifections  of  a  Christian,  and 
has  recounted  an  experience  which  has  a 
place  in  the  Christian  life.  It  cannot  be 
affiimed  that  at  the  moment  of  his  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  he  is' just  ready  to  enter 
for  the  first  time  into  Christ :  rather  does 
he  appear  to  be  in  Christ  already. 

This  interpretation  finds  support  in  the 
closing  words  of  the  chapter :  "  So  then  I 
m^elf  with  the  mind  serve  the  law  of  God, 
but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin."  This 
statement,  as  all  interpreters  agree>  is  a  re- 
capitulation, presenting  a  summary  of  the 
whole  recital  of  personal  experience,  from 
the  fourteenth  verse.  The  key  to  its  inter- 
pretation cannot  be  found,  as  some  would 
Detain,  in  the  phrase,  avros  tyut^  "  I  my- 
sdfrfor  this  may  bear,  without  violence, 
eittier  of  several  difierent  meanings;  and, 
^  a  matter  of  fact,  each  interpreter's  render- 
ing of  this  phrase  is  evidently  guided  by  his 
exegesis  of  the  whole  passage.  The  key 
ttmst  rather  be  found  in  the  position  of  this 
Wef  statement.  "  This,  then,  is  the  sum  of 
the  matter,"  the  man  concludes ;  "  I  myself, 
^  same  ego  who  has  been  speaking,  serve 
m  my  higher  aims  and  afiiactions  the  law  of 
^ ;  bat  as  fEff  as  I  am  still  unsanctified, 
the  law  of  sin."  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
this  recapitulation  stands  at  the  very  end  of 
the  passage.  It  is  found  not  before  but  after 
the  word  of  praise  for  deliverance.  That 
*ord  of  triumph  has  its  afl^ty,  beyond 
<Joabt,  with  the  eighth  chapter  rather  than 
^th  the  seventh.    It  forms  a  kind  of  trans- 


ition firom  the  one  to  the  other.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  dis- 
course should  proceed  at  once  firom  this  im- 
passioned cry  of  joy  to  the  exposition  of  the 
truth  which  justifies  it.  But  instead  of  this, 
the  shout  of  triumph  is  followed  by  a  calm 
and  brief  re-statement  of  the  fact  of  division 
and  conflict.  If  Paul  meant  that,  in  the 
deliverance  which  he  announced,  the  state 
he  had  been  describing  was  left  behind  for 
ever,  it  is  certainly  strange  that  he  should 
thus  return  from  exultation  in  his  new 
blessedness  to  the  calm  and  judicial  retro- 
spect of  his  old  misery.  It  is  doubly  strange 
that,  if  he  did  so  at  all,  he  should  make  his 
recapitulation  in  the  present  tense.  It  is 
strange,  too,  if  regeneration  has  intervened, 
that  he  should  leave  the  subject  of  his 
former  strife,  not  with  his  praise  for  deliver- 
ance, but  with  the  calm  statement  that  the 
conflict  still  exists.  The  natural  place  for 
his  recapitulation,  if  the  moment  of  deliver- 
ance were  the  moment  of  renewal,  would  be 
before  the  change  was  aimounced,  and  not 
after.  The  facts  that  it  does  stand  after  the 
word  of  rejoicing,  and  that  it  is  the  last  word 
that  is  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  inward 
strife,  at  least  accord  with  the  theory  that 
the  strife  was  not  ended  by  regeneration  at 
the  moment  when  the  cry  of  joy  was  uttered. 
Some  interpreters,  indeed,  applying  the 
passage  to  the  unregenerate,  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  conjecture  an  accidental  inversion 
of  the  text,  and  imagine  that  the  recapitu- 
lation originally  stood,  where  it  seemed  to 
belong,  before  the  "  thanks  be  to  God." 

If  the  deliverance  thus  joyfully  welcomed 
is  not  regeneration,  what  is  it  ?  A  man  who 
shows  the  signs  of  regeneration  longs  for  re- 
lease from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  thanks 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  has  re- 
ceived it ;  and  yet  he  leaves  the  impression 
at  last  that  the  bondage,  in  some  degree  or 
other,  still  exists.  What  is  the  deliverance 
in  which  he  rejoices  ? 

It  is  the  blessing  of  the  Grospel,  which  he 
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has  received  through  Christ.    The  man  who 
has  been  looking  within  himself,  and  has 
been  aware   of  painful  conflict   against  a 
hated  power,  now  looks  out  of  himself,  and 
sees  what  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  has 
done  for  him.     He  views  this  other  aspect 
of  his  life.    He  calls  to  mind  the  great  sal- 
vation, and  remembers  that  grace  has  made 
him  an  actjaal  partaker  of  its  benefits.    He 
cannot  think  of  himself,  therefore,  as  merely 
a  slave  under  the  power  of  sin.     His  inward 
experience  is  frequently  such  that  he  feels 
himself  in  bondage;  but  there  is  another 
view  of  his  condition,  even  more  profoundly 
true  than  that  which  his  troubled  and  di- 
vided consciousness  has  been  presenting  to 
him.     To  this  divine  view  of  his  condition 
he  now  turns ;  and  he  sees  himself  no  longer 
a  bond-slave,  but  a  firee  man.    When  he 
views  himself  in  Christ,  he  perceives  that  he 
is  the  possessor  of  a  present  deliverance. 
For  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
great  inward  conflict  of  a  Christian  besides 
that  which  this  seventh  chapter  gives.    It 
is  brought  to  light  in  the  passage  already 
quoted  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  Galatians  : 
"The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  against  the  flash :  for  these  are 
opposed  the  one  to  the  other,  in  order  that 
ye  may  not  do  the  things  which  ye  desire." 
Here  both  parties  in  the  conflict  are  brought 
into  view.    There  is  a  purpose  of  the  flesh, 
and  there  is  a  purpose  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
each  power  intends  that  the  man  shall  not 
perform  the  will  of  the  other.    But  are  the 
two  powers  equal  ?    Are  they  to  strive  on, 
in  equal  contest  ?    Is  there  no  certainty  on 
which  side  the  victory  will  be?    They  are 
not  equal,  and  the  end  can  be  foreseen.  The 
one  is  the  already  vanquished  power  of  sin  ; 
the  other  is  the  victorious  power  of  God. 
On  tiie  side  of  the  evil  tliere  is  nothing  but 
the  evil;  on  the  side  of  the  good  is  the 
Holy  Spirit.    On  the  same  side  is  the  divine 
purpose.    On  the  same  side  is  the  finished 
work  of  Christ,  which  is  the  pledge,  and  is 


to  be  the  means,  of  the  Spirit's  victory  in 
every  sotQ  in  which  he  is  striving.  In  the 
mind  of  God  the  victory  is  abready  secured 
to  the  Spirit.  The  man  is  not  doomed  to 
bondage,  but  appointed  to  obtain  deUvbrance. 
The  Spirit,  with  victory  assured  firom  the 
first,  has  begun  to  limit  and  restrain  the  old 
tyrant,  the  flesh,  and  the  man,  as  God  vie\ra 
him,  is  delivered  already. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  only 
one  of  the  two  aspects  of  this  inward  life  is 
presented  with  any  degree  of  fulness.    Ac- 
cording to  this  passage,  the  flesh  holds  the 
man  in  restraint,  with  the  intention  that  he 
shall  not  do  the  will  of  the  Spirit,  which  he 
desires  to  do.      We   see   him    struggling 
against  this  restraint,  and  hear  his  cry  of 
longing  for  release.    But  he  looks,  at  length, 
at  the  other  aspect  of  the  strife.     He  per- 
ceives that  not  only  is  the  flesh  warring 
against  the  Spirit,  but  the  Spirit  is  warring 
against  the  flesh,  and  that  on  the  side  of  the 
Spirit  is  the  perfect  Saviour,  who  has  secured 
the  deliverance  of  his    people    from   the 
dominion  of  sin.    He  sees  on  which  side  the 
victory  is  to  be,  and  really  is  already,  and 
so  he  cries,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

It  is  this  other  aspect  of  the  strife  of  flesh 
and  Spirit  that  is  presented  in  the  eighth 
chapter.    The  victory  of  the  Spirit  over  the 
flesh  is  the  leading  thought.     "  There  is  now 
no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus :  for  the  law  of  the   Spirit  of  hfe 
set  me  free  in  Christ  Jesus  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death."     The  ruling  power  of  the 
life-giving  Spirit  in  me  released    me,    in 
Christ,  firom  the  dominion  of  the  law  of  sin 
in  my  members.    The  law  could  not  do  this, 
because,  though  holy  and  righteous,  it  was 
weak  for  the  ruling  of  men,  by  reason  of 
human  sinfulness.     But  Gk)d,  sending  his 
own  Son,  in  human  nature,  and  on  account 
of  sin,  deprived  sin  of  its  sway  in  tliat  veiy 
"flesh"  which  had  hitherto  been  its  seat: 
and  the  purpose  of  this  work  was  that  the 
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n^teons  demand  of  the  law  might  be  ful- 
filled in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit.  The  purpose  in  salvation 
was,  as  here  set  forth,  that  Christians, 
governed  now  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not 
by  the  tyrant  whom  they  knew  so  well, 
might  be  able  to  do  the  good  which  they 
love.  For  the  fulfilment  of  this  purpose 
God  has  made  provision  by  the  work  of  his 
Son,  and  the  presence  of  his  Spirit. 

The  privilege  of  faith  is  the  privilege  of 
believing  these  facts.   A  Christian  may  have 
it  for  a  full  conviction  that  Christ  is  now  his 
deliverer  from  the  old  bondage,  and  that 
God,  not  sin,  is  now  his  master.    He  may 
have  this  conviction  without  waiting  for  any 
other  basis  for  it  than  faith  on  Jesus  Christ. 
He  need  not  wait  until  it  becomes  a  convic- 
tion founded  upon    sight,    inferred    from 
holiness  actually  possessed.     Bather  is  it  by 
fiiith  upon  the  deliverer  that  he  is  to  obtain 
the  holiness  and  the  victory.    As  soon  as  a 
Qian  believes  on  Jesus,  he  may  claim  his 
Saviour  as  a  present  deliverer  from  sin,  and 
may  expect  the  Spirit  of  God  to  win  daily 
victories  over  his  flesh.    And  as  often  as  the 
conflict  waxes  fierce  within  him,  he  may 
take  hold  by  faith  upon  his  Saviour,  and  be 
asured  of  triumph. 

This  is  the  process  of  experience  which  is 
represented  by  the  word  of  thanksgiving, 
and  by  the  change  from  the  seventh  chapter 
to  the  eightL  The  man  who  has  most  pro- 
foundly felt  that  the  Spirit  is  resisted  by  the 
flesh,  now  lays  hold  of  the  &ct  that  the 
flesh  is  resisted  by  the  life-giving  Spirit  of 
Christ,  who  is  greater  than  his  enemy ;  and 
this  is  enough  to  awaken  the  joy  of  de- 
liverance. 

It  win  be  asked,  however,  whether  any- 
thing is  worthy  to  be  called  a  deliverance 
which  does  not  end  the  strife.  Is  not  this  a 
less  worthy  interpretation  of  the  deliverance 
than  tliat  which  supposes  a  man  to  pass  from 
A  legal  experience,  accurately  described  in  the 
seventh  chapter^  to  a  Christian  experience 


correctly  represented  in  the  eighth?  It 
must  be  asked  in  return,  however,  whether 
this  which  has  been  described  is  not  the  true 
deliverance,  which  is  recognized  in  the 
Scriptures  and  known  in  Christian  life? 
Christ  is  not,  to  all  believers,  the  instanta- 
neous deliverer  from  such  conflict  as  that  of 
the  seventh  chapter,  as  Paul  himself  is 
witness.  Even  the  eighth  chapter  itself  im-^ 
plies  that  the  conflict  of  the  seventh  is  not 
ended,  for  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It 
directly  asserts  that  the  choice  of  masters, 
as  between  flesh  and  Spirit,  is  still  open  to 
Christians,  and  that  they  are  in  danger  of 
making  the  wrong,  and  even  the  ruinous, 
decision.  "Therefore,  brethren,  we  are 
debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  that  we  should  live 
after  the  flesh  ;  for  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh 
ye  must  die  :  but  if  by  the  Spirit  ye  mortify 
the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live."  As 
long  as  this  choice  is  presented  to  the  readers 
of  the  eighth  chapter,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  experience  represented  by  the  eighth 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  seventh  by 
the  elimination  of  the  element  of  conflict. 
It  is  needless  to  bring  evidence  frx)m  other 
quarters  to  prove  that  the  contest  continues 
through  the  Christian  life.  From  the  moment 
of  renewal,  a  man  is  entitled  to  claim  by 
faith  the  sublime  assurances  of  the  eighth 
chapter.  But  to  say  that  regeneration  is 
a  change  from  the  consciousness  of  inward 
strife  to  an  unbroken  consciousness  of  com- 
plete deliverance,  is  to  contradict  both 
Christian  experience  and  the  word  of  God. 

Nevertheless,  the  Christian  deliverance  is 
real  and  inspiring,  even  though  a  Christian 
feels  that  he  is  not  yet  entirely  delivered.. 
His  release  is  ideally  accomplished  though 
not  yet  practically  realized.  Faith  is  the 
apprehension  of  the  ideal  reality  ;  and  in  it 
a  man  may  well  rejoice.  And,  moreover,  the 
actual  deliverance  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  predestined  victor  is  at  work,  and  the 
end  is  sure.  Therefore,  when  a  Christian 
feels  himself  restrained  in  his  godly  living  by 
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a  power  that  he  profoundly  hates,  he  may 
stm  lift  up  his  head  with  joy,  remembering 
that  One  stronger  than  the  strong  man 
armed  who  has  held  him  has  already  come  to 
the  rescue.  There  is  good  reason  why  he 
should  say,  "  Thanks  be  to  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

If  it  is  asked,  then,  what  relation  exists 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters,  it 
must  be  replied  that  they  both  belong  to  the 
same  period  of  human  experience,  namely, 
the  period  subsequent  to  regeneration.  In- 
stead of  sa3dng  that  a  man  cannot  be  in  the 
eighth  chapter  until  he  has  gone  through  the 
seventh,  it  must  be  said  that  he  cannot  be 
in  the  seventh  (that  is,  in  the  latter  part), 
until  he  is  also  in  the  eighth.  The  conflict 
here  portrayed  implies  regeneration,  as 
necessarily  as  the  joy  and  triumph  that 
follow.  The  lofty  language  of  the  eighth 
chapter  expresses  the  trustful  exultation  of 
the  renewed  man,  who  is  still  troubled  by  the 
conflict  of  the  seventh. 

Is  this  to  assert,  however,  that  the  seventh 
chapter  portrajrs  the  normal  state  of  a 
Christian  ?  This  is  an  old  question,  and  one 
in  which  all  Christians  are  interested.  To 
many  ardent  souls  it  has  seemed  a  question 
of  vital  importance.  ''Is  this  a  tnie  picture 
of  the  Christian  life  ?  Is  this  all  that  we  are 
to  expect  ?  Is  there  nothing  better  than  this 
perpetual  strife  which  rends  the  soul  asunder? 
Is  there  nothing  better  in  the  life  which  is 
commended  to  us  as  unspeakably  blessed  ?" 

Many,  also,  hearing  that  this  passage 
was  applied  to  Christians,  have  [asked 
whether  a  Christian,  then,  might  be  satis- 
fied if  he  found  this  to  be  a  true  description 
of  his  state. 

The  question  is  important :  May  a  child 
of  Gk)d  be  content  if  he  is  assured  of  this 
inward  approval  of  his  Father's  will  ?  May 
he  think  it  is  enough  if  he  delights  in  the 
law  of  God  after  the  inward  man,  though  he 
fails  to  obey  it  ?  May  a  Christian  be  satis- 
fied with  unsatisfied  longings  aifter  holiness, 


and  with  ineffectual  desires,  if  only  they  are 
good  ?    Or  shall  he  still  insist  on  something 
more,  even  on  the  life  that  corresponds  to 
them  ?    Many  persons  have  supposed  that 
to  apply  this  passage  to  the  regenerate  was 
to  call  it  a  portraiture  of  their  normal  con- 
dition, and  thus  to  encourage  Christians  to 
be.  satisfied  without  a  victorious  faith    Is 
this,  then,  a  picture  of  a  regenerate  man  in  )m 
normal  state  ?    There  is  certainly  a  sense  in 
which  inward  strife  is  normal  to  a  Christian. 
Strife  is  normal  and  necessary  as  long  as  sin 
dwells  in  him.    The  expulsion  of  indwelling 
sin  is  the  object  of  the  Christian  traiiiing ; 
but  until  that  object  is  gained  there  must  he 
division,  dissatisfaction  and  strife.    Perfect 
inward  peace  can  come  oidy  as  the  com- 
panion of   perfect  holiness.*      It   is   right 
and    natural,  therefore,  to    represent  the 
Christian  life  as  a  conflict.    But  the  conflict 
cannot  be  the  whole  of  a  Christian's  life;  nor 
does  this  passage  represent  that  it  is.    The 
cry  of  longing  for  deliverance  is  followed  by 
the  voice  of  thanksgiving.      The  seventh 
chapter  is  followed  by  the  eighth ;  and  in 
the  eighth  chapter,  not  in  the  seventh,  the 
final   and    highest    truth   concerning   the 
Christian  life  is  elaborated.    Tholuck  quotes 
from  the  journal  of  a  German    preacher, 
Hasencamp,  who  says : 

I  was  one  evening  at  Dort,  in  a  numerooB  oom* 
pony  of  GhristianB,  who  had  their  quarto  Bibk^ 
lying  before  thum,  and  who  all  agreed  in  thia,  that 
Paul  got  no  further  in  goodness  than  to  wiU  it— fio 
narrowly  did  they  fix  their  eyes  on  Romans  viL  IS,  1:^, 
as  though  nothing  else  stood  written  before  or  after. 

The  same  narrow  spirit  of  interpretation 
often  reads  the  seventh  chapter  as  the  record 
of  hopeless  strife,  and  perpetual  defeat  of 
goodness.  It  is  this  which  has  occasioned 
the  principal  objection  to  the  view  of  the 
passage  which  is  here  maintained.  But  the 
seventh  chapter  must  not  be  interpreted 
apart  firom  the  eighth.  The  last  part  of  the 
seventh,  and  the  first  part  of  the  eighth, 
present  in  an  expanded  form  the  two  ideas 
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of  that  one  verse  in  Galatians.  The  one 
shovs  the  Spirit  hampered  by  the  flesh,  the 
other  the  flesh  conquered  by  the  Spirit. 
Now  the  normal  state  of  a  Christian  is  one 
of  strife  against  inward  sin,  but  it  is  also 
a  state  of  faith  in  the  perfect  Saviour  and 
the  rictorious  Spirit.  It  is  normal  for  him 
to  strive,  but  it  is  also  normal  for  him  to 
believe  that  the  indwelling  Spirit  is  mightier 
than  indwelling  sin,  and  to  win  victory, after 
victory  by  faitL  The  truths  which  the  eighth 
chapter  unfolds  are  to  be  apprehended  and 
experienced  more  and  more,  and  as  they  are 
received  they  will  help  the  "  inward  man  " 
to  prevail  in  the  conflict  of  the  seventh. 
This  is  the  deliverance.  "Walk  by  the 
Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfill  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh."  The  more  a  Christian's  con- 
sdonsnesB  and  experience  are  filled  with  the 
tmths  which  are  given  to  faith,  the  more 
will  he  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
the  flesh,  and  made  whole  of  his  inward 
division. 


'  Thus  the  seventh  chapter  and  the  eighth 
both  belong  to  the  Christian  life.  But  in 
the  seventh  we  see  the  conflict  which  is  to 
grow  less  and  less  by  the  successive  victories 
of  faith  ;  and  in  the  eighth  we  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  holy  triumph  in  which  a 
Christian  is  more  and  more  to  live.  The 
seventh  shows  us  the  state  of  things  which, 
for  a  Christian,  is  passing  away  ;  the  eighth 
delights  and  cheers  us  by  directing  our  eyes 
to  the  state  of  things  which  is  coming  in. 
And  so  there  is  such  a  thing,  in  one  sense, 
as  leaving  the  seventh  behind,  and  coming 
to  the  eighth.  A  progressive  Christian  will 
have  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  eighth  in  his 
experience  as  he  goes  forward.  He  may 
never  be  entirely  free  in  this  world  from  the 
conflict  of  the  seventh ;  but  to  bring  the 
triumph  of  the  eighth  into  the  conflict  of 
the  seventh  is  the  problem  of  Christian  ex- 
perience, which  the  life  of  faith  alone  can 
solve. 


EZRA    THE    SCRIBE. 


By  Professor  Toy,  Greenville,  U.S. 


[0  man  since  Moses  has  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  literary 
BibUcal  tradition  of  the  Jews  as 
Ezra  the  Scribe.  In  formative  power  on  the 
Israelitish  nation  he  is  made  to  stand  next 
to  the  lawgiver  himself.  While  an  extensive 
lyrical  authorship  is  ascribed  to  David  ;  and 
the  prophets,  bom  Samuel  to  Malachi,  were 
IioDonred  as  religious  instructors  and  guides 
of  the  nation,  communicating  from  time  to 
time  those  broader  views  of  truth  which  the 
people  needed  and  had  come  to  be  capable  of 
understanding,  and  introducing  and  directing 
to  no  little  extent  important  changes   in 


national  organization  and  policy  ;  it  is  to  a 
man  who  was  neither  poet  nor  prophet ;  was 
not  the  recognized  intermediary  between 
God  and  the  people  to  announce  and  ex- 
pound the  Divine  will,  or  to  be  tlie  inter- 
preter of  the  deepest  religious  feeling ;  to  a 
priest  whose  character  and  position  is 
described  by  the  unpretentious  name 
"  scribe,"  that  they  have  assigned  the  work 
of  gathering  together  and  putting  into  final 
shape  those  writings  which  were  to  be  for 
all  time  the  guide  and  controller  of  the 
national  life  of  Israel.  Such  a  man,  even  if 
he   should  not  be   credited  with  creative 
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genius,  is  yet  the  author  of  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  organization  in  the  religious 
history  of  his  people,  and  deserves  attentive 
study.  Ezra's  alleged  labours  are  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  this  ;  he  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  several  books  of  the  Canon,  and 
to  have  brought  about  changes  of  import- 
ance in  the  literary  and  religious  history  of 
the  Israelites.  Let  us  inquire  if  we  can 
determine  anything  definite  about  his  life 
and  labours. 

His  Life. 

The  Biblical  account  of  Ezra's  life  is  con-' 
tained  in  six  or  seven  chapters,fourin  the  book 
which  bears  his  name  (chaps,  vii. — ^x.),  and 
two  or  three  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  (viii., 
ix.,  xiii.),  and  may  be  stated  in  a  sentence  : 
Ezra,  having  gotten  permission  from  King 
Artaxerxes,  went  up  with  a  numerous  colony 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  with  authority 
to  appoint  magistrates  learned  in  the  law, 
and  with  purpose  to  teach  the  law,  reached 
the  city  and  straightway  secured  the  putting 
away  of  strange  wives  by  those  Israelites 
who  had  married  them  ;  then,  thirteen  years 
afterwards,  took  part  in  Nehemiah's  reforma- 
tion, by  reading  aloud  and  explaining  the 
law,  and  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem.  Beyond  this  meagre  biography 
we  know  nothing ;  even  tradition  has  pre- 
served an  almost  total  silence  about  Ezra's 
life.  We  have  no  means  of  deciding  as  to 
his  ediication  and  position  in  Babylon,  his 
relations  with  Artaxerxes,  his  age  when  he 
went  to  Jerusalem,  the  incidents  of  his  life 
during  the  period  between  the  end  of  the 
book  of  Ezra  and  chap.  viii.  of  the  book  of 
Nehemiah  (nearly  thirteen  years),  and  after- 
wards the  time  and  manner  of  his  death 
and  the  place  of  his  burial.  As  to  the 
last  point  there  are  two  accounts :  one  that 
he  died  and  was  buried  with  distinguished 
honours  in  Jerusalem  (so  Josephus,  Ant.  ii. 
55,  giving  perhaps  the  Palestinean  tradi- 
tion^ but  perhaps  merely  guessing) ;   the 


other  that  his  tomb  was  shown  in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  a  place  on  the  lower  Tigris 
(so  Benjamin  of  Tudela) ;  but  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding  on  the  correctness  of 
these  statements.  Ezra's  life  enters  the 
Biblical  history  unannounced,  and  leaves  it 
suddenly  without  statement  of  results.* 

The  Chronology  of  his  Life. 

On  one  point  in  Ezra's  life,  its  chronology, 
there  is  very  general  agreement  among 
critics.  It  is  held,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, that  the  prince  from  whom  he  received 
his  commission  is  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
and  that  therefore  his  first  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem (seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes,  lira  vii.  8,\ 
occurred  B.C.  458  or  459,f  and  his  second 
appearance  on  the  stage  (twentieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes,  Nehemiah  i.  1 ;  viii.  1)  445  or 
446.  How  long  after  this  he  Uved  or 
laboured,  we  have  no  means  of  determining, 
though,  as  twelve  years  later,  433  (thirty- 
second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  Nehemiah  xiii.  6), 
Nehemiah  in  his  descriptions  of  the  religious 
and  moral  abuses  which  existed  in  Jerusalem, 
and  his  own  vigorous  proceedings  against 
them,  makes  no  mention  of  Ezra  (whose 
position  would  have  given  him  prominence 
in  such  a  work),  we  may  probably  infer  that 
the  latter  was  then  either  dead  or  absent 
from  Jerusalem.  Further  than  this  we  can- 
not say.  The  identification  of  the  Persian 
monarch  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  with  Artax- 
erxes Longimanus  rests  on  the  correspond- 
ence of  names  (the  Hebrew  Artachshasta 
and  the  Greek  Artaxerxes  both  representing 


*  See  Ewald's  excellent,  bat  somewhat  MgUv- 
coloured  sketch  of  Ezra  in  his  "History  of  Israel" 
See  also  the  conduding  paragraph  of  this  article  fer 
some  general  remarks  on  his  work. 

t  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  reigned  B.c.  &  496-425. 

JosephuB  distorts  the  chronology,  making  £xra  aoJ 
Nehemiah  faU  within  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  aod 
putting  the  history  of  Esther  under  Artasoxas 
liOng^manus. 
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Artakhsatra*),  on  the  agreement  of  date 
(thus  the  high-priest  Eliashib,  of  Nehemiah's 
time,  is  grandson  to  Jeshna,  the  high-priest 
of  Zembbabers  time),  and.  on  the  fact  that 
the  reign  of  ArtaxerxesLongimanus  lasted  the 
fiill  thirtjr-two  years  required  by  Nehemiah 
xii.  6  These  data  point  with  some  certainty 
to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

hi  his  recent  book,  "  The  Chronology  of 
tiie  Bible/'  Mr.  Ernest  de  Bunsen  maintains 
that  the  Persian  king  under  whom  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  lived  was  Darius  Hystaspis,  who 
was  also  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther,  that 
Nehemiah  was  present  when  the  foundation 
of  the  Temple  and  wall  of  Jerusalem  were 
laid,  c.  B.C.  534  (under  C}tu8,  the  first 
"  Aitazerzes"),  that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
both  were  present  at  the  completion  of  the 
Temple,  b.c.  516  (under  Darius  Hystaspis, 
the  second  Artaxerxes),  that  Ezra  was  sent 
asGovemor  to  Jerusalem,  b.c.  515  (remaining 
probably  less  than  a  year),  and  Nehemiah  in 
^02,  who  continued  Governor  twelve  years, 
np  to  490,  when  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Darios  had  lost  his  influence  in  Europe,  and 
probably  in  Syria.  His  general  reason  for 
this  strange  chronological  view  is  apparently 
that  it  seems  to  fall  in  with  certain  state- 
inents  of  Nehemiah  and  Josephus,  and  he 
i^pports  it  by  declaring  that  Artaxerxes  and 
Darius  were  both  originally  not  proper  names^ 
but  titles,  and  might  be  applied  to  the  same 
°^i  and  that  the  character  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  better  suits  the  part  ascribed  to 
'he  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  than  that  of  any 
other  Persian  monarch.  We  cannot  see, 
however,  that  Mr.  de  Bunsen  has  furnished 
any  proof  of  his  chronological  scheme.  In 
hehaif  of  his  assertion  that  Artaxerxes  was 
^  mere  title,  he  does  not  adduce  any  evidence 

*  A]h>,  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ez.  iv.  7-23  most  be 
UngiiQaQgg^  the  paange  SAirating  a  later  event, 
«Uch  the  aathiCHr  of  the  book  of  Ezra  inierts  here  to 
"«"trate  from  after-ooearrenoes  the  oppodtion  of  the 
^^^oam  of  Imel  under  Cyni8>  CambyBea,  Fsendo- 

^akodb,  and  BaxiQs  HystaspiB. 
V 


except  the  meaning  of  the  name,  which  he 
declares  to  be  the  "  King  of  the  Aryans" ; 
but  this  signification  cannot  be  given  to  the 
word  in  its  present  form ;  *  and,  moreover, 
the  use  of  the  name  in  the  Persian  Inscrip- 
tions, and  by  the  Greek  writers,  shows  that 
it  was  a  proper  name  and  not  a  title.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  the  character  and  life  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  that  is  counter  to 
his  identification  with  the  king  of  Ezra.  He 
is  described  as  an  amiable  prince,  such  a  one 
as  would  be  likely  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
his  predecessor.  Cyrus,  even  if  there  were  no 
political  reasons  (&s  there  were)  for  main- 
taining the  loyal  province  of  Judea  on  the 
border  of  restless  and  insurgent  Eg3rpt.  M. 
de  Bunsen  ignores  the  evidence  from  the 
genealogical  lists,  as  stated  above,  and 
thinks,  indeed,  that  Ezra  designedly  distorted 
the  whole  Israelitish  chronology.  We  cannot 
enter  here  into  an  examination  of  his  scheme, 
but  we  have  shown,  we  think,  that  his  dealing 
with  the  chronology  of  Ezra,  is  unsupported 
by  the  facts. 

Hifl  Work  as  Author. 

A  more  difficult  point  to  determine  is  what 
books  Biblical  or  other,  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
Ezra  as  author.  We  may  dismiss  the  books 
called  Third  and  Fourth  (or  First  and 
Second)  Esdras,  and  the  Apocalypse,  Dream,t 
etc.,  of  Esdras,  as  certainly  not  by  him.  The  < 
statements  of  the  Talmud,  according  to 
which  he  wrote  the   books  of    Ezra  and 

*  We  quote  M.  de  Bunsen's  words  (p.  61),  using 
italics  to  bring  out  his  argument  :  "Artaxerxes, 
Artakshatra,  is  by  Herodotus  translated  as  a  compound 
of  arto,  great,  and  Jahatra,  warrior  or  king,  but  may 
he  connected  with  the  Arya  or  Aril,  whom  Here- 
dotus  calls  Artsioi,  and  which  is  the  name  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Persians.  Artaxerxes  vntam  '  King 
of  the  Aiyans.'  It  foUovat  that  Artaxerxes.  .  .  . 
was  originaUy  understood  as  a  title,"  etc.  It  will 
be  observed  that  our  author  passes  quietly  from 
supposition  to  certainty,  and  so  he  does  elsewhere. 

t  See  Fabaett  Cod.    Pseudep.,  I.,  1162. 
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Nehemiah,  and  part  of  Chronicles  (and,  as 
some  said,  other  books),  cannot  be  relied  on  ; 
these  Talmudic  statements  may  represent 
old  opinions  and  traditions,  or  they  may  be 
merely  guesses  of  the  Rabbinical  schools. 
Authoritative  statements,  in  the  Bible  or 
elsewhere,  failing,  we  are  left  to  the  evidence 
of  the  books  themselves.  Have  we  reason 
to  believe  that  Ezra  wrote  the  book  which 
bears  his  name,  or  Nehemiah,  or  Chronicles, 
or  all  these?  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  depend  in  part  on  the  answer  to  another  : 
Were  these  three  books  written  by  the  same 
person?  If  they  were,  then  the  author 
could  not  be  Ezra,  because  Chronicles  and 
Nehemiah  come  down  in  time  below  him. 
The  six  generations  of  Zerubbabel's  descen- 
dants in  1  Chronicles  iii.  19-24  (making 
about  180  years)  probably  bring  us  down  to 
at  least  b.c.  356.  Canon  Rawlinson's  compu- 
tation (Bib.  Com.  in  loco)  of  twenty-two 
years  to  a  generation  (which  would  bring  the 
list  down  only  to  B.C.  416),  derived  from  the 
average  term  of  reign  of  the  Jewish  and 
Assyrian  kings,  does  not  fairly  represent  the 
average  duration  of  private  life.  So  in 
Nehemiah  xiii.  10, 11,  the  line  of  high-priests 
is  brought  down  to  Jaddua,  who  is  reasonably 
identified  with  the  contemporary  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  c.  B.a,  324.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  these  are  insertions  by 
a  later  hand  (the  last  reviser  of  the  Canon). 
But  though  there  is  some  internal  ground 
for  this  view  in  the  passage  of  Nehemiah 
(particularly  in  the  awkward  position  of 
verses  22,  23),  there  seems  to  be  none  in 
that  in  Chronicles;  and  such  a  supposition 
is  allowable  only  when  there  are  elsewhere 
definite  indications  of  an  opposing  date. 
The  genealogy  in  1  Chronicles  vi.  3 — 15, 
where  the  list  of  priests  is  brought  down  to 
the  exiled  Jehozadak,  is  not  such  an  indica- 
tion, since  it  would  prove  too  much,  namely, 
that  the  book  was  written  during  the  exile. 
It  would  thus  seem  necessaiyto  assign  as  date 
to  Chronicles^  c  350,  and  to  Nehemiah.  c.  330. 


As  to  the  question  of  uniiy  of  anthoiship 
of  the  three  books,  there  are  certainly  strik- 
ing resemblances  between  them,  wliich  axe 
well  stated  by  •Dillman  (in  Heizog,  Ait 
Chronik).    The  prominence  given  to  lists  of 
names,  and  to  descriptions  of  ritualistic  cere- 
monies, and  the  general  similarity  in  <%le 
of  both  language  and  thought,  point  at  least 
to  the  same  literary  and  religious  atmosptieie. 
As  between  Ezra  and  Chronicles  also  there 
is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  which  has  been 
claimed  for  both  sides  of  the  question— the 
identity,  namely,  of  the  closing  verses  of 
Second  Chronicles  and  the  opening  verses 
of  Ezra  (decree  of  Cyrus),  except  that,  while 
the  decree  is  given  in  full  in  Ezra,  it  is 
abruptly  broken  off  in  the  middle  in  Chroni- 
cles.   Various  explanations  are  given  of  this. 
It  is  said  that  the  books  were  originally  one, 
and  being  afterwards  divided,  this  parage 
was  repeated  to  show  the  connection ;  but 
there  is  no  established  example  of  such  a 
separation,  nor  would  the  repetition  even 
then  be  probable.    Or,  on  the  suppoation 
that  the  books  were  originally  distinct,  though 
by  one  author,  it  may  be  said  that  the  author, 
wishing  to  show  at  the  end  of  his  history  of 
Judah's  sin  and  punishment  (in  the  Book  o( 
Chronicles)  how  Ood  had  remembered  mercy 
to  his  people,  appended  Cyrus's  decree  o 
restoration,  yet  transcribed  just  enough  t- 
indicate  its  character,  because  he  intendeq 
to  give  it  in  full  in  its  proper  place,  that  isj 
in  the  history  of  the  return  firom  exile  (Bool 
of  Ezra) ;  that,  however,  would  not  be  nat 
in  one  author,  nor  is  it  the  manner  of  th 
sacred  writers.    By  others  the  rei)etition 
been  held  to  be  a  mere  clerical  error,  a  suppd 
sition  allowable  only  when  it  is  unavoidably 

But,  notwithstanding  the  above-statej 
agreements,  there  are  strong  reason^  f*^ 
thinking  that  these  books  are  by  differei^ 
authors.  A  comparison  of  the  three  shows  tb^ 
there  are  many  similar  and  identical  passag^^ 
in  them,  and  it  is  more  natural  to  explail 
this  repetition  by  supposing  that  difTereil 
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anthors  independentlj  drew  from  the  same 

original  sources  (as  in  Chronicles,  compared 

with  Samuel  and  Kings),  or  (less  probably) 

that  the  later  author  copied  from  the  earlier ; 

/or,  as  Nagelsbach  observes  (Herzog,  Art. 

Ezra),  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  one 

anthor,  writing  a  series  of  books,  should  thus 

repeat  his  material,  and  especially  should 

insert  such  a  passage  as  1  Chronicles  ix.     If 

Te  compare  this  chapter  with  Nehemiah  xi. 

4—19,  we  see  that  the  two  passages  give  the 

s^e  list  of  people  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem. 

h  Xehemiah,  the  reason  for  the  insertion  of 

the  list  is  clear — certain  persons  "  willingly 

cffered  themselves"  to  dwell  in  the  exposed 

capital  city,  and  their   names  .  are  given. 

But  in  Chronicles,  the  list   comes  in  the 

ntidst  of  the  genealogical  register  of  the  tribe 

of  Benjamin,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account 

f'«r  its  position..   Further,  the  two  lists  difiFer 

>o  much,  not  merely  in  the  writing  of  names, 

but  also  in  their   general  treatment,  that 

clerical  error  (as  Rawlinson  remarks)  will  not 

account  for  the  differences ;  but  we  must 

^ippose  two  authors,  who  quoted  from  the 

5'«ne  original  list,  which  was  probably  made 

^  Memiah's  time.    We  infer  also  that  the 

K^^jIs  of  Chronicles   and   Nehemiah   were 

composed  after  the  time  of  Nehemiah.    So 

al^  in  the  case  above  referred  to,  the  end  of 

' 'bx)Dicle8  and  the  beginning  of  Ezra.     It  is 

i^  difficult  to  suppose  two  authors,  one  of 

»hom  copied  from  the  other ;   or,  better, 

"^th  drawing  from   an  original  document. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  determine  which  of 

the  two  forms  of  Cyrus's  decree  is  the  original 

Bat,  as  they  differ  in  two  words  only,  it  will 

^  easy  to  establish  a  claim  of  priority  for 

^•tber/   The  same  remark  applies  to  the 

•Ciition  between  Ezra  ii.  and  Nehemiah  vil ; 

'  Omaudei  has  "  in  the  moath  (^03)  of  Jere- 
=^r  Eza  ha.  «£rom  the  mouth  (♦BIJ)  ?"  but  as 

t'^th  phnics  are  natoral  (the   letter  is    found  in 
i  ChronicUs  xxxH.  12),  we  cannot  say  that  one  ia 


they  give  the  same  list  with  slight  differences, 
and  are  probably  copies  of  the  same  document 
by  different  authors.  Here,  as  before  (Nehe- 
miah zi,  compared  with  1  Chronicles  ix),  the 
historical  origin  of  the  Ust  in  Nehemiah  is 
given,  while  in  Ezra  nothing  is  said  on  this 
point.  Add  to  all  this  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  of  style  in  the  three  books.  While 
Chronicles  is  marked  by  literary  finish  (there 
is  an  obvious,  careful  working-up  of  original 
material),  and  a  certain  poetical,  meditative 
tinge,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  mostly  made 
up  of  personal  narratives  in  the  boldest  prose 
style.  Each  of  these  books  has  peculiar 
phrases  also.*  These  last  differences  may 
belong  in  part,  it  is  true,  to  the  contemporary 
documents  which  were  used  by  the  authors 
or  editors  of  the  books ;  but  this  would  not 
account  for  the  general  difference  in  tone 
with  which  they  impress  us. 

From  a  combination  of  tliese  data  we  are 
led  to  the  opinion  that  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  while  they  are  by  different 
authors  or  editors,  belong  to  the  same  period; 
c.  B.  C.  350-320,  and  neither  all  nor  any 
one  of  them  is  the  work  of  Ezra.  We  cannot 
find  ground  for  ascribing  to  him  more  than 
chapters  vii-x  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  in  which 
he  mostly  speaks  in  the  first  person ;  in  re- 
gard to  the  chapter  in  Nehemiah  where  he 
is  introduced  in  the  third  person  (chaps,  viii., 
ix.,  xii.,)  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  whether 
he,  Nehemiah,  or  some  one  else  was  the 
author  of  the  original  account. 

Ezra  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  author 

altered  from  the-other  to  avoid  harshness.  The  other 
difference  is  this,  that  Ezra  has  *'be  (fTV')  his  God  with 

him,"  while  in  Chronicles  we  find  **  Jahveh  (HIH^) 
his  Grod  with  him,"  where  it  seems  probable  that  the 
former  is  the  original  Yet  this  need  point  only  to 
a  change  by  the  chronicler  of  the  original  document, 
not  to  a  change  by  him  of  the  text  of  Ezra. 

*  Compare  Ezra's  favourite  phrase,  Ez.  vii.  6,  9, 
2S ;  viii.  18,  22,  81 ;  and  Nehemiah's^  Neh.  v.  U ; 
vil4;  xiiiSl. 
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of  Psalms  i.  cxix.,  the  general  tone  and  style 
of  which  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  his 
time  ;  yet  we  know  nothing  in  his  individual 
history  which  corresponds  to  the  apparent 
position  of  the  writer  of  Psalm  cxix.,  who 
seems  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  hostility 
or  contempt  of  princes ;  while  Ezra  was,  so 
far  as  we  know,  on  good  therms  with  the 
Persian  king  of  his  time. 

HiB  connection  with  the  fixing  of  the  Canon  and  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  constant  and  universal  Jewish  tra- 
dition makes  Ezra  the  compiler  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament*  and  the  originator 
of  the  profound,  systematic  study  of  the 
schools.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  there 
are  many  things  to  set  against  the  weight 
which  we  are  rightly  disposed  to  give  to  a 
persistent  national  tradition.  If  the  date 
above  ascribed  to  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Ne- 
hemiah  be  correct,  they  must  have  been 
taken  into  the  Canon  after  his  death,  and 
his  work  as  editor  of  the  Canon  could  have 
been  only  partial.  Such  a  partial  gathering 
together  of  the  sacred  books  we  might  as- 
cribe to  him,  particularly  if  we  could  date 
firom  his  time  an  increased  zeal  for  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  position  taken 
by  Ewald  and  others.  But  this  is  after  all 
hardly  more  than  a  mere  conjecture.  In 
the  Bible  itself  we  do  not  find  anything 
more  said  of  Ezra  than  that  he  was  a  zealous 
student  of  the  law ;  there  is  no  hint  of  study 
given  to  the  writings  of  the  prophets  or  of 

*  The  most  extravagant  account  of  this  is  found  in 
Second  Esdras  (xiy.  18-57),  according  to  which  Ezra 
wrote  off  from  the  dictation  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
ninety-four  (the  Latin  text  has,  probably  by  clerical 
error,  two  hundred  and  four;  but  the  Arabic  gives 
ninety-four)  books,  of  which  twenty-four  were  to  be 
read  publicly,  and  seventy  reserved  for  the  sages.  In 
the  latter  Picas  of  Mirandola  found  aU  theoeophy 
(Fab.  1, 1155) ;  and  Mr.  E.  de  Bunsen  in  our  times 
revives  the  statement  that  Ezra  was  the  teacher  of  a 
(distorted)  esoteric  doctrine. 


a  collection  of  these  writings.*   So  far  as 
the  record  goes,  Ezra  gave  possible  impulse 
only  to  the  study  of  the  law  (whether  the 
whole  Pentateuch  or  only  its  legal  portions 
we  cannot  say),  and  with  this  agrees  the 
statement  in  Pirke  Aboth  that  one  of  the 
three  sayings  of  the  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue was:    "Make    a   hedge   about  the 
Torah."    But  the  restriction  of  this  zeal  of 
study  to  the  Torah  (which  certainly  included 
no  more  than  the  Pentateuch),  would  rather 
indicate  that  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  not  been  collected  in  Ezra's 
time.     And,  as  he  laid  no  claim  to  the  po- 
sition and  prerogative  of  prophet,  it  would 
be  more  natural  for  his  younger  contempo- 
rary, Malachi,  to  undertake  the  work  of 
making  a  partial  collection  of  the  sacred 
books. 

We  can  hardly  think  of  Ezra,  then,  a^ 
occupying  himself  with  more  of  the  Scripture 
than  the  law.  Ewald's  suggestion,  that  he 
brought  with  him  from  Babylon  (where  there 
was  more  zeal  among  the  exiles  for  study 
than  at  home)  the  collected  Pentateuch,  and 
introduced  its  study  among  the  less  de- 
veloped Palestinians,  has  much  to  recom* 
mend  it.f  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  wt 
can  see,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  put  on 
Jewish  tradition,  a  marked  change  froi: 
Ezra's  time  on  in  the  attitude  of  the  Israeli 
tish  nation  towards  the  Mosaic  law.  Thej 
come  now  to  recognize  it  as  their  true  li£ 
(their  hope  of  political  power  being  dead 
and  to  dedicate  all  their  powers  to  it  with 
constantly  increasing  superstitious  reverenct 
So  much  we  may  infer  from  their  histor 
itself  in  connection  with  the  tradition  coi 
corning  the  great  synagogue.  But  while  ^ 
here  see  a  great  historical  fsu^t,  the  form  i 
which  this  fact  is  clothed  by  the  traditi*^ 

*  Prophecies  and  Psalms  were  no  doubt  circaUb 
And  known,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a  ooUectioiL 

t  G«8chiohte  des  Vollces  Isnel,  IV.  175.    Cf.  t 
Uter  Babylonian  schools. 
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cannot  be  regarded   as  historical.    From 
Hoses,  says  Pirke  Aboth,  the  Torah  was  de- 
lirered  to  Joshua,  from  him  to  the  elders, 
then  to  the  prophets,  finally  to  the  men  of 
the  great  synagogue.    Of  this  synagogue,  or 
synod,  Ezra  it  is  said  was  president,  and 
other  members  (in  all   one  hundred  and 
twenty)  were  Daniel,  Zerubbabel,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  one  of  the  last  being 
Simon  the  Just,  c.  b.c.  320.     The  promi- 
nent part  assigned  to  Ezra  belongs  to  the 
nnhiatorical  drapery  of  the  fact.    The  story 
of  the  great  synagogue  is  the  product  of  the 
method  of  thought  of  the  Rabbinical  schools, 
where  the  tendency  was  to  carry  the  ideas 
of  their  own  times  into  the  past  (as  they 
make  king  David  a  devout  student  of  the 
)(ishna),and  to  give  them  defined  historical 
^pe  by  gradually  developed  stories  (sagas.) 
We  hardly  exaggerate  in  saying  that  there 
u  as  much  ground  for  believing  Moses  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Mishna  as  for  believing 
^  to  be  the  president  of  the  great  syna- 
g^e.    He  lived  in.  the  midst  of  a  great 
uitellectual  and  religious  movement;  but 
CMctly  what  part  he  took  in  it,  especially 
vhet^er  he  was  the  creative  mind  and  main 
unpelling  power,  we  cannot  determina 

His  rdatioii  to  the  Cultos. 

la  Nehemiah  vii.  and  ix.  we  have  an  ac- 
wnnt  of  a  great  religious  celebration  which 
v»  held  at  Jerusalem  in  the  seventh  month, 
^c.  446  or  445,  in  which  Ezra  took  the 
tnominent  part.  Standmg  on  a  platform 
made  for  the  purpose,  he  first  opened  the 
^t  of  the  Law,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people  (whereupon  all  the  people  stood  up), 
then  blessed  Jehovah,  the  great  God  (and  all 
the  people  answered  Amen,  Amen,  lifting  up 
their  hands  and  bowing  their  heads),  then 
^  from  the  book,  and  explained  its  mean- 
^'  Here,  as  some  suppose,  we  have  essen- 
tially the  synagogal  ritual  as  we  find  it  at  a 
^ter  period,  and  may  therefore  r^ard  as 


correct  the  tradition  which  makes  Ezra  the 
establisher  of  synagogues.  In  this  question 
the  data  are  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding. 
We  see  the  beginning  of  a  new  movement, 
and  Ezra  in  the  midst  of  it ;  how  much  of 
the  details  belong  to  him  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  It  is  not  probable  that  synagogues 
existed  for  some  time  after  Ezra's  death,  when 
the  Jews  were  scattered  throughout  Pales- 
tine, and  that  educated  zeal  for  the  law  had 
been  awakened  which  we  do  not  find  in 
Malachi's  time.  There  is  no  mention  of 
synagogues  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees, 
though  there  are  places  (1  Maccabees  i.  41, 
47,  48  ;  ii.  12  ;  iii.  45,  46)  where  we  should 
expect  them  to  be  named  if  they  then 
existed.*  Yet,  as  they  were  well  established 
in  our  Lord's  time>  we  should  naturally  look 
back  a  century  or  two  for  their  beginning. 
We  can  only  conclude  that,  while  the  move- 
ment in  the  national  mind  had  begun  which 
was  to  result  in  these  social  assemblages  for 
worship,  it  had  certainly  not  taken  shape  in 
the  fifth  century  b.c.  Ezra's  procedure,  nar- 
rated in  Nehemiah  viii.,  was  called  forth  by 
a  special  occasion  ;  it  is  not  said  that  it  was 
repeated. 

His  relation  to  Hebrew  Writing. 

Most  of  what  is  ascribed  to  Ezra  in  this 
department  (such  as  the  invention  of  the 
vowel  points  and  accents,  and  the  fixing  of 
the  open  and  closed  sections  of  the  text),  is 
now  known  to  be  without  foundation.  So 
with  the  masora.  These  things  were  all  pro- 
duced some  centuries  after  Christ.  The 
only  point  about  which  there  can  now  be 
question  is  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  square 
consonant  character,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  Ezra  from  Babylon  to  Pales- 
tine.   But,  if  it  came  &om  Babylon,  it  was 

*  The  argnments  are  fairly  imnmed  up  in  Vitringa 
'Te  Synagoga  Vetere."  I.  ii  12.  Joeephna  alio 
says  nothing  definite  abont  synagogues  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  enL 
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not  brought  by  any  one  man.  A  nation  does 
not  change  its  alphabet,  any  more  than  its 
language,  in  a  day.  The  same  causes  which 
led  the  Jews  to  adopt  the  Aramaic  dialect 
may  have  introduced  an  Aramaic  written 
character ;  but  in  both  cases  the  change 
would  be  a  gradual  one,  somewhat  like  the 
effect  of  the  Norman  French  on  the  English. 
In  this  case  the  adoption  of  the  Aramaean 
letters  was  probably  not  complete  till  about 
the  year  100  b.g.,  as  the  old  character  is 
found  on  Maccabean  coins  not  long  before 
that.  The  Rabbinical  tradition  referred  this 
change  to  Ezra  because,  fixing  on  him  as  the 
originator  and  centre  of  Biblical  learning, 
it  accumulated  in  his  person,  according  to  a 
law  of  traditional  composition  of  history,  all 
the  events  of  importance  which  occurred,  or 
were  supposed  to  have  occurred,  in  early 
times.  This  fact  must  weaken  the  credence 
which  we  should  otherwise  be  disposed  to 
give  to  other  Jewish  traditions  concerning 
Ezra. 

Smnxning  up. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  close  examination 
of  the  &cts  actually  known  to  us  reveals  very 
little  with  respect  to  Ezra's  character  and 
work.  That  he  carried  out  a  reformation  of 
manners  in  one  point,  and  afterwards  on  one 
occasion  acted  as  reader  and  expounder  of 
the  law  (certain  Levites,  perhaps  his  pupils, 
aiding  him),  is  all  that  the  Bible  affirms  of 
him.  On  this  last  occasion  he  appears  as 
subordinate  to  the  practical  and  vigorous 
Nehemiah  (whose  work,  however,  was  chiefly 
an  external,  political  one),  under  whose  di- 
rection he  seems  to  have  acted.  We  may 
well  believe  that  liis  pious  zeal  for  the  law 
engaged  him  his  life  long  in  labours  for  the 
diffusion  of  its  study,  and  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious elevation  of  the  people.  But  he  shows 
Uttle  controUing  and  organizing  power,  and 
we  do  not  read  of  wide  and  permanent  re- 


sults from  his  labouis.*  When  we  compare 
his  record  with  that  of  Samuel,  we  are  struck 
with  the  greater  fulness  of  the  latter,  which 
was  so  much  the  earlier.  If  Ezra  had  played 
the  important  part  in  the  history  which  tra- 
dition assigns  him,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  it  would  have  been  passed  by  without 
mention,  especially  since  the  labours  of  his 
contemporary,  Nehemiah,  are  given  so  fully. 
We  have  seen  that  the  completion  of  the 
Canon  in  its  present  form  was  not  his  work ; 
that  there  are  positive  grounds  for  holding 
that  he  wrote  only,  a  few  chapters  of  the 
Canonical  books ;  that  he  did  not  estabM 
synagogues ;  and  did  not  introduce  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  written  characters. 

Yet  we  have  also  seen  that  he  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  a  national  movement  which  re- 
salted  in  that  form  of  thought  and  life  which 
controlled  the  remodelled  Judaism  for  many 
centuries.  That  he  felt  the  need  of  his  times, 
and  did  what  he  could  to  meet  it,  we  are 
warranted  from  the  history  in  beheying. 
More  than  this  cannot  rise  above  conjecture. 
The  unhistorical  Jewish  tradition  is  not  to  be 
relied  on.  Whether  his  was  the  creatiTe 
thought  and  will  that  gave  shape  to  the  con- 
temporary and  succeeding  life  of  his  people ; 
whether  he  had  conceived  the  germs  of  the 
institutions  and  usages  that  appear  in  later 
times ;  whether  his  was  a  deep  nature  that 
laid  hold  of  and  gave  expression  to  far- 
reaching  principles — ^is  beyond  our  power  to 
determine.  He  is  the  only  personage  for 
two  hundred  years  after  the  Restoration  who 
exhibits  anything  like  a  distinct  purpose  and 
effort  to  lead  Israel  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  therefore  the  only  one  who  can  be  made 
the  originator  and  creator  of  the  new  reli- 
gious movement ;  but  this  movement  need 


*  Mr.  de  Bmuexi  aBsumes  (but  wlioUy  without 
ground)  that  Ezra  was  at  the  head  of  an  oTgamze^i 
body,  the  guardians  of  an  esoteric  doctrine,  who,  io^ 
dogmatic  purposes,  deliberately  distorted  and  tvimA 
the  whole  Hebrew  chronology. 
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not  to  be  ascribed  to  one  man.  It  was  not  a 
Tolcaoic  effort,  like  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, which  required  a  Luther ;  bat  a  slow 
derelopment,  like  the  growth  of  free  institu- 
tions in  England — ^the  result  of  diffused  ideas 
which  were  the  product  of  evetits.  There  is 
no  such  great  gulf  between  the  Israel  of  Ezra 


and  the  Israel  of  Hezekiah  and  David.  Ezra 
is  a  devout  and  learned  man,  who  began  a 
work  that  was  carried  on  (though  in  a  per- 
verted way)  by  succeeding  generations.  He 
is  more  a  Wesley  than  a  Luther — perhaps 
more  a  Cranmer  than  either. 


HILDEBRAND. 


By  Bev.  8.  H.  Staekpole,  Boston. 


|ILD£BRAND  is  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  history.  He 
stands  as  the  foremost  exponent, 
the  boldest  advocate,  of  a  great  idea,  which, 
though  it  has  never  been  fully  realized,  has 
bad  Tast  influence  in  the  affairs  of  religion 
and  society.  He  belongs  to  the  same 
category  with  Moses,  Mohammed,  Luther. 
He  has  been  called  the  Csesar  of  the 
ChnrcL 

It  would  seem  that  Hildebrand  had  not 
fCceiTed  as  prominent  a  place  in  historical 
literature  as  his  importance  demands.  He 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  but  very  few 
inonographs,  and  no  one  of  these  is  of 
highest  valua  It  is  a  little  strange  that  so 
fsniarkable  and  brilliant  a  career  has  not 
topted  the  pen  of  one  of  the  more  gifted 
hiogr^^hersw  Of  course,  in  some  of  the 
standard  histories  which  cover  the  age  of  the 
chnich  wherein  he  lived,  his  life  and  work 
are  presented  with  considerable  fulness. 
There  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  of  much 
interest  to  the  student  of  his  life,  a  learned 
and  thoughtful  treatise  on  Papal  policy,  by 


Baxmann,*  and  the  splendid  work  of  Gre- 
gorovius  on  mediaeval  Romcf 

In  1827,  M.  Villemain  announced  a  life 
of  Hildebrand,  the  publication  of  which  had 
been  long  and  variously  delayed.  In  1870, 
M.  Villemain  died,  and  left  his  work  still 
unpublished.  At  last  it  has  been  issued  at 
Paris,  and  a  translation  of  it  has  appeared 
in  London.  This  work  is  the  result  of  the 
patient  toil  of  many  years.  M.  Villemain 
has  studied  the  authorities  faithfully,  and  is 
a  painstaking  compiler.  But  he  treats  his 
subject  mechanically,  with  neither  the  skill 
nor  the  brilliancy  which  we  are  inclined  to 
expect  from  a  Frenchman.  He  is  singularly 
dispassionate,  and  has  the  merit  of  not 
writing  as  a  partisan.  He  manifests  little 
sympathy  and  little  prejudice.  Yet  he  does 
not  write  as  a  philosopher.  He  is  simply  a 
narrator.    He  presents  the  facts,  and  leaves 

*  Die  Politik  der  Papste  yon  Oregor  I,  anf  Gregor 
VII. 

t  Geachichte  der  Stadt  Bom  im  Mittelalter  (in  the 
fourth  Tolnme). 
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the  reader,  for  the  most  part,  to  his  own 
generalizations.  He  indulges  in  little  com- 
ment, or  criticism,  or  expression  of  opinion. 
He  does  not  even  attempt  to  give  an 
estimate  of  the  character  of  Hildebrand. 
But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  review 
M.  Villemain's  history.  It  is  a  fitting 
time,  however,  to  review,  in  connection 
with  the  appearance  of  this  work,  the 
career  of  the  great  Pope  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  it. 

The  idea  to  which  Hildebrand  devoted 
himself  was  that  of  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  church  as  represented  by  the  Papacy 
— ^the  Pope's  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
church  and  the  world,  or,  as  the  term  is, 
"  the  ecumenical  power  of  the  Pope."  With 
consummate  genius  and  daring  he  laboured 
to  exalt  the  Papal  power.  This  purpose  is 
the  key  of  his  life.  Let  us  see  by  what 
means  he  endeavoured  to  realize  it,  and 
with  what  success. 

Hildebrand's  training  fitted  him  for  the 
work  he  was  to  undertake.  Having  as  a 
boy  shown  uncommon  talent,  he  was  early 
consecrated  to  learning  and  religion.  He 
was  educated  a  monk.  Born  to  no  alliances 
with  the  rich  and  powerful,  free  from  all 
entanglements  with  the  world,  he  bade  fair 
from  the  start  to  become  wholly  the  servant 
of  the  church.*  With  an  enterprise  which 
was  characteristic  of  him,  he  set  out  from 
Kome,  where  his  religious  life  began,  to 
connect  himself  with  the  famous  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Cluny,  in  Burgundy.  There 
prevailed  at  Cluny  a  spirit  of  high  ecclesi- 
asticism.  Indeed,  the  government  of  the 
Benedictines  itself  was  a  kind  of  miniature 
papacy  with  Cluny  for  its  Borne.  It  was 
under  the  influence  of  Cluny,  no  doubt, 
that  the  churchly  ideas  and  the  churchly 

*  Hildebrand  was  the  son  of  a  hmnble  caipenter. 
He  was  bom  at  Soana^  in  Tuscany.  His  name  implies 
Tentonio  descent 


ambition  of  Hildebrand  became  so  strongly 
developed. 

Circumstances  early  gave  him  the  oppo^ 
tunity  to  make  his  ideas  felt.    When  Henry 
III.,  the   Emperor   of  Germany,  selected 
Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul,  for  the  Papacy,  and 
summoned  him  to  the  imperial  presence  at 
Worms,  Hildebrand  chanced  to  be  in  that 
city.     He  was  already  known  to  fame,  and 
Bruno  sought  an  interview  with  him.    The 
Pope-elect  invited  the  monk  to  go  with  him 
to  Rome.    Hildebrand  declined,  and  when 
asked  his  reason,  replied  :  ''  Because  without 
canonical  investure,  and  by  the  royal  and 
secular  appointment  alone,  you  are  going  to 
lay  hands  on  the   See   of   Home."    This 
answer  revealed  at  the  outset  the  spirit  of 
Hildebrand,  and  was  a  fitting  introduction 
to  the  career  which  followed.     The  remon- 
strance prevailed,  with  Bruno.     He  decided 
not  to  accept  the  pontificate  unless  he  was 
freely  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Rome.     The    Papacy   had    fallen   into  a 
wretched  dependence  upon  secular  power. 
Hildebrand  had  seen  Henry  IIL,  depose 
Gregory  VI.,  and  appoint  three  Popes  in 
succession  after  him.    Bruno  was  the  third. 
In  fact,  Henry  III.  had  re-established  in 
Rome  the  imperial  power  of  Charlemagne, 
and  of  Otho  I.    The  clergy  and  the  people 
of  Rome  could  not  elect  or  consecrate  a  Pope 
without   the  imperial   sanction.     Such  an 
infringement  of  the  rights   of  the  church 
Hildebrand  could  not  tolerate,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Pope  belonged  by  ancient  right 
to  the  Roman  clergy  and   people  alone. 
With  Hildebrand  at  his  side,  Bruno  made 
his  journey  to  Rome  in  none  of  the  state  of 
a  Pope-elect,  but  in  all  the  lowliness  and 
simplicity  of  a  pilgrim.    Hildebrand's  letters 
prepared   Rome  to  welcome  Bruno.    The 
whole  city  came  out  to  meet  him.    The 
pilgrim   candidate   proceeded    barefoot  to 
St.  Peter's,  and  then  besought  the  clergy 
and  people  to  declare  their  will  concerning 
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hinL  Th^  made  him  Pope  by  acclamation, 
md  he  became  Leo  IX.*  This  was  Hilde- 
Iirand's  first  triumph.  He  had  influenced 
Bmno  to  assert  the  church's  independence 
at  least. 

Hildebrand  was  rewarded  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal office,  and  naturally  became  the  Pope's 
principal  adviser.  His  position  was  really 
nothing  else  than  that  of  prime  minister. 
When  he  came  to  Rome  with  Bruno  he  was 
in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  old.t  He  contrived  with 
extraordinary  skill  to  be  from  this  time  the 
guide  of  the  Papacy  during  all  the  pontifi- 
cates till  his  own  elevation.  He  came  to  be 
styled  "Lord  of  the  Lord  Pope."  This 
period  of  twenty-four  years,  when  he  was 
master  of  the  popes,  is  the  prelude  to  the 
magnificent  drama  of  his  life. 

Leo  and  his  counsellor  found  themselves 
in  dark  disordered  times.  It  is  impossible 
adequately  to  describe  the  degradation  of 
the  church  during  the  preceding  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  The  tenth  century  has  been 
called  pre-eminently  the  swculum  obscurum. 
The  Papacy  had  furnished  examples  of  every 
sort  of  crime  and  shame.  Indeed,  Koman 
Catholics  find  a  strong  argument  to  prove 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  church  in  the 
^  that  she  was  not  destroyed  by  the 
widffid  Popes  of  those  days.  Had  not  Christ 
heen  aboard,  they  say,  the  ship  would  have 
gone  down.  The  clergy  was  venal,  and 
fiimony  was  rife.  The  bishops  almost  regu- 
J^Iy  bought  their  bishoprics  of  the  secular 
povers,  and  then  sold  the  inferior  offices  of 
the  church.  The  clergy  was  licentious  also. 
Many  priests  had  concubines ;  many  were 
married,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  church  the 
latter  were  worse  than  the  former.  J    Nor  is 

*  OctaTiu  (John  XII.,  955-963)  was  the  first  of 
^  Popes  who  aammed  an  ecclesiastical  name.  He 
*uted  an  eodeaiastical  name  because  his  own  name 
^^  M  disgEaeed  by  the  sins  of  his  secnlar  hie. 

f  He  was  bom  between  the  years  1010  and  1020. 

common  among  the  clergy  in  Lom- 


this  all  to  be  said.  The  impurity  of  the 
clergy  was  such  as  to  give  occasion  to  the 
Liber  Gornorrhianus  of  Pietro  Damiani.  The 
character  of  the  Papacy  itself  was  immeasur- 
ably elevated  in  Leo  IX.  The  Pope,  with 
Hildebrand  at  his  elbow,  determined  to 
reform,  if  he  might,  the  evils  of  the  churcL 
Accordingly  he  held  counsels  which  prohibi- 
ted simony  and  clerical  marriage.  Hildebrand 
was  bent  on  reform,  and  the  times  were  ripe 
for  it.  It  would  seem  that  at  the  propitious 
moment  he  had  stepped  into  power.  Yet, 
though  he  continued  to  pursue  this  object 
during  the  long  interval  between  Leo's  pon- 
tificate and  his  own,  he  effected  little  till  he 
held  the  reins  of  Papal  power  completely  in 
his  own  hands. 

During  this  period  Hildebrand  earnestly 
sought  also  to  achieve  the  independence  of 
the  church  in  Papal  elections,  in  behalf  of 
which  he  had  induced  Leo  to  make  so  notable 
a  demonstration.  But  his  success  was  only 
partial.  He  found  much  need  of  patience 
and  compromise.  Even  after  Henry  III.  had 
died,  and  the  opportunity  was  improved  to 
elect  a  Pope  (Stephen  IX.)  without  consult- 
ing the  German  court,  Hildebrand  found  it 
necessary  or  politic  to  visit  the  Begent 
Mother,  Agnes,  and  reconcile  her,  if  might 
be,  to  the  irregular  proceeding.  Under 
Nicolas  II.,  indeed,  Hildebrand  secured  the 
passing  of  the  famous  decree  which  entrusted 
the  election  of  the  popes  to  the  cardinal 
bishops  and  cardinal  priests — a  decree  which 
had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  subsequent 
increase  of  Papal  power.  But  provision 
had  to  be  made  in  this  decree  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Emperor  as  well  as  that 
of  the  people.*  Nevertheless,  Alexander 
II.,  the  immediate  successor  of  Nicolas,  was 

bardy  and  north  of  the  Alps.  Many  priests  boldly 
justified  themselves  in  marriage  by  Scripture,  and  the 
usage  of  the  primitive  church. 

*This  decree  was  passed  in  Lateran  Council  of 
1059.  In  the  next  centuiy  the  whole  power  of  electing 
a  pontiff  was  placed  in  the  college  of  cardinals. 
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chosen  quite  independently  of  Henry  IV., 
the  young  king  of  Germany.  Alexander's 
title  was  not  undisputed.  By  royal  order 
an  anti-pope  was  elected  in  Germany,  who 
made  his  way  to  Rome,  and  got  possession 
of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  At  length  he 
was  subdued,  however,  and  afterwards  died 
in  exile  and  poverty.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
the  king's  Pope.  This  issue  was  another 
triumph  for  the  church. 

But  Hildebrand  aimed  at  something  much 
greater  than  simply  Papal  independence  of 
secular  power,  though  he  found  it  so  difficult 
to  establish  even  this.  His  doctrine  was  that 
the  Pope  should  have  authority  over  secular 
powers.  Some  occurrences  during  Alexander's 
pontificate  were  calculated  to  realiase  in  a 
measure  even  this  loftier  conception  of  the 
church's  dignity.  Thus  he  rejoiced  in  the 
decided  recognition  of  Papal  authority  when 
William  the  Conqueror  appealed  to  the  Pope 
against  Harold.  To  support  William  was  to 
increase  the  importance  of  the  churcL  Gladly 
was  the  Papal  bull  issued  which  sanctioned 
the  Conquest.  Again,  when  the  profligate 
Henry  IV.  was  bent  on  divorcing  his  wife 
without  good  cause,  the  Pope  opposed  his 
purpose,  and  threatened  him  with  ecclesias- 
tical censure.  The  Pope  prevailed,  and 
Bertha  was  not  divorced.  And,  finally,  when 
Henry  was  accused  of  paying  his  troops  with 
the  money  of  the  church  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  traffic  in  benefices,  the  Pope  dared 
to  summon  the  king  of  Germany  to  Kome  to 
vindicate  himself  befor  the  bar  of  the  church. 
To  employ  another's  language :  "  This  sum- 
mons realized  Hildebrand's  idea  of  the  tone 
the  church  should  assume  towards  the  powers 
of  the  earth." 

Soon  after  this  summons  Alexander  died. 
Hildebrand  had  long  been  the  power  behind 
the  throne,  and  now  at  length  the  time  came 
for  him  to  occupy  himself  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter.  Several  remarkable  circumstances 
connected  with  his  election  help  us  some- 
what to  understand  the  man  and  his  policy. 


For  one  thing,  his  election  was  irregular  and 
contrary  to  ancient  usage  in  that  it  took 
place  before  the  third  day  after  the  faneial 
of  his  predecessor.    Indeed,  even  while  Hil- 
debrand was  engaged  in  the  foneral  ceremony 
of  the  deceased  Pope,  a  general  cry  arose, 
''  Hildebrand  is  Pope."    He  was  elected  that 
day.    Whether  he  really  desired  to  be  Pope 
or  not,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
Hildebrand  would  repress  this  unlawful  haste, 
and  positively  refuse  to  admit  the  validity  of 
his  election,  however  enthusiastic,  unless  it 
wercr  delayed  till  the  proper  time.    Was  be, 
however,  too  much  afiraid  of  losing  his  op- 
portunity ?     Did  he  think  it  necessary  to 
take  advantage  of  this  outburst  of  popular 
enthusiasm   before    any  adverse  influence 
should  check  it,  before  the  many  who  dreaded 
his  vigorous  reforms  should  have  a  chance  to 
work  against  him  ?    Some  historians  go  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  this  tumultuous  election 
was  carried  through  in  accordance  with  a 
pre-arranged  progranune.    Another  singular 
circumstance  was  the  fact  that  Hildebrand 
accepted  the  See  of  Rome  with  apparent  re- 
luctance and  humility.     He  could  have  been 
made  Pope,  no  doubt,  if  he  had  desired, 
more  than  once  before.    He'  had  been  biding 
his  time.    He  had  been  thoroughly  schooled 
in  churchmanship,  and  now  he  might  have 
the  largest  opportunity  of  exercising  it.  He 
had  long  been  Pope  in  reality.    When,  if  not 
now,  was  he  to  step  forward  and  become 
Pope  in  name  as  well?    The  Papacy  was 
ready  for  him,  and  he  for  it.     But  he  remon- 
strated, and  seemed  disposed  to  push  aside 
the  Papal  crown.    Perhaps  he  feigned  reluc- 
tance in  order  the  easier  to  shift  from  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  his  irregular  election. 
And  yet  Hildebrand,  clearly  foreseeing  the 
hardships  and  the  dangers  of  the  couree  to 
which  he  was  committed,  might  well  hare 
shrunk  from  the  struggle  before  him.    The 
success  of  the  hour  did  not  blind  him.  Thu^'^ 
great  men  sometimes  tremble  even  while 
they  (grasp  the  supreme  object  of  their  am- 
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bition.  Hildebiand  always  protested  that  he 
was  made  Pope  against  his  own  indmation. 
"We  behold/'  he  wrote  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  "the  cares  that  surround  us,  and 
the  boidoi  that  is  laid  on  us ;  and  when  our 
conscience  and  our  infirmity  tremble  under 
its  weight,  our  soul  desires  the  dissolution 
of  the  body  rather  than  a  life  so  fiill  of 
peril." 

But  what  seems  the  strangest  thing  of  all 
about  this  election  is  that  Hildebrand  would 
not  be  consecrated  without  the  consent  of 
Henry  IV.  We  should  have  supposed*  that 
when  Hildebrand  himself  assumed  the  tiara 
the  Papal  independence  would  be  asserted  to 
tbe  fullest  extent.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
be  controlled  by  the  provision  of  the  decree 
of  Nicholas  II.,  that  the  Emperor  must  ratify 
the  election  of  the  Pope.  Even  Hildebrand's 
inunediate  predecessor,  Alexander  II.,  had 
ignored  this  provision.  But  Alexander  had 
in  consequence  been  worried  by  an  anti-pope. 
Probably  Hildebrand  wanted  to  guard  against 
a  sioiilar  annoyance.  Resolute  and  bold  as 
be  was,  Hildebrand  possessed  consummate 
caution.  He  deemed  it  wise  to  appeal  to 
Henry  for  his  consent,  and  called  himself 
only  pontiff-elect  till  the  king  gave  it.  Then 
^  was  consecrated  Pope  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  VH.    It  was  the  year  1073. 

The  first  council  under  the  new  Pope 
^wed  what  was  to  be  expected  from  his 
resolute  temper.  The  decrees  against  the 
existing  evils  seem  heretofore  to  have  accom- 
I^ed  little  or  nothing.  But  in  the  annual 
council  of  1074  "  all  simonist  priests,  and  all 
who  liy^  with  wives  or  concubines  were  sus- 
pended from  the  service  of  the  altar."  More- 
OTer,  the  extraordinary  charge  was  issued  to 
the  people  that  they  should  neither  obey 
^  priests  nor  take  the  sacraments  from 
them.  Thus  the  Pope  called  on  the  laity  to 
oe  the  accusers,  practically  the  judges,  of  the 
^€1^.  Herein  he  seemed  to  forget  himself, 
^  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  cause  he  loved  so 
^elL  Would  it  not  injure  the  prestige  of  the 


church  everywhere,  if  laymen  might  accept 
or  reject  the  ministrations  of  the  priest 
according  to  their  judgment  of  his  merit? 
Time  had  been  when  the  anathema  was  pro- 
nounced against  any  laic  who  should  accuse  a 
cleric.  Besides,  Gregory  struck  at  the  church 
doctrine  of  the  objective  validity  of  the  sacra- 
ments, for  he  seemed  to  make  their  validity 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  administrator. 
The  church  might  well  shudder  at  the  awful 
doctrine  that  the  validity  of  her  sacraments 
was  impaired  by  the  sins  of  her  priests.  But 
Gregory  seems  to  have  cared  comparatively 
little  for  points  of  doctrine.  In  his  idea 
Christianity  was  not  so  much  doctrine  as 
the  visible  kingdom  of  God  in  the  World. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  Gregory  foresaw  the 
terrible  social  confusion  which  resulted  from 
the  license  he  gave  the  people — ^the  pro- 
fanation of  the  sacraments,  the  lawless 
fanaticism  against  the  married  clergy,  and 
the  bitter  sufTerings  of  the  priests  who  had 
to  choose  between  renouncing  wife  and  home, 
or  living  under  the  Papal  ban  and  the 
popular  contempt?  Most  likely  he  had 
looked  at  the  matter  broadly  and  taken 
into  account  all  the  probable  consequences 
of  his  seemingly  reckless  decree,  but  had 
determined  to  effect  his  object  by  every  ex- 
tremest  measure. 

These  reforms  were  now  to  be  pushed  in 
the  most  uncompromising  manner.  Doubtless 
Gregory  did  not  seek  them  as  ends  in  them- 
selves, but  rather  as  means  to  another  end. 
He  knew  full  well  that  the  church  could  not 
be  supreme  unless  she  were  reformed.  Sho 
must  be  well  disciplined,  if  she  would  con- 
quer. She  must  be  renovated  that  she 
might  the  more  surely  be  aggrandized. 
Reform  was  the  road  to  power.  See  how 
much  both  these  reforms  would  help  on  the 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  If  the 
selling  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  were 
abolished,  the  secular  power  would  lose  one 
important  advantage  of  disposing  of  them, 
and  could  be  the  more  easily  deprived  of  its 
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right  to  do  so.  If  the  right  were  not  a 
source  of  pecuniary  profit  to  secular  rulers, 
they  would  be  less  tenacious  of  it.  Indeed, 
the  offence  of  simony  might  be  made  a 
pretext  for  the  church's  denjdng  peremp- 
torily the  right  of  secular  investiture.  And 
as  regards  the  prohibition  of  clerical  mar- 
riage, Gregory  understood  clearly  that  a 
celibate  clergy,  free  from  domestic  duties 
and  delights,  transmitting  no  hereditary 
rights,  not  scattered  about  in  private 
dwellings,  but  living  in  communities  of  its 
own  and  under  careful  surveillance,  was  a 
compact  and  manageable  body  of  unspeakable 
value  in  maintaining  and  enlarging  the 
authority  of  the  church.  Moreover,  by  this 
stedfast  opposition  to  clerical  marriage, 
Gregory,  himself  an  ascetic,  attached  the 
entire  monastic  party  to  his  person,  and  was 
sure  to  find  in  it  a  valuable  ally  against 
secular  power.    Gregory's  intention — 

To  assure  to  himself  for  the  conflict  with  Henry 
the  assistance  of  a  party  moved  by  a  strong  fanaticism 
has  as  much  to  do  with  the  Pope's  attempt  to  enforce 
clerical  celibacy  as  any  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  conformity  to  the  rule,  or  of  the  benefit  of  the 
rule  itself.* 

Certainly  to  treat  marriage  as  a  "  species 
of  incontinence"  was  the  last  remedy  for  the 
impurity  of  the  clergy.  Gregory  was  more 
bent  on  establishing  the  rule  of  clerical 
celibacy  than  on  destrojdng  the  practice  of 
clerical  incontinence. 

In  the  next  annual  council,  in  February, 
1075,  Gregory  unmasked  his  batteries.  A 
degree  was  passed  putting  under  anathema 
any  sovereign  who  should  presume  to  confer 
a  church  dignity,  and  both  excommunicating 
and  deposing  every  bishop  or  abbot  who 
should  take  his  ofiice  from  the  hands  of  a 
layman.  The  decree  was  a  bold  denial  of 
the  right  of  secular  investiture.  It  attacked 
a  long-established  prerogative  of  kings.   The 

*  Die  Einftihrung  der  erzwungenen  Ehelosigkeit,  by 
the  brothers  Theiner,  VoL  II.  p.  166. 


church  of  that  time  was  somewhat  in  the 
position    of   the   Anglican    and  Lutheran 
churches  to-day.     It  was  a  branch  of  the 
civil  service  (if  one  may  use  such  a  term  in 
relation  to  feudal  government).    But  Gregory 
knew  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  the  supremacy 
of  the  church  while  her  dignities  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  world.   The 
church  must  be  in  no  wise  the  creature  of 
the  state.     This  decree  of    1075   was  a 
tremendous  stride  of  the  ecclesiastical  pre* 
tensions.     Heretofore  only  the  traffic  and 
venality  associated  with  secular  investiture 
had  been  condemned  ;  now  the  right  of  in- 
vestiture itself  was  denied.    If  Gregory,  as 
we  have  seen,  so  ardently  desired  the  com- 
plete independence  of   the  church  in  the 
election  of  Pope,  he  could  not  but  desire 
still  more  this  vastly  broader  ecclesiastical 
independence,  the  freedom  of  all  the  church's 
offices  from  secular  control.      His  attempts 
to  achieve  it  resulted  in  the  War  of  Investi- 
ture,   which    has  been    called    the   most 
memorable  struggle  in  human  history,  and 
in  which  Gregory  was  engaged  with  shifting 
fortunes  till  the  close  of  his  life.    It  was  a 
struggle  for  ecclesiastical,  instead  of  secular, 
control  of     the  church,    for    a   univeraal 
hierarchy  instead  of  what  were  in  a  certain 
degree  state  churches.     Unquestionably  it 
was  better  for  the  people,    in  the  feudal 
society  of  the  middle  ages,   that  the  sole 
right  of  investiture  should  reside    in  the 
church.     So  long  as  feudal  lords  could  sell 
the  offices  of  the  church  to  the  highest 
bidder,  or  confer  them  on  their  creatures  and 
tools,  what  protection  was  left  the  common 
people  against  feudal  tyranny?    A    clergy 
under*  appointment  from  the   church   was 
likely  to  be  better  than  one  having  mercenary 
relations  with  the  state.     The  tyranny  of 
feudalism  in  those  days  was  worse  than  the 
tyranny  of  the  church. 

These  attempts  to  put  an  end  to  simony, 
to  enforce  clerical  celibacy,  and  to  abolish 
secular  investiture,  make  up  the  reformation 
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under  Gregory  VII. — "  the  Reformation  of 
the  Eleventh  Century." 

The  relations  of  Gregory  VII.  and  King 
Henry  IV.,  of  Germany,  seem  always  to  have 
been  of  a  disagreeable  character,  whatever 
pleasant  feeling  towards  each  other  they  at 
times  fonnd  it   politic    to  afifect.      They 
evidently  hated  each  other  heartily,  and 
feared  each  other  constantly.    Whichever 
one  of  them  happened  to  be  the  weaker  at 
any  time  would  conciliate  the  other ;  which- 
ever happened   to  be  the  stronger  would 
improve  the  opportunity  to  intimidate  the 
weaker.    Henry  might  quite  as  well  have 
written  to  Gregory  what  Gregory  once  wrote 
to  him :    "  While  thou  dost  affect  much 
respect  and  smoothness  in  thy  words,  thou 
showest  thyself  very  hard  in  thy   acts." 
When  the  decree  against  secular  investiture 
was  promulgated,   Henry  was  engaged  in 
putting   down    a   revolt    in    Saxony   and 
Thuriogia.    The  king  was  victorious,  and 
Gregory  wrote  him  an  affectionate  letter, 
even  conferring  on  him  the  title  of  Emperor, 
which  the  Pope  had  thus  far  withheld.    But 
this  concession  was  designed  only  to  flatter 
the  victim  whose  ruin  he   plotted.     The 
wily  Pope  continued  to  depose,  right  and 
left,  the  refractory  bishops  of  Germany ;  he 
rejected  Henry's  proposal  to  have  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  church  publicly  discussed  ; 
^d,  finally,  hearing  that  Henry  had  dis- 
posed of  important  bishoprics   in  defiance 
of  the  recent  decrees,  he  summoned  the 
Emperor  to  appear  before  the  council  at 
Borne  (under  pain  of  ezconmiunication  if 
he  failed),  and  to  answer  the  church  then 
and  there  for  his  many  crimes.    Thus  the 
church  again  lifted  her  voice,  and  this  time 
with  a  terrible  threat,  against  the  strongest 
^vereign  of  the  world    Thus  she  again 
asserted  her  authority  over  the  world. 

The  young  and  haughty  Henry  had 
ignored  the  former  summons.  Flushed  now 
with  the  pride  of  his  late  victory  he  was 
still  less  likely  to  heed  this  one.    So  far 


from  obeying  was  he  that  he  resolved  on 
retaliation,  and  ordered  a  convocation   to 
meet  at  Worms  for  the  purpose  of  deposing 
the  Pope.    Thus  the  two  antagonists  stood 
proudly  over  against  each  other.    The  Pope 
threatened  the  Emperor  with  excommuni- 
cation ;  the  Emperor  threatened  the  Pope 
with  deposition.    It  was  a  conflict  of  persons 
and  a  conflict  of  principles.     Gregory  saw 
in  Henry  a  rebel  against  the  church.   Henry 
saw  in  Gregory  a  rebel  against  the  king. 
Gregory  saw  in  Henry  a  lawless  monarch,  an 
arrant  simonist,  a  friend  and  companion  of 
the  excommunicated.  Henry  saw  in  Gregory 
a  prelate  whose  vast  ambition,  whose  shrewd- 
ness and  daring,  might  prove  fatal  to  his 
throne.    It  was  no  wonder  that  Gregory 
and  Henry  had  come  to  assume  the  present 
attitude  toward  each  other,  for  there  had  long 
existed  a  singular  interdependence  between 
Pope  and  Emperor.    By  imperial  decree  the 
Pope  must  receive  the  ratification  of  his 
election  from  the  Emperor.    The  Emperor 
in  turn  was  to  expect  from  the  Pope  a 
formal   coronation   as  Emperor.     For  the 
Pope    to  confer  the  rite  seemed  like  an 
investiture    by    God    himself.      Naturally 
enough  then  there  was  some  confusion  about 
the  reciprocal  authority  of  the  two  powers. 
The  Emperor  was  not  willing  to  regard  the 
Pope  as  his  superior  ;  yet  the  Pope  was  an 
extraordinary  kind  of  subject.  The  Emperors 
treated  the  Popes  as  subjects,  "just  as,"  to 
use  Newman's  comparison,  "  a  naturalist  of 
our  day  in  despair  ranks  a  whale  among 
mammalia."     But    Gregory   regarded    all 
princes  as  the  subjects  of  Christ  and  of  His 
Vicar.    It  was  not  strange  that  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  was  unwilling  to  be  the  vassal 
of  the  Pope. 

But  before  either  of  the  hostile  councils 
convened,  a  remarkable  episode  in  Gregory's 
life  occurred — ^the  assault  of  Cenci — which 
sheds  some  light  on  his  position  and  hia 
character.  On  Christmas  eve  of  1076, 
Gregory  went,  according  to  custom,  to  cele- 
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brate  mass  at  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  It  was  a  terrible  night  The 
wind  was  furious,  and  the  earth  was  deluged 
with  rain.  The  little  procession  of  the  Pope, 
nothing  daunted,  had  crept  along  the  dark 
and  deserted  streets  to  the  distant  church, 
had  entered  and  engaged  in  the  solemn  mid- 
night service,  when  suddenly  the  silence  of 
the  great  basilica  was  broken  by  the  cry  of 
warriors  and  the  clash  of  arms.  The  old 
enemy  of  Gregory,  the  lawless  Cenci,  had 
come  with  his  band  to  assault  the  Pope  at 
the  very  altar.  Gregory  was  carried  off, 
wounded,  to  a  strong  fortress  in  the  city ; 
but  the  next  day  the  people  rose  up  and 
delivered  him.  Such  was  the  fortitude  of 
the  Pope  that  during  all  this  night  of 
danger,  insult,  and  suffering,  not  a  word  of 
entreaty  or  complaint  escaped  his  lips, 
while  immediately  after  his  release  he 
returned  to  the  basilica  and  resumed  the 
mass  at  the  point  where  it  had  been  so 
rudely  broken  off.  Such  was  his  pity,  that 
when  Cenci,  seeing  that  the  people  would 
prevail  against  his  fortress,  threw  himself  at 
the  Pope's  feet  and  besought  absolution,  it 
was  readily  granted  him.  And  such  were 
the  pontiff's  pride  and  shrewdness  that  he 
was  willing  to  ignore  this  violence  he  had 
suffered  at  home  rather  than  by  noticing  it 
to  compromise  the  Papal  name  abroad. 
These  then  were  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  man  who  had  undertaken  to  subdue 
Heniy  IV. 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  Henry's 
council  was  held  at  Worms,  and  deposed  the 
Pope.  A  non-ecumenical  council  of  German 
bishops  at  Worms  deposes  the  Pope  of  Rome ! 
Soon  after  was  held  at  Rome,  the  annual 
council  to  which  Henry  had  received  sum- 
mons. His  answer  was  the  imperial  command 
to  Gregory  to  come  down  from  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter.  Only  Gregory's  protection  saved 
the  daring  messenger  from  the  fury  of  the 
council.  The  Pope,  of  course,  excommuni- 
cated Henry.    But  more  than  this,  he  de- 


clared the  Emperor  deposed.  To  Gregory's 
mind  it  was  clear  that  an  excommunicated 
king  was  incapacitated  for  govermnent. 
Excommunication  impUed  deposition.  The 
resolute  pontiff  loosed  all  Christians  from 
their  oaths  to  Henry,  and  forbade  every  one 
to  obey  him  as  king.  This  last  stroke  was 
the  boldest  of  all.  It  was  a  great  assertion 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  to  summon  the 
Emperor  of  Grermany  before  the  bar  of  the 
church.  It  was  a  much  greater  one  to 
excommunicate  him.  And  now  the  Pope 
sought  to  tear  him  from  his  throne.  Surely 
the  Papal  pretensions  had  almost  reached 
their  climax. 

From  this  council  issued  the  famous  de- 
claration of  Papal  prerogative  called ''  Hilde- 
brand's  Dictates,"  wherein  was  asserted  in 
general  terms  that  sovereignty  of  the  Pope 
which  had  just  been  exercised  in  the  par- 
ticular case  of  Henry.  Among  its  sentences 
are  such  as  these:  ''The  Pope  can  loose 
subjects  from  the  oath  of  fealty."  '^  He  has 
the  right  of  deposing  emperors."  "  He  can 
be  judged  by  no  one."  "  A  Roman  pontiff 
canonically  ordained  becomes  at  once  by  the 
merits  of  St.  Peter  indissolubly  holy."  "  All 
the  princes  of  the  earth  shall  kiss  the  feet 
of  the  Pope,  but  of  none  other."  A  letter 
which  Gregory  shortly  afterwards  sent  to  the 
prelates  of  Germany  is  a  good  commentary 
on  the  "  Dictates"  and  shows  how  confused 
were  Gregory's  ideas  of  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral power.  He  argues  that  because  kings 
are  usurpers,  while  priests  are  ordained  of 
God ;  because  kings  must  receive  absolution 
.from  priests,  while  they  themselves  can  give 
it  to  no  one ;  because  kings  cannot  by  the 
word  of  their  mouth  create  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord,  therefore  priests  are  the 
fathers  and  masters  of  kings  and  princes. 
In  the  "  Dictates"  Gregory  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  his  authority  all  the  Papal  preten- 
sions which,  by  means  of  whatever  impos- 
tures and  whatever  favouring  circumstances, 
had  been  gaining  strength  for  centuries.    It 
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was  not  a  mere  territorial  dominion  to  which 
Gregory  aspired.  His  ambition  sought  some- 
thing greater  than  even  a  wide  territorial 
role.  This  was  something  he  had  no  chance, 
perhaps  no  thought,  of  obtaining.  However 
much  land  or  local  secular  power  Gregory 
VII.  or  previous  Popes  may  have  possessed, 
"no  Pope  can  be  named,"  says  DoUinger, 
"previous  to  Innocent  HI,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  actually 
reigned  over  a  large  territory."  The  tempo- 
ral power  which  Gregory  assumed  was  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  is  commonly 
meant  by  that  term  to-day.  It  was  a  gene- 
ral superintendence  of  the  secular  affairs  of 
the  world.  The  Papal  monarchy  was  not 
simply  one  sovereignty  among  others,  but  a 
soYereignty  above  all  others.  The  Pope  ex- 
pected, by  virtue  of  his  high  office  as  Gkxi's 
Vicar  in  the  world,  to  exercise  a  supreme 
direction  everywhere;  to  be,  as  has  been 
veil  expressed,  "  the  chief  moderator  at 
the  head  of  the  European  commonwealth." 
Gr^ory  had  the  most  exalted  idea  of  the 
Papacy,  the  lowest  idea  of  the  state. 
'  The  state,"  he  said,  "  is  Satan's,  not 
God's  work."  Those  rude  and  lawless 
times  were  favourable  to  this  Papal  assump- 
tion. Good  men,  at  least,  wanted  a  visible 
^presentative  of  God  in  the  world,  an  em- 
Wiment  of  right,  so  to  speak,  which  should 
i^tmn  the  pride  and  power  of  kings,  and 
judge  the  sLos  of  all. 

Henr/s  deposition  of  the  Pope  was  futile ; 
^  otherwise  the  Pope's  deposition  of  him. 
The  power  of  the  Papal  anathema  was 
terrible  in  those  days.  The  excommunica- 
tion of  Henry  .encouraged  the  disaffected 
^ons ;  it  drove  the  Emperor  into  a  fearful 
illation.  Daily  his  enemies  multiplied,  and 
^  friends  dropped  off.  The  difficulty  came 
to  this  at  last,  that  a  diet  of  Henry's  enemies 
invited  the  Pope  to  come  to  Augsburg  the 
following  February  (it  was  then  November) 
^  judge  the  Emperor  before  the  seigniors 
of  his  kingdooL    It  further  declared  that 


Henry  should  lose  his  kingdom  unless  he 
obtained  the  annulling  of  the  exconmiunica- 
tion  before  a  year  had  elapsed  from  the  time 
it  was  pronounced,  and  that  he  should  lead 
a  private  life  till  the  day  of  the  Augsburg 
trial.  The  Emperor  was  obliged  to  accept 
these  conditions.  He  became  desperate 
thinking  of  his  affairs.  He  saw  that  his 
only  hope  of  restoring  his  lost  fortunes  lay 
in  securing  absolution  from  the  Pope.  At 
length  he  started  to  cross  the  Alps.  It  was 
an  unusually  severe  winter^  and  the  journey 
was  hazardous  and  dismal  in  the  extreme. 
In  Italy  his  Lombard  subjects  received  him 
with  joy,  and  he  might  have  led  an  anfly  of 
them  against  the  Pope.  But  he  had  come  to 
seek  the  Pope's  forgiveness,  and  he  hurried 
on  to  meet  him.  He  found  the  Pope  at 
Ganossa. 

The  impregnable  fortress  of  Ganossa  h^ 
longed  to  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  "  the  Great 
Countess,"  as  she  was  called.  This  beautiful 
and  queenly  woman,  scholar,  soldier,  devotee, 
sovereign,  served  the  Papacy  with  utmost 
zeal,  and  kept  all  her  resources  at  Gregory's 
command.  He  was  her  confessor,  and  had 
been  her  teacher.  Her  attachment  to  him 
was  ardent  and  religious.  Gregory,  who  had 
(Jready  started  for  Germany  and  was  igno- 
rant of  Henry's  real  purpose,  took  refuge 
with  Matilda  at  Ganossa  when  the  Emperor 
crossed  the  Alps.  But  Henry  appeared  at 
the  castle  clad  as  a  penitent.  The  two  outer 
gates  were  opened  to  him.^  For  three  suc- 
cessive days  he  came  and  vainly  sought  ad- 
mission to  the  inner  castle.  He  was  kept 
waiting  thus  in  the  cold  of  midwinter  with 
his  bare  feet  on  the  snow.  The  haughty 
prince  who  had  insulted  and  defied  the  Pope, 
stood  fasting  and  weeping  before  the  gate, 
begging  for  a  chance  to  ask  for  pardon. 
When  at  last  he  was  admitted  he  threw  him- 
self at  full  length  on  the  pavement  at  the 
Pope's  feet,  and  cried  :  "  Pardon  me,  blessed 
father,  pardon  me."  The  two  antagonists  had 
met  at  last,  and  the  Emperor  lay  at  the  feet 
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of  the  Pope.  There  are  few  more  dramatic 
passages  in  history,  few  scenes  more  interest- 
ing to  artist  or  poet. 

The  absolution  was  granted ;  but  Gregory 
has  always  been  condemned  for  severity  at 
Canossa.  The  German  insurgents  were  in- 
dignant because  Henry  was  let  off  so  easily, 
for  the  excommunication  was  the  great  moral 
support  of  their  cause.  The  absolution  would 
break  the  spell.  The  Pope  knew  it.  Is  it 
true  that  he  said  to  the  insurgents  that  he 
should  send  Henry  back  ''more  accusable 
than  he  was  before  ?"  Did  the  Pope  play 
so  hjrpocritical  a  part  as  to  pardon  the 
Emperor  in  order  that  his  future  crimes 
might  be  aggravated  by  his  having  been 
absolved?  Did  Gregory  receive  him  back 
into  the  church  that  he  might  be  able  to 
thrust  him  out  a  second  time  ?  The  Pope's 
course  has  been  interpreted  thus  by  some. 
At  all  events,  even  if  Gregory  honestly  ab- 
solved the  Emperor,  he  meant  to  disgrace 
him  thoroughly.  Hdw  much  it  would  em- 
hance  the  Pope's  glory,  how  much  it  would 
lessen  Henry's,  when  the  rumour  of  the 
Emperor's  bitter  humiliation  should  go 
abroad.  The  Pope,  indeed,  took  pains  that 
the  rumour  should  be  spread  far  and  wide. 

The  Pope  had  not  revoked  the  decree  of 
deposition  against  Henry.  Excommuni- 
cation took  away  the  civil  power;  but 
absolution  did  not  restore  it.  Henry  re- 
turned to  Germany  infuriated  against  the 
Pope.  The  infargents  elected  Rudolph 
king.  In  the  quarrel  between  Henry  and 
Budolph  the  Pope  assumed  a  neutral  atti- 
tude, and  desired  to  be  arbiter  between  the 
rivals.  He  wanted  himself  to  make  the 
new  king,  if  new  king  there  were  to  be. 
He  bore  himself  towards  Henry  and  Rudolph 
as  towards  two  candidates,  either  of  whom 
he  might  raise  to  the  throne  as  he  would. 
He  called  both  kings,  and  incensed  Rudolph's 
party,  with  which  his  sjonpathies  really 
were,  by  treating  Henry  the  same  as  if  the 
imrev(^ed  decree  of  deposition  had  not 


altogether    destroyed    his    claim   to   the 
throne. 

At  last  Rudolph's  seemed  to  be  the  winning 
cause ;  and  the  Pope  thought  that  the  time 
had  come  openly  to  espouse  it.  In  the 
Council  of  1080  he  let  fall  on  Henry  the 
anathema  which  had  been  hanging  over  hu 
head  ever  since  he  left  Canossa.  He  again 
asserted  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
church.  To  the  fathers  he  said :  "  If  ye 
judge  spiritual  things,  how  much  more 
power  have  ye  over  secular.  If  ye  judge 
the  angels,  who  are  the  masters  of  haughty 
princes,  how  much  more  shall  ye  judge  the 
princes,  who  are  their  slaves." 

One  more  step  remained  for  the  Pope  s 
ambition.  He  had  essayed  to  take  away 
the  empire  from  one  claimant ;  he  would 
now  bestow  it  on  another.  He  sent  to 
Rudolph  an  imperial  crown,  inscribed  with 
the  famous  sentence,  Petra  dedit  Petro, 
Petrus  diadema  Rudolpho,  Now,  truly,  the 
Papal  pretensions  had  reached  their  etimax. 

Henry  resolved  to  march  into  Italy,  and 
attack  the  Pope  in  his  citadel.  Even  after 
Rudolph  was  slain,  Henry  knew  that  it  wai^ 
useless  to  think  of  subjugating  the  rebek 
while  the  Pope  stood  behind  to  encourage 
them.  Henry  marched  upon  Rome.  Three 
successive  years  he  pitched  his  camp  before 
the  city.  At  length  he  became-  master  of 
half  of  it.  Twice  more  he  went  and  came. 
Finally  the  Romans  received  him.  It  was  a 
wonderful  change  of  fortune — ^Henry  resid- 
ing at  the  Lateran,  and  Gregory  driven  into 
St.  Angelo.  The  Anti-pope  Guibert,  whom 
Henry  had  brought  vrith  him,  was  conse- 
crated at  St.  John  Lateran;  and  Guibert 
formally  crowned  Henry  emperor  in  St. 
Peter's.  And  these  deeds  were  enacted  in 
Rome,  under  the  very  eye  of  Gregory !  Now 
was  the  triumph  of  the  king  who  had  been 
brought  to  stoop  so  low  at  C^oesa.  The 
two  antagonists  were  near  each  other  again ; 
but  this  time  the  Pope  seemed  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Emperor. 
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Robert  Guiscard,    however,    came  from 
South  Italy  to  the  rescue  of  the  pontiff,  and 
Heniy  retired  before  the  Norman.    But  if 
Guiscard  delivered  Gregory  from  captivity, 
he  led  him  into  exile.    The  insolence  and 
rayages  of  Gniscard's  half-barbarous  troops 
occasioned  a  fearful  strife  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, daring  which  a  considerable  part  of 
the  city  was  burned.    Gregory  had  to  take 
his  share  of  the  popular  indignation,  and 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  being  helped  by  such 
iiiendB.    He  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  with 
Guiscard ;  and  he  1^  it  never  to  return. 
With  what  grief  and  disappointment  must 
he  have  withdrawnfrom  the  great  city  where 
he  had  reigned  over  the  church  so  long.    In 
Salerno  he  was  left  alone,  far  from  old  scenes 
and  friends,  stripped  of  his  power,  depen- 
dent, poor,  to  wear  out  a  wretched  exile, 
while  his  enemies  were  triumphant — Henry 
r^estaUishing  himself  in  Germany,  the  anti- 
pope  in  possession  of  Rome.     Gr^ory  was 
probably  about  seventy  years  old,  and  almost 
worn  oat.    His  remaining  strength  was  not 
equal  to  bearing  his  bitter  reverses.    With 
the  words>  "  /  have  loved  righteousness  and 
kakd  iniquittf,  and  ther^ore  I  die  in  exile,'* 
he  closed  his  brilliant  and  eventful  life.  The 
lonely  death  of  the  great  Pope  at  Salerno 
has  been  compared\  to  that  of  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena.    Gr^ory  died  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May,  1085. 

Thus  did  the  great  theocrat,  after  con- 
tending for  the  Papal  sovereignty  so  long, 
die  in  exile,  and  apparently  defeated  as  well 
as  deserted.  But  his  vast  schemes  were  too 
izinch  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  had  been  too  boldly  and  vigorouslyprose^ 
<^ted,  to  £ul  in  his  death  or  defeat.  Gregory 
died  disappointed,  but  not  unsuccessfrd.  The 
gi^t  impulse  he  gave  to  the  cause  of  Papal 
sovereignty  has  been  felt  ever  since.  In  our 
own  day,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
<)eeiDs  to  have  reached  about  its  lowest 
[loint    We  see  him  deprived  of  the  States 

of  the  ChuieL    We  listen  to  his  feeble  pro- 
o 


tests  against  the  political  changes  and  the 
progress  of  the  age.  We  hear  \m  nugatory 
declaration  of  the  Romish  Church's  claim 
on  the  German  emperor  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  time  has  been  since  Hilde- 
brand's  day,  when  all  the  kings  of  Europe 
stood  in  awe  of  the  Pope.  Gregory's  suc- 
cessors carried  on  the  reforms  he  so  well 
inaugurated.  Even  his  rival,  the  Anti-pope 
Guibert,  while  Gregory  was  still  shut  up  in 
St.  Angelo,  raised  his  voice  against  simony 
and  clerical  marriage. 

Gregory  died  leaving  Henry  under  the 
anathema.  It  was  always  like  a  sword  of 
vengeance  hanging  over  the  Emperor's  head. 
Cast  off  by  the  church,  despoiled  of  his 
kingdom,  Henry  sank  at  last  under  the  load 
of  his  miseries.  He  died  in  a  wretchedness 
which  was  thought  a  fitting  punishment 
for  his  reckless  life  and  his  high-handed 
resistance  to  the  Pope.  The  anti-pope  bad 
to  yield  to  the  second  regular  successor  of 
Gregory,  Urban  II.  As  to  Gregory's  grand 
idea  of  bringing  the  whole  world  under 
ecclesiastical  control,  the  idea  of  a  Christian 
theocracy,  so  to  speak,  it  was  so  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  that  it 
was  not  likely  ever  to  be  realized. 

What  shall  we  say  of  a  man  who  wrought 
thus  wisely  and  thus  boldly  for  a  lifetime, 
that  he  might  realize  the  grandest  conception 
of  worldly  sovereignty  ever  formed  ?  What 
a  spirit  of  command,  what  statecraft,  what 
courage,  to  play  the  part  of  the  ruler  of 
the  world  while  he  was  without  worldly 
power  or  so  much  as  an  army  of  his  own  ! 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  all  times.  He  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
churchman.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
sublime  faith  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  Papal 
rights  for  which  he  contended.  He  fsuled  to 
see  nothing  that  might  serve  his  purpose. 
If  he  did  not  inaugurate  the  Crusades,  it 
was  only  because  circumstances  were  whoUy 
unfavourable  to  the  great  undertaking  in  his 
day.  He  had  it  in  his  heart,and  was  eager  to 
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be  the  centre  of  so  great  an  ecclesiafitical 
enthusiasm,  and  the  leader  of  so  large  an 
ecclesiastical  army  as  he  foresaw  a  crusade 
would  call  into  being.  He  had  young  men 
come  to  Rome  from  distant  regions,  that  they 
might  be  fully  trained  for  serving  the  church 
among  their  peoples.  He  zealously  watched 
her  interests,  always  and  everywhere.  He 
always  stood  armed  with  patience,  and 
equal  to  any  fate  he  might  meet  as  the  head 
of  the  church.  He  could  not  yield.  When, 
after  Rudolph's  sudden  death  and  Henry's 
capture  of  Rome,  his  firmness  was  put  to  so 
severe  a  test,  nothing  would  tempt  him  to 
negotiate  with  Henry.  If  he  would  even 
then  have  crowned  Henry  emperor,  the 
prince  stood  ready,  though  he  possessed  half 
the  city,  to  ignore  the  anti-pope,  and  give 
Gregory  peace  and  security  at  Rome.  Per- 
haps there  was  some  tone  of  bitterness,  of  an 
outraged  sense  of  desert,  in  those  last  words 
of  his,  as  if  he  would  rebuke  God  as  well  as 
men  for  the  inglorious  termination  of  a  life 
wherein  he  had  served  the  cause  of  the 
church  so  bravely  and  so  well.  Altogether 
he  deserves  perhaps  to  be  made  an  example 
of  ''ecclesiastical  detachment,"  as  indeed 
Newman  has  made  him,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  Papacy  and  the  church  with  so  little 
regard  to  personal  ease  and  personal  danger. 
If  in  judging  his  personal  character,  we 
separate  him  from  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  try  him  ''by  the  standard  of 
a  pure  evangelical  knowledge,"  to  employ 
Neander's  expression,  or  if  we  look  at  it 
simply  with  tiie  spirit  of  intense  hatred  of 
Popery  which  belongs  to  Protestants,  and 
hold  Gregory  responsible  in  large  measure 
for  the  gigantic  evils  which  Papacy  has 
caused,  we  shall  do  him  great  injustice.  To 
say  that  he  had  more  to  tlo  than  any  one 
else  with  establishing  the  pretensions  of  the 
Papacy,  is  not  to  say  that  he  was  a  monster 
of  iniquity.  His  private  morals  at  least 
were  above  reproach.  He  was  never  guilty 
of  venality.    Once»  when  a  count  had  been 


excommunicated  by  his  bishop  for  vidous 
conduct,  and  had  sent  presents  to  the  Pope 
to  conciliate  his  favour,  they  were  returned 
with  the   message   that   the  head  of  the 
church  could  receive  nothing  from  him  till 
he  had  put  away  his  sin.    Under  Gregoi/s 
influence,  bribery  was  suppressed  at  the 
Roman  court.    He  was  neither  sensual  boi 
luxurious,  but  an  avowed  and  consistent 
ascetic.     The  greatest  charge  against  bis 
moral  character  grew  out  of  his  intimacy 
with  the  Countess  Matilda.    The  skader 
was  spread  especially  by  those  enemies  of 
his  who  were  opposed  to  clerical  celibacy; 
but  the  Pope  vouchsafed  no  answer  to  it 
The  well-known  austerity  of  his  life  ^as 
answer  enough.    No  historian  of  importance 
considers  the  charge  substantiated.    It  was 
the  case  of  a  priest  giving  to  a  young  woman 
the  tender  affection  of  a  religious  faihei, 
and  receiving  her  pure  and  reverential  love 
in  return.    No  more  4o  impartial  histoiiaDS 
believe  that  Gregory  was  a  necromancer. 
The  vulgar  of  those  days  regarded  learning 
as  magic. 

Gregory  was  a  moral  man;  but  he  was 
not  religious.  I  The  Church  of  Rome  naturally 
regards  him  as  a  saint,  though  he  was  never 
regularly  canonized.    Paul  V  appointed  the 
twenty-flfth  of  May  for  his  festival ;  and  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum,  under  that  day,  many 
pages  are  devoted  to  his  virtues  and  achieve- 
ments.   But  he  was  no  devotee.     He  has  no 
place  among  such  men  as  Francis  of  Asia 
Says  Gregorovius:  "His  nature  was  not 
spiritual,  but  political    The  priestly  vest- 
ments do  not  seem  to  become  him." 
'    But  whatever  his  private  character  mayj 
have  been,  he  was  a  crafty,  often  unscrupu-l 
lous  ruler.    He  directed  the  a£faiis  of  th^ 
church  with  the  sly  and  subUe  dealing  of  ^ 
worldly  politician.    It  was  not,  indeed,  hi^ 
principle  to  do  as  Cardinal  Richdieu,  who 
said, "  Having  taken  my  resolution,  I  advanc^ 
straight  forward,  throwing  or  cutting  dowii 
everything  in  my  way,  and  then  cover  all 
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with  my  red  robe."  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  merciless  or  vindictiye.  He  shrank 
fiom  brutality  and  bloodshed.  But  perhaps 
he  would  hardly  have  been  a  fit  Pope  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  the  middle  ages  if  he 
had  not  believed  that  the  end  could  sanctify 
the  means.  Jesuitism  was  a  principle  in  the 
charch  before  Ignatius  Loyola.  Gregory 
never  exchanged  the  crosier  for  the  speiar, 
as  did  Leo  IX,  not  many  years  before ;  but 
he  artfdlly  prolonged  the  struggle  between 
Hairy  and  his  subjects,  and  must  be  held 
responsible  for  no  small  part  of  the  miseries 
of  that  long  and  terrible  strife. 

Bat,  not  to  carry  these  comments  further, 
it  seems  to  me  that  as  one  finishes  the 
niarrelloufi  story  of  Hildebrand's  life  and 
pontificate,  one  must  feel  that  every  chapter 
of  it  leaves  the  impression  of  a  man  who 


was  more  churchman  than  Christian,  who 
loved  rule  more  than  righteousness,  the 
theocracy  more  than  God. 

Note. — ^The  career  of  Hildebrand  has  acquired,  of 
course,  a  fresh  interest  since  the  Vatican  decrees  of 
1870 ;  and  the  time  was  opportune  for  the  appearance 
of  the  new  life  of  him  by  Villemain.  The  doctrine 
which  Hildebrand  so  iUnstriouslj  supported  is  not 
obsolete.  The  Bomish  Church  of  our  time  virtually 
claims  a  universal  monarchy.  The  state  must  be  the 
vassal  of  the  church.  Slight  as  is  the  Pope's  influence 
with  the  governments  of  the  world  to-day,  he  does 
not  lower  the  proud  claim  of  Hildebrand.  The  Pope 
is  at  present  politically  insignificant.  There  seems  to 
be  little  likelihood  that  his  temporal  power  will  be  re- 
stored to  him ;  yet,  no  doubt,  the  ultramontane  idea 
of  his  sovereignty  would  not  be  fuUy  satisfied  unless 
this  included  a  control  of  secular  affairs  as  general 
and  as  absolute  as  that  which  Hildebrand  aimed  at 
in  the  eleventh  century.  How  BUt>ng,  for  instance, 
is  the  recent  language  of  Cardinal  MaTniing  in  his' 
address  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Academia. 


MAN'S  NATURE   AND    THE   RESURRECTION. 


By  the  Hot.  L.  F.  Hiokok,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Axnherst: 


|H£  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  body  is  essential  to  the 
Talidity  of  Christianity.  Christ 
^  crucified,  dead,  and  buried ;  he  passed 
^thin  the  unseen  world;  and,  aside  from 
tlie  verification  of  his  own  assertion  that 
the  third  day  he  should  rise  again,  his 
'^unection  is  necessary  to  our  faith  in  him 
^  &  present  and  eternal  Saviour ;  and  in 
^  lesQirection  we  have  the  promise  and 
pledge  of  our  own. 

^  Jew  had  from  his  sacred  books  his- 
toric evidence  that  the  dead  had  been  made  to 
live  agwn,  and  in  the  days  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles  he  had  the  present  experience 
^  such  occurrences.  To  the  Jew,  therefore, 
tiie  doctaine  of  a  resurrection  was  familiar, 


and  though  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  dis- 
believed all  spiritual  existence,  they  well 
knew  the  prevalent  faith  of  their  nation  to 
be  that  the  spirit  lived  after  death,  and  at  a 
coming  day  would  reanimate  the  body  long 
separated  from  it.  But  to  a  h^then  hearer 
of  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  nothing 
could  give  greater  astonishment  than  to  be 
called  on  to  believe  that  the  dead  bodies  of 
all  past  generations  should  rise  again.  A 
Socratic  philosopher,  a  speculative  Platonist, 
and  even  an  Aristotelian,  who  comprehended 
first  and  final  causes  in  his  dialectics,  might 
accept  the  doctrines  both  of  pre-existence 
and  a  future  state  for  the  spirit ;  but  a  phi- 
losophy resting  alone  upon  the  uniformity 
of  nature,  and  the  prevalent  convictions  of 
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mankind  from  common  experience,  could 
recognize  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  Christ's 
raising  the  dead  body  but  an  incredible  ab- 
surdity, to  be  met  only  with  contemptuous 
rejection.  Accordingly,  when  Paul  preached 
the  gospel  first  at  Athens, '"  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection"  was  the  setting  forth  of  "strange 
gods"  and  "new  doctrines;"  and  the  Epi- 
cureans and  Stoics  encountered  him  by  the 
derisive  inquiry :  "  What  will  this  babbler 
say  ?"  And  so  with  modem  pagan  people, 
who  have  been  instructed  only  in  the  me- 
chanical forces  of  nature  and  the  laws  of 
matter,  the  same  incredulity  appears.  The 
educated,  English-speaking  Hindus  feel  the 
strongest  repugnance  to  Christianity,  on  ac-* 
count  of  its  two  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead ;  and,  but  for  these  doctrines, 
many  of  them  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  it 
would  be  a  desirable  thing  that  the  gospel 
should  be  preached  to  the  whole  world. 
Yet,  as  a  plan  of  salvation  for  the  lost,  the 
gospel  must  go  to  the  heathen  nations  with 
the  truth  of  Christ's  divinity,  tested  by 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  that  of  his  second 
coming  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the 
world ;  for,  stripped  of  these  doctrines,  its 
preaching  would  lose  all  power  to  change 
the  heart  and  life. 

Objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection find  their  greatest  force  from  the  loss 
of  adequate  conceptions  of  man's  essential 
constitution,  as  combined  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  according  to  the  scripture  representa- 
tion ;  and  with  a  spiritual  gospel  philosophy, 
the  rising  of  the  dead,  and  even  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  would  at  once  lose  most  of 
their  speculative  difficulties  as  articles  of 
religious  faith.  A  true  conception  of  the 
essential  constitution  of  humanity  is  con- 
ditional for  an  intelligent  belief  in 
either  of  these  doctrines.  We  need  thus 
to  find : 

I.  Some  adequate  Idea  of  Man's  essential 
Constitution. 


II.  To  recognize  its  full  Accordance  with 
Scriptural  Representation. 

III.  Thereby  to   believe  in  the  actual 
Identity  of  the  Human  Resurrection. 

I.    What   is  a   Philosophical  Idea  of 
Essential  Huhanitt? 

The  author  of  this  Article  must  refer  its 
readers  to  his  previous  writings  for  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  fact  and  philosophy  in 
reference  to  material  and  living  creation. 
All  that  is  here  needful  is  the  presentation 
of  such  distinctions  in  inorganic  and  organic 
being  as  shall  serve  to  accurately  discriminate 
man  from  all  existing  species.    The  essence 
of  matter  is  force^  and  the  leading  varieties 
of  forces  come  from  their  internally  distinc- 
tive order  of  working  energies — the  impulses 
working  to,  and  the  expulses  working  from, 
a  common  point.    The  former  determines 
gravitating  matter,  and  the  latter  the  ethereal 
essence  of  heat  and  light;  and  the  inter- 
working  of  both  is  purely  mechanical.    The 
essence  of  life  is  a  want  pervading  force, 
which,  as  a  feeling  of  its  need,  prompts  the 
force  it  pervades  to  the  specific  end  of  the 
want ;  and  this  interworking  of  specific  want 
and  its  possessed  force  is  purely  spontaneous. 
In  plant  life  the  end  of  the  want  is  an  em- 
bodying organism,  in  which  the  life  may 
abide  and  therein  reproduce  successors  of  its 
own  kind.     In  animal  life,  the  want  is  a 
nervous  organism,  in  which  through  sensa- 
tion the  life  may  awake  in  conscious  actirity 
for  its  own  gratification  as  a  living  soul.    lu 
human  life,  the  want  is  not  merely  to  embody 
itself  in  an  organism  and  reproduce  its  kind, 
as  does  the  plant,  nor  merely  for  its  own 
sentient  gratification,  as  does  the  animal, 
but  for  the  ultimate  end  of  rising  to  full  self- 
consciousness  and  acting  in  firee  personal 
responsibility.    The  human  life-want  so  con- 
structs the  human  body  that  it  shall  subserve 
both  the  ends  of  the  animal  soul  in  sentient 
gratification  and  the  rational  spirit  in  pure 
and  perpetual  self-approbation. 
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Wkterer  the  bare  life  in  any  case  may  be 
in  its  own  essence,  it  cannot  manifest  itself 
otherwise  than  in  the  constmction  of  its 
appropriate  organism  by  the  spontaneous 
working  of  its  pc^sessed  forces,  and  therein 
using  the  organism  for  its  own  respective 
ultimate  end,  as  the  plant  for  reproduction, 
the  animal  for  conscious  gratification,  and 
the  man  for  responsible  self-approbation. 
The  actual  creation  of  the  life  is  this  origina- 
tion of  the  specific  want  in  pervasion  of  its 
possessed  force,  and  then  the  created  life- 
force  constructs  its  organism  spontaneously 
to  the  end,  and  thus  according  to  ihe  type, 
of  its  own  want.  The  plant  never  rises  above 
mere  spontaneous  activity ;  the  animal  soul 
Hses  in  its  spontaneously  constructed  body 
to  conscious  sense-activity  ;  and  the  man  to 
foil  personal  responsibility.  The  human 
spirit  is  originally  superior  to  animal  soul,  as 
that  is  to  vegetable  life,  and  while  created 
in  the  "  image  of  God,"  is  a  distinct  individu- 
ality fit)m  God.  This  God-like  human  spirit 
gives  to  man  his  peculiar  prerogatives  of 
personalityand  responsibility  above  the  brute, 
and,  as  superinduced  upon  animal  sense  and 
ifiade  accountable  for  keeping  all  the  appetites 
of  sense  subject  to  its  approbation  in  all  the 
period  of  its  trial,  it  thus  becomes  incumbent 
that  as  one  in  probation  so  both  sense  and 
spirit  must  be  one  in  retribution.  The  living 
son]  in  the  animal  is  thus  made  immortal 
soni  in  the  man,  and  while  the  rational  spirit 
is  expressed  in  its  ethereal  forces,  it  secures 
also  that  the  sentient  soul  of  the  man  shall 
hare  its  permanent  expression  in  the  material 
forces  which  it  possesses  and  uses.  The 
laerely  animal  sense  goes  out  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  brute  body ;  but  the  human  soul 
i^  held  in  balanced  forces  which  never  have 
their  dissolution.  On  these  permanently 
P<>sses8ed  and  balanced  forces  are  arranged 
the  bodily  adaptations  for  nutrition,  sense- 
perception,  locomotion,  and  reproduction, 
necessary  to  man's  terrestrial  economy  and 
^^perience,  but  which  will  be  useless  for  the 


employments  of  his  eternal  abode.  Man's 
"earthy"  body  has  as  its  basis  both  soul-body 
and  spirit-body  in  the  same  individuality. 

Death  to  man  and  animal,  so  far  as  the 
earthy  organism  is  concerned,  comes  aUke  in 
its  dissolution.  All  that  has  ministered  to 
merely  terrestrial  experiences  passes  off  in 
this  dissolving,  and  the  old  modes  of  nourish- 
ment, special  senses,  and  movement  from 
place  to  place,  are  known  no  more.  In  the 
brute,  however,  all  life  and  sensation  go  out 
with  the  dissolving  form  for  ever,  while  in 
man  the  balanced  forces  of  the  sentient  life 
continue  indissoluble,  and  therein  the  human 
soul  is  made  immortal.  The  earthy  husk 
drops  off,  while  the  essential  kernel  of  the 
sense-life  abides,  and  its  appetitive  capabili- 
ties are  persistently  retained  within  it.  But 
the  great  peculiarity  of  death  to  man  is  not 
the  dissolving  of  the  earthy  body,  and  the 
persistence  of  the  sentient  soul,  so  much  as  in 
the  sudden  painful  sundering  of  the  soul  and 
spirit.  Inthedeathofman,  the  integrity  of  his 
human  constitution  is  invaded,  and  there  \a 
actually  "  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,"  and  created  sense  and  reason  are  for 
the  time  in  separate  existences.  After  the 
parting  pang  the  spirit  reluctantly  bears  the 
separation,  and  waits  in  expectant  hope  the 
coming  assured  reunion. 

Thus  we  conceive  of  man's  constitution ; 
and  of  this  we  farther  extend  our  specula- 
tion in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  being 
specially  constituted  for  the  work  of  media- 
tion between  God  and  man.  "  By  the  power 
of  the  Highest"  He  was  made  in  the  womb 
of  the  virgin  completely  a  human  being  in 
rational  spirit  and  sentient  soul  and  earthy 
body,  and  for  the  completion  of  his  Messianic 
constitution  the  Divine  "Word  took  this 
prepared  human  form,  and  united  essential 
Deity  to  humanity.  As  literally  Immanuel, 
the  God-man  works  out  the  mediatorial  plan 
of  redemption  in  both  saving  the  sinning 
subject  and  sustaining  offended  sovereignty. 
Being  bom  as  man,  Jesus  could  live  and 
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Bufifer,  and  die,  and  rise  again ;  and  as  being 
also  Ood,  he  could  control  nature  and  com- 
mand angels,  good  and  bad,  and  on  earth 
commune  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
Father  in  heaven.  He  could  lay  down  his 
life,  and  take  it  again,  and  can  come  the 
second  time  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the 
world.  In  such  a  constitution  we  have  the 
conception  of  a  perfect  Saviour. 

Summarily,  then,  we  conceive  man  to  have 
been  constituted  of  body  soul,  and  spirit  in 
living  unity,  and  in  such  combined  individu- 
ality the  human  species  is  distinguished  from 
all  others.  Man's  earthy  body  of  flesh  and 
bones,  though  fitted  instrumentally  to  serve 
the  rational  spirit  as  well  as  sense,  is  des- 
tructible, like  the  brute  body;  but  this 
corruptible  bod]r  has,  beneath  its  coming  and 
passing  elements,  an  indissoluble  base  of 
balanced  forces  held  in  permanent  colligation 
by  the  perpetually  active  sentient  life,  and 
in  this  is  the  constitution  of  an  immortal 
human  soul.  This  imperishable  human  soul 
is  thus  elevated  above  mere  brute-sensation 
by  the  claims  of  the  rational  spirit  which,  in 
his  own  image,  the  Creator  breathed  into 
man.  As  created  individually  distinct  from 
the  absolute  uncreated  reason,  the  spirit  has 
its  abiding  lodgment  in  substantial  ethereal 
forces,  which  it  possesses  and  uses,  and  its 
moral  character  is  given  in  the  disposition  it 
takes  toward  ruling,  or  toward  serving,  the 
sentient  soul ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  disposing 
must  be  in  alliance  with  sense  in  prol^Ltion, 
so  the  sentient  soul  must  be  held  together 
with  the  spirit  in  eternal  retribution.  The 
undying  spirit  in  its  forces  holds  the  soul 
immortal  in  its  balanced  existing  forces,  and 
thus  rational  spirit  superinduced  upon  sen- 
tient soul,  in  one  individuality  within  the 
earthy  body,  acts  out  its  conscious  respon- 
sible agency  during  its  period  of  terrestrial 
probation.  And  now,  this  philosophical  con- 
ception is  not  only  conformed  to,  but  is 
necessary  in  explanation  of,  the  scripture 
representation.    The  speculative  idea  under- 


lies and  expounds  the  recorded   facts  of 
revelation. 

II.   What   is  this  Aooordant   Biblical 
Repbesentation  of  Humanitt? 

Discriminative  terms  for  distinctive  ele- 
ments  of  man's  constitution  wiU  be  found 
applied  in  the  Bible,  and  which  have  a  precise 
peculiarity  of  meaning,  though  often  some 
one  will  admit  of  a  use  inclusive  of  otheis. 
The  scriptures  repeatedly  and  clearly  recog- 
nize the  distinctions  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
as  entering  into  the  complex  being  of  each 
human    individual,    and    each    distinctiye 
element  fills  its  place  and  bears  its  share  in 
the  entire  construction  of  the  man,  though 
it  is  not  always  necessary  that  either  term 
should  be  rigidly  restricted  to  its  primary, 
specific  signification.    When  that  which  is 
common  to  all  is  to  be  expressed,  then  either 
term  may  be  used,  and  so  all  may  be  inter- 
changeable, and  when  the  entire  being  is 
meant,  any  one  of  the  essential  elements 
may  be  comprehensively  put  as  expressive  of 
the  whole.    The  context  in  all  such  cases 
easily  prevents  all  misapprehension,  and  a 
careful  note  of  what  is  prevalent  in  the 
expression  will  determine  its  own  shade  of 
specific   meaning,    which   may  have   been 
intended   in   the   selection   of  the    term. 
Especially  wiU  the  occasional  use  of  equiva- 
lent words  for  these  common  terms  make 
manifest    a    very   precise    and    discrimi- 
nate signification.    There  are  very  many 
such  occasions  for  attaining  the  teaching  of 
the  scriptures  in  reference  to  what  their 
doctrine  of  the  constitution  of  humanity  may 
be ;  but  full  satisfaction  may  be  attained  by 
noticing  only  what  may  be  given  in  a  few 
comprehensive  examples.     If  we  carefully 
note    how  the   Bible   represents  personal 
character  in  human  lifBy  and  also  how  it 
represents  the  perpetuation  of  personality  in 
human  death,  we  shall  find  abundant  verifi- 
cation that  our  above  speculative  view  of 
man  is  in  full  accord  with  revelation.     The 
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scripture  facts  necessarily  presuppose  the 
philosophical  detenmning  ideas.  Having 
attentiyely  followed  out  these  in  their  order, 
we  shall  be  fdlly  prepared  for  the  last 
general  head,  as  a  ground  of  faith  in  the 
resuiredion  of  the  identical  human  body. 

1.  Scriptural  Representation  ofDistinC" 
turn  in  Human  Character. 

Bmte  life  is  merely  sentient :  angelic  life 
is  wholly  ^iritual ;  human  life  is  a  complex 
of  the  animal  and  angelic,  and  carries  along 
in  its  experience  the  blended  peculiarities  of 
botL  Animal  sense  and  rational  insight 
into  the  experiences  of  sense  induce  a  think- 
ing process,  which  opens  a  sphere  of  specula- 
tiye  philosophy  and  practical  activity,  that 
is  peculiarly  the  province  for  man  to  occupy, 
and  in  which  he  will  meet  responsibilities 
and  form  distinctions  in  character  that  can 
belong  only  to  those  of  his  own  race.  From 
a  few  scripture  representations,  we  may 
)^ttuu  a  general  conception  of  the  distinc- 
tirely  human  constitution  and  its  processes 
of  fixing  a  permanent  disposition,  such  as, 
while  exclusive  of  all  but  human  character, 
shall  be  inclusive  of  aU  varieties  of  moral 
standing  among  men. 

We  begin  with  the  following  text,  most 
lemarkable  in  its  human  application,  and  its 
comprehension  of  all  that  is  human :  "  For 
the  word  of  Grod  is  quick  and  powerful,  and 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is 
adiscemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart"  (Heb.  iv.  12).  Divine  truth  is 
here  contemplated  solely  in  its  application 
to  man.  It  cannot  be  made  to  reach  animals, 
nor  does  it  refer  here  to  angelic  experience, 
good  or  bad.  Creatures  compounded  of  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  are  alone  included,  and  the 
truth  of  God  is  represented  as  cutting  down 
mto  such  a  constitution,  and  laying  bare 
^ery  secret  spring  to  action  which  can  be 
ibund  within  it,  and  forcing  to  a  moral  dis- 


crimination of  character  in  the  conscious  aim 
and  end  of  the  personal  agent.  Divine  truth 
has  a  meaning  for  the  spirit,  and  becomes 
keen  and  penetrating  to  a  spiritual  insight, 
fixing  imperative  obligations  and  forcing  out 
the  decisions  of  an  excusing  or  accusing  con- 
sciencO;  Ultimate  and  immutable  right,  and 
the  eternal  obligation  to  it,  as  opposed  to  all 
consideration  of  prudential  expediency  and 
utility,  is  the  distinction  between  spirit  and 
soul,  and  the  divine  word  cuts  clean  down  to 
thatline,  and  then  penetrates  to  the  minister- 
ing joints  and  sensitive  marrow  in  the  bodily 
appetites,  and  compels  to  the  discernment  of 
the  character,  as  the  heart's  thought  and 
intention  have  been  directed  to  the  claims 
of  the  spirit,  or  to  the  interested  plans  of  the 
soul  and  the  lusting  impulses  of  the  body. 
Moral  truth  searches  and  tries  the  entire 
moral  man,  by  determining  the  disposition 
taken  by  the  spirit. 

The  prompting  from  bodily  appetite  and 
that  from  the  soul's  deliberate  planning  for 
gratification  may  both  be  said  to  come  from 
nature,  and  thus  to  mark  the  natural  man, 
since  both  press  upon  the  spirit  to  yield 
itself  in  servitude  to  natural  impulse — ^in 
the  first  ca8e>  impuke  to  present  passion,  and 
in  the  last  case,  to  the  greatest  gratification, 
carefully  considered,  in  the  long  run ;  but 
the  New  Testament  writers,  more  especially, 
make  a  clear  distinction  in  terms  between 
the  immediate  impulse  of  bodily  appetite  and 
that  of  the  soul's  carefuUy  estimated  interest 
from  prudential  economy.  So  Peter,  speak- 
ing of  the  naked  sensuality  and  habitual 
licentiousness  of  some  who  blindly  "walk 
after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness," 
and  "having  eyes  ftiU  of  adultery  that 
cannot  cease  from  sin,"  says  they  are  "  as 
natural  brute  beasts,"  or  more  literally^ 
rendered,  "thoughtless  physical  animals" 
(2  Pet.  ii.  12).  Both  their  calculating  soul 
and  their  responsiUe  spirit  have  become 
thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  indulgence  of 
bodily  lusts;  and  so  also  Paul  describes 
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others  of  the  same  sort,  ''who  being  past 
feeling  have  given  themselves  over  unto 
lasciviousness,  to  work  all  uncleanness  with 
greediness"  (Eph.  iv.  19).  This  term  of 
''physical  animal"  may  also  be  as  appro- 
priately given  to  all  such  as  become  engrossed 
in  the  indulgence  of  any  bodily  appetite, 
as  the  glutton  and  the  drunkard.  Even  in 
the  more  cultivated  sensuality  in  many 
forms  of  art  and  literature,  genius  has  been 
utterly  prostituted  to  voluptuousness. 

£ut  a  different  term  than  that  by  Peter  is 
used  by  Paul  where  he  says,  "  the  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned.  But  he  that  is  spiritual 
judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  judged 
of  «no  man"  (1  Cor.  ii.  1 4,  ]  5).  The  "  natural 
man"  is  here  literally  the  ''psychical  man ;" 
the  man  of  cultivated  judgment  according 
to  sense,  who  may  have  "excellency  of 
speech  and  of  wisdom,"  and  whose  "preach- 
ing" may  be  "with  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,"  which  "  the  princes  of  this  world" 
may  "  know ;"  but  to  this  considerate  soul, 
spirituij  things  are  foolishness,  and  utterly 
unintelligible,  and  however  much  of  worldly 
wisdom  and  practical  skill  the  psychical  man 
may  attain,  he  can  have  no  discernment  of 
supersensible  truths  and  realities.  The 
physical  and  the  psychical  man  are  dis- 
tinguished in  this,  that  the  physical  permits 
himself  to  be  governed  unresistingly  by  the 
impulses  of  animal  appetites  and  passions, 
and  thoughtlessly  surrenders  himself  to 
sensual  indulgences,  while  the  psychical 
learns  discretion  from  experience,  and  knows 
how  to  restrain  his  gratifications  from  pru- 
dential considerations  of  utility  and  expedi- 
ency. But  the  "psychical  man"  is,  in  this 
passage,  put  iu  opposition  to  the  "  pneumor 
tical"  and  with  all  his  cultivation,  derived 
from  observation  of  nature's  order  and  the 
teaching  of  experience,  has  no  insight  to 
discern  through   nature   the  supernatural 


and  spiritual  verities  which  always  underlie 
the  empirical  appearances.  To  these  deeper 
truths  the  most  cultivated  soul  is  as  undis- 
ceming  as  the  grossest  sensualist.  But  the 
"  pneumatical,"  which  is  the  spiritual  man, 
discriminately  judges  all  things,  even 
"  searches  the  deep  things  of  Grod ;"  but  is 
himself  beyond  all  scrutinizing  judgment 
other  than  that  of  Omniscience. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  spirit  to  control 
the  calculating  soul  as  closely  and  constantly 
as  the  impulsive  senses,  for  the  character  is 
as  truly  depraved,  if  not  as  brutally  de- 
based, in  carefully  getting  and  prudentially 
hoarding  in  the  end  of  coming  sense-indul- 
gence, as  in  giving  loose  to  passionate  pro- 
pensities. The  spirit  is  the  rational,  re-  ' 
sponsible  ruler  of  the  entire  human  indi- 
viduality, and  to  yield  itself  to  the  end  of 
immediate  gratification,  or  that  of  more 
prudential  happiness  in  time  to  come,  against 
the  end  of  its  own  dignity  and  integrity,  is 
to  dispose  itself  perversely,  and  thus  basely 
and  wickedly.  The  "physical"  is  utterly 
sensuous;  the  "psychical "controls present  in- 
dulgence from  prudential  considerations  of 
greater  gratification  to  come ;  the  "  spiritaal" 
knows  in  itself  what  is  due  to  itself,  and 
controls  all  gratification  in  the  end  of  ulti- 
mate righteousness.  The  highest  soul-dis- 
cernment is  in  the  way  of  the  most  economical 
happiness ;  but  the  spirit's  insight  is  beyond 
all  happiness  as  end,  to  the  higher  end  of 
its  own  approbation.  Just  so  far  as  the 
spirit  gives  way  to  gratification  over  appro- 
bation the  man  is  "  carnally-minded,"  and 
so  far  as  the  spirit  controls  gratification  in  the 
end  of  approbation  the  man  is  "  spiritually 
minded"  (Rom.  viii.  6).  And  even  when 
the  spirit  so  far  rules  as  prevailingly  to 
maintain  the  warfare,  the  eruptions  of  sense- 
indulgence  may  be  so  frequent  as  to  force 
the  appellation  of  "carnal,"  even  to  real 
Christians,  and  which  the  apostle  does  apply 
to  those  very  Corinthians,  "called  to  be 
saints,"  to  whom  he  was  here  writing ;  and 
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iie  goes  on  to  say  that  they  were  yet  such 
"  babes  in  Christ "  that  he  could  not ''  speak 
va^  them  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto 
carnal." 

And  this  conflict  of  the  physically  lusting, 

or  the  pyschically  planning,  sense  against 

the  rationally  controlling  spirit  is  habitually 

recognized  by  Paul :    "  The  flesh  lusteth 

agjunst  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against 

the  flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to 

the  other"  (Gal.  v.  17).    "I  see  another 

lav  in  my  members  warring  against  the 

law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into 

captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my 

members"    (Rom.  vii.   23J.     This  stated 

thsposition  of  spirit  either  to  the  end  of 

impulsiye  or  of  prudent  gratification  is  one 

thing,  and  to  the  end  of  its  own  approving 

^  ^uite  another  thing,  and  in  such  stated 

disposition  is  the  human  "heart,"  out  of 

>iich,  according  to  its  direction,  the  Saviour 

^73,  proceedeth  all  good  and  all  evil  things. 

(Matt.  xiL  35  ;  xv.  19).    The  same  conflict 

▼as>  indeed,  in  the  original  trial  of  the  race, 

and  the  fall  of  man  was  in  his  commitment 

of  the  spirit  to  both  the  lusts  of  the  flesh 

^d  the  speciously  considered  interests  of 

the  soul.    And  so  also  the  regeneration  of 

fflsn  is  the  recovery  of  just  the  pristine 

authority  of  the  spirit  over  carnal  impulse 

^d  calculating  expediency.   The  flesh  in  its 

depraved  concupiscence  is  brought  under 

the  recovered  dominion  of  the  spirit  (John 

iii-  6).    And  so,  too,  preseverance  in  holiness 

and  complete  sanctification  is  sought  for  by 

the  Apostle  Paul  when  he  "prays  God,  your 

whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserved 

blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ "  (1  Thess.  v.  23).    And  this  prayer 

is  answered   when   the  spirit    holds   all 

appetites  of  the  body  and  all  the  interested 

schemes  of  the   soul  subject  to  its  own 

Approval.    So    far,  speculative  philosophy 

and  the  Bible  go  together. 


2.  Scripture  Representation  of  Human 

Death. 

Geological  records  abundantly  teach  that 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms'death 
has  from  the  first  prevailed,  for  their  fossil 
remains  are  older  than  the  fall  of  man  and 
the  curse  of  death  upon  him.  But  that  at 
his  creation  man  was  designed  for  immor- 
tality is  clearly  witnessed  by  the  scripture 
record  of  the  tree  of  life  in  paradise,  which 
was  both  the  pledge  and  procuring  cause  of 
an  undying  constitution.  The  primitive 
penalty  threatened  for  eating  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
was  eternal  death  in  perpetual  exclusion 
from  Divine  favour ;  and  the  promise  of  a 
Redeemer  gave  occasion  for  a  delay  in  the 
execution  of  eternal  death,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  second  probation.  But  the 
curse  of  temporal  death  was  instituted  in 
the  universal  sentence,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  shalt  thou  return  "  (Gen.  iii.  19). 
And  now,  in  the  sense  of  organic  dissolution, 
man  and  beast  alike  die,  and  return  to  dust. 
When  we  come  to  the  more  particular  repre- 
sentations of  the  resurrection,  we  shall  attain 
more  full  and  clear  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  animal  and  the 
human  constitution  ;  but  even  the  consider- 
ation of  scripture  statements  about  the  d3dng 
and  the  dead  will,  of  itself,  pretty  fully 
indicate  that  the  point  of  difiierence  is  this, 
the  individual  brute  perishes  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  organism,  but  both  the  human 
soul  and  the  human  spirit  survive  organic 
dissolution,  and  while  sundered  themselves 
in  death,  they  still  keep  the  body  in  its 
identity  for  its  resurrection  in  their  reunion. 

Old  Testament  saints,  while  they  saw 
organic  death  and  dissolution  to  be  in  man 
and  beast  alike,  still  believed  that  in  the 
human  there  was  that  which  survived  the 
organic  destruction.  So  Job,  "Man  lieth 
down  and  riseth  not ;  till  the  heavens  be 
no  more  they  shall  not  awake  nor  be 
raised  out  of  their  sleep."    Tet  his  faith 
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still  holds  on  to  continued  existence,  and 
coming  up  again  in  full  consciousness : 
"Thou  shalt  call,  and  I  will  answer 
thee;  thou  wilt  have  a  desire  to  the 
work  of  thine  hands"  (Jobxiv;  12 — 15). 
David  says :  "  My  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope  ; 
for  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell" 
(Ps.  xvi.  9,  10) ;  and  again,  "  As  for  me  I 
will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness ;  I  shall 
be  satisfied  when  I  awake  in  thy  likeness  " 
(Ps.  xvii.  15).  And  so  of  Solomon  :  "For 
that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men  befalleth 
beasts,  even  one  thing  befalleth  them ;  aa  the 
one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea  they  have 
all  one  breath ;  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre- 
eminence above  a  beast ;  for  all  is  vanity. 
All  go  to  one  place ;  all  are  of  the  dust,  and 
all  turn  to  dust  again."  And  yet  he  says, 
"  The  spirit  of  man  goeth  upward,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  beast  goeth  downward  to  the 
earth  "  (Eccl.  iii.  19—21).  And  also, "  Then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ; 
and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who 
gave  it"  (Eccl.  xii.  7).  And  Isaiah  pro- 
phesies :  "  Awake  and  sing  ye  that  dwell  in 
dust,  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and 
the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead  "  (xxvi.  19). 
In  the  Old  Testament  faith,  something  sur- 
vived in  the  death  of  man  which  perished  in 
the  dying  brute,  while  the  New  Testament 
faith  has  life  and  immortality  more  clearly 
brought  to  light.  The  following  representa- 
tion will  be  substantially  sustained  by  what 
we  shall  find  in  the  New  Testament  teaching 
of  the  process  and  results  of  human  dying. 

Vegetable  life  never  rises  into  conscious- 
ness, and  so  vegetable  death  is  vegetable 
disorganization.  Animal  life  has  instinc- 
tively built  up  an  organization  by  which  the 
spontaneous  life-want  comes  into  conscious 
recognition,  and  awakes  in  experience  in  the 
phenomenal  forms  of  varied^sensations.  Con- 
scious sensation  continues  in  and  with  the 
nervous  arrangement  of  the  animal  organ- 
ism, and  perishes  when  the  nervous  irri- 
tability ceases  \  and  the  individual  animal  is 


lost  in  the  dissolution  of  the  nervous  organ- 
ism. This  is  animal  death,  and  in  it  the 
animal  itself  is  for  ever  destroyed  and  lost 
Human  life  has  superadded  to  its  aoimal 
sense  a  rational  spirit,  which  is  in  the  im&ge 
of  God  its  Creator.  The  putting  of  the 
spirit  in  possession  of  the  substantial  forces 
it  occupies  and  persistently  uses  is  its  created 
manifestation,  and  it  has  its  express  indi- 
viduality and  distinct  personality  in  no  other 
manner  than  in  and  through  its  possessed 
substantial  forces ;  and  therein  is  found  each 
man's  distinction  firom  other  men,  and  that 
of  all  men  from  God  in  their  personal  iden- 
tity. The  rational  spirit  is  in  union  with 
the  animal  sense  in  the  man's  probationaiy 
period,  and  thus  makes  a  demand  for  the 
perpetual  preservation  of  the  sense  in  coming 
retributive  experiences.  So,  immortalized 
in  the  claim  of  the  spirit,  the  animal  fleetiog 
sense  becomes  the  permanently  enduring 
human  soul,  and  in  its  substantial  forces  per- 
manently underlies  the  earthy  elements  con- 
tinually taken  in  and  thrown  off  to  constitute 
the  fleeting  organism  which  subserves  the 
ends  of  man's  terrestrial  abode.  Human 
death  is  essentially  the  sundering  of  this 
union  of  soul  and  spirit,  followed  by  the  dis- 
solution and  destruction  of  the  earthy  organ- 
ism ;  while  the  underlying,  substantial  soul- 
force  is  still  the  identical  substantial  body^ 
awaiting  its  reunion  with  the  essential  spirit- 

And  now  this  speculative  idea  of  human 
death  pervades  and  expounds  the  New  Tes- 
tament representations  of  it.  To  die  is 
graphically  presented  by  either  of  two  com- 
pound words  in  the  original — one  indicating 
the  dismissing  of  the  spirit,  and  the  other 
the  dismissing  of  the  souL  The  meaning  i^ 
a  departing,  in  each  case,  of  one  from  the 
other,  and  so  a  separation  of  the  two,  whether 
spoken  of  the  spirit  or  of  the  soul.  In  some 
cases  the  same  statement  is  given  by  a  dis- 
tinct verb  in  the  dismission,  without  com- 
pounding the  spirit  in  the  verb. 

We  will  first  take  some  prominent  cases  of 
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tbe  dismission  of  the  spirit :  **  Jesus  cried 
with  a  load  voice,  and  gave  up  the  spirit " 
(Mark  xr.  37) ;  "  When  Jesns  had  cried  with 
a  lond  y<xoe,  he  said.  Father,  into  thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit ;  and  having  said  thus 
he  gave  up  the  spirit"  (Luke  xxiii.  46). 
Distinct  verbs  are  used  for  the  same  dis- 
missiog  of  the  spirit  (Matt,  xxvii.  50  ;  John 
xii.  30).    This  solemn  commending  of  his 
^irit  to  God  is  sufficient  evidence  that  on 
its  departing  it  went  to  God.    Then  we  have 
the  first  martyr,  Stephen,  who,  while  being 
stoned  and  looking  into  the  open  heaven, 
saw  Jesns  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  prayed  :     **  Lord    Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit"  (Acts  vii.  55-59).     In  the  spirit  only 
is   proper  personality,    and    not  in    the 
soul ;  and  hence  the  declaration  of  Jesus  to 
the  dying  thief,  ''  This  day  shalt  thou  be 
^th  me   in   paradise"  (Luke  xxiii.   43), 
shonld  be  understood  as  teaching  that  his 
spirit  went  to  heaven;  and  so,  also,  it  is  to  be 
taken  that  Paul  expected  his  spirit  to  depart 
^  be  with  Christ,  when  he  desired  such 
departure  rather  than  life  (Phil.  i.  23).    It 
is  a  safe  conclusion  from  the  above,  that  the 
spirits  of  the  righteous  go  immediately  to 
Christ  in  heaven  when  they  die.    And  the 
P^ble  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  is  in 
the  same  way  to  be  interpreted    of   the 
PciGonal  spirit,  and  not  the  impersonal  soul. 
The  scene  is  precedent  to  the  resurrection  ; 
for  the  five  brethren  are  still  alive  on  the 
earth  (Luke  xvi.  19).   The  spirit  of  Lazarus 
is  borne  by  angels  to  the  heavenly  feast 
where  all  good  spirits  are,    and    laid   in 
Abraham's  bosom,  just  as  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple lay  on  Jesus'  breast  at  the  last  paschal 
sapper.    But  the  rich  man's  spirit  went  to 
the  eternal  torment  of  Gehenna — ^the  proper 
hell  of  future  punishment.     Good  spirits 
thus  at  death  go  at  once  to  heaven^  and 
wieked  spirits  go  immediately  after  death  to 
bdl,  and  the  impaAsable  gulf  separates  them. 
We  now  turn  to  look  at  cases  where  there 
issaidtobethediamissionofthesouL  Of  both 


Ananias  and  Sapphira  the  original  record  is, 
they  "  gave  up  the  soul"  (Acts  v.  5, 10). 
And  so  of  Herod  Agrippa,  the  father  of 
King  Agrippa,  it  is  said,  "  He  was  eaten  of 
worms,  and  gave  up  the  soul"  (Acts  xii.  23). 
This  giving  up  of  the  soul  was  a  parting  of 
soul  and  spirit  in  death  as  truly  as  in  giving 
up  the  spirit ;  and  both  alike  would,  in  the 
order  of  nature,  be  followed  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  earthy  organism.  But,  while 
we  fairly  conclude  from  scriptural  repre- 
sentation that  the  spirit  at  death  goes  to 
heaven  or  hell  directly,  according  to  its 
character,  it  is  left  less  clear  where  we  are  to 
understand  is  the  abiding  place  of  the  soul 
immediately  after  death.  The  soul  of 
Christ  was  in  hades  after  death;  but 
this  can  determine  nothing  further  than  the 
literal  import  of  the  word,  as  out  of  sight — 
beyond  perception — in  the  unseen  state. 
Indeed,  the  carefulness  of  statement  in 
David's  prophecy,  "  Neither  wilt  thou  suffer 
thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption"  (Ps.  xvi. 
10),  and  Peter's  very  significant  comment 
upon  it  (Acts  ii.  25-31),  and  Paul's  also,  to 
the  some  purport  (Acts  xiii.  35-37),  strongly 
intimate  that,  while  Christ's  spirit  went 
direct  to  God,  his  soul  lingered  with  the  un- 
corrupted  earthy  organism,  and  the  earthy 
elements  did  not  dissolve  and  fall  away  from 
the  permanent  psychical  body.  There  was 
real  death,  for  there  was  separation  of  spirit 
and  soul ;  but  there  was  no  bodily  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  even  if  it  were  in  the  body,  the 
soul  was  in  hades,  the  unseen  world  ;  but  it 
was  not  left  there,  since  the  reunion  with  the 
spirit  reanimated  the  dead,  yet  uncomipted 
orgaiusm,  and  the  whole  being  of  the 
Saviour  lived  again.  This  is  much 
strengthened  from  the  fact  that  of  Jesus 
only  it  is  said  he  dismissed  his  spirit,  while 
of  men  it  is  said  they  dismiss  the  soul.  And 
still  further,  Stephen  prayed,  "  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit,"  and  Jesus  doubtless  did  ; 
and  having  so  prayed,  "he  fell  asleep."  Not 
the  departed  spirit  slept;  the  soul    only 
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rested,  and  the  earthy  body  crumbled.  The 
soul  does  not  die,  nor  the  psychical  body 
dissolve.  Man  may  kill  the  body,  not  the 
soul  ;  God  can  destroy  both  soul  and 
psychical  body  in  hell  (Matt.  x.  28). 

The  spirit,  then,  after  death,  is  in  its 
heaven  or  hell,  and  the  soul  is  separate  from 
it,  and  is  somewhere  on  earth ;  for  the 
resurrection  call  is  heard  "in  the  graves'* 
(John  V.  28,  29),  and  "  the  sea  gives  up  the 
dead  which  are  in  it"  (Rev.  xx.  13).  And 
the  spirit  and  soul,  thus  widely  sundered, 
come  from  "  death  and  hades"  up  again, 
and  in  their  reunion  constitute  the  incor- 
ruptible resurrection-body. 

While  thus  it  seems  plain  that  spirit  and 
soul  are  sundered  in  dying,  and  that  the 
spirit  goes  at  once  in  perpetual  rationality 
to  its  heavenly  reward  or  its  woeful  retri- 
bution,   and   that  the    soul    remains    on 
earth  unseen  ;  yet  a  question  less  clearly 
decided  is,  whether  the  soul  has  full  and 
uninterrupted  consciousness  in  its  separation 
from  the  spirit.    Old  Testament  saints,  with 
all  their  faith  in  covenant  promises  and 
coming  spiritual  inheritance,  had  less  distinct 
conceptions  of  death  and  the  resurrection 
than  were  attained  through  gospel  instruc- 
tions.   Their  view  was  through  the  stillness 
of  the  dead  in  their  dark  sepulchres  as  appre- 
hended by  sense,  yet  the  revelation  made  to 
them,  and  the  inspiration  communicated  by 
them,  fully  recognize  continued  existence, 
and  expected  conscious  experiences,  to  come. 
Deceased  patriarchs  and  kings  slept  with 
their  fathers,  but  the  sleepers  individually 
were  there  together.    The  spirit  departed 
and  the  soul  detained  below  were  dimly 
conceived,  yet  a  slumbering  sense  and  an 
enduring  personality  was  held  sacred  and 
constant  in  the  Old  Testament  faith.    Still 
the   slumbering   part   was  to  them  jnost 
prominent.     So  with  Job  :  "  0  that  thou 
wouldest  hide  me  in  the  grave,  that  thou 
wouldst  keep  me  secret,  until  thy  wrath  be 
past,  that  thou  wouldst  appoint  me  a  set 


time  and  deliver  me"  (Job  xiv.  13).   David 
says  of  his  enemies  slain  in  battle:  ''The 
stout-hearted  are  spoiled,  they  have  slept 
t&eir  sleep  ;  and  none  of  the  men  of  migbt 
have  found  their  hands"  (Ps,  Ixxvi.  5).   And 
Solomon  writes :   "  There  is  no  work,  nor 
device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the 
grave,  whither  thou  goest"  (EccL  ix.  10). 
Especially  is  to  be  noted  the  solemnly  striking 
scene,  when  the  prophet  represents  the  king 
of  Babylon  cut  down  in  his  pride  and  sent 
into  the  abodes^of  the  dead  :   "  Hell  from 
beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee  at 
thy  coming  :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee, 
even  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth ;  it  hath 
raised  up  from  their  thrones,  all  the  kings  of 
the  nations"  (Isa.  xiv.  9).    These  kings  were 
quiet  and  still  in  their  tombs,  ''l}ing  ip 
glory,  every  one  in  his  own  house,"  and 
though  roused  at  his  coming,  they  yet  fall 
back  in  their  slumber,  and  this  mightiest 
monarch  of  them  all  is  denied  a  place  among 
them,  and  ''  cast  out  as  a  carcass  trodden 
under  foot."    The  dead   sleep,  but  have 
occasional   wakings    in    partial   consdons- 
ness. 

The  New  Testament  representation  is  also 
that  of  rest  or  sleep  in  death  :  '*  Our  friend 
Lazarus  sleepeth ;  but  I  go  that  I  may  awake 
him  out  of  sleep"  (John  xi.  1 1).  And  a  voice 
cries  from  heaven  to  John  in  his  Patmos 
exile,  "  Write,  blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth ;  yea.saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours"  (Rev.  xiv.  13).  The  souls  of  the 
martyrs  cry  out  from  their  seclusion  "under 
the  altar"  for  avenging  judgments  on  living 
persecutors,  and  though  robed  for  glory  it  was 
said  to  them,  "  that  they  should  yet  rest  for 
a  little  season"  until  all  coming  persecutions 
shall  have  ended  (Rev.  vi.  9-11).  In  the 
coming  millenial  glory  "  the  soub"  of 
beheaded  witnesses  for  Jesus  live  mid  reigQ 
vrith  Christ  after  a  special  resurrection  (Rev. 
XX.  4) ;  but  all  through  the  gospel,  while  the 
.  spirit  is  free  the  soul,  like  Stephen's,  slecfs 
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or  rests.  The  separate  soul^  eyen  in  wakefdl 
eonsdottsness,  could  have  only  animal  sense 
and  not  spiritual  reason,  and  this  may 
accoont  for  the  obscurity  in  which  the  Bibfe 
leaves  its  experience  during  its  isolation. 
However  it  may  be  in  this  intermediate  state, 
it  has  participated  with  the  spirit  in  forming 
character  in  time,  and  with  the  spirit  must 
participate  in  the  rewards  of  eternity. 

We  have  thus,  both  a  speculative  and  a 
scriptural  conception  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion, and  they  are  manifestly  alike,  each  to 
each.  The  conception  is  no  abstract  deduc- 
tion yh^m  the  facts,  but  an  unirersal  and  a 
necessary  pre-reqmsite  far  the  facts.  The 
facts  themselves  could  not  have  been,  if 
precisely  this  constitution  of  humanity  had 
not  first  been.  It  is  a  truth  for  the  insight 
of  the  comprehensive  reason,  and  not  at  all 
for  the  reflective  understanding.  It  fiilly 
prepares  us  for  apprehending  an  intelligent 
gionnd  of  faith  for  our  last  general  pro- 
position. 

IIL  The  Ceetainty  and  Identity  of  a 
Resukbection  Body. 

Man's  constitution  is  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
and  death  separates  soul  and  spirit,  and 
dissolves  the  earthy  body,  and  there  can  be 
no  riting  again  except  as  in  the  rising  we 
have  the  identical  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
which  were  in  the  dying. 

Many  scripture  passages,  and  some  ex- 
tended paragraphs,  teach  the  doctrine,  and 
present  varied  points  of  view  of  a  general 
resurrection,  but  the  one  comprehensive 
account  is  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  A  careful  exposition  of  the  entire 
subject  is  here  made,  and  a  plain,  passing 
commentary  on  this  will  admit  also  all 
desirable  reference  to  any  other  scripture 
notices  of  the  doctrine. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  to  the 
thirty-fifth  verse,  attention  is  confined  to 
the  facts  of  Paul's  preaching  the  truth  of 
Christ's  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  in  ac- 


cordance with  all  apostolic  example,  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  their  confession  of  faith  in 
the  same,  and,  then,  reasoning  therefrom  to 
their  consequent  obligation  to  accept  the 
faith  of  the  resurrection  of  aU  those  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus,  and  to  live  in  accordance 
with  such  a  belief.  The  course  of  the  argu- 
ment here  admits  of  embracing  in  the  con- 
clusion only  the  resurrection  of  Christian 
believers,  and  were  there  only  this  statement 
of  the  doctrine  we  should  not  have  any 
revelation  of  the  raising  up  of  the  wicked 
firom  death.  Other  portions  of  scripture 
reveal  all  we  need  to  know  of  the  rising 
of  the  wicked  dead ;  and  what  is  here  given 
will  satisfy  all  speculation  about  the  identity 
of  all  raised  human  bodies.  But  well  aware 
that  there  was,  and  still  would  be,  much 
question  and  scruple  about' the  doctrine,  and 
that,  from  alleged  intrinsic  absurdity  and 
self-contradiction  in  the  very  conception  of 
raising  up  the  old  dead  to  a  new  life  in  the 
same  body,  there  would  be  unbehevers,  the 
apostle  proceeds  to  a  full  philosophical  eluci- 
dation of  the  mystery.  "  How  are  the  dead 
raised  up?  And  with  what  body  do  they 
come?"  (verse  35).  There  is  herein  con- 
densed the  many  sources  of  disbelief  and 
perplexity  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  and  the  questionings  about  it 
may  be  proposed  either  captiously  or  honestly. 
The  apostle,  in  his  answer,  regards  first  the 
"  what  body  ?"  not  the  "  how  raised  ?" 

"Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is 
not  quickened  except  it  die;  and  that  which 
thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  which 
shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of 
wheat  or  some  other  grain ;  but  God  giveth 
it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to 
every  seed  his  own  body"  (v.  36,  37).  The 
whole  import  is,  that  a  criminal  ignorance 
lies  at  the  source  of  all  your  scruples.  The 
old  body  must  die,  and  the  new  body  must 
come  out  of  it,  and  not  in  elemental  matter 
and  form  as  the  old  body,  but  modified  ac- 
cording to  God's  pleasure  and  yet  to  each 
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individual  still  his  onm  body.  The  analogy 
is  not  to  the  power  working,  but  to  the 
necessity  of  the  dying  of  the  old  that  the 
new  may  be  raised  from  it.  Jesus  Christ 
also  used  the  same  analogy,  not  to  the  point 
of  teaching  how  his  dead  body  could  be 
raised  to  life  again,  but  the  necessity  for  his 
death  and  resurrection  in  order  that  an  ex- 
tended church  of  believers  might  be  raised 
up  in  the  world.  "Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but 
if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit" 
(John  xiL  24).  All  the  mystery  of  how  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  is  left  unsolved  by  this 
reference  to  the  sprouting  wheat;  but  the 
necessity  for  its  dying  in  order  that  the  fruit 
may  come  is  made  plain,  as  is  also  the  fact 
that  the  raised  product  is  a  changed  body, 
and  yet  an  outcome  from  the  old  body. 

And  now  that.  God  may  make  any  such 
modification  of  elemental  matter  and  form 
in  bodies  as  he  pleases  is  manifest  from  what 
he  is  everywhere  doing,  not  only  in  the 
vegetable  world,  but  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  the  material  bodies  on  earth  and  in  the 
heavens.  "  All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh ; 
but  there  is  one  kind  of  flesh  of  men,  another 
flesh  of  beasts,  another  of  fishes,  and  another 
of  birds.  There  are  also  celestial  bodies, 
and  bodies  terrestrial ;  but  the  glory  of  the 
celestial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial 
is  another.  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and 
another  glory  of  the  moon,  another  glory  of 
the  stars ;  for  one  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory"  (verses  39-41).  Univeisally, 
God  is  making  bodies  diffiBiing  in  splendour 
and  excellency  at  His  discretion.  "  So  also 
is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  is  sown 
in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption ; 
it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  zaised  in  glory; 
it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power ; 
it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body.  There  is  a  natural  body, 
and  there  is  a  spiritual  body"  (verses  42-44). 
We  may  pass  all  comment  on  the  changes 


specified  in  the  preceding  verses  till  we  come 
to  the  forty-fourth  verse,  and  here  is  a  dis- 
tinction occurring  of  much  deeper  meaning.    | 
It  discloses  the  conception  already  ol)6enred 
in  the  human  constitution  of  the  combined 
soul  and  spirit  in  each  individual,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  clear  up  the  mystery  in 
the  perpetuation  of  the  same  body  through 
the  transformations  of  the  resurrection.  The 
"  natural  body"  here  is  not  the  "pl^sicd 
animal,"  as  before  referred   to  by  ub  in 
2  Pet.  ii.  12,  for  the  merely  physical  ammal 
has  no  independent  sentiency,  as  a  soul  which 
can  survive  death  and  pass  essentially  oyer 
into  an  imperishable  resurrection-state,  but 
that  which  is  sown  is  a  "psychical  body" 
of  essentially  balanced  forces  held  by  the 
sentient  life  in  substantial  combination,  and 
which  cannot  be  separated  when  the  elements 
of  corruptible  flesh  and  blood  and  bones 
built  upon  it  shall  dissolve  in  death.   There 
can  be  no  creation,  as  an  outer  manifestation 
in  space  and  time,  of  either  pure  sense  or 
pure  reason,  except  as  they  are  made  to  take 
on  and  be  infused  through  substantial  forces 
that  may  be  used  by  them  as  their  e^ential 
bodies ;  and  thus  in  our  mortal  constitution 
"  there  is  a  psychical  body,"  and  "  there  i3 
a  pneumatical  body," — ^more  vemacuiarly 
rendered  a  soul-body  and  a  spirit-body,— 
which  now  underlies  and  sustains  our  earthy 
organism  of  continually  fleeting  elements. 
The  soul-body  is  sown  in  death ;  the  spirit- 
body  is  not  sown  with  it,  but  goes  to  God  at 
the  dying  moment.  So  much  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  apostle's  explanation  of  the 
query :  "  With  what  bodies  do  they  come?" 
He  then  turns  to  teach  "  how  the  dead 
are  raised  up."    "  And  so  it  is  written,  the 
first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul ;  the 
last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit 
Howbeit    that    was    not    first    which  is 
spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural ;  and 
afterward   that   which   is   spiritual    The 
first  man   is  of  the  earth,    earthy;  the 
second  man  is  tha  Lord    torn   heaven' 
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(Tenes  4S-47).      That   tkere    is   in    the 
haman    constitation     such     a    psychical 
body  as  above  affinned  is  here  conclusiyely 
proired  &om  the  inspired  record  of  man's 
oiigiDal  creation.    ''  The  Lord  God  formed 
nan  from  the   dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ; 
and  man  became  a  living  soul"  (Gen.  ii.  7). 
The  inspiration  of  the  Creator,  conferring 
die  rational  spirit  in  the  image  of   Grod, 
superinduced  the  spiritual  upon  the  sentient, 
and  80  man's  ''  living  soul ''  was  originally  a 
divinely  inspired  soul.    And  such  constitu- 
tion of  the  first  Adam  as  combined  spirit 
and  sonl  is  the  occasion  for  introducing  the 
desired  statement  of  how  the  last  Adam  was 
constituted ;  not  as  man,  with  merely  the 
human   soul   and    spirit,    but    a    higher 
spirituality,  which  was  "  a  quickening,"  or 
a  "  life-making,  spirit."    The  precise  mean- 
ii]g  of  this  superior  prerogative  of  the  second 
Adam  is  given  by  the  evangelist :  "  For  as 
the  Father    raiseth    up    the    dead    and 
quickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth 
whom  he  will "  (John  v.  21).    And  to  the 
same  purport  the  same  evangelist   gives 
Christ's  words  again :  "  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the   life:    he  that  believeth  in  me, 
taongh  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live" 
(Johnxi.  25).     Sentient  animals  preceded 
nun,  and  man's  sentient  life  is  first  in  order, 
and  the  spirit  is  superinduced  upon  it  in 
conferring  rationality  on  man ;  and  so  the 
humanity  in  the  last  Adam  is  precedent  in 
Older,  and  ilie  life-making  Spirit  is  super- 
imposed on  the  human.    The  first  man  as 
^ul  and  q)irit  was  enveloped  in  an  earthy 
t^j,  and  waa  thus   ''  earth-made  "  ;  ^but 
the  second  man — ^truly  human,  as  earthy, 
sentient,  and  spiritual — ^was   yet  the   pre- 
existing "  Lord  from  heaven." 

And  now,  just  here,  we  shall  attain 
additional  light  on  this  pre-existing  spirit 
of  Christ  and  his  power  to  raise  the  dead, 
if  we  compare  this  text  of  1  Cor.  xv.  47  with 
tUtm  1  Pet.  iiL  18-21 :  ."For  Christ  also 


hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God  ; 
being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but 
quickened  by  the  Spirit :  by  which  also  he 
went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison ; 
which  sometime  were  disobedient,  when 
once  the  long-suffering  of  Qod  waited 
in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark 
was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is 
eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water. 
The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism 
doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God) 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ;  who 
is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  God ;  angels  and  powers  being  made 
subject  unto  him."  The  two  scriptures 
reciprocally  elucidate  each  other.  In  Peter 
we  have  the  quickening  which  raised  Christ 
firom  death)  and  in  Corinthians  we  have 
that  which  raises  all  the  dead.  Christ  was 
"quickened  by  the  Spirit;"  but  in  order 
unmistakably  to  designate  this  Spirit  by 
which  Christ  was  quickened,  Peter  refers  to 
the  clearest  and  earliest  case  on  record  where 
the  Jehovah-Spirit  had  wrought  in  the 
world,  and  affirms  that  the  Spirit  which 
quickened  the  crucified,  dead  and  buried 
body  of  Christ  was  the  Spirit  which  preached 
to  spirits  in  prison  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and 
so  his  own  .pre-existing  Spirit,  and  nothing 
that  pertained  to  his  mere  humanity.  Such 
design  in  Peter's  reference  to  the  times  of 
Noah  determines  the  interpretation  to  be 
given  of  his  version  of  the  Mosaic  account 
found  in  Gen.  vL,  about  which  there  has 
been  so  much  diversity  and  perplexity.  It 
must  be  understood  of  what  Christ's  pre- 
existing Spirit  did  in  Noah's  days.  The 
account  gives  the  licentious  intercourse  of 
the  sons  of  Seth,  called  "  sons  of  God,"  with 
the  daughters  of  Cain,  called  "  daughters  of 
men,"  at  the  early  peopling  of  the  earth ; 
and  this  rejection  of  religious  restraint  in- 
duced the  most  ambitious  and  monstrous 
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crimes,  constituting  the  "giants"  and  "mighty 
men"  of  those  days.  And  Jehovah  said  : 
"  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man, 
for  that  he  also  is  flesh"  (verse  3).  Man  was 
so  given  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  divine 
honour  demanded  a  cessation  of  the  gracious 
spiritual  striving,  and  God  fixed  the  period 
of  forbearance  by  saying:  "Yet  his  days 
shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years." 
This  final  determination  of  Jehovah  shut  up 
the  spirits  of  the  antediluvians  to  certain 
coming  retribution,  just  ad  his  vindictive  pur- 
pose reserves  the  angels  that  kept  not  their 
first  estate  "in  everlasting  chains  under 
darkness  unto  the  great  day"  (Jude  verse  6). 
To  these  spirits,  imprisoned  in  the  period  of 
fixed  forbearance,  the  Jehovah-Spirit  went 
and  preached  in  and  by  the  preaching  of 
Noah  (ii.  Peter  ii.  5),  ^and  saved  the  few, 
eight  souls,  of  the  family  of  Noah  in  the 
ark  from  the  flood  of  water — a  like  typical 
figure  of  salvation  as  that  of  Christian  bap- 
tism through  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
and  reigning  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  "striving" 
and  '^  preaching"  while  the  ark  was  preparing 
was  by  the  same  Spirit  that  "  quickened" 
Jesus'  dead  body,  and  also  that  which  Paul, 
in  the  Corinthian  Epistle,  says  made  "  the 
last  Adam  a  quickening  Spirit,"  and  also  "the 
last  Adam  the  Lord  from  heaven."  "  How, 
then,  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?"  Jesus  Christ 
answers:  "I  have  power  to  lay  down  my 
life,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again" 
(John  X.  18).  "  This  is  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  nie,  that  everyone  which  seeth  the  Son 
and  believeth  on  him  may  have  everlasting 
life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day" 
(John  V.  40).  And  thus  both  questions  of 
"  what  body?"  and  "  how  raised?"  are  fairly 
answered. 

But  though  Jesus  Christ  be  "a  quickening 
Spirit,"  and  "  the  Lord  from  heaven,"  and 
has  "  power"  to  raise  the  dead,  as  he  will, 
yet  in  this  change  of  the  dying  and  the 
rising  there  is  still  farther  difficulty.  "  As  is 
the  earthy,  such  are  they  also  that  are  earthy; 


and  as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also 
that  are  heavenly.  And  as  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear 
the  image  of  the  heavenly"  (verses  48, 49). 
Jesus'  human  body  was  earthy,  as  ours  is 
earthy;  his  pre-existent  personality  was 
heavenly,  as  we  are  to  become  heavenly; 
here  is  a  glorious  transformation,  but  how 
shall  the  body  pass  frx)m  what  it  has  been  to 
what  it  shall  be  ? 

"  Now  this  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incomiption. 
Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery  ;  we  shall  not 
all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the 
last  trump;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incomiptiUe, 
and  we  shall  be  changed.      For  this  cor- 
ruption must  put  on  incomiption,  and  this 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality.    So  when 
this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incor* 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on 
immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  sajring  that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory"  (verses  50-54).  Here  is  farther 
explanation  about  the  "  coming  body."    To 
suppose  that  the  earthy  elements  making  the 
flesh  and  bones  of  our  terrestrial  oi^ganism 
constitute  the   proper   body,  and  have  in 
themselves  its  permanent  identity  and  in- 
dividuality, is  to  introduce  absurdity  and 
self-contradiction  into  the  very  conception 
of  the  resurrection,  and  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  intelligent  faith  that  the  same 
dying  body  shall  be  perpetuated  in  therisiui^; 
body,  and  enter  upon  an  eternal  spiritual! 
inheritance.    Material  flesh  and  blood  con- 
tinually  change     their    elements,    passing 
on  and  o£f,  while  the  essential  body  abidt^J 
and   this    corruptible  "cannot  inherit  in- 
comiption." The  earthy  dead  bodies,  and  the 
earthy  bodies  that  when  the   tramp  shall 
sound  shall  not  then  have  died,  neither  o\ 
them  can  "  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly/^ 
The  apostle  directly  and  very  plainly  applies 
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theconceptionof  thehuman constitution  here 
jnst  as  we  have  before  considered  it. 

The  psychical  body  of  substantial  forces, 
which  the  sentient  soul  pervades  and  holds 
in  permaDent  combination,  is  essentially  the 
body  of  the  man,  and  on  which  the  fleeting 
dements  of  the  earth-made  organism  gather 
and  succesaiyely  pass  away ;  and  this,  with  its 
material  envelopment,  at  death  is  that  which 
is  sown  as  the  grain  in  the  ground.    At  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet  the  separated  spirit 
reunites  with  the  soul,  and  this  essential 
psychical  body,  with  its  earthy  elements  left 
behind,   is    "  raised    incorruptible ;"    and 
because  the   spirit  henceforth  keeps   and 
gnides  it,  this  psychical    body,  as    sown, 
becomes  in  the  resurrection  the   glorious 
^iritual  body.     Instantly  as  the  dead  arise, 
the  material  flesh  and  blood  of  the  living 
generation  disserves  in  ''  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,"  and  the  soul  and  spirit  not  having 
been  separate  in  death  hold  still  their  unity 
and  integrity  in  the  case  of  each  individual. 
The  entire  human  family  of  dead  and  living 
at  the  resurrection   morning    stand    thus 
together,  immortal  and  indestructible,  and 
ftniversally    "death    is    swallowed    up    in 
^■toiy."    Here  closes  this  wonderful  apos- 
tolic exposition  of  the  general  resurrection. 
This  raising  the  dead  and  inunediately 
thereafter  changing  the  living  is  in  accor- 
<lance  with  another  representation  by  the 
*ffle  apostle :  "  For  this  we  say  unto  you 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are 
aEve  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the 
W  shall   not  prevent  them   which    are 
asleep.     For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
fr>m  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of 
the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God ; 
^  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.    Then 
*e  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught 
lip  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet 
^  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  shall  we  be  ever 
»ith  the  Lord"  (1  Thess.  iv.  15-17).    The 
fite  order  is  here  as  before ;  the  dead  in 
^sA&t  first  arise,  then  the  living  are  changed. 


and  both  enter  together  the  heavenly  state. 
And  so  also  we  get  help  to  interpret  the 
account  of  Christ's  resurrection.  At  his 
crucifixion  the  parted  spirit  went  to  God  in 
heaven.  The  soul  stayed  behind,  and  may 
have  still  retained  the  fleshly  organism  about 
it  which  ''saw  no  corruption,''  and  remained 
there  in  the  unseen  state,  as  Hades,  till  his 
resurrection.  From  the  necessity  of  giving 
sensible  testimony  to  his  rising,  the  reunion 
of  soul  and  spirit  quickened  the  whole  earthy 
body  of  "  flesh  and  bones,"  and  Jesus  spoke 
and  walked  and  ate  and  was  handled  as 
before  his  death.  But  though  raised  in 
flesh  and  blood,  as  was  Lazarus,  he  died  not 
again  as  Lazarus  did.  The  earthy  part  was 
dissolved  at  his  ascension,  "  and  a  cloud 
received  him  out  of  sight,"  just  as  at  the 
last  day  the  earthy  bodies  of  living  saints 
are  changed,  when  caught  up  to  meet .  the 
raised  dead  "  in  the  clouds." 

We  have  yet  another  remarkable  passage, 
in  Paul's  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
generally  inclusive  of  the  condition  and 
experience  of  good  men  after  death,  although 
the  end  in  view  does  not  induce  to  the 
particular  distinguishing  between  soul  and 
spirit,  nor  to  their  separation  in  death  and 
reunion  at  the  resurrection.  It  assumes  the 
human  constitution  to  be,  as  so  carefully 
represented  by  him  in  his  first  Epistle,  a 
combination  of  an  earthy  body,  sentient  soul, 
and  rational  spirit,  and  uses  so  much  of  this 
conception  as  is  needed  for  his  immediate 
design,  without  regard  to  the  old  difficulties 
about  "  how  the  dead  are  raised,"  and  "  with 
what  bodies  they  come,"  which  had  been 
already  obviated  by  him.  Both  what  he 
here  uses  and  what  he  passes  over  corrobo- 
rate the  truths  taught  in  the  more  minute 
specifications  of  the  first  Epistle.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  second  Epistle  he,  is 
defending  the  authority  of  his  apostolic  office 
and  maintaining  the  consistency  of  his  apos- 
tolic deportment  against  the  calumnies  of 
opposers;    and,  among   other   appropriate 
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considerations,  he  appeals  to  their  conscious- 
ness of  the  sincerity  and  fidelity  of  his  plain 
preaching  the  truth  to  the  Gorinthiaas,  and 
the  perpetual  persecutions  thereby  induced, 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  state  the  abundant 
consolation  he  finds  under  his  trials  from  the 
clear  anticipation  of  the  '"  eternal  weight  of 
glory"  which  is  to  follow.  And  it  is  in  this 
connection  we  have  the  remarkable  passage 
referred  to  above. 

"  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens"  (ii.  Cor.  v.  1). 
The  body  of  flesh,  blood,  and  bone  in  which 
is  our  terrestrial  abode,  and  where  we  pass 
our  probationary  life,  is  but  a  frail  tent, 
fabricated  of  perishing  materials,  and  if  at 
any  time  it  shall  be  taken  to  pieces,  we  have 
another  house  not  manufactured  of  dissolving 
elements,  but  God-built  and  eternal  in 
heaven.  In  the  contemplation  of  this  there 
was  sufficient  support  for  every  affliction, 
and  he  expands  the  theme  to  the  Corinthians, 
as  he  habitually  had  it  in  his  own  spirit 
amid  his  perils,  and  in  the  prisons  to  which 
his  apostolic  fidelity  had  so  often  brought 
him.  And  if  we  will  keep  close  to  the 
expression  and  intention  of  the  apostle  in 
this  communication,  we  may  set  before  us 
the  very  vision  which  so  sustained  him  in 
his  persecutions,  for  our  support  in  all  ter- 
restrial tribulations. 

''  For  in  this  we  groan,  earnestly  desiring 
to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is 
from  heaven ;  if  so  be  that  being  clothed 
we  shall  not  be  found  naked.  For  we  that 
are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan  being  bur- 
dened; not  that  we  would  be  unclothed, 
but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be 
swallowed  up  of  life"  (verses  2-4).  The  literal 
meaning  is  here  as  closely  kept  by  saying 
"  covered  with  our  house"  as  "  clothed  upon 
with  our  house,"  and  the  unseemly  figure  of 
taking  a  house  as  a  garment  should,  if  prac- 
ticable be,  by  all  means  avoided.    In  our 


common  rendering  this  violation  of  metaphor, 
with  other  more  serious  errors,  has  manifestly 
been  occasioned  by  the  mistake  that  'Hhe 
building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  mth 
hands,"  means  the  resurrection-body,  just  as 
"  the  earthy  house  of  this  tabernacle"  meaos 
our  terrestrial  organism.    But  such  meaning 
is  inadmissible.     The  body  raised  is  the 
body  that   has   been  sown,  wliich  is  the 
"psychical  body,"  yet  not  inclusive  of  the 
perishable  elements  of  "flesh  and  blood, 
which  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Nor  can  the  several  additional  solecisms 
hence  following  be  tolerated  ;  viz.,  that  the 
resurrection  body  is  put  over  the  flesh  and 
blood  organism ;  and  that  while  the  earthy 
body  is  here  in  probation,  the  resurrection 
body  is  in  heaven,  and  to    come  "from 
heaven  ;"  and  that  living  saints  "  earnestly 
desire"  to  have  the  heavenly  body  first  put 
on  to  the  earthy  body,  lest  in.  the  interval 
between  earth  and  heaven  the  saint ''  shall 
be  found  naked."    If  we  strictly  observe  the 
rules  for  metaphorical  representation,  and 
keep  in  clear  view  the  apostle's  intention  to 
show  how  he  was  supported  in  his  official 
burdens  and  persecutions,  we  may  avoid  all 
these  improprieties  and  positive  errors. 

The  following  free  paraphrase  will  give 
correctly  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
apostolic  meaning.  While  in  this  perishable 
tent  of  our  earthy  body  we  continually  suffer 
both  from  its  own  firailty  and  its  insufficient 
protection ;  and  we  earnestly  desire  to  he 
sheltered  in  our  house  which  is  from  heaven, 
since  thus  protected  we  shall  no  more  he 
open  to  these  afflictions.  Not  that  we  want 
merely  to  get  away  from  bodily  trials,  bat 
we  long  for  the  home  where  all  mortal  ills 
are  lost  in  endless  life.  The  personality  here, 
"  groaning"  and  "  earnestly  desiring,"  is  the 
rational  human  spirit  seeking  for  immortal 
heavenly  rest,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for 
the  sharp  distinctions  made  between  the 
psychical  and  pneumaiical  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  severance  of  soul  and  spirit  in 
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death  and  identical  reunion  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, as  had  been  the  case  in  his  former 
Epistle  (1  Cor.  xv.  44).  Not  any  question 
is  here  about  sameness  of  body,  and  only 
the  coDsideration  of  a  better  dwelling ;  and 
the  entire  figure  is  kept  throughout  by  the 
passiDg  from  a  firail  and  suffering  residence 
to  a  pennanent  and  safe  abode  with  no 
notion  of  a  body  put  off  or  put  on  like  a 
garment.  This  was  Paul's  habit  of  mind  and 
method  of  relief  amid  his  trials,  to  look 
away  from  all  perils  in  the  house  below  to 
the  honse  above,  and  so  to  kindle  and  keep 
in  constant  intensity  a ''  desire  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ"  as  better  than  anjrthing 
earthly. 

Even  Old  Testament  saints  confessed  they 
veie  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth,  an^ 
that  they  desired  a  better  country,  that  is, 
a  heavenly  (Heb.  xi.  13-16).  And  Abraham 
looked  also  "for  a  city  which  hath  founda- 
tions, whose  builder  and  maker  is  God" 
(verse  10).  How  much  more  clearly  and 
folly  could  New  Testament  saints  anticipate 
going  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly 
house,  since  Jesus,  on  the  eve  of  his  cruci- 
fixion, had  said  to  his  defenceless  disciples  : 
"  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions ; 
if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I 
goto  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go 
^d  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come 
^gain  and  receive  you  to  myself,  that  where 
i  am  there  ye  may  be  also"  (John  ziv.  2,3). 
The  earthly  tent  falls  in  ruins  ;  the  spiritual 
personality  goes  out  from  it  into  the  Gk>d- 
built  house — ^the  "  Father's  house" — which 
W  its  prepared  mansions  sufficient  for  all 
his  spiritual  children. 

"  Now  he  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the 
^-same  thing  is  God,  who  also  hath  given 
unto  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit.  There- 
fore we  aze  always  confident,  knowing  that 
whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body  we  are 
absent  from  the  Lord ;  for  we  walk  by  £uth, 
liot  by  sight :  We  are  confident,  I  say,  and 
^^iUing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body, 


and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.  Where- 
fore we  labour,  that,  whether  present  or  absent 
we  may  be  accepted  of  him"  (verses.  5-9). 
God  has  wrought  in  us,  and  prepared  us  for 
this  heavenly  house,  just  as  he  has  prepared 
this  abode  for  us,  and  has  given  the  pledge 
of  his  Spirit  for  our  inheritance  of  it ;  hence 
our  confidence  of  its  possession.  And  we 
know  that  while  our  home  is  in  the  earthy 
body  we  are  exiled  from  the  home  where  the 
Lord  is ;  for  we  journey  onward  to  it  in 
faith,  and  have  not  yet  its  fruition  ;  and  in 
this  our  confidence  we  choose  rather  to  be 
exiled  bom  this  terrestial  home,  and  be  at 
home  where  the  Lord  is,  in  the  heavenly 
mansions.  His  approbation  alone  gives  home- 
contentment  anywhere,  and  thus  our  great 
effort  is  to  be  accepted  by  him,  whether  in 
the  heavenly  or  the  earthly  house. 

''  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ ;  that  every  one  may 
receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according 
to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad  Knowing,  therefore,  the  terror  of  the 
Lord,  we  persuade  men ;  but  we  are  made 
manifest  unto  God :  and  I  trust  also  are 
made  manifest  in  your  consciences"  (verses 
10,  11).  The  apostle  evidently  expected, 
when  he  went  out  from  the  perishing  earthly 
house,  to  go  at  once  to  the  heavenly  home, 
and  there  be  in  communion  with  the  Lord. 
But  his  acceptance  by  the  Lord,  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  must  be  made  publicly  mani- 
fest, and  the  retribution  rendered  for  every 
deed  done  in  the  body,  good  and  bad,  must 
be  openly  shown  to  be  righteous ;  hence  "  all 
must  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ."  It  would  have  been  a  needless 
repetition  to  have  introduced  here  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  resurrection  before  the 
judgment.  The  apostle  had  already,  in  his 
first  Epistle  to  them,  taught  fully  this  doc- 
trine, and  let  them  know  that  in  the  human 
constitution  there  was  a  "  pyschical  body" 
and  a  ''  pneumatical  body" ;  that  the 
psychical   was   sown   in    death,    and  the 
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spiritual  lived  with  God ;  that  at  the  resur- 
rection there  was  to  be  a  reunion  of  soul  and 
spirit  combined  in  an  imperishable  body — 
the  same  that  had  lived  on  earth,  with  its 
material  elements  of  flesh  and  blood  fallen 
ofi'  and  passed  away ;  and  he  omits  all  repre- 
sentation of  this  resurrection  scene,  that  he 
may  contemplate  the  more  intently  the  per- 
sonal going  out  from  the  earthly  to  the 
heavenly  home ;  but  it  is  important  to 
admonish  them  of  the  great  and  terrible 
judgment-day  which  is  coming,  as  a  motive 
for  constant  solicitude  to  have  Christ's  appro- 
bation. He  and  they  were  to  pass  this  rigid 
scrutiny,  and  the  terror  of  it  made  him 
faithful  to  persuade,  and  should  make  them 
prompt  in  yielding  to  his  persuasion.  He 
knew  that  this  his  apostolic  fidelity  was 
manifest  to  God,  and  he  also  trusted  that  he 
had  their  consciences  as  witnesses  of  his 
sincerity. 

And  now,  interpreted  as  above,  this  pas- 
sage of  ii.  Cor.  V.  fully  accords  with  i.  Cor. 
XV.,  and  goes  directly  to  confirm  our  above 
idea  of  humanity  as  the  constant  truth  of 
man's  constitution  running  through  the 
scriptures.  On  earth,  man  is  made  up  of  a 
psychical  and  a  spiritual  body  in  a  perish- 


able flesh-and-blood  body ;   in  death,  Iiis 
individuality  is  impaired  by  the  separation 
of  soul  and  spirit,  but  his  personahty  is  pre- 
served entire  in  the  spirit's  constant  ration- 
ality ;     and   in  the    New   Jenisalem  the 
reunion  of    soul  and  spirit  gives  the  im- 
perishable resurrection-body   in  the  same 
essential  individuality  that  had  stood  under 
the  fleshly  elements,  and  the  putting  off  of 
this  corruption  has  been  the  putting  on  of 
the  incorruptible.    With  this  comprehensive 
conception  of  humanity  we  harmonize  all 
scripture  declarations  descriptive  of  human 
probationary  life  and  destined  retribution. 
The  facts  of  man's  creation,  his  trial  and 
fall,  his  renewed  probation  under  a  Mediator, 
and  final  return  to  dust,  his  state  after  death, 
and  his  standing  up  again  in  the  resurrection, 
and  then  the   judgment-day   and   eternal 
retribution, — all  are  seen  to  be  harmonious 
parts  in  one  design,  self-consistent,  and  per- 
fectly parallel  with  the  most  rigid  exactions 
of  reason  and  conscience.     The  Bible  riew 
and  the  most  comprehensive  speculative  view 
of  human  being  and  destiny  are  truly  one 
and  the  same  in  the  history  of  the  past,  the 
experience  of  the  present^  and  the  opening 
of  the  unending  future. 


LUKE'S  GOSPEL:  THE  GOSPEL  FOR  THE  GREEKS. 


By  Prof.  D.  S.  Gregory,  Woostor  TTniyersity. 


HE  fact  that  modem  infidelity  has 
made  the  Gospels  a  chief  point  of 
attack,  has  awakened  in  the  Church 
a  new  and  vital  interest  in  the  study  of  this 
portion  of  the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  a 
growing  conviction  in  many  minds  that  the 
weapons  by  which  the  attacks  are  to  be  most 
effectually  met  and  repelled,  must  be  the 
Gospels  themselves,  and  not  arguments 
brought  from  without  them.    This  convic- 


tion has  inspired  the  present  attempt  to  open 
the  way  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Luke. 

The  writer  has  already  stated*  his  hypo- 
thesis of  the  origin  and  design  of  the  Gos- 
pels. That  hypothesis  needs  to  be  here  pre- 
sented in  its  rough  outlines,  that  it  may  be 
before  the  reader's  mind  throughout  the 
present  discussion. 

*  Princeton  Review  October,  1868,  and  July,  ISri. 
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The  Four  Gospels  were  designed  to  com- 
mend Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  whole  world 
ss  the  expected  Deliverer,  so  as  to  secure  the 
submission  of  the  world  to  him.     Matthew 
wrote  for  the  Jew,  the  man  of  divine  revela- 
tion, or  of  prophecy ;  Mark,  for  the  Roman, 
the  man  of  power ;  Luke,  for  the  Greek,  the 
man  of  broad  humanity ;  and  Jolin,  for  the 
Christian,  the  man  of  faith.     From  the  first, 
we  have  the  Gospel  of  prophetic  fulfilment ; 
from  the  second,  the  Gospel  of  divine  power ; 
from  the  third,  the   Gospel  of  universal 
humanity ;  and  from  the  fourth,  the  Gospel 
of  the  Christian  life.    In  the  first,  Jesus  ap- 
pears as  the  Messiah  of  the  Prophets ;  in  the 
second,  as  the  Almighty  Worker  and  Con- 
queror ;  in  the  third,  as  the  Friend  of  suf- 
fering man ;  and  in  the  fourth,  as  the  Son 
of  God,  the  light  and  life  of  men.  The  three 
Synoptics  thus  prepared  the  Gospel  for  the 
world  of  onspiritual  men,  made  up  of  Jew, 
Koman,  and  Greek  :  while  John  prepared  it 
for  the  Church,  composed  of  men  lifted  up 
out  of  these  races,  and  made  spiritual  by  the 
^nice  of  God  manifested  in  the  new  religion. 
But  these  classes,   for  which  the  Gospels 
were  originally  prepared,  were  representative 
<^la6ses.    Human  nature,  in  all  ages,  is  es- 
sentially made  up  of  these  same  four  ten- 
^iencies  or  temperaments.  The  Four  Gospels, 
in  their  differences  and  contrasts,  are  there- 
fore still  suited  to  meet  the  four-fold  need 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  and  so  to 
be  a  Gospel  for  the  whole  world  to  the  end 
of  time. 

In  the  two  articles  mentioned  above,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the  early 
traditions  of  the  Church,  the  entire  structure 
of  the  Gospels,  according  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  especially  their  respective  pecu- 
^ties,  are  satisfactorily  explained  and 
accounted  for  only  on  the  hypothesis  just 
stated ;  in  the  present  article  a  like  work  is 
attempted  for  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke. 
In  relation  to  the  third  Gospel,  the  pro- 
poaed  explanation  is  as  yet  mere  hypothesis ; 


and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  begin  \vjith 
the  fundamental  question  :  For  whom  was 
the  Gospel  according  to  Luke  written  ? 

Manifestly,  this  Gospel  was  immediately 
addressed  to  the  same  Theophilus  (Luke  i.  3) 
to  whom  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles  was  ad- 
dressed (Acts  i.  1).  The  name  is,  of  course, 
Greek.  Who  he  was  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Some  have  supposed,  from  the  meaning  of 
Theophilus  {lover  of  God),  that  it  was  used 
not  to  represent  any  particular  individual, 
but  Christians  in  general ;  others,  that  he 
was  probably  some  honoured  Greek  Avith 
whom  the  Evangelist  had  been,  at  some 
time,  intimately  associated  ;  while  most  have 
agreed  that  he  was  only  the  representative  of 
a  large  class  to  whom  the  Gospel  had  been 
preached,  and  with  whom  Luke,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  desired  to  leave 
it  as  a  permanent  treasure. 

But,  although  addressed  immediately  to 
Theophilus,  the  most  general  and  trustworthy 
tradition  makes  sufficiently  clear  the  fact, 
tliat  Luke  wrote  this  Gospel  for  the  Greek 
race — one  of  the  three  great  representative 
races  of  which,  in  his  age,  the  civilized  world 
was  made  up. 

Our  first  witness  to  the  fact  is  Irenoms, 
who  flourished  in  the  second  century,  and  was, 
in  his  day,  the  most  celebrated  teacher  in 
that  School  of  Church  teachers  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  labours  of 
the  Apostle  John,  and  which  was  at  once  the 
most  intelligent  and  orthodox  of  the  early 
schools  of  Christianity.  Iren^eus  is  a  most 
competent  and  credible  witness.  His  teacher 
was  Polycarp,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  John. 
He  declares  that  from  Polycarp  he  received 
the  great  facts  concerning  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles,  as  Polycarp  had  received  them  firom 
the  lips  of  the  Apostle  John.  Irenteus*  afiirms 
that  Luke,  the  follower  of  Paul,  wrote  down 
in  a  book  the  Gospel  preached  by  Paul,  for 
the   benefit  of   those  who  had  heard  it. 

• /fen.,  iiL  1 ;  alao  ill  14,1—4. 
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This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Jerome  and 
Eusebius.* 

Origen — ^who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of 
the  third  century,  and  whose  wide  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Church  of 
Palestine  and  Asia  Minor  gave  him  ready 
access  to  the  best  tradition  of  the  early 
Church  on  this  subject — affirms  that  Luke's 
Gospel  was  written  with  a  special  view  to  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  Gentile  world,  par- 
ticularly of  those  who  inhabited  Greece. 
Eusebius  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  accord  with 
this  statement.! 

The  same  tradition  manifestly  lays  pecu- 
liar stress  on  the  practical  aim  of  the  Gospel. 
It  was  written  not  simply  to  give  an  orderly 
historical  account  of  the  great  features  of  the 
career  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  also  for  the 
higher  purpose  of  commending  him  to  the 
Greek — and  to  the  Gentile,  as  represented  by 
the  Greek — ^as  the  Divine  Deliverer,  for  whom 
all  the  world  was  waiting.  It  was  in  sub- 
stance Paul's  preaching  embodied  in  a  book, 
that  in  this  way  he  might  preach  the  incar- 
nate, crucified,  and  risen  Saviour  to  the  Greek 
soul  in  the  world  for  all  coming  time. 

If  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  origin  and. 
aim  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  then 
the  key  to  this  Gos|>el  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Greek  ;  and  the  subject  naturally  presents 
for  answer  two  questions :  What  manner  of 
man  was  the  Greek  ?  and.  How  is  the  third 
Gospel  fitted  to  commend  Jesus  to  the  Greek  ? 

I.  It  must  be  known  what  manner  of  man 
the  Greek  was,  before  it  can  be  known  how 
he  oould  be  reached  and  influenced  by  the 
presentation  of  the  Gospel. 

Every  great  race  shows  some  part  of  man's 
nature  in  unusual  development.  In  the  old 
Jewish  race,  the  spiritual  side,  or  that  part 
of  man  which  links  him  to  God,  was  the  pre- 
dominant element.  The  Jew  belonged  to 
the  race  of  Shem,  which  has  never  done 

*  Hieron,,  Cat.  EocL,  Ser.  7,  eta    Su»eb,,  iiL  i. 
f  Origen,  Ap.  Eiueb.,  tL  25.    Cfreff.  Naxidn,,  Orat, 
XXY.,  etc. 


what  is  considered  the  world's  great  intel- 
lectual work,  but  which  has,  nevertheless, 
made  all  the  grandest  ventures  out  into  the 
domain  of  the  infinite,  and,  as  a  result, 
has  given  mankind  those  three  systems  of 
Theism  which  contain  the  highest  expression 
of  the  human  soul  from  its  spiritual  and 
heavenly  side.  In  the  old  Roman  race,  the 
will,  or  that  part  of  man  which  pushes  to 
action  and  enables  him  to  control  and  mould 
nature  and  mankind,  was  the  predominant 
element.  His  herculean  tasks  and  his 
universal  empire  famish  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  the  human  soul,  as  the  repositoiy 
of  the  energy  for  shaping  the  world  to  law 
and  order.  In  the  old  Greek  race  the 
humanity,  or  that  part  of  man  which  links 
him  to  man,  was  the  predominant  element ; 
the  humanity,  especially,  as  embracing  in- 
tellect, taste,  and  feeling.  He  belonged  to 
that  family  of  Japheth  which  has  done  all 
the  world's  great  intellectual  work — ^given 
it  all  those  grand  secular  literatures  which 
contain  the  highest  expression  of  the  human 
soul  from  its  human  and  earthly  side. 

The  Greek  was  thus,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
the  representative  of  mankind.  In  his  view 
of  the  universe,  man  was  exalted  above  all 
other  beings.  Through  all  the  ages,  in 
literature  and  art,  in  statecraft  and 
gymnastics,  he  was  working  towards  his  one 
great  idea  of  the  perfect  man.  In  his  ideal, 
intellect  and  taste  held  the  supreme  place. 
His  aim  was  not  beauty  merely,  but  human 
beauty ;  not  man  simply,  but  thinking, 
reasoning  man — ^with  his  intellect  full- 
summed,  furthest-reaching,  most  gracefully 
working.  He  accordingly  bequeathed  to  the 
world  the  grandest  models  of  beauty  andoC 
thought  that  the  unaided  human  mind  haa 
ever  produced.  Counting  the  great  poet^ 
of  all  lands  and  ages  on  the  fingers  of  ths 
right  hand.  Homer  is  of  the  number.  Fiatx^ 
and  Aristotle  have  contended  until  the 
present  day  for  the  place  of  authont| 
in    philosophy.      Demosthenes   has   nevtf 
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jet  been  placed  second   on  the   roll   of 
eloquence. 

But  the  Greek  left  himself  more  clearly 
on  record  as  the  man  of  humanity^  by  the 
fact  that  he  deified  and  worshipped  man  in 
aQ  his  gods.  His  religion  was  the  highest  of 
the  idolatries,  the  most  attractive  of  the 
polythdsms.  The  Hindus  asked  men  to 
worship  monstrous  emblems  of  physical 
power;  the^  Egyptians,  life  in  all  its  forms, 
down  to  the  most  repulsive ;  the  Roman, 
Rome  and  the  Emperor.  The  Greek  was 
broader  than  all  these,  the  Greek  idea 
nobler.  Humanity  seemed  most  divine  to 
him— diviner  than  aU  physical  forces,  than 
&11  physical  life,  than  empires  and  emperors ; 
man  himself,  diviner  than  all  his  own  works 
and  than  all  the  world.  The  man  on  earth, 
with  the  grandest  power  of  thought,  and 
beauty  of  speech  and  action,  was  the  highest 
man  for  the  Greek,  and  nearest  the  place 
which  he  thought  the  gods  ought  to  occupy. 

This  characteristic  of  the  Greek  brought 
him  into  sympathy  with  a  larger  class  of 
men  than  the  Jew  or  the  Boman.  They 
were  by  nature  exclusive.  The  Jew  could 
fraternize  readily  with  him  only  who  came 
from  Abraham  and  received  the  prophets  ; 
the  Roman,  with  him  only  who  wielded 
power  in  the  empire,  or  was  bom  to  a  place 
in  the  empire.  The  full-grown  Jew  was  a 
Pharisee ;  the  full-grown  Roman,  a  Caesar  ; 
bnt  the  fiiU-grown  Greek  was  the  world-man. 
Every  man  had  something — and  that  among 
the  chief  things  in  his  manhood — ^in  common 
with  the  Greek*  Man  is  a  thinking,  reason- 
ing being.  He  was  made  to  seek  the  true, 
to  love  the  beautiful,  to  sympathize  with 
human-kind.  All  men  could,  therefore, 
meet  the  Greek  as  they  could  not  the  Jew 
or  the  Boman.  The  Greek  could  meet  all 
the  world  on  the  common  platform  of 
humanity,  as  the  Jew  and  Roman  could 
not 

It  is  evident  that  there  were  some  fearful 
defects  in  that  old  Greek  view  of  things. 


His  religious  system  provided  for  taking 
out  all  the  virtue  from  the  world.  The 
Greek  deified  all  of  man — ^what  was  base  as 
well  as  what  was  truly  noble  and  god-like. 
To  him,  the  passions — even  to  the  basest — 
were  as  god-hke  as  the  virtues ;  Venus  and 
Bacchus  and  Pluto  as  much  gods  as  Jupiter 
and  Apollo  and  Minerva.  It  was  the  ever- 
recurring  and  always  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  poor  fallen  man,  unaided  of  Heaven,  to 
make  a  god  in  his  own  image,  that  should 
satisfy  the  wants  of  his  soul.  His  was  a 
system  that  had  planted  in  its  very  heart  the 
seeds  of  moral  decay  and  death,  and  which 
must,  therefore,  end  in  debasing  man  and  in 
perishing  of  internal  corruption.  It  left  no 
room  for  spirituality.  In  deifying  man,  it 
brought  God  down  to  the  level  of  man  and 
to  the  baseness  of  man.  Man  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  and  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  he  must  make  his  god  for  himself  in 
his  own  image ;  but  he  must  do  it  by  an 
upward  sweep  of  thought,  reaching  the  true 
idea  of  God  by  removing  the  limitations, 
casting  aside  the  defects,  and  exalting  the 
excellences  of  his  own  nature.  The  Greek 
attempted  it  by  making  his  gods  just  like 
himself.  There  was  nothing  heavenly  and 
spiritual  about  them ;  they  were  "  of  the 
earth,  earthy."  His  gods  made  his  religion 
base  and  unspiritual  as  themselves.* 

His  religion  had  in  it  a  lower  kind  of  at- 
tractiveness, but  it  took  out  all  the  grandeur 
of  the  universe.  Instead  of  seeing  the 
Supreme  God  and  Father  everywhere  and 
in  all  things — shining  in  the  beauty,  dazzling 
in  the  glory,  giving  in  the  fruitfulness, 
speaking  in  the  truth — ^he  saw  himself 
imaged  there.  It  was  man's  universe,  not 
Jehovah's.  He  humanized  the  clouds,  the 
forests,  the  rivers,  the  seas — ^peopled  them 
with  deities,  or  half  deities,  with  sat)^^  and 
fauns,  with  muses  and  n3rmphs,  each  of  which 
represented  some  side  of  man's  nature. 

He  set  upon  everything  his  own  image 

*  See  Schlegel,  Bistory  of  Literature^  Lecture  it 
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and  superscription.  If  there  was  any  real 
and  mighty  God,  any  power  irresistibly 
making  for  righteousness  and  yet  overflowing 
with  love,  the  Oreek  had  pushed  him  afar 
off.  At  best  there  remained  but  a  horrid 
dream  of  God  in  all-comprehending  and  re- 
lentless fate.  The  altar  ''to  the  unknown 
god"  became  the  only  Greek  altar  which 
was  in  any  sense  an  altar  to  the  true  God. 

In  short,  the  Greek  theory  blotted  out  the 
other  and  higher  world,  and  left  him  utterly 
worldly,  "  having  no  hope,  and  without  God 
in  the  world."  This  world  was  his  province, 
his  home,  his  grave.  He  sought  his  happi- 
ness in  it.  His  only  wish  was  that  it  might 
last  for  ever.  "The  more  the  Greek  attached 
himself  to  this  world,"  says  F.  W.  Robert- 
son,* "  the  more  the  world  unseen  became  a 
dim  world  of  shades.  The  earlier  traditions 
of  the  deep-thinking  Orientals,  which  his 
forefathers  brought  from  Asia,  died  slowly 
away,  and  any  one  who  reminded  him  of 
them  was  received  as  one  would  now  be  ,who 
were  to  speak  of  purgatory.  The  cultivated 
Athenians  were,  for  the  most  part,  sceptics 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  when 
Paul  preached  at  Athens  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  they  '  mocked.'  This  bright  world 
was  all.  Its  revels,  its  dances,  its  theatrical 
exhibitions,  its  races,  its  baths,  and  academic 
groves,  where  literary  leisure  luxuriated, 
these  were  blessedness,  and  the  Greek's  hell 
was  death.  Their  poets  speak  pathetically 
of  the  misery  of  the  wrench  from  all  that  is 
dear  and  bright.  The  dreadfulness  of  death 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  that 
meet  us  in  those  ancient  writings." 

When  the  Greek  had  voiced  his  wonderful 
thoughts  of  beauty  and  power  in  a  language 
made  for  them  and  by  them,  and,  therefore, 
the  most  perfect  of  the  languages  of  the 
ancient  ages — ^the  one  most  worthy  to  be- 
come the  world-language — ^and  before  the 
blight  and  decay  had  come  upon  him,  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon  appeared,  to  give  the 

*  Sermont,  Fint  Advent  Lecture — ^"TheGreciiin.'* 


world  the    perfected   Greek   thought  and 
speech,  and  so  to  transform  it  into  a  Greek 
world.     Of  the  work  of  Alexander,  Howson 
says,*  "  He  took  up  the  meshes  of  the  net 
of  Greek  civilization,  which  were  lying  in 
disorder  on  the  edges  of  the  Asiatic  shore, 
and  spread  them  over  all  the  countries  which 
he  traversed  in  his  wonderful  campsjgns. 
The  East  and  the  West  were  suddenly  brought 
together.  Separated  tribes  were  united  under 
a  common  government.    New  cities  were 
built  as  the  centres  of  political  life.    liev 
lines  of  communication  were  opened  as  the 
channels  of  commercial  activity.    The  new 
culture  penetrated  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Pisidia  and  Lycaonia.    The  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates became  Greek  rivers.    The  language 
of  Athens  was  heard  among  the  Jewish 
colonies  of  Babylonia ;  and  a  Grecian  Babylon 
was  built  by  the  conqueror  in  Egypt,  and 
called   by   his   name."    When   Alexander 
passed  away,  leaving  his  great  empire  as  a 
legacy  "  to  the  strongest,"  and  that  empire 
was  broken  into  four,  the  four  were  Greek, 
and  Antioch  and  Alexandria  rivalled  Athens 
and  Corinth  as  centres  of  Greek  learning 
and  art. 

So  it  came  about  that  long  before  Christ's 
time  the  whole  thinking  world  was  Greek 
in  its  culture  and  human  sympathies,  as  a 
thinking  world  must  always  be  in  unison 
and  sympathy  with  the  Greek  soul. 

The  Greek  thought  and  culture  had  been 
the  common  possession  of  mankind  for  foor 
centuries,  when  Luke  sent  forth  his  go^ 
from  Antioch.  It  had  done  its  best  f<Mr  the 
world  in  bringing  the  races  together  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  grander  Christian  viev 
of  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  ;  but  it  had, 
nevertheless,  utterly  failed  to  help  the  Greek 
to  attain  to  his  ideal  of  the  perfect  manhood. 
The  vices  of  the  system  had  everywhere 
brought  decay  and  corruption.  The  old 
faith  in  it  was  gone  beyond  possible  recovery. 
Its  beauties  and  graces  remained  in  the 

*  Lift^  Timet,  and  Travdt  of  St,  Paul,  p.  9. 
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memoiy  of  the  race  only  as  ple&sant  dreams 

or  poetic  £Etncies.    Polytheism,  as  always,  had 

brought  dissipation  of  mind.    When  Paul 

entered  Athens  he  found  that    "all    the 

Atlienians  and  strangers  which  were  there, 

spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either 

to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing ;"  and  were 

ready  to  think  him  a  "  babbler  "^  who  should 

have  anght  to  say  of  God  and  immortality. 

A  thirst  for  something  new,  equalled  only  by 

the  despair  of  the  old,  had  everywhere  taken 

possession  of  the  mind  of  the  age.     The 

indiscriminate    worship   of   humanity   had 

ushered  in  the  reign  of  materialism   and 

sensuality,  and  the  Greek  had  almost  ceased 

to  be  more  than  a  reasoning  animal.    The 

worship  of  the  beautiful   had   ended,  as 

always,  in  putting  the  accomplishments  in 

the  place  of  all  manly  and  womanly  virtues. 

In  short,  religion  had  become  a  mockery  and 

virtae  had  perished.    There  was  nothing  left 

to  the  Greek  worth  living  for — no   divine 

i^erhood  to  bear  him  comfort;  no  grand 

nussion  in  this  world  to  gird  and  train  him 

to  power ;  no  golden  age  save  in  the  distant 

psst ;  no  glorious  immortality  in  the  world 

beyond  to  open  before  him  sublime  reaches 

of  progress  and  measureless  heights  of  hope 

-nothing  but  the  earth  and  the  present,  with 

failure  already  crushing  him,  and  death  with 

its  everlasting  sleep  remorselessly  pursuing 

biffl.    Utter  restlessness  and  wretchedness 

had  seized  upon  the  greatest  and  purest 

minds,  and  the  old  undefined  longing  for 

me  divine  man  was  everywhere  verging  to- 

^ard  despair,  save  as  the  Jew  had  quickened 

and  made  it  more  hopeful  by  spreading 

abroad  his  idea  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  coming 

deliverer  of  the  world.    When  the  Gospel 

went  forth  firom  Antioch  for  the  regeneration 

of  the  Greek,  it  found  the  world-language 

waiting  to  bear  its  world-religion  to  this 

longing  and  despairing  race,  and  to  all  who 

had  been  moulded  to  its  ways  of  thinking.* 

*  For  tiie  molt  complete  presentatioii  of  this  sab- 
Jtct,  Ke  Diaiinger,  !l%e  OaUUe  and  the  Jew  in  the 
t^wls  of  At  TempU  of  CkritL 


It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Greek  needed 
an  altogether  peculiar  presentation  of  the 
Gospel.  As  the  Messi^  of  the  prophets, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  an  interest  for  the 
Jew ;  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  almighty  worker 
and  conqueror,  he  had  an  interest  for  the 
Roman;  but  in  neither  of  these  aspects 
would  he  interest  the  thinking  Greek.  A 
Gospel  for  the  Greek  must  be  shaped  by  the 
Greek  idea ;  must  present  the  character  and 
career  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  firom  the  Greek 
point  of  view,  as  answering  to  the  conception 
of  a  perfect  and  divine  humanity  ;  must  ex- 
hibit him  as  adapted,  in  his  power  and  mercy, 
in  his  work  and  mission,  to  the  wants  of  the 
Greek  soul,  and  of  humanity  as  represented 
in  it.  He  must  appear  as  the  perfect  man, 
to  meet  the  Greek  ideal ;  as  the  divine  man, 
to  cure  the  vnretchedness  of  the  despairing 
Greek.  He  must  bring  God  and  the  invisible 
world  near,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  longing 
Greek  soul,  elevate  it  above  itself,  and  bring 
it  into  communion  with  God ;  must  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  Greek  to  see  the  sinfiilness 
of  sin  and  the  beauty  and  desirableness  of 
virtue  and  holiness.  Reason  and  beauty, 
righteousness  and  truth,  dignity  and  earnest- 
ness, must  meet  in  him  in  their  full  splen- 
dour, and  his  divine  tenderness  and  compas- 
sion must  have  universal  sweep.  He  must 
open  the  way  to  a  mission  grand  enough  for 
man,  and  must  bring  to  light  an  immortality 
beyond.  In  short,  the  Gospel  must  meet  the 
true  and  correct  the  false  in  his  ideal. 

To  the  Greek  these  are  the  credentials  of 
Jesus,  no  less  essential  than  prophecy  to  the 
Jew  or  power  to  the  Roman.  Without  them 
there  could  not  even  be  a  reasonable  hope  of 
arresting  his  attention,  much  less  of  leading 
him  to  submit  to  Jesus  as  his  Saviour. 

II.  Whether  such  an  adaptation  to  the 
Greek  character  and  wants  actually  exists  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  Luke,  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  Gospel 
itself.  How  then  is  the  third  Gospel  suited 
to  commend  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  to  the 
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Greek  race  ?     This  is  the  second  great 
question. 

The  hjrpothesis  which  is  to  be  verified  is, 
that  setting  apart  from  all  others  this  man 
of  universal  humanity  whose  character  has 
just  been  sketched,  the  Holy  Ghost  proposed 
to  commend  to  his  acceptance  Jesus,  the 
Nazarene,  as  his  Saviour  and  sovereign,  the 
expected  deliverer  of  the  world,  and  to  do 
.it  in  the  way  best  suited  to  the  Greek 
character  and  antecedents.  If  this  hypothesis 
accords  with  the  facts,  then,  as  Luke  wrote 
by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
Greek,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  character 
and  wanto  will  bring  out  and  explain  the 
peculiarities  of  this  Gospel,  and  give  such 
understanding  of  it  as  nothing  else  can.  It 
is  proposed  to  make  it  appear,  by  considera- 
tions, general  and  particular,  drawn  from  the 
third  Gospel  itself,  and  by  an  analysis,  that 
our  hypothesis  of  its  origin  and  aim  is  the 
true  one,  and  that  the  Greek  idea,  while  it 
makes  clearer  what  is  already  clear,  makes 
luminous  what  is  otherwise  obscure. 

1.  In  general,  the  Gospel  according  to 
Luke  may  be  shown  to  be  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  Greek  soul  in  its  authorship, 
point  of  view,  structure,  and  material. 

(1.)  The  authorship  of  the  third  Grospel 
accords  with  our  hypothesis.  As  Matthew 
was  eminently  fitted  by  his  Jewish  nature 
and  culture  to  embody  the  Gospel  for  the 
Jewish  race ;  Mark,  the  Roman,  by  his 
character,  wide  knowledge  of  the  empire, 
and  intimate  association  with  Peter,  the 
man  of  action,  to  do  the  same  work  for  the 
Boman  race ;  and  John,  by  his  rich  and  ripe 
spiritual  experience  and  deep  sympathy 
with  his  Lord,  to  do  like  work  at  a  later 
day  for  the  gathered  church ;  so  it  may  be 
shown  that  Luke  was  just  the  man  to  give 
shape  to  the  Gospel  for  the  Greek  race. 
Four  things  made  him  the  proper  instrument 
for  this  work:  that  he  was  probably  of 
Greek  origin  ;  that  Antioch  was  the  place  of 
his  birth  and  residence ;    that  he  was  a 


physician  by  profession  ;  and  that  he  was 
the  disciple  and  companion  of  Paul,  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentile  world. 

Trustworthy  tradition,  as  preserved  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,*  has  it  that  Luke  was 
a  native  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  or  at  least 
had  his  usual  residence  there,  and  that  he 
was  a  proselyte  or  follower  of  Paul.    Paul 
places  him  among  those  of  his  fellow-workers 
who  are  not  of  the  circumcision,  or  who,  in 
other  words,  are  of  Gentile  origin.f    Both 
the  Gospel  which  bear  his  name  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  abundantly  show  that 
his  culture  was  Grecian.     He  belonged  to 
a  profession  which  was  at  that  day  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  the 
general  opinion  that  he  was  probably  a 
Greek  proselyte,  first  to  Judaism,  and  after- 
ward to  Christianity.     It  is  certain  that  he 
was  possessed  of  that  Greek  nature  which 
would  bring  him  into  sympathy  with  the 
Greek  soul,  and  enable  him  to  understand 
its  wants. 

That  he  was  a  ph3rsician  appears  fifom  the 
tradition  cited  above,  from  the  statement  of 
Paul  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,t  and 
from  abundant  indications  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  profession,  found  in  his  Gospel  and 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.§  This  was  an 
important  element  in  his  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  Evangelist  of  the  Gentiles.  His 
profession  required  him  to  be  a  man  of  cul- 
ture, gave  him  influence  with  the  more  refined 
classes  of  society,  brought  him  into  sympathy 

•  H.  E.,  ui.,  4 ;  Hieron.,  Ub.  de  writ  Hhuirihn, 
cap.  viL 

t  CoL  iv.,  10-16. 

t  CoL  iv.,  14—"  Luke,  the  beloTed  Phyadjai." 

§  Luke  oonstantly  looks  upon  things  with  the  e^ 
of  a  physician.  For  example,  the  maladies  tliat  aiv 
mentioned  in  this  Gospel  are  described  with  idok 
detaO,  and  partly  indicated  by  their  proper  teduucftl 
names.  The  fever  of  which  Peter's  wif«*s  mother 
was  sick  is  spoken  of  by  Luke  only  (iT.  88)  «>  ^ 
strong,  9k  great  Jtver  (irv/xros  /*€yas),  in  sccoramce 
with  a  scientific  distinction  still  found  in  Gska. 
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with  suffering  htunanity,  made  possible  such 
a  companionship  as  that  which  existed  with 
Fan],  and  made  him  at  oncea  fit  amanuensis 
of  that  Apostle,  and  co-labourer  with  him  in 
giying  the  Gospel  to  the  Greek  world.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  his  Greek  culture 
fitted  him  to  prepare  a  Gospel,  to  which  the 
objection,  sometimes  urged  against  the  other 
Gospels,  that  they  are  the  productions  of 
ignonmt  and  credulous  men,  cannot  possibly 
apply.  He  was  both  able  and  disposed  to 
apply  to  all  the  facts  before  him  the 
sctentific  tests  properly  applicable  to  them, 
and  he  did  actually  apply  these  tests. 

His  birth  or  residence  at  Antioch  had  a 
still  more  important  bearing  upon  his  mission. 
It  was  there  that  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Greek  Gentiles  was  first  begun 
by  those  who  were  scattered  abroad  by  the 
peisecution  in  which  Stephen  lost  his  life  ;* 
there  that  the  disciples  were  first  called 
Christians  ;f   there  that  Paul  was  trained 

for  his  life-work  4  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  P^^^^  ^^ 
apostle  tQ  the  Gentiles  was  sent  forth  to  his 
wori[.§    Antioch  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
Sdeneid  dynasty ;  in  culture  the  rival  of 
Corinth  and  Alexandria.     It  became  the 
capital  of  -Gentile  Christendom,  as  Jeru- 
salem was  of  Jewish  Christendom.    It  was 
the  city  in    which  the   great  missionary 
impulse  of  that  age  was  given,  and  in  which 
the  sympathy  of  Christianity  with  all  the 
perishing  world  reached  under  the  fostering 
and  moulding  influence  of  Barnabas,  Saul, 
and  their  co-labourers,  its  greatest  breadth 
and  depth.     To  live  in  Antioch  in  that  age, 
and  to  come  into  sympathy  with  the  Christian 
missionary  spirit  there,  would  give  one  part 
of  the  preparation  necessary  to  fit  Luke  to 
be  the  Evangelist  for  the  Gentile  world. 

Most  important  of  all,  in  its  bearing  upon 
his  work,  was  the  association  of  Luke  with 
Paul  in  the  actual  missionary  work.    When 

*  Acts  xi  19-20.     t  Acte  xi.  26.     t  Acta  zi  25. 

I  Acta  ziiL  1-8. 


the  call  came  firom  Macedonia,  "  Come  over 
and  help  us,"  it  came  to  Luke  as  well  as 
Paul,*  and  he  was  with  the  apostle  in  that 
first  entrance  of  the  gospel  into  Europe. 
All  through  the  later  missionary  work  of 
Paul,  "  the  beloved  ph3rsician"  appears  from 
time  to  time  as  a  most  cherished  companion 
and  feUow-labourer^  accompanying  him  in 
his  most  perilous  joume3rs,'i-  and  standing  by 
him  in  the  critical  moments  of  the  apostle's 
final  struggle  for  the  faith  when  all  others 
forsook  him.f  They  went  forth  together  to 
the  conflict  and  conquest,  the  hearts  of  both 
throbbing  with  a  sympathy  and  love,  which 
reached  out  beyond  the  Jew  to  all  mankind. 
It  is  the  unvarying  testimony  of  the  early 
church,  that  Luke's  Gospel  originated  in 
this  companionship  and  work,  and  that  it 
was  moulded  and  inspired  by  Paul,  who 
combined  the  Jewish  soul  with  the  culture 
of  the  Greek  and  the  world-citizenship  of  the 
Roman.  No  other  men  could  have  been 
found,  at  all  equal  to  these  two  in  their 
fitness  for  reaching  and  influencing  the 
Greek  world  by  the  Gospel. 

It  was  by  such  a  nature,  residence,  culture, 
companionship,  inspiration,  that  Luke  was 
eminently  fitted  to  trace  the  life  of  Jesus 
"in  its  wide  comprehensiveness,  as  the 
Gospel  of  the  nations,  full  of  mercy  and  hope, 
assured  to  the  whole  world  by  the  love  of  a 
suffering  Saviour."§  Matthew,  Mark,  John, 
could  not  have  prepared  a  gospel  suited  to 
the  wants  of  the  Greek  soul,  for  the  Greek 
nature  was  not  in  them ;  the  Holy  Ghost  chose 
and  prepared  Luke,  with  Paul,  for  the  work. 

(2).  The  point  of  view  of  the  third  Gospel 
accords  with  our  hypothesis.  Each  of  the 
other  Gospels,  in  its  very  opening,  furnishes 

*  Acts  xri.  10. 

t  This  appears  in  the  Acts,  in  the  lue  of  the  plural 
of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  tee — ^zri  9-17 ; 
zz.  5-3S  ;  and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

X  2  Tim.  iy.  11. 

f  See  Westoott,  IfUroduetUm  to  the  Study  of  the 
Ootpdif  ch.  It. 
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the  clue  to  itself  and  its  aim.  Matthew  is 
to  present  Jesus  to  the  Jew  as  the  Messiah, 
and  therefore  begins  with  his  Messianic 
descent  in  the  geaealogy ;  Mark  is  to  present 
Jesus  to  the  Roman  as  the  divine  worker 
and  conqueror,  and  therefore  opens  with  the 
heralding  of  the  Almighty  Jehovah  by  the 
Baptist ;  John  is  to  commend  Jesus  to  the 
Christian  as  God's  Word  of  illumination  and 
quickening  to  all  the  *'  sons  of  God/'  and 
therefore  starts  out  from  the  eternity  and 
divinity  of  the  Word  and  his  incarnation  as 
the  light  and  life  of  men.  Luke,  who  is  to 
give  the  Gospel  to  the  man  of  universal 
sympathies,  has  also  his  characteristic  open- 
ing, naturally  leading  to  his  general  subject, 
and,  in  fact,  embracing  it.  He  declares  to 
the  thinking  Greek  his  purpose  of  giving  an 
accurate  and  systematic  presentation  of  the 
facts  of  the  career  of  Jesus.  His  first  chapter 
"  with  its  declarations  of  the  blessedness  of 
faith  and  the  exaltation  of  the  lowly,  leads 
at  once  to  the  point  from  which  he  contem- 
plated the  life  of  him  who  was  to  give  light 
to  them  that  »it  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  The  perfect  manhood  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  consequent  mercy  and 
universality  of  his  covenant,  form  his  central 
subject,  rather  than  the  temporal  relations 
or  external  basis  of  Christianity.  In  the 
other  Gospels  we  find  our  King,  our  Lord, 
our  God  ;  but  in  St.  Luke  we  see  the  image 
of  our  Great  High  Priest,  made  perfect 
through  svffering,  tempted  in  all  points  as  we 
are,  but  witiout  sin,  so  that  each  trait  of 
human  feeling  and  natural  love  helps  us  to 
complete  the  outline  and  confirms  its  truth- 
fulness.* 

(3).  The  structure  of  the  third  Gospel 
accords  with  our  hypothesis.  Sajrs  Da  Costa : 
''If  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  suggests  to 
us  the  idea  of  a  perpetual  comparing  of  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets ;  if  we  found  in  Mark  the 
mighty  deeds  of  the  Lord  related  in  the 

*  Westcott,  Introduction  to  tke  Study  of  the  Gctpdt, 
p.  871. 


form  of  a  compressed  but  consistent  and 
likely  report — we  recognize  in  St  Luke  that 
one  among  the  four  Evangelists  who  was 
more  peculiarly  the  historian.    His  Gospel 
announces  itself  as  such  from  its  very  intro- 
duction."*    This  structure  was  suited  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  aesthetic  and  literary 
Greek.     The    philosophy    of    the   origin, 
development  and  mission  of  Jesus  must  be 
made  to  pass  before  his  mmd  in  its  order 
and  reasonableness.    This  is  found  m  Luke, 
together  with  the  greatest  definiteness  in 
dates  and  events,  with  the  clearest  and  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  Je^vish  and  Gentile 
contemporaneous   history,    and   with  the 
widest  and  firmest  grasp  of  the  workings  of 
the  human  soul  and  of  the  condition  and 
wants  of  mankind. 

The  third  Gospel  accords  with  our  hy- 
pothesis in  its  selection  of  materials.  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  bring  their  facts  chiefly  &om 
Christ's  ministry  in  Galilee  among  a  people 
of  Jewish  ideas ;  the  former  giving  both  the 
events  and  discourses  of  the  Jew,  and  the 
latter  omitting  the  discourses  and  picturing 
the  events  for  the  matter-of-fact  Roman. 
John  records  chiefly  the  ministry  in  Judea 
to  the  true  Israel  and  to  the  Apostles,  the 
enlightened  founders  of  the  new  dispensation; 
he  therefore  gives  those  spiritual  discourses 
and  communings  of  Christ  which  are  fitted 
to  elevate  the  Christian  or  spiritual  man,  and 
bring  him  to  higher  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  into  closer 
sympathy  with  them.  Luke  alone  gives  the 
Gospel  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus,  and  then, 
after  gathering  some  facts  of  power  from  the 
ministry  in  Galilee,  in  order  to  show  the 
divine  power  of  the  perfect  man^  Jesus,  con- 
fines himself  chiefly  (ch.  ix.  51 ;  xix  27) 
to  what  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
Christ's  ministry  in  Penea,  or  on  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem — ^a  ministry  to  a  Gentile 
race,  and  so  suited  to  the  Greek  and  to  all 
the  world. 

*  Da  Costa,  ^otcr  IFtteeMet,  p.  150. 
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2.  In  particular,  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
Gospel  according  to  Luke,  presents  just  that 
view  of  Jesus  himself,  in  both  the  human 
and  divine  aspects  of  his  character  and 
career,  and  just  that  revelation  of  the  un- 
seen spiritnal  world,  which  were  fitted  to 
commend  him  to  the  Greek,  and  at  the  same 
to  correct  the  errors  of  the  Greek  system 
and  life. 

(!•)  This  Gospel  is  unique  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  Jesus  as  the  true,  uniyersal,  complete 
divine  man.  These  are  the  aspects  of  his 
character  especially  fitted  to  interest  the 
Greek,  and  draw  him  to  the  Savioar  of 
mankind. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  every 
atage  in  the  development  of  the  veritable 
humanity  of  our  Lord  is  recorded  in  this 
6o8pel  with  the  utmost  particularity.  Only 
linke  gives  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  and 
Tonth.  He  alone  gives,  in  his  opening 
chaptera,  those  revelations  from  heaven  con- 
cerning the  forerunner  and  the  Messiah 
which  p^ceded  their  birth  ;  the  poetic  out- 
pouring of  the  souls  of  Mary  and  Zacharias  ; 
and  the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  advent. 
In  Luke  alone  do  we  read  of  the  salutation 
of  Elisabeth,  "  Blessed  art  thou  among 
Tomen,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy 
vomb;"  that  the  babe  "was  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes  ;"  that  the  child  was  "  cir- 
cumcised on  the  eighth  day ;"  that  he  "  was 
prwented  to  the  Lord  in  the  Temple  ;"  that 
"the  child,"  or  lad,  "  grew  and  waxed  strong 
"1  spirit;"  that  "the  grace  of  God  was  upon 
^ ;"  that  when  he  was  twelve  years  old 
liis  parents  took  him  with  them,  after  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  to  Jerusalem,  to  the 
feast  of  the  Passover ;  that  after  his  inter- 
^ew  with  the  doctors  he  gave  to  his  mother 
tbt  wonderful  answer,  indicative  of  the 
dawning  consciousness  in  the  child's  soul  of 
his  mission;  that  then  he  "went  down" 
again  with  his  parents,  and  "came  to 
Xazareth,  and  was  subject  to  them  ;"  that 
lie  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in 


favour  with  God  and  man ;  that  when  he 
was  baptized  by  John  he  "  began  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age."*  But  besides  giving 
so  minutely  his  early  human  development, 
Luke,  throughout  his  whole  Gospel,  is  con- 
stantly tracing  and  dwelling  upon  the 
peculiar  marks  of  our  Lord's  humanity  to 
the  end  of  his  career.  In  Luke  alone  do  we 
read  of  "  the  paps  which  he  had  sucked  ;" 
of  his  "  rejoicing  in  spirit ;"  of  his* 
weeping  over  the  city ;  of  his  kneeling  down 
in  prayer;  of  the  appearance  of  an  angel 
from  heaven  in  Gethsemane  strengthening 
him ;  that  being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  more 
earnestly,  and  his  sweat  was,  as  it  were, 
great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the 
ground;  that,  like  "a  righteous  man," 
which  the  centurion  is  here  ^said  to  have 
called  him,  he  cried  with  his  latest  breath, 
"Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit ;"  that  after  his  resurrection,  he 
verified  his  resurrection-body  to  his  disciples 
by  sitting  at  meat  with  them,  by  taking  a 
piece  of  broiled  fish  and  of  a  honey-comb 
and  eating  it  before  them,  and  by  bidding 
them  to  handle  him  and  see  that  it  was 
himself ;  that  he  said,  "  It  is  I,  myself,  for 
a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  you  see 
me  have  ;"  that  he  made  the  hearts  of  those 
two  disciples  bum  within  them  by  the  power 
of  his  human  sympathy,  as  he  walked  and 
talked  with  them  on  their  return  from  Em- 
maus.  These  features,  brought  out  in  this 
Gospel  alone,  are  enough  to  tell  the  complete 
and  connected  story  of  the  development  of 
the  veritable  man  Jesus.  They  are  but 
surface  indications  on  the  great  current  of  his 
life,  as  presented  by  the  Gentile  Evangelist 
for  the  Greek. 

It  is  no  less  remarkable  that  all  the 
elements  of  a  complete  manhood  are  brought 
out  in  the  third  Gospel  with  wonderful 
distinctness.     Keenly  incisive  as  were  the 

*  See  77l«  Four  EvangtUtU,  by  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Thomson,  for  a  fuller  presentation  of  the  facts 
peculiar  to  this  GrospeL 
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thoughts  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  was  no 
"  clear,  cold,  logic  engine."  The  reality  of 
his  human  sympathies  and  affections  is  ex- 
hibited in  an  almost  exhaustless  variety  of 
interesting  details,  while  he  is  shown  to  be 
possessed  of  a  depth  and  breadth  and  in- 
tensity of  human  feeling  before  unknown  to 
the  world.  This  element  in  his  character  is 
seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  relation  which 
Luke  represents  him  as  holding  to  those 
classes  of  humanity  for  which  that  age  cared 
the  least :  to  children  ;  to  women  ;  to  the 
outcasts  from  society. 

The  other  evangelists  tell  us  of  our 
Lord's  blessing  children,  but  Luke  com- 
monly adds  something  that  brings  out  the 
tenderness  of  his  regard  for  them.  He  alone 
tells  us  that  they  were  infants  that  were 
brought  to  Jesus  when  he  so  graciously  and 
winningly  presented  himself  as  the  children's 
Saviour — "  And  they  brought  unto  him  also 
infants  that  he  would  touch  them ;"  that 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  was  only  a  child — 
"  one  only  daughter  about  twelve  years  of 
age  \*  that  the  demoniac  healed  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  was  a  child 
— "  Master,  I  beseech  thee,  look  upon  my 
son,  for  he  is  mine  only  child."  Taking 
such  incidents  in  connection  with  Luke's 
remarkable  presentation  of  the  childhood  of 
the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  this  should  have  been  called  the 
children's  GaspeL 

The  affectionate  regard  of  our  Lord  for 
woman  is  an  equally  marked  feature  of  this 
Gospel.  Luke  tells  us  of  "  certain  women 
which  had  been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and 
infirmities,  Mary,  called  Magdalene,  out  of 
whom  went  seven  devils,  and  Joanna,  the 
wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  and 
Susanna,  and  many  others  which  ministered 
unto  him  of  their  substance ;"  of  the  penitent 
woman  who  anointed  him  at  the  feast  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee;  of  certain 
women  who  lift  up  their  voices  and  bless  him ; 


of  his  address  to  the  women  of  Jerasalein  who 
followed  him  to  the  cross  weeping ;  of  the 
restoration  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain 
It  is  Luke  who  first  introduces  us  to  those 
typical  women  of  all  ages,  Martha  and 
Mary,  the  one  cumbered  with  much  serving, 
and  the  other  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
while  he  teaches  both  herself  and  the  sister 
who  rebukes  her,  the  true  mission  of  woman, 
and  her  true  glory  in  devotion  to  him. 
Such  incidents  as  these,  in  connection  witli 
the  tender  regard  so  often  exhibited  for  the 
widowed  and  bereaved,  and,  more  than  all, 
in  connection  with  those  wonderful  events 
in  the  lives  of  Elisabeth  and  Mary,  unfolded 
only  here,  by  bringing  Jesus  into  clos^ 
sympathy  with  true  womanhood,  and  by  ex- 
alting the  glory  of  true  motherhood  through 
her  who  was  *'  blessed  among  women," 
entitle  this  Gospel  to  be  called  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  Gfaspel  of  woman,  for  whom  that 
old  Greek  world  had  no  gospel 

More  wonderful  still  was  the  affectionate 
83anpathy  of  our  Lord,  as  depicted  in  this 
Grospel,  with  the  poor,  despised,  suffering, 
outcast  classes  of  society.  While  he  con- 
stantly rebuked  and  warned  the  hypocrite, 
the  self-sufficient,  the  self-righteous,  the 
rich,  the  luxurious,  the  frivolous,  and  the 
thoughtless — ^as  in  the  case  of  the  ruler  of 
the  synagogue  who  found  fault  with  him  for 
loosing  the  woman,  on  the  Sabbath,  from 
the  spirit  of  infirmity  which  had  bowed  her 
together  for  eighteen  years ;  in  the  case  of 
those  who  complacently  told  him  of  the 
Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled 
with  their  sacrifices ;  in  the  case  of  the 
Pharisees  who  derided  his  teaching  ooncem- 
ing  man's  stewardship,  and  whose  character 
and  destiny  he  unfolded  in  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus ;  and  in  the  case  oi 
the  rich  man  who  had  much  goods  laid  up  for 
many  years — ^he  is  yet  everywhere  presented 
as  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  needy. 
In  Luke's  Gospel  alone  the  beatitudes  all 
become  blessings  to  the  poor  and  sufi'enog; 
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the  most  precious  of  the  parables — ^as  the 
Great  Supper,  the  Marriage  Feast,  Lazarus 
and  the  ilich  Man,  the  Good  Samaritan, 
and  the  Prodigal,  all  mark  the  Gospel  as 
pre-eminently  for  the  poor  ;  and  the  ex- 
perience of  our  Lord  himself  is  presented 
as  that  of  one  of  the  poor,  since  he  became 
poor,  was  laid  in  a  manger,  and  his 
parents  were  obliged  to  offer  at  his  pre- 
natation  in  the  Temple  the  offering  of  the 
poor, "  a  pair  of  turtle  doves,  or  two  young 
pigeons." 

But  Luke  makes  his  sympathy  with  the 
absolute  outcasts  from  society  to  stand  out 
btill  more  clearly.   It  appears  in  the  friendly 
recognition  of  publicans ;  in  the  parable  of 
him  who  went  up  to  the  Temple  to  pray, 
and  standing  afar  off  with  downcast  eyes 
smote  his  breast  and  prayed, "  God  be  merciful 
to  me,  a  sinner ;"  in  the  story  of  Zaccheus ; 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sinful  but  penitent 
woman  who  anointed  him ;  in  the  parables 
of  Uie  lost  piece  of  money  and  the  lost 
sheep ;  in  that  wonderful  "  Gospel  within 
the  Gospel" — ^the  parable  of  the  prodigal ; 
ifl  the  memoir  of  the  penitent  malefactor  on 
the  cross.    It  is  no  marvel,  then,  that  this 
Gospel,  more  than  all  the  others,  may  be 
said  to  have  given  birth  and  inspiration  to 
&1I  the  great  modem  reformatory  movements 
--the  care  for  the  poor,  the  deaf,  the  dumb, 
the  insane,  the  maimed,  the  widowed  and 
otphaned,  and  even  the  criminal — ^which  dis- 
tinguish modem  Christendom.    It  is  in  a 
pe<^ar  sense  the  Gospel  of  those  for  whom 
in  ^  ages  this  world  has  had  no  Gospel. 

This  man  of  such  matchless  sympathies, 
60  tireless  in  his  beneficent  activities,  so 
boundless  in  his  self-sacrifice  for  others, 
Luke  exhibits  as  combining  perfect  moral 
purity  with  an  unapproached  and  unap- 
proachable faith,  piety,  and  devotion  toward 
God.  This  was,  most  of  all,  needed  to  correct 
the  Greek  idea  of  manhood.  Not  all  in  man 
is  divine,  nor,  even  in  the  noblest  sense, 
luanly.    The  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 


became  from  that  hour,  when  Luke  sent 
forth  his  Gospel,  the  perpetual  condemnation 
of  the  appetite  and  passion,  and  worldliness 
and  godlessness  of  the  Greek  world.  In 
Jesus  appeared  a  constant  and  conscious  de- 
pendence on  God,  expressing  itseff  in  the 
prayer,  which  is  found  linked  with  all  the 
great  events  of  his  career,  &om  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  his  baptism,  to  that 
last  act  by  which  he  yielded  up  his  spirit 
to  God  on  the  cross ;  a  perfect  devotion  to 
God,  which  never  faltered  in  all  that  weary 
way  from  the  manger  to  the  grave ;  and  that 
perfect  conscious  freedom  from  taint  of  sin, 
in  which  he  stands  alone  in  all  the  ages, 
and  by  which  he  realized  that  ideal  of  the 
perfect  manhood  of  which  the  highest  Greek 
thought,  the  profoundest  Greek  philosophy, 
and  the  noblest  Greek  art,  were,  at  the  best, 
but  anxious  and  troubled  dreams.  All  the 
elements  of  a  true  and  complete  manhood 
thus  unite  in  the  Jesus  of  the  third  Gospel, 
to  attract  to  him  the  Greek  soul  wherever  it 
is  found. 

This  true  and  perfect  man  is  also  presented 
as  theoiniversal  man,  the  one  *'  Son  of  man," 
whose  human  interest  and  sympathy  and 
affection  and  mission  are  bounded  only  by 
the  race.  That  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  for 
the  universal  humanity,  and  not  for  Jew, 
Roman,  or  Christian,  appears  abundantly  in 
what  has  abready  been  said ;  but  it  likewise 
appears  everywhere  in  the  Gospel,  from  the 
announcement  that  he  shall  be  ''  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,"  and  that  he  shall 
"  briilg  peace  on  earth,"  and  "  good  will  to 
men,"  until  that  last  declaration  to  the  dis- 
ciples, that  "repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  shall  be  preached  in  his  name  among 
all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem."  The 
genealogy  here  given,  is  not  that  of  his  legal, 
royal  and  covenant  descent,  as  Messiah  by 
Joseph  from  David  and  Abraham,  which  was 
needed  for  the  Jew  ;  but  his  actual,  natural 
descent  from  Mary,  traced  all  the  way  up  to 
the  one  Father  of  the  great  human  brother- 
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hood,  to  Adam, "  which  was  the  son  of  God ;" 
and  which  would  show  the  Greek  that  man 
was  not  autochthonous,  as  he  vainly  supposed, 
but  of  divine  origin.  Here,  in  the  latter 
half  of  this  Gospel,  are  gathered  together 
all  those  gracious  parables,  found  nowhere 
else,  which  present  the  freeness  and  fulness 
of  God's  love  to  all  the  suffering  and  sorrow- 
ing world,  and  which  have  always  been  es- 
teemed the  choicest  treasure  of  the  nations : 
the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Great  Supper,  the 
Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money,  and 
the  Prodigal.  There  alone  do  we  find  the 
sending  out  of  the  seventy,  and  the  work  of 
our  Lord  himself  among  that  heathen  people 
in  Peraea,  which  were  the  precursors  and 
promises  of  like  work  for  all  mankind,  and 
the  events  c^d  teachings  of  which  furnish 
nearly  all  of  the  second  ten  chapters  of  this 
Gospel  Here  alone  the  last  great  struggle, 
in  which  Jesus  is  borne  to  the  cross,  is  fully 
represented  as  being,  what  it  was  in  fact, 
not  simply  a  struggle  between  Jesus  and  the 
Jewish  people,  but  also  a  struggle  between 
the  leading  classes  at  Jerusalem,  who  envied 
and  hated  Jesus,  and  the  people  who  followed 
him,  heard  him  gladly,  rejoiced  in  him,  and 
went  back  from  the  crucifixion  beating  their 
breasts  for  grief  at  his  death — ^a  struggle 
in  which  the  leaders  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing their  bloody  purpose,  only  by 
making  a  compact  with  one  of  the  followers 
of  Jesus,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  by  calling  in  the  Roman  power  to 
aid  them.  Thus,  from  beginning  to  end, 
does  this  Gospel  everywhere  prove  itself  to 
be  in  very  truth  the  (Jospel  of  universal 
humanity. 

This  universal  man,  brother  of  human 
kind,  is  presented  in  Luke's  Gospel  as  being 
at  once  both  God  and  man,  the  divine  man. 
It  has  been  shown  by  a  distinguished  writer 
how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  dramatize  and 
to  represent  in  action,  a  character  embracing 
the  human  and    divine    in   an  imperfect 


world.*    There  never  has  been  a  successful 
attempt  to  do  it  except  in  the  Gospel  his- 
tory of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     Each  of  the 
Evangelists  achieves  the  difficult  task;  but 
in  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke  it  is  achieved 
in  the  face  of  greater  difficulties  than  m  the 
other  Gospels,  for  the  reason  that  he  brings 
out  the  humanity  of  our  Lord  most  folly. 
While  he  makes  the  humanity  so  prominent, 
he  makes  the  divinity  scarcely  less  prominent. 
Jesus  is  brought  forward  as  Jehovah,  in  the 
angelic  message  to  Zacharias,  in  the  poetic 
prophecy  of  Zacharias,  in  the  annunciation 
by  the  angels  to  the  shepherds,  and  in  the 
preaching  of  the  forerunner.    He  appears  as 
the  *'  Son  of  the  Highest,"  and  as  the  "  Son 
of  God,"  by  the  message  of  the  angel  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
"  Son  of  God  "  by  the  Father  at  the  baptism, 
and  by  the  world  of  evil  spirits.     He  is 
represented  as  claiming  to  be  God  by  assum* 
ing  the  prerogative  and  exercising  the  power 
of  the  Almighty  Moral  Governor  in  forgiving 
sin,  and  then  as  establishing  his  right  and 
power  to  do  it  by  healing  the  palsied  man. 
He  is  exhibited  as  going  through  life,  per- 
forming works  of  power  that  are  possible  to 
God    only.      God  was  everywhere  in  the 
perfect  man,  Jesus.     Here,  certainly,  was 
just  the  Saviour  the  Greek  needed.    He 
wanted  some  living  image  of  God  in  some 
truly  perfect  man.     He  had  striven  after 
this  in  his  poor  blind  way,  but  the  end  was 
only  godlessness,  or  the  altar  to  "  the  un- 
known god."    He  had  longed  for  humanity 
in  its  perfection  and  glory,  for  a  God  who 
should  be  a  Son  of  Man.    Jesus  was  that. 
So  Luke  portrays  him.    Jesus  was  Deity 
taking  human  form.      Through  that  deep 
heart  and  matchless  intellect  and  marvellous 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  God  himself  shone. 

*  See  Bow's  Jetut  of  the  JSvangelists,  cfa.  xL  The 
work  is  a  most  elaborate  and  complete  vindication 
of  the  HUtorioaX  Character  of  the  Jesus  of  the 
Grospels. 
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In  his  spotless  character  and  his  active  life 
of  love,  God  himself  lived  and  wrought. 
He  was  most  human,  the  great  and  perfect 
brother ;  and  yet  most  divine,  the  great  and 
perfect  6od. 

(2.)  The  third  Gospel  is  likewise  equally 
unique  in  the  fulness  and  vividness  of  its 
revelation  of  Ood  and  the  spiritual  world, 
both  in  themselves  and  in  their  relations  to 
man  and  this  present  world. 

In  Lake's  portrayal  of  the  divine  man, 
that  God,  whom  the  Greek  had  put  far  off  to 
the  utmost  bounds  of  the  universe,,  and 
whom  he  regarded  as  taking  no  interest  in 
the  afE&irs  of  men,  is  brought  very  near,  and 
shown  to  have  the  deepest  interest  in  human 
aSairs,  and  the  closest  sympathy  with  man 
in  his  joys  and  sorrows,  in  his  life  and  death. 
In  truth,  this  Gospel  swept  away  all  the 
gods  of  Greece.     "  There  is  but  one  God," 
was  the  voice  of  the  world.    It  swept  away 
nymphs,  satyrs,  and  fauns,  furies,  fates,  and 
muses— everything  with  which    the  Greek 
imagination   had  peopled   mountains    and 
forests,  land  and  sea,  the  depths  of  the  earth 
and  the  expanse  of  the  sky.    It  took  the 
life  out  of  much  of  Grecian  art,  made  mere 
aiiy  fancies  of  the  finest  works  of  Phidias 
^d  Praxiteles,  of  Homer  and  .Slschylus ; 
but  it  revealed  an  invisible  world,  with  its 
hosts  of  heavenly  beings  far  more  pure  and 
beautiful  than  any  creation  of  man's  art,  and 
engaged  as  messengers  of  God  in  ministries  of 
love  to  men.    God  himself  is  interested  in  the 
^sorrow  of  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  and  the 
beavens  open  and  Gabriel  descends  with  the 
promise  of  blessing;  He  would  make  the 
virgm  ''blessed  among  women,"  and  the 
heavens  open  again,  and  the  angel  comes 
down  to  crown  her  with  perpetual  honour 
^d  joy ;  he  would  give  glad  tidings  to  the 
furrowing  earth,  and  his  glory  bursts  the 
barriers  of  the  skies,  and  shines  upon  the 
lowly  shepherds,  the  angel  of  the  annuncia- 
tion proclaims  to  them  the  tidings  of  great 
joy,  and  the  angelic  host  becomes  visible 
Q 


joining  the  first ''  glory  in  the  highest"  with 
peace  and  good  will  to  men.  The  nearness 
and  tenderness  of  God  are  made  evident  in 
all  the  compassionate  work  of  Jesus,  His 
incarnate  Son ;  in  the  teachings  of  all  the 
great  distinctive  parables  of  the  Gospel ;  in 
short,  in  its  whole  matter  and  manner. 

But  this  revelation  of  the  powers  of  the 
unseen  world  is  represented  to  the  Greeks  as 
having  a  great  and  beneficial  design.  Luke 
exhibits,  with  a  distinctness  and  fulness  not 
approached  by  the  other  Gospels,  the  ruined 
and  miserable  condition  of  human  nature  as 
sinful  and  corrupt;  the  twofold  possible 
destiny  of  man ;  and  the  design  of  God  to 
lift  him  out  of  his  condition  of  evil,  and  bring 
him  into  union  and  communion  with  Himself. 

The  Greek  required  especially  to  be  taught 
the  true  condition  of  human  nature.    The 
idea  and  nature  of  sin  needed  to  be  made 
familiar  to  him,  and  a  sense  of  his  own  sin- 
fulness to  be  aroused  in  him.      He  had  been 
accustomed  to  find  the  cause  of  his  failure 
to  become  the  perfect  man,  and  the  cause  of 
the  weak  and  the  sufiTering  in  the  world,  in 
human  limitation  or  misfortune ;  before  he 
could  be  saved  he  must  be  taught  to  find  it 
in  human  sin.    Luke,  therefore,  unfolds,  in 
a  manner  equally  striking  and  peculiar  to 
himself,  the  sinfulness  of  man.    He  uses  the 
word  sinner  oftener   than   all   the   other 
Evangelists  combined.    Any  one  who  will 
carefully  examine  this  Gospel  for  himself 
with  this  point  in  view,  will  be  astonished  to 
see  how  the  ideas   of  righteousness   and 
unrighteousness,  sin  and  holiness,  repentance 
and  remission,  colour  all  its  teachings,  from 
the  opening  scene,  where  it  is  declared  that 
Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  "were  both  righteous 
before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments 
and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless ;"  all 
through  the  vivid  presentations  and  clear 
condemnations  of  the  prevalent  forms  of  sin 
— such  as  hypocrisy,  formality,  and  covetous- 
ness — which  abound  in  the  body  of  the 
Gospel,  to  the  conclusion^  where  the  work 
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to  which  the  disciples  are  sent,  is  to  preach  Equally  pertinent  and  graphic,  as  m^t 
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repentance  and  remission  of  sins"  among 
all  nations.  In  harmony  with  all  this  is  the 
portrayal  of  the  sad  state  of  man,  in  those 
inimitable  pictures,  the  parables  of  the 
Prodigal  and  the  Good  Samaritan.  In  the 
latter  parable,  '*  the  wretched  condition  of 
human  nature,  straying  from  God's  presence, 
and  swerving  from  obedience  to  his  law,  is 
displayed  in  the  person  of  the  traveller 
going  forth  from  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city, 
to  Jericho,  the  city  of  the  world.  In  its  way 
it  falls  among  thieves.  Human  nature  was 
encountered  by  the  arch-thief  Satan,  and 
was  stripped  of  its  original  righteousness, 
and  was  left  half  dead.  The  priesthood  came 
by,  and  the  law  came  by,  and  cast  a  transitory 
glance  upon  it ;  but  they  only  showed  its 
2nisery,  and  evinced  their  own  inability  to 
heal  it,  by  leaving  it  where  it  was  and 
passing  it  by  on  the  other  side.  But  at  last 
the  Samaritan  came.  He  had  compassion 
on  it,  and  bound  up  its  wounds,  pouring  in 
the  oil  and  wine  which  he  had  with  him, 
and  laid  it  on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  it 
to  the  inn  and  took  care  of  it.  Christ,  the 
Good  Samaritan,  came  from  heaven  on  a 
blessed  journey,  and  saw  mankind  lying 
helpless  in  the  road  of  this  world,  stripped 
and  naked,  full  of  bruises  and  putrif3ring 
sores.  He  bound  up  its  wounds,  and  poured 
in  the  oil  and  wine  of  his  own  cleansing  and 
sanctifying  blood,  and  lifted  it  up  from  the 
ground  and  put  it  on  his  own  beast.  He 
himself  bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
sorrows.  He  himself  bore  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree.  He  brought  us  to 
the  inn  and  has  given  us  into  the  keeping  of 
the  host,  with  a  charge  to  take  care  of  us ; 
and  at  his  departure  he  provided  for  us, 
and  he  has  promised  to  come  again  and 
demand   an   account   of  our   treatment* 

*  See  Wordfiworth,  New  Tettament,  Introduction  to 
St.  Luke's  Gospel,  p.  161.  This  IniroducUon  presents 
some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  Lake's  Grospel  in  a  very 
striking  manner. 


readily  be  shown,  is  the  other  parable.  And 
throughout  this  Gkwpel  that  wondrous  love 
and  grace  of  God,  which  Luke  delights  to 
trace,  and  the  aim  of  which  is  to  deliver 
humanity  from  its  sad  condition,  brings  out 
more  strikingly,  by  force  of  contrast,  this 
heavy  background  of  sin  and  misery. 

The  Greek  required  that  the  future  des- 
tiny  of  man  should  be  made  clear  to  him. 
"  The  state  of  the  disembodied  soul  was  a 
question  on  which  the  mind  of  the  6ree^ 
world  had  indulged  in    many    inqaisitiye 
speculations,  and  on  which  it  needed  instruc- 
tion.    The  terrors  of  Tartarus  and  the  jojs 
of  Elysium,  which  had  been  displayed  in  the 
writings  of  their  poets,  exercised  a  dominant 
influence  on  the  imagination  and  practice  of 
heathendom  ;  and,  in  the  apostolic  age,  they 
had  a  strong  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  and 
alarmed  it  with  superstitious  fears,  or  mocked 
it  with  illusory  hopes.    Men,  indeed,  of  a 
more  philosophical  temper,  looked  on  mih 
sceptical   indifference,    and    treated,  these 
representations   as    legendary    fables,  and 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  die 
doctrine  of  future  retribution.     Therefore, 
the  healing  art  of  the  beloved  physician,  St 
Luke,  might  well  be  employed  in  providing 
a  remedy  for  this  spiritual  malady.    Accor- 
dingjiy,  we  see  that  he  had  taken  care  to 
record  two  sayings  of  our   blessed   Lord, 
which  reflect  the  clearest  light  on  this  mys- 
terious subject ;  the  state  of  the  soul  imme- 
diately after  death,  and  during  the  interval  of 
its  dissolution  from  the  body  and  the  day  of 
resurrection  and  of  judgment.    He  has  done 
this  in  his  recital  of  the  history  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  and  in  the  speech  of  our 
Lord  to  the  penitent  thief  on    the  cross, 
"  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise.*' 
He  also,  alone  of  the  Evangdists,  in  his 
recital  of  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  has  taken  cai«  to  specify 
the  £Bu;t  that  her  spirit  came  back  to  her 
again.    He  thus  corrected  the   erroneous 
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ootaoDs  of  popular  belief  and  philosophical 
inaednlity,  and  revealed  to  the  Greeks  the 
great  doctrinal  and  practical  truth  that  the 
human  sonl,  on  its  separation  from  the  body 
bjr  death,  passes  immediately  into  a  place  of 
J07  or  of  sorrow  ;  and  that  it  remains  there 
imtil  the  last  day,  when  it  will  be  reunited 
to  the  body,  and  be  admitted  to  the  full 
frution  of  heavenly  bliss,  or  be  consigned  to 
the  bitter  pains  of  everlasting  woe."* 

The  Greek  needed  to  have  the  way  opened 
for  bim  to  God  and  heaven.  Luke,  therefore, 
taught  him  how  communication  is  to  be  had 
^th  God  and  the  world  of  invisible  realities, 
aod  how  man  is  to  reach  up  after  the  perfect 
numfaood  here,  and  the  immortal  maphood 
rf  gloiy  hereafter.    The  prayer  of  faith  is 
&e  great  agency.      The  Greeks  must   be 
tanght  to  fall  down  on  their  knees  and  pray, 
aDd  80  to  reach  out  after  the  invisible  but 
living  Father.     *"  Their  temples  were  not 
hooaes  of  prayer.     Their  worship  consisted 
inainly  in  sacrifices,  or  in  religious  pomps 
^d  processions,  or  in  theatric  shows.    But 
00  ritual  or  liturgy  of  heathenism  has  been 
preserved  to  us."     In  a  word,  the  Greek 
Qund  was  to  be  schooled  in  the  duties  of 
devotion.     Hence,  Christ  appears  as   the 
mzi  example  of  prayer  and  its  power  over 
the  miseen  world.    He  retires  to  the  wilder- 
ness and  prays,  and  is  strengthened  to  over- 
come the  adversary.    He  prays  and  chooses 
his  disciples.    He  prays  on  the  mount  of 
TransfiguFation,  and  the  glory  of  heaven 
^oznes  down    upon  him.     He  prays  alone 
in  his  retirement  from  his  public  work,  and 
the  disciples,  with  Peter  in  the  lead,  make 
their  first  fall  confession  of  his  Messiahship. 
He  prays  in  the  Garden,  being  in  an  agony, 
and  an  angel  comes  down  to  strengthen  him. 
Even  on  the  cross  he  prajrs  for  his  murderers, 
^d  in  his  Iiust  word  commits  his  spirit  into 
the  hands  ci  his  Father.    And  in  harmony 
with  this  wonderful  example,  is  the  not  less 

*  See  W<irdtwortb,  Nw  Ttttamemt,  p.  159. 


wonderful  teaching,  given  in  this  Gospel 
only.  Twice  is  he  represented  as  saying, 
"  Men  ought  always  to  pray."  The  effects 
of  urgent  prayer  by  man  are  here  exhibited 
not  only  by  the  promise,  "  Ask,  and  it  shall 
be  given  you,"  and  that  peculiar  promise  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  asking,  but  also  in 
the  two  parables,  of  the  firiend  coming  for 
bread  at  midnight  and  the  widow  before 
the  unjust  judge.  He  teaches  how  to  pray 
in  that  form  everywhere  known  as  the  Lord's 
Prayer  ^given  only  here  and  in  Matthew)  ; 
and  by  that  inimitable  incident  of  the  two 
men  who  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray 
which  has,  perhaps,  had  a  more  power- 
ful influence  in  directing  man  to  the  true 
prayer  than  any  other  teaching  of  the 
Bible. 

But  the  Greek  needed  to  be  taught  that 
prayer  is  more  than  the  power  which  brings 
heaven  down  to  men  ;  that  it  is  also  the 
power  by  which  man's  soul  is  to  go  out  in 
gratitude  toward  heaven,  ^nd  by  which  it  is 
to  mount  up  toward  heaven.  "  The  duiy 
and  blessedness  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
benefits  received  from  him,  suppUed  another 
subject  on  which  the  Gentile  world  needed 
instruction.  They '  glorified  him  not,  neither 
were  they  thankful,*  is  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  them  by  St.  Paul  A  beauti- 
ful picture  of  gratitude,  and  of  its  reward,  is 
displayed  by  St.  Luke,  and  by  St  Luke 
alone,  in  the  record  of  our  Lord's  miracle  of 
mercy  wrought  upon  the  ten  lepers  who 
stood  afar  off.  The  blessing  pronounced  upon 
the  one  who  returned,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
glorified  God,  and  fell  down  at  his  feet, 
giving  him  thanks,  is  made  more  striking 
and  emphatic  by  its  juxtaposition  with  the 
divine  command, '  Go  show  yourselves  to  the 
priests ;'  and  brings  out  more  prominently 
the  paramount  obligation  and  exceeding 
felicity  of  the  moral  act  of  thanksgiving, 
because  it  is  put  in  contrast  with  an  express 
command  to  discharge  a  ritual  duty  of 
the  Levitical  law.      That,  also  was  to  be 
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done ;  but  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  gl(yrify  Godr^ 

In  fine,  this  whole  Gospel  is  throughout  a 
delineation  of  the  way  for  the  sinner  of  the 
Gentile  world  to  that  perfect,  holy,  blessed, 
and  immortal  manhood,  which  was  to  be 
reached  by  the  grace  of  God  alone,  which 
could  be  secured  by  the  prayer  of  faith  alone, 
and  which  alone  could  satisfy  the  Greek 
soul.  Walking  in  the  way  of  the  returning 
prodigal,  wrestling  with  God  like  the  poor 
widow  and  the  humble  publican,  resting  in 
the  Saviour  like  the  penitent  thief  upon  the 
cross,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  good 
Samaritan  and  the  divine  man  of  Nazareth, 
even  the  chief  of  Gentile  sinners  might 
hope  to  reach  the  perfection  of  manhood  on 
earth,  and  to  be  lifted  with  Lazarus  to 
Abraham's  bosom  or  rapt  with  Jesus  himself 
into  the  paradise  of  God. 

3.  It  was  proposed  to  test  the  hypothesis 
by  an  analysis  of  the  Gospel.  This  must 
necessarily  be  the  briefest  possible,  leaving 
to  the  reader  the  work  of  tracing  out  in 
detail  that  which  can  here  only  be  hinted  at. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Luke  has  four 
parts,  which  may  be  stated  and  subdivided  as 
follows : 

Part  I.  Introduction.  The  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  preparation  of  Jesus  as  the  Perfect 
Man.ior  his  work  of  Saviour  of  mankind. 
Chapters  ii.  v.  13. 

Prologtie.  Statement  of  aim.  Chapter  i. 
1—4. 

1.  Events  preceding,  preparing  for,  and 
heralding  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  God  and  heaven  coming  down  to 
men  amid  the  great  rejoicings  of  the 
universe.     Chapter  i.  5 — 80. 

2.  Historyof  the  birth,  and  its  first  glorious 
annunciation  by  angels  to  men.  Angels  and 
men  joining  in  the  joy  and  in  glorifying  God. 
Chapter  ii.  1—20. 

3.  History  of  the  development  of  thehuman 
nature  of  the  Saviour  under  law,  divine  and 

*  See  Wordsworih,  New  TuUunent,  p.  160. 


human — ^as  an  infant,  child,  youth,  young 
man— onward  to  mature  manhood.  Chap- 
ter ii.  21—52. 

4  History  of  the  special  preparation  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  for  his  work— by 
the  work  of  the  forerunner,  by  the  descent, 
from  Adam  and  from  God,  and  by  the  temp- 
tation.   Chapters  iii.  iv.  13. 

Part  II.  The  divine  work  of  power  by 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  for  Israel,  chiefly  in 
Galilee,  resulting  in  his  rejection.  Ghapteis 
iv.  14 ;  ix.  15. 

The  work  begun  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
in  teaching  in  the  synagogues.  Chapter  iv. 
14,  15. 

1.  In  Nazareth.  Rejection  with  his  Gospel 
for  the  poor  and  suffering.  Chapter  ir. 
16—30. 

2.  In  Capernaum  and  neighbourhood. 
Manifestations  of  divine  power,  reaching  to 
the  raising  of  the  dead  and  the  pardon  of 
sin,  by  which  he  rouses  all  Galilee,  gathers 
around  him  a  multitude  of  followers,  compels 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  divinity,  and 
alienates  the  Jews.    Chapters  iv.  31  ;  vi.  11. 

3.  The  constitution  and  development  of 
the  future  kingdom  of  God,  the  almighty  and 
universal  power  of  Jesus  as  the  King,  and 
his  beneficent  work  for  mankind.  Chapters 
vi.  12  ;  ix.  50. 

Part  III.  The  gracious  work  of  Jesns  as 
the  God-Man  for  the  Gentile  world,  chiefly 
in  Peraja  and  in  the  last  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. Chapters  ix.  51 ;  xviiL  10.  The 
universal  grace  of  the  Gk>spel. 

The  setting  out  toward  Jerusalem  and 
the  character  of  the  true  followers.  Chap- 
ter ix.  51—62. 

1.  The  mission  and  return  of  the  seventy, 
or  the  Gospel  for  the  world,  with  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  the  power  of  prayer. 
Chapters  x.  1 ;  id.  13. 

2.  The  sinfulness  of  the  world  of  that  day 
portrayed,  judged,  and  condemned.  Chapters 
xi.  14  ;  xiii.  35. 

3.  The  universality  of  the  kingdom  ex- 
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hibited  in  the  parables  of  grace :  Great 
Supper,  Lost  Sheep,  Lost  Piece  of  Silver, 
Prodigal  Son.    Chapters  xiv.  1 ;  xv. 

4.  The  danger  of  man's  missing  the  king- 
dom of  God  with  its  everlasting  life,  through 
the  fittcinations  of  worldliness;  and  the 
certainty  to  the  prayerful,  humble,  and  self- 
denying  of  securing  it.  Chapters  xvi.  1 ; 
xviiL  30. 

Part  IV.  Itedemption  and  mediatorial 
sovereignty  of  the  world  won  by  Jesus,  as 
^  God  Man,  through  his  voluntary  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension.  Chapters  zviii. 
31;  xxiv. 

Announcement  by  Jesus  of  his  coming 
death,  and  the  advance  toward  Jerusalem  to 
meet  it    Chapters  xviii.  31 ;  xix.  44. 

1.  The  conflict  in  the  Temple  with  the 
Jewish  authorities  and  leaders,  and  the 
judgment  and  warning.  Chapters  xiz.  45  ; 
izL 

2.  The  conspiracy,  betrayal,  trial,  and 
sacrificial  death,  as  the  God-man,  for  the 
vorld.    Chapters  xxii.  1  ;  zziii.  49. 

3.  The  burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension, 
for  the  salvation  of  all  nations.  Chapters 
niii.  50;  xxiv. 


There  is  only  space  for  a  word  in  summing 
up.  Cursory  as  our  view  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Luke  has  necessarily  been,  we 
think  it  will  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  enough  in  the  work  of  the  Evan- 
gelist of  the  Gentiles  to  verify  the  hypothesis 
presented  at  the  outset.  That  hypothesis 
does,  in  fact,  accord  with  and  satisfactorily 
explain  the  various  peculiarities  of  this 
Gospel — ^in  its  author,  point  of  view,  struc- 
ture, and  selection  of  materials ;  in  its  pre- 
sentation of  Jesus  as  the  universal,  divine 
man  ;  and  in  its  revelations  of  Grod  and  the 
unseen  world,  of  man's  condition  as  a  sinner, 
and  of  the  way  whereby  the  ruined  sinner 
may  be  restored  to  true  and  immortal  per- 
fection and  blessedness.  The  third  Gospel 
is  so  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Greek  soul, 
as  to  prove  that  it  must  in  reality  have  been 
prepared,  as  tradition  testifies,  for  the  Greek 
as  the  representative  of  universal  humanity. 
In  distinction  firom  Matthew,  the  Gospel  for 
the  Jew,  the  man  of  prophecy ;  from  Mark^ 
the  Gospel  for  the  Koman,  the  man  of 
power  ;  and  from  John,  the  GK)spel  for  the 
Christian,  the  man  of  fietith ;  Luke  is  the 
Gospel  for  the  Greek,  the  world-man. 


THE    POWER    OF    CHRIST'S    RESURRECTION. 


By  Thomas   H«   Skinner,  D.D.,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


jUMANLY  judging,  it  was  a  super- 
human undertaking  for  a  few  Jews, 
poor  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  a  disinherited  son  and  recent 
convert,  to  establish  the  name  and  Gospel  of 
JesQs  Christ  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  so  to  establish  them  as  to  secure 
their  eventual  triumph  throughout  the  whole 
world. 
Here  was  a  new  thing  upon  the  earth. 


There  had  been  nothing  like  it  in  all  previous 
history.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it 
in  all  subsequent  history.  No  mind 
could  deduce  the  idea  of  the  actual 
person  and  work  of  Christ  from  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  or  from  anything 
else.  Those  who  took  these  Scriptures  as 
the  basis  of  their  Messianic  expectations, 
formed  a  totally  different  conception  both  of 
his  person  and  his  mission.    Some  time  after 
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his  appearance  in  the  world,  there  was  found 
to  be  a  marvellous  congruity  between  the  Old 
Testament  statements  and  the  living  Christ 
of  Galilee.  The  promises  that  ran  through 
the  Bible,  of  a  Seed  that  should  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent ;  of  one  in  whom  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed ;  of  a 
prophet,  like  unto,  but  superior  to,  Moses ; 
of  a  king,  in  comparison  with  whom  David 
and  Solomon  were  as  nothing ;  of  a  priest, 
before  whom  Melchisedec  and  Aaron  would 
pale — ^a  priest  upon  a  throne ;  of  a  Messiah 
w;ho  should  be  despised  and  rejected  of  his 
people,  and  sufifer  and  die  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice — ^all  this  became  clear  and  vivid. 
But  so  intermingled  and  seemingly  con- 
flicting were  these  descriptions,  that  no  Jew, 
no  Gentile,  ever  had  a  just  conception  of  the 
actual,  veritable  Christ  in  his  mind  before 
his  advent,  and  no  god  or  goddess,  no  priest, 
no  king,  no  hero,  no  teacher,  no  martyr,  no 
mortal,  .was  ever   heard  of  that  bore  re- 

• 

semblance  to  him.  And  since  his  disappear- 
ance from  the  world,  all  the  "  false  Christs  " 
that  arose  in  Judea,  all  reformers,  and  pro- 
pagators of  new  religions,  such  as  Mahomet, 
&c.,  all  of  whatever  country,  name,  or  pre- 
tensions, have  been  so  utterly  unlike  Jesus 
Christ  as  never  rightfriUy  to  be  named  in 
comparison  with  him.  He  stands  solitary 
and  alone,  alike  in  human  history  and  in 
human  mythology.  He  was  an  humble  and 
obscure  man,  who  wrought  at  the  bench  of  a 
carpenter  till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
when  he  became  a  public  teacher  and 
reformer ;  proclaiming  the  highest  morality 
ever  taught  on  the  earth;  enforcing  with 
utmost  sanctions  and  personal  example, 
supreme  love  to  God,  and  a  love  to  man  like 
that  to  oneself;  a  love  to  the  poor  and 
neglected,  to  enemies  and  persecutors ; 
honesty,  integrity,  and  universal  righteous- 
ness ;  courtesy,  contentment,  and  chastity — 
all  welling  up  from  the  secret  life  of  the 
soul,  from  a  new  heart  and  a  holy  spirit. 
He  inculcated  a  nobility,  generosity,  and 


magnanimity  of  character  before  unheard  of, 
to  be  evinced  in  self-denials,  self-sacrifices, 
and    consecration  to  the  good  of  otheis. 
And  with  all  his  personal  humility  and  un- 
earthly teaching,  he  boldly  and  peisistently 
claimed  to  be  the  only  Son  and  equal  of  the 
Eternal  God — omniscient,  omnipresent,  and 
almighty — ^profoundly    intimate,   yea,  one 
with  the  Father.    He  announced  himself  a 
King,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  loids, 
possessing  all  power,  rule,  and  authority  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.    The  mightiest  and 
proudest    monarch    and    conqueror   never 
dreamed  of  royalty  so  supreme,  of  dominion 
so  vast  and  enduring.   This  strange,  unique, 
before  unconceived  and  inconceivable  Person, 
spent  three  years  in  his  ministry ;  a  ministry 
filled  with  words  and  deeds  of  surpassing 
love,  a  love  as  incomprehensible  as  were 
either  his  person  or  his  claims.     By  bis 
strange  and  unhuman  life  he  brought  upon 
himself  the  eimiity  of  the  priests  and  rulers 
and  chief  men  of  his  people,  which  culmi- 
nated in  his  arrest  and  trial  before  Pontius 
Pilate,  followed  by  an  ignominious  death, 
and  his  burial  in  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph,  of 
Arimathsea. 

Such  a  life,  closed  by  such  a  death,  was 
utterly  unanticipated,  and  in  itself  is  a 
dark  and  insoluble  enigma.  He  had  proved 
himself  possessed  of  ample  power  to  prevent 
his  execution  and  death,  but  he  did  not  use 
it.  He,  calmly,  for  reasons  all  commanding 
to  himself,  chose  to  suffer,  to  agonize,  to  die. 
As  he  said,  "  No  man  taketh  my  life  from 
me.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I 
have  power  to  take  it  again." 

Now,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  this 
enigmatical  life  and  voluntary  death  of 
Christ  are  of  the  very  essence  of  Chmtianity ; 
and  yet,  peculiar  and  marvellous  as  were  that 
life  and  that  death,  had  the  career  of  Christ 
closed  with  his  burial,  there  could  have  been 
no  intelligible  Old  Testament,  no  New  Tes- 
tament, no  Church,  no  Christendom,  no  hope 
of  heaven,  no  fear  of  hell    His  name  would 
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speedily  haye  perished  from  among  men.  A 
dead  Christ  could  not  make  a  living  religion. 
A  cradfied  Christ,  mouldering  in  the  tomb, 
oerer  could  have  moved  and  shaken  to  its 
centre  and  revolutionized  the  Roman  empire, 
and  on  the  ruins  of  its  idolatry  and  pagan 
civilization  built  up  historic  Christendom. 
A  dead  Christ  could  awaken  neither  faith, 
Qor  hope,  nor  zeal,  nor  sacrifice  in  his  cause. 
Nothing  but  disappointment,  dismay,  and 
despair  on  the  part  of  his  fiiends,  would  follow 
his  final  destruction.  His  death  would  be  a 
death-blow  to  any  religion  he  might  have 
piochimed  in  his  life. 

Thns  we  reach  the  one  conclusive,  all-in- 
toppeting,  all-powerful  fact,  that  Jesus,  cru- 
cified, dead,  and  buried,  rose  bom  the  dead. 
He  came  out  of  the  tomb  a  living,  immortal 
loan.  A  more  stupendous,  transcendent  event 
cannot  be  conceived,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
Cfi^iate  its  importance.  The  religion, 
civilization,  and  progress  of  Europe  and 
America  are  founded  upon  it.  It  is  an  event 
which  throws  back  its  radiance  upon  the 
death,  life,  and  birth  of  Christ,  upon  all  the 
Old  Testament  types  and  prophecies  and 
promises ;  an  event  which  created  the  New 
Testament,  and  gave  vitality  to  Christian 
molality  and  faith  and  hope ;  an  event  which 
is  more  and  more  changing  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  is  destined  to.  purify  and  bless 
the  earth  with  peace,  righteousness,  and  all 
pn)sperity,  and  to  crown  the  race  with  ever- 
lasting honour  and  glory. 

This  event  formed  the  staple  and  substance 
of  apostolic  discourse.  It  was  specifically 
for  their  testimony  to  this  fact,  that  the 
HK^tles  were  selected  and  trained.  ''  Him 
God  raised  up  on  the  third  day,  and  shewed 
him  openly;  not  to  all  the  people,  but  to 
witneaees  chosen  of  Qod,  even  to  us."*  When 
Judas  had  hanged  himself*  Peter  declared 
that  "one  must  be  chosen  and  ordained  in 
lus  stead,  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  the 
resQxrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  "f    The  pro- 

♦  Acti  X.  41.  t  Acts  i  22. 


minence  thus  given  to  this  event  was  well 
and  wisely  ordered.  The  condition  of  the 
world  was  such  that,  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  Christianity,  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  insist  upon  and  establish  this  as 
a  regnant,  outstanding,  incontestible  fact. 
It  could  not  be  treated  as  a  subordinate  and 
secondary  matter. 

In  later  years  other  truths  have  been 
brought  to  the  forefront.  In  ih^fawrth  cen- 
tury the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ 
were  regarded  as  of  pre-eminent  importance, 
and  absorbed  the  mind  of  the  church.  In 
the  siocth  and  seventh  centuries,  the  fall  of 
man  in  Adam,  and  his  spiritual  condition  in 
consequence,  were  the  chief  topics  of  thought, 
writing,  and  discussion.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  justification  by  faith  alone,  without 
works,  loomed  up  into  singular  grandeur  and 
power.  Again,  in  the  revolving  circle  of 
time,  "  the  Power  of  His  Resurrection  "  is 
emerging  into  a  position  of  first  importance 
and  significance. 

There  is  abroad  in  the  world  a  vast  amount 
of  thought  and  speculation,  whose  tendencies 
and  statements  are  such  as  to  unsettle  the 
Christian  faith  by  unsettling  and  upheaving 
its  deepest  foundations.  It  is  intrenched  in 
the  broad  and  noble  domain  of  science,  and 
is  put  forth,  enforced,  and  illustrated  by 
minds  of  unusual  power  and  culture.  It  has 
penetrated  and  impressed  'large  sections  of 
society  through  books  and  lectures,  maga- 
zines and  tracts,  and  newspapers  and  con- 
versations. In  its  spirit  and  tone  it  is 
exceedingly  dogmatic  and  confident,  often 
contemptuous  and  flippant.  Its  pretensions 
are  enormous.  It  aims  at  nothing  less  than 
the  overthrow  and  annihilation  of  the  vener- 
able fabric  of  Christianity,  and  to  place  itself 
on  the  very  throne  of  the  universe. 

Unquestionably,  the  most  effective  answer 
to  all  this  would  be  found  in  the  consistency, 
beneficence,  and  blessedness  of  the  lives  of 
professing  Christians.  Where  rare  and 
precious  fruits  abound,  the  tree  is  accounted 
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worthy  and  vigorous.  "So  is  the  will  of 
Qod,  that  with  well-doing  we  put  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  foolish  men/'*  and  by  our 
simple  faith  and  manifest  godliness,  we  should 
prove  that  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 
than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 
than  men. 

But  our  religion  has  always  needed  other 
defences ;  partly  because  of  the  palpable 
shortcomings,  inconsistencies,  and  worldli- 
ness  of  the  church ;  partly  because  of  the 
distortions  and  misrepresentations  and  high- 
handed abuses  practised  in  its  name;  and 
partly  because  the  wise  and  mighty 
and  noble  of  this  world  resist,  as  by  an 
irrepressible  instinct,  the  humbling,  self- 
renouncing,  and  condemning  teachings  of 
the  religion  of  the  cross.  And  when  they 
cannot  put  it  down  by  physical  force,  as  for 
several  centuries  they  attempted  to  do,  they 
will  bring  all  the  urgency  of  their  intellectual 
and  acquired  resources,  all  their  reason  and 
rhetoric,  and  wit  and  ridicule,  to  compass 
their  end.  Hence,  in  all  ages,  those  who 
have  been  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel, 
have  ever  been  ready  to  come  to  the  front, 
and  utter  good,  brave,  and  strong  words, 
urge  clear  and  solemn  arguments,  and  assail 
the  citadel  of  the  foes  of  the  religion  they 
maintain.  There  is  a  vast  library  of  so-called 
apologetic  or  defensive  Christianity,  and  its 
service  has  been  incalculable. 

The  leaders  in  the  school  of  thought  to 
which  we  now  refer  have  one  general  drift, 
if  not  avowed  purpose,  and  that  is,  to  get 
rid  of  a  personal  and  living  God,  and  so  of 
Christianity,  by  showing  that  He  is  wholly 
unnecessary  in  the  assertion  of  the  stability, 
unvariableness,  unchangeablene&s,  and  omni- 
presence of  what  they  call  the  laws  or  order 
of  nature.  These  are  accounted  all-sufficient 
for  all  things,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
place  for  God,  or  for  Jesus  Christ,  as  his 
only  Son  and  our  Redeemer.  With  them 
nature  is  all  inclusive.    Anything  beyond 

♦  1  Peter  ii  15. 


nature,  anything  above   nature,  anything 
other  than  nature,  is  denied  as  a  sheer  im- 
possibility.   Whether  God,  in  the  beginning, 
created  the  universe  in  substance  and  in 
germ,  and  disposed  it  in  its  orderly  motion 
and  progress,  is  a  question  which  puzdes 
and  baffles  most  of  these  teachers.    But  the 
universe  once  existing  and  put  into  working 
order,  they  all  agree  that  any  interference 
with,  any  suspension,  any  alteration  of  tiiis 
order,  is    inadmissible.      Providence   and 
Redemption  are  both  excluded ;  and  the 
Bible  record  of  miracles  and  prophecies,  of 
spiritual  and  eternal  and  divine  revelations^ 
the  entire  scheme  of  Christianity,  is  un- 
reliable, unhistoric,  legendary,  and  mylJio- 
logical. 

Of  course,  if  this  absolute  and  universal 
proposition  respecting  nature  and  its  laws 
could  be  established,  if  these  men  could 
prove  their  doctrine,  the  entire  fabric  of  our 
religion  would  be  demolished.  If  this  pro- 
position is  true,  there  can  be  no  real 
exceptions ;  apparent  exceptions  are  only 
such  in  appearance,  and  must  be  explained 
away.  We  all  agree  in  this.  As  the  Apostle 
Paul,  in  an  analogous  case,  argues,  if  di6 
broad  and  absolute  statement,  "  there  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead,"  is  correct,  then  it 
follows,  inevitably,  that  Christ  is  not  risen. 
But  in  both  these  cases,  the  general  and  the 
specific,  the  proof  is  not  yet  produced.  Such 
propositions,  in  their  very  nature,  are  in- 
capable of  demonstration.  If  all  things, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  had  con- 
tinued to  this  day  without  interruption  or 
change,  this  would  not  prove  their  inherent 
and  necessary  unchangeableness.  The  shining 
of  a  star  ten  millions  of  ages  would  not 
prove  that  that  star  would  never  cease  to  shine. 
If  no  man,  not  even  Christ,  had  ever  be^ 
raised  from  thedead,this  wouldnotprovethat 
no  one  ever  would  be  in  all  the  future.  The 
mind  of  man  is  too  limited  to  collect  and 
arrange  and  pronounce  judgment  uponall  the 
data  requisite  to  such  sweeping  and  momen- 
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tons  conclusioiuk  And  it  is  sad,  inexpressibly 
^1  to  see  so  many  of  onr  writers  and 
q)eakei8,  so  many  of  our  bright  and  cultured 
yoQog  men  and  maidens,  taken  in  the  net 
of  this  pretentious,  dazzling,  and  fascinating 
sophistry,  that  thus  overrides  and  ignores 
the  Teiy  first  principles  of  logical  reasoning. 

The  assumption,  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion, that  nature  includes  all  things  and  ex- 
dudes  everything  but  itself,  Qod  and  Christ 
^d  heaven  and  hell,  must  be  demonstrated 
heyond  all  peradventure,  must  shine  like  the 
son  in  a  cloudless  sky,  before  any  living  soul 
Tcntures  his  destiny  upon  it,  by  rejecting  in  its 
oametheChristian  religion.  Butthis  has  been 
the  course  of  multitudes  from  the  beginning ; 
science,  &lsely  so  called,  as  well  as  "old 
wires'  &ble3,"  have  carried  them  away.  It 
is  no  strange  thing,  however  sad  and  painful 
it  may  be,  that  is  happening  in  our  day. 
When  every  scientific  atheist  and  doubter 
^d  reviler  lies  beneath  the  clod  of  the 
^ey.  Christian  faith  and  hope.  Christian 
peace  and  glory,  will  survive  in  undiminished, 
ever-increasing  power. 

Christians  hold  to  "  the  order  of  nature," 
to  the  uniformity,  certainty,  and  dependable- 
nesB  of  its  laws,  as  truly  as  do  our  adversa- 
ries. We  believe,  that  "while  the  earth 
^emaineth,  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  cold 
and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
tod  night  shall  not  cease."*  Only,  with 
this  we  believe  more.  We  believe  in  powers 
a&)»e  nature,  which  work  in  nature,  without 
disturbing  its  harmony.  We  believe  in  an 
onmipresent,  ever-being,  ever-active  God. 
We  believe  in  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
forces,  that  are  free  and  responsibla  We 
believe  in  the  presence  and  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  independent  of,  never  infringing 
npon,  yet  controlling  the  vital  powers  in  the 
material  uid  mental  spheres.  And  we  be- 
liere  in  real,  veritable,  actual  miracles,  in 
the  exercise  of  divine  energy  upon  and  in 
the  very  laws  of  nature  themselves,  sus- 
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pending  and  reversing  them,  and  introducing 
new  and  supernatural  effects ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  such  miracles  are  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  revealed  religion,  that 
without  them  there  could  be  no  such  re- 
ligion. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  we  are  roundly, 
emphatically  told  that  a  miracle  is  impossible. 
To  make  this  assertion  is  easy ;  to  buttress 
the  assertion  with  a  great  show  of  learning 
and  plausible  statement  is  very  easy;  but 
actually  to  prove  it  is  another  matter.  If 
we  can  produce  (me  miracle,  a  true,  veritable, 
and  demonstrative  and  divine  interposition, 
which  is  above  and  other  than  the  order  of 
nature,  this  finishes  and  closes  the  argument. 
Its  foundations  are  destroyed,  and  the  super- 
structure falls  and  crumbles.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said  in  its  defence.  The 
confident  and  proudly  asserted  proposition 
is  gone ;  and  we  claim  the  miracles  of  the 
Bible,  one  and  all,  to  be  just  such  divine 
interpositions. 

In  making  this  broad  claim,  we  are  met 
with  the  reply,  that  these  miracles  so  called, 
are  not  properly  attested ;  that  having  been 
wrought  among  a  very  ancient,  very  igno- 
rant, and  superstitious  people,  incapable  of 
a  scientific  judgment  upon  them,  they  are 
without  exception  improbable,  and  that  most 
of  them  are  absurd  on  their  face — in  fact, 
that  they  are  inherently  impossible.  This 
is  a  common  answer  to  the  claim  we  make. 
The  reply  is  worked  up  after  this  manner : 
certain  of  the  recorded  miracles  are  selected, 
which,  taken  by  themselves,  look  very  im- 
probable, such  as  the  standing  still  of  the 
sun  and  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon ;  the 
falling  of  the  walls  at  Jericho  at  the  blast 
of  the  rams'  horns ;  the  speaking  of  Balaam's 
ass;. Jonah  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  three 
days  and  three  nights ;  the  three  young  Jews 
in  the  burning,  fiery  furnace — and  we  are 
asked,  are  such  things  credible  ?  Are  they 
not  simply  ridiculous,  if  taken  for  truth  ? 
They  can  only  be  creations  of  a  bold  fancy ; 
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exaggerations  of  a  people  who  deemed  them- 
selves the  ezclusive  favourites  of  Heaven ; 
they  are  like  the  myths  and  legends  of  un- 
historic  periods  in  other  nations.  And  these, 
being  thus  disposed  of,  of  course  the  book 
that  reports  them  is  discredited  as  a  sober 
and  serious  revelation  from  God,  no  better 
than  the  works  of  Plutarch,  or  Zoroaster, 
or  Mahomet.  All  this,  which  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  fundamental  scientific  po- 
sition of  our  adversaries,  may  be  considered 
very  shrewd  and  smart — ^a  happy  way  of 
putting  contempt  upon  the  ablest  and  best 
minds  of  the  last  eighteen  centuries.  But 
is  this  sound  reasoning?  Is  this  a  fia.ir  or 
honourable  method  of  treating  the  founda- 
tions, of  that  religion,  which,  with  all  its 
perversions  and  abuses,  has  been  the  mightiest 
power  for  good  in  human  history  ? 

The  central  miracle  of  the  Bible,  that 
which  gives  meaning,  probability,  and  cer- 
tainty to  all  the  rest,  and  to  all  the  teachings 
of  the  book,  is  the  EESUBREcnoir  of  jesus 
CHBisT.  It  is  the  one,  the  only  key  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  clue  to  a  labyrinth  which  else 
is  an  utter  maze  and  mystery,  the  light 
streaming  through  all  the  ages  from  the 
creation  to  the  judgment,  from  Paradise  lost 
to  Paradise  regained.  This  was  the  view  <^ 
the  Apostle  Paul.  Nothing  in  all  the  past, 
nothing  in  all  the  future,  was  of  any  value, 
except  as ''  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection"  gave 
it  value.  If  this  miracle  could  not  be  estab- 
lished, the  Bible  could  not  rightly  command 
the  obedience  of  men  as  the  Book  of  God. 
"  If  the  dead  rise  not/'  says  he, "  then  is  not 
Christ  raised ;  and  if  Christ  be  not  raised, 
our  preaching  is  vain  and  your  faith  is  vain ; 
ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.  Then  they  that  are 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished.  If  in 
this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are 
of  all  men  most  miserable."*  Unless  he  was 
raised  again  for  our  justification,  we  are  still 
condemned  and  lostw  The  whole  argument 
is  surrendered  by  the  apostle,  if  Christ  was 

*  1  CorinthuDB  zv.  16-19. 


not  raised  from  the  dead ;  and  he,  with  the 
most  unshaken  confidence,  with  the  com- 
pletest  satisfaction  of  his  I'eason,  his  jadg- 
ment,  and  his  heart,  hinged  every  thing,  for 
time  and  for  eternity,  upon  it.  It  is  per- 
fectly evident,  that  if  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  then  the  proposition  that  miracles 
are  impossible  is  once  and  for  aU  di^rovei 
And  next,  aU  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  are 
put  upon  their  proper  basis,  and  their  pe- 
culiar character  ceases  to  be  an  objection 
against  them,  and  as  they  are  part  and  parcel 
of  an  entire  scheme  of  Divine  revelation, 
they  become  not  only  not  difficult,  but  easj 
of  credit  and  acceptance.  Yea,  and  more ; 
such  an  indispensable  comer-stone  is  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  that  if  previously 
every  other  miracle  of  the  Bible  had  been 
received,  the  failure  to  sustain  this  will  cause 
the  entire  arch  of  Divine  revelation  to  fall 
to  pieces. 

Now,  if  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
actually  occurred,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides 
to  be  a  supernatural  event,  a  true,  indubit- 
able miracle.  It  is  an  effect  beyond  all  the 
known  or  conceived  or  conceivable  causes  in 
nature.  It  is  a  direct  reversal  of  the  order 
of  things.  It  is  beyond  finite,  beyond 
measurable  power.  According  to  what  is 
accounted  the  fixed,  inviolable  order  of 
nature,  Jesus  Christ  once  dead  must  r^n&b 
dead.  His  soul  once  severed  from  its  vital 
union  with  his  body,  must  remain  severed. 
The  tissues,  the  blood,  the  muscle8,.the  skin, 
the  bones,  every  organ  and  part  of  the 
physical  structure,  must  degenerate  and 
dissolve,  and  eventually  disappear  from  all 
association  with  the  body  that  was  buried. 
But,  contrary  to  this  known  and  indispu^ 
able  order  of  nature,  the  New  Testament 
records  declare,  with  the  utmost  distinctne^ 
with  an  amount  of  evidence  so  great  that  if 
it  were  multiplied  ten-fold  it  would  not  be 
more  satisfactory,  staking  everything  divine 
and  human  in  religion  upon  the  dedaration, 
they  declare  that  Christ  did  not  remain 
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dead,  diat  his  soul  and  body  did  reunite 
in  an  indissoluble  union,  that  his  flesh  did 
Aot  see  coirnption,  and  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  be  emerged  from  the  tomb 
the  Teiy  same  man  he  was  before  his  cruci- 
fijdoD. 

What  then  is  their  witness  to  this  mlDst 
stupendous,  confessedly  miraculous  event? 
What  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence  upon 
which  the  entire  religion  of  Christ  is  made 
to  rest  ?  These  are  £sur^  these  are  necessary 
questions,  and  tbe  answers  to  them  must  be 
M  and  complete ;  the  £act  asserted  must 
be  put  beyond  the  range  of  all  reasonable 
doobt;  it  must  be  established  so  clearly  as 
to  command  the  assent  of  every  candid,  un- 
prejudiced mind.  The  friends  of  Christianity 
aze  more  deeply  interested  in  this  than  its 
adTcrsaiies  can  possibly  be. 

Let  the  precise  thing  we  seek,  the  specific 
thing  to  be  established,  be  distinctly  before 
OS ;  it  is  the  simple  fact,  that  Jesus  Christ, 
who  lived  in  Palestine  thirty-three  years, 
and  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  lived 
2^.  This,  only  this,  all  this,  is  the  ques- 
tioQ— ^oir  this  revivification,  this  resurrec- 
tion was  produced,  the  means  and  methods 
and  processes  by  which  it  was  accomplished, 
ue  not  within  the  scope  of  the  evidence 
offered  We  leave  this  out  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  fix  our  attention  on  this  one  thing, 
was  JesQs  Christ  alive  again  after  he  was 
dead?  And  in  settling  it  we  need  no 
theories,  no  philosophy,  no  acquaintance 
^th  science ;  we  need  nothing  but  common- 
sense. 

If  we  can  get  ourselves  into  this  posture 
of  mind,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  environed  the  subject, 
vanish.  Those  who  deny  the  £Ekct,  do  it, 
Dot  80  much  by  discrediting  the  specific 
ptoofs  offered  for  its  establishment^  as  by 
raising  and  pressing  the  enquiries,  is  it 
credible,  is  it  possible,  is  it  not  absurd? 
Who  can  conceive  it  ?  What  power  exists 
^equate  to  its  production  ?    And  thus  the 


mind  is  drawn  to  what  is  unlikely  and 
marvellous  and  incomprehensible,  and  the 
discussion  is  diverted  to  matters  beyond  all 
common  experience  and  observation.  And 
it  is  here  that  modem  scientific  infi- 
delity  labours  and  creates  confusion  and 
doubt. 

But  this  is  all  a  forbidden  field.  Neither 
science,  nor  philosophy,  nor  evidential  re- 
ligion may  enter  it.  All  supernatural  action, 
all  creative  work,  all  miraculous  processes  . 
are,  in  their  very  nature,  beyond  our  per- 
ception, beyond  our  comprehension,  beyond 
our  powers  of  observation.  We  have  no 
faculties  by  which  to  note  and  compare  and 
judge  them.  The  interior  secret  process  of 
such  an  event  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
from  the  dead,  like  many  of  the  processes 
of  nature  itself,  cannot  be  discerned  and 
explained.  How  the  seed  which  we  put 
into  the  ground,  and  ^hich  there  corrupts 
and  dissolves,  ''dies,''  as  the  apostle  ex- 
presses it,  is  vitalized  and  germinates  and 
brings  forth  firuit,  first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear,  the 
wisest  husbandman  or  philosopher  that  ever 
lived  knows  not.  As  we  know  not  what  is 
the  way  of  the  spirit,  nor  how  the  bones  do 
grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child, 
even  so  we  know  not  the  how,  or  the  method^ 
of  the  working  of  a  miracle.  It  it  unsearch- 
able, past  finding  out. 

What  then  are  we  to  do,  in  order  to  settle 
beyond  all  fair  controversy,  and  to  justify 
the  fiedth  of  Christendom  in  the  fundamental, 
all-verifying  niiracle  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?  We  answer,  that  it  is  sufficient 
that  we  simply  establish  the  fact  that  he 
was  actually  alive  again  after  he  was  dead  ; 
and  we  do  this  by  the  testimony  of  the 
human  senses — of  touch,  hearing,  and  sights 
appropriately  reported  and  authenticated. 
These  senses  have  to  do  only  with  sensible 
things — ^with  the  objects  handled,  heard,  and 
seen,  with  these  only. 

That  Jesus  Christ  lived  in  Palestine,  a 
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xnan  among  men,  is  known,  just  as  we  know 
that  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Nero,  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Plutarch  lived,  each  a  man  among 
men.  Only,  the  proof  of  this  with  respect 
to  Jesus  Christ  is  immensely  superior, 
compared  with  that  which  we  have  for  the 
existence  of  these  men.  Their  fellow-men 
saw,  heard,  handled  them  ;  walked  and  ate 
and  drank  with  them  ;  and  competent  con- 
temporary writers  recorded  their  lives  and 
deeds.  We  have  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
believing  their  testimony.  The  person  and 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  were  evidenced  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way;  only,  the  records  are 
far  more  authentic,  and  can  far  more  easily 
be  sifted,  compared,  and  verified.  But  on 
this  point  argument  is  needless.  Those  who 
deny  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  admit 
in  that  very  denial  his  existence  and  life 
before  his  death. 

That  he  was  crucified,  died,  and  was 
buried,  are  facts  known,  just  as  the  fact  of 
the  death  and  burial  of  any  other  man  is 
known.  The  proofs  of  death  and  burial  are 
proofs  to  the  senses  of  men,  and  they  are 
so  sure,  so  demonstrative,  that,  probably,  not 
one  person  out  of  a  hundred  millions  is  buried 
when  he  is  not  dead.  The  evidences  of  the 
actual  death  of  Christ  are  now,  by  the  most 
extreme  critical  school,  admitted  to  be  full 
and  complete,  and  by  those  with  whom  we 
are  now  dealing,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
discredit  the  fact  of  his  death  any  more  than 
of  his  life ;  their  whole  argument  turns  upon 
the  impossibility  of  his  resurrection,  and  this, 
because  it  would  be  a  contradiction,  a  viola- 
tion of  inviolable  laws.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
shall  see,  this  impossible  event  was  possible, 
and  did  actually  occur ;  the  dead  Christ  did 
live  again ;  the  buried  Christ  did  come  out 
of  the  tomb. 

Now,  this  fact  is  known,  precisely  as  the 
facts  of  his  previous  life,  death,  and  burial 
are  known — ^through  the  senses  of  those  who 
bore  witness  on  the  subject ;  and  the  records 
of  the  evidence  are  received  precisely  as  the 


records  of  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
any  man  who  lived  in  the  past  are  received. 

it  is  to  be  noted  here,  that  no  one  pretends 
to  have  seen  Christ  rise  from  the  dead.  No 
one  saw  the  reanimation  of  his  dead  body ; 
no  one  saw  the  first  signs  of  life;  no  one 
saw  the  process  of  the  transcendent  resusci- 
tation and  reunion  of  the  soul  and  body. 
All  this  is  beyond  the  range  of  any  testimony 
that  is  offered  or  exists.  We  perfectly  agree 
with  our  adversaries,  when  they  tell  us  that 
"  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  human  testimony 
to  reach  to  the  supernatural."  They  cannot 
urge  this  more  strongly  than  we  do.  But 
their  urging  it  reveals  the  essential  weakness 
of  their  position.  They  are  fighting  a  man 
of  straw.  They  totally  misapprehend  the 
point  of  the  Gospel  evidence,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  New  Testament  attestations. 
They  hold  that  a  demonstration  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  testimony  to  prove  the  supernatural 
cause,  settles  the  whole  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  hold  that  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  inscrutable  cause  of  the 
resurrection  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the^ac^  of  the  resurrection,  and  it  is  on  this, 
and  on  this  alone,  that  the  testimony  bears. 
This,  as  the  most  cursory  reading  of  the 
Evangelists  shows,  is  all  they  profess  to  prove. 
Their  testimony  relates,  simply  and  only,  io 
the  living  presence,  the  actual  existence 
among  men  of  Jesus  Christ  subsequently  to 
his  crucifixion,  death  and  burial.  And  what 
we  affirm  is,  that  on  this  subject  the  evidence 
is  of  the  very  same  kind,  just  as  sufficient, 
just  as  conclusive,  as  is  that  of  his  having 
been  previously  a  living  man,  and  his  having 
died.  All  the  narratives  are  confined  to 
this  simple,  sensible,  most  easily  demonstrated 
fact — ^Christ  was  alive  agam  after  he  had 
been  dead.  The  miracle — the  supernatural, 
causal  agency  that  effected  the  resurrection 
— as  we  shall  see,  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Let  us  seek  to  make  this  matter  clear,  and 
in  doing  so  we  must  strip  the  subject  of  every- 
thing irrelevant,  and  hold  to  the  one  thing, 
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which  established,  establishes  once  and  for 
an  and  for  ever  the  Christian  religion. 

Sappofie  that  some  of  the  members  of  a 
church,  who  had  known  their  pastor  for 
several  years,  had  been  absent  from  the  place 
of  their  residence  during  the  three  weeks 
preYious  to  a  given  Sabbath,  and  had  returned 
on  the  Saturday  night  preceding.    They  oc- 
cupy their  places  on  the  Sabbath  morning  in 
the  sanctuary.    They  see  the  form,  the  face, 
the  motions,  the  gestures  of  their  pastor ; 
they  hear  and  note  his  familiar  tones  and 
accents.    His  personal,  living,  real  presence, 
is  to  them  a  fact  beyond  all  question.    They 
would  take  their  oaths  upon  it  the  next  day. 
No  matter  what  might  have  happened  to  him 
during  their  absence,  the  evidence  of  their 
eyes  and  ears  would  be  demonstrative  to  their 
minds,  that  he  was  there,  standing  before  and 
speaking  to  them.    He  might,  like  Paul,  have 
been  canght  up  to  the  third  heavens  during 
their  absence.     He  might,  like  Lazarus,  or 
the  daughter  of  Jairus,  or  Christ,  have  died ; 
if  he  stands  before  them,  accredited  by  their 
senses  a  living  man,  then  he  so  stands  their 
indubitable,  actual,  living  pastor.     Should  a 
thousand  persons  tell  them  that  during  their 
aheence  he  had  been  struck  dead,  and  that 
they  had  followed  him  to  the  tomb,  it  would 
not  alter  their  convictions  ;  they  might  doubt 
the  declarations,  but  they  would  not  doubt 
their  senses.    And  if  to  Christ's  contempo- 
raries the  very  same  proof,  which  thus  com- 
pels the  assurance  and  confidence  that  he, 
whom  these  parishioners  had  so  well  known 
and  heard,  is  the  very  same  person  who 
preached  on  the  Sabbath  morning  named,  if 
that  very  evidence  was  given  to  them,  only 
increasingly  and  from  week  to  week,  with 
additional,  tangible,  ocular,  and  audible  signs 
and  proofs,  then,  unless  their  veracity  and 
competency,  as  human  hand  and  eye  and  ear 
witnesses,  can  be  impeached,  their  testimony 
becomes  conclusive — demonstrative  beyond 
allcaviL 

Many  things  have  been  written  on  the 


fallibility  and  unreliability  of  the  testimony 
of  the  senses,  and  doubtless  men  have  often 
been  deceived,  and  have  only  thought  they 
saw  and  heard  and  handled  the  objects  they 
declared  existed  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  evidence,  the  normal  evidence,  of  the 
senses,  within  their  own  proper  domain,  is 
ordinarily  infallible.  The  correction  of  mis- 
takes is  easy,  and  on  most  matters,  on  matters 
such  as  that  now  before  us,  there  are  no  mis- 
takes to  be  corrected.  The  actual  existence 
of  the  houses,  streets,  trees,  the  horses, 
waggons,  carriages,  the  men,  women,  and 
children,  we  are  conversant  with  through  our 
senses,  is  undoubted,  indubitable.  Dead 
persons  are  known  to  be  dead,  and  living 
persons  are  known  to  be  living,  and  the 
simple  statement  of  the  fact  by  those  with 
whom  they  are  connected,  settles  the  matter 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Now,  is  there  proof  of  the  fact  that  to  the 
senses  of  fair  and  competent  men  Jesus  Christ 
was  alive  after  his  crucifixion,  and  that  for 
forty  days  he^was  with  them,  going  in  and 
out  before  them,  eating  and  drinking  and 
talking  with  them  ?  If  this  was  so,  there  is 
no  difficulty  about  his  ascension.  Bible 
Christianity  is  rock-founded  on  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  all  the  winds  and  storms  raised  by 
scientific  sceptics  may  beat  upon  the  divine 
fabric  and  beat  in  vain.  It  stands  and  wiU 
stand  to  the  end  of  time. 

We  here  hold  in  abeyance  the  testimony 
to  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  his  life  during  the  period  named. 
K  the  pastor,  before  referred  to,  was  attested 
to  his  people,  by  their  eyes  and  ears,  as  a 
living  man,  what  would  be  the  character  of 
their  ^conviction,  if,  for  six  successive  weeks 
they  saw  him,  handled  and  felt  him,  felt  his 
flesh  and  his  bones,  ate  and  drank  and  walked 
and  conversed  with  him  ?  How  substantial 
and  irrefragable,  how  absolute,  their  know- 
ledge would  be? 

The  principal,  though  by  no  means  the 
only/  witnesses  in  the  case  of  Christ  were 
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twelve  men,  whom  he  had  selected  for  this 
yeiy  parpose.  As  Peter  declared,  "  Him  God 
raised  up  the  third  day,  and  shewed  him 
openly ;  not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  wit- 
nesses chosen  before,  even  to  us,  who  did  eat 
and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the 
dead."*  They  had  companied  vrith  him  all 
the  time  that  he  went  in  and  out  among 
them — ^from  the  baptism  of  John  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  They  knew  him  most 
intimately.  His  size  and  form,  and  features 
and  expression,  and  voice  and  mein,  and 
manners  and  gait,  were  indelibly  impressed 
upon  their  minds.  No  persons  could  be 
more  competent  to  recognize  and  identify 
and  know  him,  should  they  at  any  time 
meet  with  and  see  him.  At  the  most  only 
three  days  intervened  before  he  was  with 
them  again,  and  these  meetings  continued 
for  six  Weeks.  At  first  some  of  them  could 
not  believe  their  own  senses.  His  terrible 
and  bloody  death  and  his  burial  had  just 
occurred.  No  person,  within  their  know- 
ledge, existed  who  could  bring  him  to  life 
again ;  and  his  reappearance  startled  and 
alarmed  them  so  that  they  took  him  for  a 
spirit,  or  thought  they  saw  a  vision ;  and 
one  of  them,  on  the  report  of  his  being  alive 
again,  declared,  "  Except  I  shall  see  in  his 
hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust 
my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe. "+ 
But  their  incredulity  was  speedily  and 
thoroughly  overcome,  and  they  could  not  re- 
sist the  evidences  by  which  their  familiar 
friend  and  companion  and  Lord  made  him- 
self known  to  them.  Thus  their  testimony 
is,  in  one  sense,  that  of  unwilling,  or,  to  say 
the  least,  that  of  incredulous  witnesses,  and 
the  stronger  on  that  account.  Let  us  briefly 
survey  their  testimony. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  his 
death,  certain  women  went  to  the  sepulchre, 
and  found  it  empty  of  its  dead.  As  they 
hastened  to  tell  the  disciples,  Jesus  met  them, 


*  Ada  X.  40, 41. 
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saying,  ''  All  hail !"  And  they  came  and 
held  him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  him. 
When  they  had  gone,  Mary  Magdalene, 
standing  and  weeping  at  the  empty  tomb, 
turned  about  and  saw  Jesus  but  knew  not 
that  it  was  he.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  "Why 
weepest  thou?  whom  seekest  thou?"  She, 
supposing  him  to  be  the  gardener,  saith  unto 
him,  "  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  him  hence, 
tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will 
take  him  away."  Jesus  saith  unto  her, 
''  Mary !"  She  turned  herself  and  saith  nnto 
him,  "  Babboni,  Master !"  and  a  most  inte- 
resting conversation  ensued.  On  the  same 
day  Peter  saw  him,  but  of  this  intemew 
nothing  beyond  the  barer  fact  is  recorded.  A 
little  later,  two  disciples  on  their  way  to 
Emmaus,  absorbed  in  conversation  about  the 
crucifixion  and  the  flying  rumours  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  were  met  by  him,  who  joined 
with  them  in  the  conversation.  On  reaching 
the  village  he  sat  down  at  meat  with  them; 
upon  which  they  immediately  discovered  and 
recognized  and  knew  him.  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  ten  of  the  apostles — Thomas 
being  absent — ^were  assembled  at  supper,  and 
Jesus  came  and  stood  in  their  midst  and 
saith  unto  them,  "  Peace  be  unto  you."  And 
when  he  had  so  said,  he  showed  unto  them 
his  hands  and  his  side.  Then  were  the  dis- 
ciples glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord.  The 
next  account  is  a  week  later.  The  elereo 
were  together^  and  Jesus  stood  in  their  midst, 
and  again  saluted  them.  Then  saith  he  i(i 
Thomas,  ''  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  be- 
hold my  hands ;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand, 
and  thrust  it  into  my  side ;  and  be  not  faidi* 
less,  but  believing."  And  he  exclaimed, 
"  My  Lord  and  my  God."  Afterward  he 
appeared  to  several  disciples  at  tiie  Sea  of 
Galilee,  when,  at  his  word,  they  cast  their 
net  and  drew  it  in  full  of  fishes,  and  they  ate 
and  drank  and  communed  together,  and  the 
question  is  three  times  put  to  Peter,  "Lovest 
thou  me  ?"  Then  we  have  a  simple  record  of 
his  meeting  with  James.    Next  a  meeting 
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with  the  (q)08iles  and  about  five  hundred 
brethreiL  And  again  with  the  eleven  on 
Mi  Oliyet,  whence  he  ascended  to  heaven, 
a  cloud  leceiving  him  out  of  their  sight. 
There  were  many  other  interviews  to  which 
St.  John  alludes  when  he  says :  ''  Many  other 
sips  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples."  And  St  Luke  intimates  the 
same:  "Unto  the  apostles,  whom  he  had 
chosen ;  to  whom,  also,  he  shewed  himself 
alive  after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible 
proofe,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and 
"^peaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  king- 
dom of  God." 

No  testimonial  narrative  could  be  more 
simple,  more   natural,    more   satisfactory. 
Eje  witnesses,  ear  witnesses,  hand  witnesses, 
give  their  testimony.    They  saw,  heard,  and 
handled  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  just  as  they 
had  done  for  three  years  previously.    They 
bew  him  during  those  forty  days  through 
the  same  senses  by  which  they  had  known 
lum  daring  those  years.    It  is,  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, utterly  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  man  whom  they  thus  recognized,  was  not 
the  same  Jesus  they  had  known  before,  but 
a  stranger,  imposing  on  them  with  points  of 
nails  in  his  hands  and  feet,  and  a  spear  wound 
io  his  side.    It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose 
that  they  saw  and  heard,  and  handled  and 
Wed  and  walked  and  ate  and  drank  with  a 
ghost,  a  human  shadow,  during  those  six 
veefcs.     Had  they  known  nothing  of  his 
death,  and  met  him  afterwards,  it  would  be 
P^Bcisely  the  same.    If  some  of  his  disciples 
had  gone  to  Rome  a  few  months  before  his 
^cifixion,  and,  having  heard  nothing  of  his 
death,  had  returned  during  the  forty  days 
•'uid  met  him  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  would 
they  not  be  just  as  good,  just  as  strong,  just 
as  reliable  witnesses  to  his  person  and  presence 
^en  as  they  were  before  ? 

Tnti]  the  evidences  of  the  common  senses 
^en  about  things  most  palpable,  most 
^a^y  discerned  and  known,  about  the 
^xistence^  presence,  and  speech   of  living 


human  beings,  and  about  the  death  and 
burial  of  such  beings — ^until  this,  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  everything  connected 
with  the  life  of  man  on  earth,  is  done  away 
with  and  made  of  no  account,  the  facts  of 
Christ's  resurrection  must  stand.  To  deny 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  alive  when  so  many 
men  asserted  his  being  actually  present  with, 
visible  to,  audible  by  them,  is  to  overturn 
the  foundations  of  all  historical  knowledge, 
and  empty  the  past  of  all  reality,  llie 
resurrection  itself  was  not  seen ;  the  miracle 
itself  could  not  be  directly  attested  by  the 
senses.  The  New  Testament  does  not  at- 
tempt to  do  anything  more  than  to  produce 
abundant  evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  livedo 
died,  and  lived  again;  and  these  are  ex- 
ternal, material,  sensible  facts,  each  and  all 
of  them  being  verified  by  the  senses  of  men. 
This  is  all,  and  this  is  enough.  The  miracle, 
the  interposition  of  almighty  power  effecting 
the  stupendous  result,  arresting  and  re- 
versing the  order  of  nature,  is  not  the  subject 
of  human  observation  and  testimony.  This 
is  an  it\ference  which  the  mind  sponta- 
neously, instinctively,  and  irresistibly  draws 
from  the  facts  observed  by  the  senses.  The 
laws  of  the  mind  compel  the  conclusion. 
We  do  not  reason  about  it ;  we  take  it  by 
an  instant,  immediate  intuition.  Did  those 
women,  those  disciples,  those  apostles,  those 
hundreds  of  his  followers,  did  their  eyes  see 
Jesus  Christ  alive  after  his  death,  did  their 
ears  hear  him,  did  their  hands  handle  him  ? 
If  they  did,  then  God  must  have  raised  him 
from  the  dead ;  the  miracle  took  place,  and 
the  foundations  of  Christianity  are  im- 
movably established.  The  test  of  absolute 
truth  is  the  impossibility  of  its  contradiction. 
If  Jesus  Christ  was  seen  alive  again  after 
his  death,  it  is  impossible  not  to  if\fer  his 
resurrection  by  a  divine  miracle.  No  amount 
of  ingenuity  can  divert  the  necessary  judg- 
ment of  the  mind  which  it  reaches  so  quickly. 
The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  all  scientific 
objection  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 
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Evermore,  in  lode,  in  philosophy,  in  com- 
monW  in  dS;  life,  this  priudple  and 
this  criterion  are  accepted  as  the  conclusive 
establishment  of  indestructible,  absolute 
truth.  God  vrill  have  to  make  us  over  again, 
and  constitute  our  minds  on  different  laws, 
before  we  can  avoid  this  conclusion.  For 
what  is  the  evidence  that  all  men  accept 
with  reference  to  the  fact  that  Christ  did 
live  before  his  crucifixion  ?  The  evidence  of 
the  senses — ocular,  audible,  tangible  demon- 
stration ;  the  very  demonstration  that 
science  sa3rs  is  supreme  in  its  sphere  ;  just 
the  testimony  that  the  opponents  to  miracles 
take  above  all  other  witnesses.  By  what 
right  do  men,  who  accept  the  testimony  of 
the  senses  to  the  fact  of  Christ's  life  before 
his  crucifixion,  turn  about  and  impeach  its 
validity  to  the  fact  of  his  life  after  his 
crucifixion?  Either  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Christ  did  live  on  earth  at  all  before  his 
death,  or  there  is  just  as  valid  evidence  that 
he  did  live  after  his  death.  Either  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead  or  he  never  existed  on 
earth.  Prove  to  us  that  he  ever  lived 
among  men,  and  we  will  prove  that  he 
rose  from  the  dead  by  the  same  evidence. 
Deny  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  we 
defy  any  mortal  to  prove  that  he  ever  ap- 
peared on  the  earth. 

There  are  some  things  demonstrably 
established  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
from  the  dead,  which  it  may  be  well   to 

note. 

1.  The  seal  and  sanction  of  the  Almighty 
was  set  upon  his  person,  teachings,  works, 
and  claims.  Whatever  he  declared  himself 
to  be,  God  hereby  avouched  and  verified. 
For  God  raised  him  from  the  dead.  The 
creation  of  the  world  is  no  more  a  result  of 
divine  working,  than  is  the  resurrection  of 
a  really  dead  man  to  life.  "  This  Jesus 
hath  God  raised  up,"  and  that  by  the  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  his  power.  Infinite 
wisdom,  justice,  goodness,  and  might'  com- 
bined   to   rescue    the   dead    and   buried 


Christ    from    the'  power    of   death   and 
the     corruption     of     the     grave.     The 
thought     that     any   other    than    Divine 
power  wrought  this  effect,  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  simply  preposterous.    No  mere  man, 
no  creature,  by  his  own  force  of  will,  or 
skill,   ever  pretended  to  give  life  to  the 
dead.    Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  hov- 
ever,  the  exalted  and  vast  pretensions  and 
assumptions  of  Christ,  as  the  Messiah  of 
God,  as  One  sent  from  heaven,  as  the  Son 
of  God,  as  the  Light,  Life,  and  Saviour  of 
the  world,  the  Lord  of  men,  angels,  and 
devils,  the  Possessor  of  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earthy  and  the  final  Judge,  were  to 
human  vision  involved  in  uncertainty.    His 
crucifixion,  death,  and   burial  seemed  to 
falsify  them  all.    These  proved  him,  beyond 
all  question,  to  be  human — a  weak,  suffering, 
mortal  man.    These  put  him  among  trans- 
gressors.    The  black  mark  of  sin,  the  dire 
curse  of  God's  law,  was  fixed  deep  in  h^ 
body  and  in  his  soul.    Death  seized  upon 
him.     The  grave  held  him  in  its  embrace. 
But  though  he  was  crucified  through  weak- 
ness, yet  he  lived  again  by  the  power  of 
God.     It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  be 
holden  of  death  and  the  grave.    On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  he  broke  the  bars 
of  his  prison.    He  put  his  foot  on  the  neck 
of  Satan,  through  death  destroying  him  whu 
had  its  power:   spoiling  evil  principalities 
and  powers  :  he  triumphed  over  them,  and 
seizing  the  keys  of  the  invisible  worlds,  he 
rose  exulting,  and  exclaiming  :    *'  I  am  be 
that  liveth  and  was  dead ;  and  behold,  I  am 
alive  for  evermore,  and  have  the  keys  of  heli 
and  of  death."    This  stupendous  miracle 
was  God's  seal  of  friendship  and  favour  set 
upon  Christ. 

2.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  proved  him 
to  be  God.  His  birth,  life,  deaths  and  burial 
proved  him  to  be  ^  man^  one  of  us ;  his 
resurrection  attested  his  divinity.  Before 
his  death,  he  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
equal  with  God,  one  with  God,  omniscient, 
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almighty,  truly  divine.  His  resurrection 
made  that  daim  good.  "  He  was  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  with  power,  by  the 
resuiTecti(xi  from  the  dead."  Because  he 
was  man,  he  died.  Because  he  was  God,  he 
rose  fiom  the  dead.  Thus  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  demonstrated  to  be  God,  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  over  all,  blessed  for  ever. 

3.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  natural 
precaisor  of  his  ascension  and  session  at 
God  3  right  hand.  The  apostle  speaks  of 
all  these  as  the  result  of  a  continuous  ex- 
ertioa  of  the  divine  energy,*  as  if  one  act 
produced  them  all :  *'  The  exceeding  great- 
ness of  God's  power,  which  he  wrought  in 
Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead 
and  set  him,"  etc.  He  rose  to  die  no  more. 
He  conquered  death,  which  has  no  more 
dominion  over  him.  His  resurrection  was 
to  immortality,  to  glory,  to  inefifable  dignity 
and  honour. 

4.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  establishes 

the  divinity  of  the  Bible.    The  entire  book 

is  the  testimony  of  God  concerning  him. 

Moses,  David,  prophets,  apostles — ^all  wrote 

of  him.   The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  types, 

symbols,  images,  emblems,  shadows,  forms, 

ceremonies,  prophetic  names,  places,  things, 

erents,  declarations — all  relating   to  him. 

Had  he  not  risen,  the  Bible  would  have  been 

to  us  a  book    of   fables,    myths,   visions, 

legends — powerless  and  meaningless.     But 

heing  not  a  dead,  but  a  risen,  living,  exalted 

prince  and  potentate,  we  have  the  complete 

^olfillment  and  consummation  of  the  Old 

Testament  Scriptures.    As  Paul  affirmed  at 

Antioch,  ''We  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings, 

now  that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto 

the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto 

us,  their  children,  in  that  he  hath  raised  up 

JesQs  again;    as  it  is  also  written  in  the 

second  Psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 

have  I  b^otten  thee."f  The  resurrection  of 

Christ  makes  it  easy  to  believe — ^yea,  makes 

it  hard  not  to  believe — all  that  his  apostles 

*  Epk  i.  ld^28.       t  Acts  xiiL  32,  8a. 


wrote,  since  what  they  wrote  was  but  the 
reassertion  and  development  of  what  he 
himself,  the  fedthful  and  true  Witness,  had 
uttered. 

5.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  makes  him 
a  true  Saviour.    All  his  miracles,  all  his 
teachings,  all  his  sufiferings,  all  his  blood- 
shedding,  his  death  and  burial,  would  have 
been  made  void  had  he  not  risen.    A  dead 
Christ  would  be  a  powerless  Christ.    His 
dying  might  have  been  an  atonement,  he 
might  have  borne  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree,  but  had  he  remained  dead  he 
never  could  have  applied  the  benefits  of  his 
redemption  to  a  single  sinner.    His  resurrec- 
tion, however,  ratifies  and  renders  effectual 
his  redemption.     "  He  was  delivered  for  our 
offences,  but  raised  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion."    Pardon,  acceptance,  holiness,  and 
glory,  are  ours  by  reason  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ.    "  If,  when  we  were  en- 
emies, we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  recon- 
ciled, we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life."    ''  It 
is  Christ   that  died,  yea,  rather   that  is 
risen   again  ;    who  is  even  at   the  right 
hand  of  God,   who  also  maketh  interces- 
sion  for   us."      By   his    rising   again,  he 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.    This 
event  is  the  one  all-essential,  bright  exposi- 
tion and  illustration  of  his  life,  sufferings, 
and  death.    It  shows  that  he  neither  lived 
nor  died,  he  neither  obeyed  nor  sufiiered  for 
himself  or  on  his  own  account.    His  life  of 
perfect  obedience  was  in  order  to  procure  a 
perfect  righteousness  for  us.    His  death  of 
agony  and  shame  was  the  eicpiation  of  our 
guilt.     His  resurrection   by  the  power  of 
God  was  an  absolution  and  discharge  from 
all  further  obligation  to  obey  and  suffer  on 
our  account ;    it  was  an  open  divine  ac- 
ceptance of  his  redemption.    '' By  his  dying," 
says  Bishop  Pearson,*  "  we  know  he  sufiisred 
for  sin ;  by  his  resurrection  we  are  assured 
that  the  sins  for  which  he  suffered  were  not 
^Onihfi  OmAt  P«  878 ;  London,  1889. 
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his  own.  Had  no  man  been  a  sinner,  he  had 
not  died  ;  had  he  been  a  sinner,  he  had  not 
risen  again  ;  but  d3dng  for  those  sins  which 
we  committed,  he  rose  from  the  dead  to 
show  that  he  had  made  full  satisfaction  for 
them,  that  we,  believing  in  him,  might 
obtain  remission  of  our  sins  and  justification 
of  our  persons." 

Moreover,  the  sending  forth  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  for  our  conviction  and  renewal  and 
illumination  and  sanctification  and  comfort, 
was  absolutely  dependent  upon  his  ascension 
to  heaven,  which  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  his  resurrection. 

And  then,  by  his  rising  he  became  the 
Lord,  and  Author  of  eternal  life ;  as  he  said, 
'^  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live."  "Because  I  live,  ye  shall 
live  also."  "  If  the  spirit  of  him  that  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall 
also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  l)y  his  spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  you."  "  Neither  can  such 
die  any  more,  for  they  are  like  unto  the 
angels,  being  the  children  of  the  resurrec- 
tion." "  For  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of 
the  earthly,  so  shall  we  bear  the  image  of 


the  heavenly,"  —  incorruptible,  immortal, 
spiritual,  powerful,  resplendent  as  the  King 
himself  in  his  beauty. 

Thus  our  whole  salvation  in  this  life  and 
in  that  which  is  to  come,  in  our  bodies  and 
in  our  souls,  hinges  upon  the  physical  fact 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  from 
the  dead.  Truly  has  it  been  said,  "  It  is  the 
most  important  article  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
demonstration  of  all  the  rest." 

6.  Just  as  surely  as  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead,  just  so  surely  and  so  literally  will  there 
be  a  universal  resurrection,  a  general  judg- 
ment, and  eternal  retributions  in  heaven  and 
hell.    This  palpable,  incontrovertible  CTcnt 
settles,  beyond  all  cavil,  these  tremendous 
futurities.     They  are  rooted  in  and  grow 
out  of  it,  are  inseparable  firom  it;    and 
chained  to  it  by  divine  decrees  and  God's 
absolute   veracity.     He  who  admits  that 
Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  and  is  not  a 
believing  Christian,  must  stand  convicted  of 
intellectual   absurdity  and  moral  madness, 
for  Christ  raised   from  the   dead,  puts  it 
beyond  all  contingency,  that  he  who  neglects 
"the  great  salvation"  is  shut  up  to  irre- 
trievable destruction. 
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HE  direct  design  of  Christ's  words 
to  Simon  was  simply  to  meet  and 
overthrow  the  objection  to  his 
Messiahship,  which  Simon  was  now  revolving 
in  his  heart,  and  no  doubt  making  apparent 
by  his  outward  conduct,  thus  necessitating 
some  notice  from  Christ.  Outward  actions 
often  manifest  to  others  what  one  is  "  say- 
ing" or  thinking  "within  himself"  (compare 
Mat.  iii.  9 ;   iz.  21) ;  and  the  prevalence, 


at  this  time,  of  the  accusation,  **  Be  receivBth 
sinners,"  would  probably  have  suggested, 
to  the  minds  of  the  guests,  the  natuie  of 
Simon's  offence. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Christ  7&2» 
endeavouring  to  prove  to  the  guests  bis 
divine  knowledge,  or  to  show  his  power  of 
discerning  the  secret  thoughts.  He  must 
refute  a  more  serious  charge  than  that  of 
ignorance,  or  else  stand  condenmed  as  an 
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impostor,  not  only  in  Simon's  judgment,  but 
in  that  of  every  Pharisee.  In  substance, 
the  accusation  is  this :  ''  This  man  is  not  a 
prophet,  and,  of  course,  not  the  Messiah." 

The  validity  of  this  accusation  depends 
entirely  upon  the  correctness  of  Simon's 
judgment  concerning  the  character  of  this 
woman.  If  the  Saviour  will  vindicate  him- 
self before  Simon,  he  must  first  vindicate 
this  woman.  Should  he  fail  of  convincing 
him  of  an  utter  mistake  in  his  judgment  of 
her  character,  all  other  answers  to  Simon 
will  be  useless.  And  Christ  speaks  particu- 
larly for  the  benefit  of  Simon,  as  he  expressly 
declares,  "Simon,  I  have  somewhat  to  say 
nnto  thee" 

According  to  the  Evangelist,  Simon  re- 
garded this  woman  as  "a  sinner."  Christ 
did  not  regard  nor  treat  her  as  such.  This 
is  evident,  or  Simon  would  not  have  taken 
offence.  This  was  the  point  of  difference 
between  them.  About  this  poiht  their  con- 
troreisy  must  turn. 

Observe  the  form  of  Simon's  argument 
against  the  claim  of  Jesus :  ''  This  man,  if 
he  were  a  prophet,  would  know  whg  and 
what  kind  of  a  woman  this  is  that  toucheth 
him,  for  she  is  a  sinner ;"  i.e,,  this  man  does 
not  know ;  therefore,  he  is  not  a  prophet. 
The  suppressed  premise  is  this  :  A  prophet 
13  one  who  knows  the  characters  of  those 
with  whom  he  has  to  do.  By  the  idiom 
here  employed,  it  is  affirmed  that,  under  the 
conditions  of  commission  and  consecration 
to  the  prophetic  office  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, insight  into  this  woman's  character 
would  have  followed.  But,  as  this  prophetic 
insist  did  not  take  place,  a  divine  consecra- 
tion to  that  office  could  not  exist.  Impos- 
sibility, or  belief  that  a  thing  does  not  exist, 
is  often  expressed  by  making  it  conditional 
upon  something  which  plainly  does  not  exist. 
Thns,  Simon  gives  prominence  to  his  beUef, 
that  the  Saviour  is  not  a  prophet ;  because 
lie  regards  it  as  certain,  that  Christ  does  not 
know  the  character  of  this  woman.     Other- 


wise, he  would  be  resting  the  conditional 
clause,  "If  he  were  a  prophet,"  upon  an 
uncertainty,  which  would  not  be  rational. 
But  there  must  be  some  ground  for  this 
certainty.  Why  is  it  so  certain  that  Christ 
does  not  know?  Simon  answers:  His  re- 
ceiving this  woman  so  complacently,  and 
permitting  her  to  approach  him  thus.  But, 
why  should  he  not  ?  Again,  Simon  is  ready 
to  reply,  "  For  she  is  a  sinner."  Ah,  indeed ! 
that  is  the  point  upon  which  all  turns. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  Simon's  ratiocina- 
tion, the  conclusion  of  which  is,  Jesus  is 
not  a  prophet,  much  less  the  Messiah. 
Simon  knows,  or  at  least,  he  thinks  he 
knows,  her  character.  She  is  a  notor- 
ious sinner,  whose  sin  is  as  the  plague  of 
leprosy.  Jesus  receives  her  graciously,  and 
is  thereby  involved  in  the  dilemma  of  being 
defiled  through  ignorance,  or  of  having  com- 
mitted known  i^in.  He  will  not  impute  to 
Jesus  the  worse  fault,  but  thinks  it  charity 
to  ascribe  it  to  ignorance.  If  he  received 
her  in  ignorance  of  her  impure  character,  he 
would  be  defiled,  though  not  guilty  until  he 
came  to  this  knowledge.  (See  Lev.  v.  3.) 
Hence,  it  would  have  been  worse  than  use- 
less for  Christ  to  have  shown  simply  his 
knowledge.  Nor  does  he  waste  words  in 
attempting  to  raise,  in  Simon's  mind,  the 
conception  of  a  holiness  higher  than  that 
which  is  according  to  a  ceremonial  and 
carnal  ordinance.  Perverted  as  his  mind 
and  conscience  were,  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  blinded  even  by  that  law  of 
Moses,  the  natural  effect  of  which  was  to 
put  a  veil  upon  the  conscience,  nothing  can 
be  conceived  of  more  useless  than  an  attempt 
to  convince  the  Pharisee,  that  holiness  does 
not  consist  in  a  purifying  of  the  flesh,  or 
that  sin  is  altogether  a  different  thing  from 
ceremonial  pollution. 

He  undert^es  to  prove  to  Simon  that 
this  woman  is  not  a  sinner,  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  used  that  word.  She  was 
not  a  sinner  noiv^  according  to  the  doc- 
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trine  of  forgiveness,  with  which  Simon 
was  well  acquainted.  He  had  said  :  **  She 
is  a  sinner."  But  it  is  as  improper  to 
call  one  who  has  been  forgiven  a  sinner,  as 
to  call  one  a  debtor  after  his  debts  have  all 
been  cancelled.  It  may  sometimes  be  ap- 
plied to  his  past,  but  not  to  his  present, 
character,  and  especially  not  as  though  the 
guilt  and  pollution  of  his  sins  were  still  rest- 
ing upon  him.  By  the  law,  the  forgiven 
sinner  was  no  longer  regarded  and  treated 
^  a  sinner,  but  as  a  righteous  person.  The 
overwhelming  force  of  Christ's  vindication 
of  this  woman,  and  hence  of  Himself,  in 
receiving  her  as  he  did,  is  thus  apparent. 

"And  Jesus,  answering,  said  unto  him, 
'  Simon,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee.' 
And  he  saith,  'Master,  say  on.'  'There 
was  a  certain  creditor,  which  had  two 
debtors :  the  one  owed  five  hundred  denarii, 
the  other  fifty.  When  they  had  nothing  to 
pay  oflF  (their  debts),  he  freely  forgave  them 
both.  Which  of  them,  therefore,  do  you  say, 
will  love  him  more  ?'  Simon,  answering,  said : 
'  I  suppose  (the  one)  to  whom  he  forgave  the 
more.'"  Forgiveness,  then,  produces  love. 
For,  if  the  degree  or  amount  of  forgiveness 
will  account  for  the  degree  of  love,  the  fact 
of  forgiveness  will  account  for  the  fact  of 
love.  "And  He  said  to  him,  'Thou  hast 
rightly  judged.'  And,  turning  about  to  the 
woman.  He  said  to  Simon,  '  Seest  thou  this 
woman  ?  I  entered  into  thy  house.  Water 
for  my  feet  thou  didst  not  give ;  but  this 
woman  has  moistened  my  feet  with  tears,  and 
with  her  hair  has  wiped  them  off.  A  kiss 
(properly  a  token  of  love,  given  in  saluta- 
tion) thou  didst  not  give  me ;  but  tliis  woman, 
from  the  time  I  came  in,  has  not  ceased  kiss- 
ing my  feet.  My  head  with  oil  thou  didst 
not  anoint ;  but  this  woman,  with  myrrh, 
has  anointed  my  feet.' "  Are  these  not  the 
tokens  of  exceeding  love  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  expressions  of  love 
on  the  other?  If  forgiveness  produces  love, 
love  is  the  proof  of  forgiveness.     "  Where- 


fore, I  say  unto  thee,  forgiven  have  been  her 
many  sins  (I  affirm  this),  for  she  laved  mach." 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  word  "  forgiyen/' 
but  none  upon  the  word    "many."    The 
word  dfjAiovrat,  which  is  rendered  in  King 
James'  version  "  are  forgiven,"  is  in  the  per- 
fect tense,  indicative  mood,  according  to  the 
best  authorities.  (See  WtTier,  §14,  3  a,  p.  80 ; 
Buttm.  §108,  i.  1,  marginal  note;  Crosby, 
§229,  ad  Jin. ;    Mobinsoris  N,    Tes,  Lex- 
under  word  a.<f>ir)iM,u)     It  is  not,  however, 
material  to  this  view  whether  it  be  rendered 
"  have  been  forgiven,"  or,  "  are  forgiven  ;" 
for  the  least  that  the  Saviour  here  affirms  is, 
that  she  is  in  a  state  of  forgiveness,  which 
necessarily  implies  a  past  act  of  forgiveness* 
by  which  she  had  been  brought  into  this 
state.    But  if  she  has  been  forgiven  in  some 
past  time — no  matter  how  recently — ^if  the 
act  of  pardon  has  preceded  her  present  ap- 
proach to  the  Saviour,  then  Simon  has  made 
a  woeful  mistake  in  his  judgment  of  her 
character,  and  in  his  rejection  of  the  claims 
of  Jesus.     According  to  the  principle  to 
which  he  has  just  committed  himself,  for- 
giveness produces  love ;  forgiveness  is  the 
cause,  love  the  product ;  therefore,  love  is 
the  proof  of  a  previous  forgiveness.     For,  if 
the  degree  of  love  is  accounted  for  by  the 
degree  of  forgiveness,  the  fact  of  love  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  of  forgiveness.  There 
was  no  need  for  the  Saviour  to  add,  that 
this  woman  was  not  a  sinner  in  the  sense 
which  Simon  intended,  for  no  Jew,  instructed 
in  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  as  he  of  ne- 
cessity must  have  been,  could  have  failed 
to  apprehend  the  force  of  the   Saviour's 
argument. 

Christ  proceeds  in  exactly  the  same  line 
of  thought  and  reasoning :  "  But  to  whom 
little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little." 
His  import  is,  you,  Simon,  may  judge  how 
little  you  have  been  forgiven,  by  how  little 
you  have  loved.  And  if  the  case  stand  thus, 
that  you  do  not  love  at  all,  then  consider 
also  that  you  are  in  nowise  forgiven*    For  if 
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love  is  the  proof  of  forgiveness,  the  absence 
of  love  is  proof  that  forgiveness  has  never 
been  conferred.    There  is  a  very  keen  point 
concealed  under  the  euphemism,  "  To  whom 
little  is  forgiven/'  etc.,  and  Simon  could  not 
have  been  wholly  insensible  to  its  edge.  This 
rebuke  truly  returns  upon  himself  his  accu- 
sation against  this  woman.     The  same  judg- 
ment that  he  has  meted  to  her  is  measured 
to  him  again.     By  this  argument,  Simon  is 
led  to  contemplate  his  own  condition,  and  to 
see  that  the  spot  of  his  sin  is  yet  upon  him, 
and  the  plague  of  his  iniquity  yet  in  his  own 
flesh.    Does  there  exist  a  briefer,  and  yet 
more  complete,  example  of  the  so-called 
Socratic  method  of  convincing  and  silencing 
an  adversary? 

According  to  this  interpretation,  the  ex- 
pression, "for  she  loved  much,"  is  consis- 
tent with  the  parable,  and  with  the  imme- 
diately succeeding  clause,  "but  to  whom 
little  is  forgiven,"  etc.  No  violence  is  done 
to  the  text  for  the  sake  of  a  doctrine.  The 
proper  rendering  is  thus  given  to  otl,  in  the 
phrase  ort  rjyd7rqa'€v  ttoXv,  which  has  occa- 
sioned so  much  perplexity.  It  is  used  here 
elliptically.  Her  many  sins  have  been  for- 
given (this  is  evident,  I  make  this  declara- 
tion), "  because  she  loved  much."  An  ex- 
ample of  this  usage  is  found  in  verse  39, 
oTt  a/iaprci>Aos  krriv^  "  for,  or,  because  she  is 
a  sinner."  otl  here  expresses  the  ground  of 
Simon's  conclusion.  Another  example  oc- 
curs in  Luke  xi.  25.  If  Satan  also  is  divided 
against  himself,  how  shall  his  kingdom  stand  ? 
(I  ask  this  question)  otl,  "  because  ye  say," 
etc.  For  other  examples  see  Luke  i.  25  ; 
iv.  36  ;  xxiii.  40 ;  Winer,  §53,  8  b,  p.  445. 
0T^  in  verse  47,  does  not  assign  the  cause  of 
the  forgiveness,  but  the  reason  or  ground 
npon  which  Christ  bases  the  declaration  of 
forgiveness. 

And  the  tense  of  the  verb  ijyo^n^cv,  con- 
firms the  view,  that  the  act  of  forgiveness 
had  taken  place  sometime  previously  to  this 
incident.     Christ  does  not  say,  "  Her  many 


sins  are  forgiven,  for  she  loves  much,"  but 
"  for  she  loved  much,"  using  the  aorist  tense, 
indefinite  past  time.  But  if  forgiveness  pre- 
cedes the  exercise  of  love,  then  she  must  have 
been  forgiven  in  some  past  time.  But  what 
time  does  the  Saviour  allude  to  ?  No  doubt 
to  the  time  when  she  formed  the  purpose  to 
do  what  she  has  just  done.  If  her  anointing 
of  his  feet  is  a  testimony  of  love,  love  must 
have  been  the  actuating  cause  of  the  original 
purpose.  If  she  loved  when  she  formed  that 
purpose,  even  then  she  must  have  been  for- 
given. Hence  she  was  in  a  state  of  forgive- 
ness when  she  entered  into  Simon's  house. 
She  was,  even  then,  one  whose  sins  had  been 
blotted  out,  and  all  of  whose  debts  had  been 
cancelled. 

Some  think  that  her  object  was  to  obtain 
forgiveness.  Such  persons  would  object  to 
the  view  here  taken,  assuming  that  she  did 
not  know  that  her  sins  were  forgiven  until 
Christ  declared  the  fact  to  Simon,  and,  of 
course,  if  she  knew  nothing  of  a  previous 
forgiveness,  it  could  not  have  been  the  cause 
of  her  love.  They  ground  this  view  upon 
the  words  of  the  Saviour,  "  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Saviour  discerns  her  object,  and  He 
magnifies  her  love,  not  her  desire  for  forgive- 
ness. He  declares  that  she  loved  much. 
Nor  is  it  "love  at  its  negative  pole" 
(Trench)  that  is  thus  manifested,  but  love  of 
the  most  positive  kind — ^love,  too,  of  the 
most  self-forgetful  and  self-sacrificing  kind. 
It  is  certain  that  Christ  sees  nothing  but  the 
purest  and  noblest  love  in  her  intentions. 
Besides,  the  Saviour  ascribes  her  love  and 
sacrifice  to  her  faith,  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee."  Moreover,  if  this  woman  was  seeking 
her  justification  and  happiness  by  works  of 
love,  then  she  was  seeking  her  own  even  in 
love.  Her  love  would  thus  have  been  selfish, 
impure,  and  hypocritical.  How,  then,  could 
she  have  obtained  the  Saviour's  favour? 
She  could  not  have  done  what  she  did  unless 
she  had  believed  her  sins  forgiven.    Not  that 
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she  had  previoufily  received  "entire  assur- 
ance of  forgiveness  '*  (Van  Oosterzee).  It  is 
only  affirmed  here  that  she  believed  in  the 
forgiveness  of  her  sins.  How  much  assur- 
ance she  had  we  are  not  concerned  to  inquire. 
She  had  enough  to  actuate  her  to  do  what 
she  did.  This  the  Saviour  affirms,  when  He 
says,  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee."  Her 
rich  love  was  both  &uit  and  evidence  of  this 
belief. 

It  may  be  said  that  verse  48  would  have 
been  superfluous  if  she  had  already  received 
forgiveness  (Van  Oosterzee).  But  the  view 
here  taken  makes  the  declaration  of  forgive- 
ness necessary,  not  for  her  sake,  but  for 
Simon's  sake ;  that  is  to  complete  the  argu- 
ment. Aside  from  this  view,  if  the  previous 
bestowal  of  forgiveness  would  have  rendered 
verse  48  superfluous,  verse  47  would  have 
done  so  equally.  Though  it  were  even  im- 
probable— ^which  it  is  not — that  she  had 
ever  met  the  Saviour  before  this  interview, 
and  received  forgiveness  expressly  from  him, 
there  yet  remains  one  thing  quite  sufficient 
to  actuate  her  to  this  work  of  love,  and  that 
is,  the  faith  ascribed  to  her  by  the  Saviour. 
All  Protestants,  at  least,  should  remember 
that  faith  secures  forgiveness,  and  worketh 
by  love. 

The  view  here  taken  explains  sufficiently 
the  reason  of  the  Saviour  s  question,  "  Which 
will  love  him  most  ?**  as  also,  the  use  of  the 
degree  of  indebtedness  in  the  parable.  It 
avoids  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
Christ  estimates  the  respective  sinfulness 
and  affections  of  these  two  persons  by  an 
arithmetical  proportion  ;  or,  that  he  finds 
Simon's  main  fault  in  his  comparative  sin- 
lessness,  and  her  main  advantage  in  multi- 
plied transgressions — ^thus  teaching  him, 
that  the  reason  he  loved  so  little  was  his 
having  so  small  a  debt  to  be  forgiven  ;  and 
teaching  us  the  abominable  doctrine,  that  if 


we  would  love  much  in  the  time  of  his  mercj' 
and  forgiveness,  we  must  sin  with  the  greater 
wantonness  in  the  previous  time.     For,  if 
we  must  have  an  exact  agreement  of  the 
parable  with  the  case  of  Simon  and  the 
woman,  we  cannot  stop  short  of  these  absur- 
dities, unless  we  evade  the  fair  issue  of  such 
a  position.     Nor  do  we  need  to  resort  to  the 
ingenious,  but  untenable,  position  of  Trench : 
that  the  degree  of  indebtedness  is  to  be  taken, 
not  in  the  objective,  but  subjective  sense— 
"  as  so  much  conscience  of  sin."    For  the 
parable  does  not  say  one  debtor  thought  he 
owed   five  hundred   denarii,  but   that  he 
actually  owed;   nor   that   the    other  only 
thought,  or  felt,  as  if  he  owed  fifty,  but  that 
was  his  debt,  and  the  whole  of  it.     Any 
attempt  to    carry  out    an    exact  parallel 
between  the  two  debtors  of  the  parable  and 
these    two   persons,    breaks    down  utterly. 
Simon,  in  his  legal  righteousness,  self-com- 
placency, and  pride,  had  no  "  conscience  of 
sins,"  but  regarded  himself  as  a  righteous 
person.     How  could  he  have  been  incensed 
at  the  Saviour  for  receiving  a  sinner,  if  he 
had  regarded  himself  as  only  somewhat  less 
a  sinner  than  she.    The  main  idea  of  this 
indebtedness  is  not  the  degree,  but  the  total 
insolvency,  the  utter  inability  to  pay,  and 
hence,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time, 
the  equal  helplessness,  and  hopeless  exposure 
to  the  power  of  the  creditor.  ^  The  consti- 
tuent ideas  of  the  parable  are  these  :  tot&l 
insolvency,  firee  forgiveness,  and  consequent 
exercise   of  love.     The   sole    intention  of 
Christ  in  the  degree  of  indebtedness,  and  in 
the  question,  "which  will  love  him  most,*' 
was  to  conceal  his  design  firom  Simon  until 
he  should  have  unwittingly  committed  him- 
self to  the   great  principle,  by  the  simple 
application  of  which   he  was  at   last  con- 
founded. 
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TWO   SIDES    OF    A    MOMENTOUS    QUESTION:     OR,    THE 

UNSOLVED  PROBLEM.* 

By  Dr.  H.  Martensen,  Bishop  of  Seeland,  Denmark. 


UST  this  world's  development  end 
in  a  Dualism?  Shall  the  con- 
demnation continue  for  ever  upon 
the  unsaved  ?  or  shall  it  finally  be  removed ; 
finally  be  abolished  though  after  the  lapse  of 
aeons?  Is  this  condemnation  eternal?  or 
may  we  venture  to  entertain  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  in  the  end  a  conversion  even  of 
thelost,  auniversal  Restoration,airoKaT<Mrracris 
(Acts  ili.  21) ;  a  redemption  of  all  moral 
beings,  so  that  God  may  be,  in  the  fullest 
and  widest  sense,  "all  in  all  V  The  Church 
has  never  ventured  upon  this  inquiry ;  she 
seems  to  be  restrained  in  her  examination  of 
it,  not  only  by  the  declarations  of  Holy 
Writ,  but  also  by  a  feeling,  if  not  a  convic- 
tion, that  the  Christian  consciousness  of  sal- 
vathn  in  aU  its  fulness  would  lose  its 
deepest  reality,  were  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
condemnation  surrendered.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  that  the  opposite  doctrine 
of  universal  restoration  has  been  espoused 
at  various  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  and,  moreover,  that  it  too  finds 
some  foundation  and  sanction  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Holy  Scripture :  that  it  has  not 
always  sprung  merely  from  levity,  as  has 
often  been  the  case,  but  from  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  humanity,  a  conviction  growing  out 
of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  We 
hare  full  warrant  therefore  for  saying,  that 
the  more  deeply  Christian  thought  searches 
into  this  question,  the  more  does  it  dis- 
coTer  an  aktinomt,  i,e,,  an  apparent  contra- 
diction between  two  laws  equally  divine, 
which,  it  seems,  cannot  find  a  perfectly  con- 

*  CkriHian  Doffmatia, 


elusive  and  satisfactory  solution,  in  the  pre- 
sent stage,  the  earthly  limits,  of  human 
knowledge.    This  antinomy  meets  us  if  we 
turn  to  Holy  Scripture ;  and  no  definite 
solution  is  given  of  it  there.    There  are 
texts  which  if  they  be  taken  in  their  full 
and  literal  import,  most  distinctly  refer  to 
eternal  damnation.    When  the  Lord  speaks 
of  "  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels,"  when  he  speaks  of  "the 
worm  that  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  which 
shall  not  be    quenched ;"    when  he  moni- 
tions sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
"shall  never  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this 
world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come  "  (Mark 
ix.  43  ;  Matt.  xii.  32) ;   when  the  Apostle 
John  declares  that  there  is  a  sin  unto  death, 
for  which  a  man  must  not  pray  (1  John  v. 
16) ;  these  texts,  if  they  be  taken  without 
reservation  or  refinement,  clearly  express 
the  idea  of  a  condemnation  in  which  there 
is  no  cessation,  to  which  there  is  no  end. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  contrasted 
expressions  of   Scripture,  which   have  an 
equal  claim  to  be  taken  in  their  full  sense. 
When  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  that  "the 
Uist  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death," 
therefore  the  other,  the  second  death  ;  be- 
cause otherwise  there  would  still  remain  an 
unconquerable  enemy ;  when  he  speaks  of 
the  time  "  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all  "• 
(1  Cor.  XV.  26 — 28),  without  referring  to 
any  contrast  whatever  between  blessed  and 
condemned ;   when  he  states,  without  any 
reservations,    that    "all    things   shall    be 
gathered  together  in  Christ"  (Eph.  i.  10) 
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as  the  Head,  that  "bs  in  Adam  aU  die, 
even  80  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  " 
(1   Cor.  XV.   22),  if  we  take  these  texts 
without   limiting    their  full   and    obvious 
import,  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  idea  of  a 
universal  restoration ;  for  the  Apostle  says  ex- 
pressly ALL,  not  some  (compare  Matt.  xix.  26). 
This     apparent    contradiction    in     the 
language  of  Scripture  shows  that  Scripture 
itself  does  not  afford  us  a  final  dogmatic 
solution  of  the  question.     He  who  seeks  to 
establish  the   doctrine  of   (as-oKaTooToo-ts) 
universal  restoration,  must  invalidate  those 
texts  which  make  mention  of  eternal  damna- 
tion ;  must  limit  and  pare  them  down  ac- 
cording to  this  idea;  and  he  who  would 
establish  eternal  damnation  as  a  dogma  by 
means  of  Scripture,  is  obliged  to  limit  and 
pare  down  those  texts  which  speak  for  the 
airoKaTdsTocris,  according  to  this  idea :   for 
example,  when  the  Apostle  says,   ''As  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive,"  he  must  explain  the  second 
"all "  as  meaning  "some,"  and  he  must  take 
the  first  "  all"  in  a  particular  and  equally 
restricted  sense.    We  readily  grant  that  the 
Word  of  God  cannot  contradict  itself,  and 
that  the  antinomy   here    presented    must 
really  be  solved  in  the  depths  of  God's  Word. 
We    only  maintain    that  this  solution  is 
nowhere    expressly   given ;     and    we    ask, 
whether  we  may  not  recognize  divine  wisdom 
in  the  fact  that  a  final  solution  is  not  given 
us,  while  we  are  still  in  the  stream  of  time 
and  in  the  course  of  development.     The 
same  antinomy,  the  same  apparent  contra- 
diction which  we  find  in  Scripture  presents 
itself  likewise    in   thought.     It    has    fre- 
quently been  said  that  no  speculation  can 
overcome  the  belief  in  universal  restoration. 
This  seems   necessarily  to  be   established 
provided  that  thought  proceeds  from  that 
point  of  view  which  is  certainly  the  highest 
and  most  comprehensive  in  the  range  of 
Christianity,  that  of  Teleology  and  Divine 
love.    K  we  reason  from  this  principle  we 


cannot  conceive  of  the  destiny  of  the  world 
as  being  other  than  a  kingdom  of  blessedness 
of  which  no  human  soul  shall  come  short. 
The  supposition  that  the  destiny  of  the 
world,  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
will  be  equally  attained  if  some,  yea  many, 
souls  be  lost,  may  easily  be  maintained  from 
a  pantheistic  point  of  view,  which  demands 
nothing  more  than  the  attainment  of  the 
end  in  general  and  as  a  whole,  and  which 
concerns  the  kingdom  only,  and  not  indi- 
viduals ;  but  firom  a  Christian  stand-point  it 
is  beset  with  many  and  great  difficulties.  It 
is  very  difficult,  for  example,  to  harmonize  the 
idea  of  the  danmation  of  particular  souls  with 
our  conception  of  the  decree  of  Divine  love, 
which  embraces  every  single  human  soul ;  it  is 
very  difficult  to  harmonize  it  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  special  Providence  which  repeats 
in  every  single  soul  the  teleology  of  the 
entire  kingdom.  The  assertion  that  the 
destiny  of  the  world  is  attained  even  in  the 
case  of  the  damned,  inasmuch  as  the  revela- 
tion of  the  punitive  righteousness  of  God, 
and  His  majesty,  is  made  to  and  through 
them,  may  easily  be  maintained  from  that 
point  of  view  which  limits  the  destiny  of 
the  world  to  the  establishment  of  a  moral 
order  demanding  only  that  the  God  of 
freedom  be  revealed,  not  hmo  He  is  revealed ; 
but  this  assertion  is  beset  with  great  diffi- 
culty if  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  wherein  all,  not  only  as  to  mankind, 
but  to  God  himself,  depends  upon  this  kow^ 
— ^namely,  that  God  shall  be  revealed  in  his 
creation  as  a  Gob  of  Love.  A  revelation 
of  righteousness  in  which  Lovb  is  kept  in 
the  backgraund,  cannot  be  a  perfect  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God.  If  there  be  a  will 
supposed  to  exist  in  creation  which  continues 
to  all  eternity  to  fight  against  God,  a  banier 
is  supposed  which  the  Divine  Love  can 
never  overcome.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
assertion  that  in  the  end  "  eveiy  knee  shaQ 
bow  at*  the  name  of  Jesus"  (PhiL  ii.  10, 11} 

•  «  /» the  name  of  JwnB."— ^VicA. 
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merely  because  all  shall  be  obliged  to  recog^ 
nize  Bkpofwer.    The  revelation  of  power  is 
thus  made  the  fundamental  teleologic  aim, 
whereas,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christi- 
aaitj,  the  omnipotence  of   God  finds  its 
limitiog  principle   in  His  love.    But  the 
power  of  love  attains  its  end  ofdy  when  every 
bee  bows  willingly  to  its  sway,  because  it  is 
morally  irresistible.    The  conception  of  a 
reTelation  which  is  one  of  mere  power  cannot 
easily  be  harmonized  with  the  true  idea  of 
Chrifit's  power,  which  is  ever  the  redeeming 
and  perfecting  power  of  grace  ;  neither  can 
it  be  harmoni^sed  with  the  primary  article 
of  the  Christian  faith, — *'  I  believe  in  God, 
the  Father,  Almighty;"  for  the  Fatherly 
pw:er  is  really  the  power  of  love  (1  Pet.  iv.  19) 
which  by  a  series  of  attracting  influences 
leads  on   creation    willingly  to    its   goal, 
^en  we  thus  start  from  the  idea  of  God's 
character,  and  reason  therefrom,  we  are  led 
on  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration, 
«ro«ttTa<rrekrts ;  but  the  anthropological,  psy- 
chological and  ethical  method,  i,e.,  life  and 
^,  conduct  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
^  goal  of  eternal  damnation.    For  if  man 
^  by  no  means  be  blessed  by  a  process  of 
i)atiu^,  must  it  not  be  possible  for  the  will 
to  retain  its  obduracy,  and  for  ever  to  reject 
^^^y  and  in  this  manner  to  elect  its  own 
<i^amation  ?    If  it  be  replied  that  this  possi- 
^ty  of  a  progressive  obduracy  implies  also 
^  continual  possibility  of  conversion — this  is 
a  rash  inference.    For  our  earthly  life  already 
i's^  witness  to  that  awful  and  yet  necessary 
«w  according  to  which  evil  ever  assumes  a 
Qore  unchangeable  character  in  the  indi- 
^dual  who  chooses  it.    Psychological  ezpe- 
^oce,  indeed,  equally  shows  that  a  mighty 
cnsis  may  take  place  in  the  human  soul, 
'hereby  old  habits  are  broken  off,  and  the 
^elopment  of  the  person's  character  takes 
^  i^w  direction.    But  here  the  old  question 
returns,  whether  there  be  a  terminus  per-- 
^ptmus  for   human  conversion,  i,e„  an 
utmost  limit  beyond  which  true  repentance 


and  conversion  are  no  longer  possible.  But 
we  dare  not  venture  to  fix  this  limit  arbi- 
trarily at  any  point  within  the  course  of  time 
(e.g,,  at  the  end  of  this  life) ;  but  we  are 
unconditionally  compelled  to  fix  it  at  the 
end  of  time  and  history ;  and  this  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  the  idea  of  the  final 
advent  of  the  Lord.  While  time  lasts  con- 
version must  be  possible,  for  the  Christian 
conception  of  time  consists,  in  this  very  thing, 
that  it  is  a  season  of  testing  and  of  grace ; 
and  so  long  as  the  sinner  is  in  time  he  is  the 
object  of  God's  long-suffering.  But  when 
not  only  this  or  that  portion  of  time,  but 
time  itself  has  run  its  course,  then  we  cannot 
see  how  conversion  can  be  longer  possible, 
because  conversion  cannot  be  conceived  of 
without  a  history  of  its  own.  The  possibility 
of  conversion  does  not  merely  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  the  good  in  man  is  essentially 
there,  and  cannot  be  extinguished,  for  this 
is  true  of  the  possibility  of  condemnation  ; 
but  it  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  inward 
and  outward  conditions  of  activity  exist  in 
order  to  the  development  of  this  possibility; 
that  the  sinner  still  finds  himself  in  an  order 
of  things  which  is  as  yet  undecided,  in  a 
state  of  the  world  wherein  discipline  and 
trial  can  still  be  spoken  of.  Now,  the  doc- 
trine of  a^oKarcurroo'ts  must  necessarily  as- 
sume that  time  is  sufficient  for  its  realization, 
and  that  only  in  a  relative  sense,  but  never 
in  an  absolute  sense  can  it  be  said, ''  It  is 
too  late!"  It  was  in  harmony  with  this 
principle  that  Origen  supposed  that  God 
continues  to  send  the  unconverted  from  one 
world  to  another,  as  from  one  school  to 
another,  until  at  last  they  are  converted ; 
and  thus  he  arrives  at  an  unlimited  and 
illimitable  series  of  worlds  and  of  world 
developments.  But  this  notion  cannot  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  Christian 
view,  of  which  the  last  coming  of  the  Lord 
is  absolutely  conclusive  and  final,  not  only 
for  a  certain  part  of  the  creation,  but  for  all 
creatures,  so  that  after  it  no  mention  can  be 
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made  of  history  and  historical  progress,  but 
only  of  life  and  existence  in  undisturbed 
eternity.   If  we  firmly  maintain  this,  eternal 
damnation  must  depend  upon  the  fact  that 
the  lost  creature,  as  made  in  God's  likeness, 
possesses  the  inextinguishable  capability  of 
good,  but  that  this  capability  is  absolutely  cut 
off  from  all  conditions  of  activity  necessary 
to  its  development,  or,  to  adopt  the  language 
of  the  gospel,  that "  the  door  is  shut"  (Matt. 
XXV.  10).    For  the  lost  there  is  no  future ; 
he  can  have  no  more  history ;  he  is  shut 
up  to  the  retrospect  of  a  lost  past,  of  a 
squandered  existence.    And  as  the  innate 
capacity  of  goodness  incessantly  demands 
its  satisfaction,  while  all  the  means  of  this 
satisfaction  are  wanting   both  within  the 
man  and  without  him,  this  unceasing  yet 
unsatisfied  demand  of  the  conscience,  may 
be  described  as  "  the  worm  which  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched."    If  we 
seek  for  types  or  examples  in  this  present 
world  of  eternal  damnation,  we  must  look 
for  them  in  those  who,  by  sin,  have  been 
transformed  into  ruins  of  moral  existence, 
ruins  over  which  the  Spirit  grieves  with  the 
lamentation,  that  here,  where  there  is  now 
only  a  ruin,  there  might,  there  should  have 
been,    a   temple   of  God.     Among  poets, 
Shakespeare  especially  has  portrayed  such 
individuals,*  who  in  time  are  embodiments 
of  hell.    When,  for  instance,  we  see  Lady 
Macbeth  wander  in  sleep,  washing  the  stains 
of  blood  from  her  hand,  uttering  those  fearful 
groans  by  which  conscience,  pressed  into  the 
background,  endeavours  to  ease   itself; — 
must  we  not  say  that  the  idea  of  eternal 
damnation  forces  itself  upon  us  as  a  reality? 
For  it  is  no  true,  no  fruitful  repentance 
under  which  she  suffers ;  in  that  grief  there 
is  only  anguish  and  want,  but  no  desire  after 
good ;  she  still  maintains  firmly  the  evil  will, 
and  the  good  is  in  her  only  as  a  capacity 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  creatures 
made  in  God's  image.    But  this  capacity, 
kept  back  in  unrighteousness  and  crushed, 


lies  as  a  heavy  burden,  a  huge  weight  upon 
her  soul,  without  there  being  any  means  or 
hope  of  lightening  it,  or  of  liberation  from 
it  through  a  healthy  repentance.  And  when 
we  see  her  thus  wandering,  is  it  not  jnst 
as  she  still  must  wander  through  eternity, 
weeping  the  tearless  weeping  of  hell,  of 
which  we  are  reminded  in  the  words,  "Ye 
mountains  fall  on  us,  ye  hills  cover  us!' 
The  remark  already  made,  that  the  idea 

of  God  leads  us  to  airoKareurrao-is,  and  the 

anthropological  view,  on  the  contrary,  to 
eternal  danmation,is  confirmed  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  For  it  is  especially  among 
the  Greek  Fathers  that  we  find  the  doctrine 
of  airoKaTcurrao-ts,  or  at  least  »  strong  sympa- 
thy with  it. 

The  Fathers,  who  specially  adopted  a 
metaphysical  view,  while  more  profound 
anthropological  inquiries  were  beyond  their 
reach,  accordingly  regarded  evil  rather  as  a 
blemish  or  defect,  a  m  ov,  than  as  anything 
positive.  When,  on  the  contrary,  men  lika 
Augustine  searched  deep  into  the  reality  ol 
sin,  and  the  importance  of  time  for  man, 
they  maintained  prominently  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  damnation,  and  of  an  out- 
ward limit  to  the  possibility  of  conveision ; 
and  though  they  often  fixed  this  barrier 
arbitrarily,  they  were  ever  guided  by  that 
great  practical  truth,  that  the  moments  «f 
this  life  are  of  infinite  importance,  and  thai 
man  has  never  time  enough,  never  can  reckon, 
as  the  opposite  view  says,  upon  an  indefimte 
time,  and  must  not,  therefore,  put  off  hts 
conversion.  As  to  Schleiermacher,  who, 
like  the  Greek  Fathers,  looked  upon  evil  as 
a  privation,  his  belief  in  unlimited  reston- 
tion,  arose  from  his  doctrine  of  the  unlimited 
dependence  of  the  creature  upon  the  Creator: 
though  he  called  to  his  support  an  anthro- 
pological  argument,  namely,  the  Cnnstun 
feeling  of  love.  For  as  Christian  conscious- 
ness knows  that  it  is4>lessed  through  grace. 
it  must  find  it  a  limitation  of  its  own 
blessedness  to  know  that  there  are  other 
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fellow-creatmes  excluded,  therefrom.  Each 
side  of  the  contrast,  therefore,  thus  pre- 
sented to  us,  finds  a  point  of  correspond- 
ence answering  thereto  in  Christian  con- 
sciousness itself.  The  difficulty,  however, 
may  in  general  terms  be  thus  expressed  : — 
We  are  unable  to  harmonize  the  idea  of 
eternal  damnation  ^rith  the  Teleology  of 
Divine  Love.  Some  have  endeavoured  to 
lemove  this  difficulty  by  means  of  the  sup- 
position that  lost  spirits  finally  cease  to 
exist;  that  they  are  at  last  worn  out  and 
OTercome  by  their  own  vain  and  fruitless 
antagonism  against  the  Creator,  and  by  their 
continual  torment;  and  that  they  finally 
sink  in  the  depths  of  annihilation.  By  this 
Qeans  certainly  all  moral  barriers  to  the 
divine  love  are  done  away  with,  for,  after  the 
extinction  of  all  the  unsaved^  a  kingdom  of 
the  blessed  only  remains.  But  not  only  is 
this  supposition  entirely  without  any  sanc- 
tion in  Scripture,  it  does  not  solve  the  chief 
and  ultinmte  difficulty,  namely,  that  beings 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  life  eternal, 
^ho  have  been  led  through  a  life-long  series 
of  ioflnences  towards  that  goal,  must  at  last 
ks  given  up,  abandoned  by  that  Divine  Pro- 
^dence,  by  that  Fatherly  power,  which  is 
enable  to  accomplish  its  design  concerning 
tbem,  and  has  to  leave  them  to  sink  in  the 
^i  of  annihilation.  Another  explanation 
^  the  difficulty  has  been  attempted.  The 
tenn  "  eternal "  has  been  taken  to  have  only 
a  subjective  reference ;  that  it  is  only  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  lost  that  the  punishment 
^  be  taken  as  never  ending ;  because  ob- 
J^tively,  we  can  speak  of  an  eternal  damna- 
tion only  as  meaning  an  inward  infinity  of 
suffering.  Or  again  the  word  "  eternal "  is 
^en  to  mean  eternal  ages  {rov  aliava),  which 
have  to  be  traversed,  but  which  come  to  an 
fnd  at  last.  This  explanation  is  directly 
contradicted  by  that  passage  which  speaks  of 
«ns  which  shall  be  forgiven  neither  in  this 
*orld  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come,  ovrc 
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(Matt.  xii.  32),  for  it  requires  us  to  add 
that  notwithstanding  such  sins  shall  be  for- 
given in  some  following  world.  It  is  insisted 
upon  that,  in  that  text,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  one  relating  to  the  subject,  it 
is  not  said  that  sin  shall  not,  at  last,  be  en- 
tirely removed  and  destroyed,  but  only  that 
it  shall  not  be  forgiven.  "  These  sins  shall 
not  be  removed  by  means  of  forgiveness," 
i.e.,  the  punishment  of  them  shall  not  be 
dispensed  with.  The  guilty  must  drink  the 
cup  of  God's  wrath  to  its  very  dregs.  Stem 
justice  is  to  be  dealt  out  to  them  ;  they  must 
undergo  that  consuming  fire  which  is  not 
mitigated  by  a  single  ray  of  divine  grace  or 
pity ;  and  they  shall  not  come  out  thence 
till  they  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing 
(Matt.  V.  26).  All  punishment  must  be  a 
purifying  by  fire,  but  the  fire  by  which  these 
sinners  shall  be  cleansed  is  not  a  fatherly 
chastisement,  but  "  the  lake  which  bumeth 
with  fire  and  brimstone "  (Rev.  xxi.  8). 
Having  passed  through  these  flames,  it  may 
be  for  ages,  they  will  at  last  be  brought 
to  stretch  out  their  hands  after  grace,  and 
to  lay  hold  upon  forgiveness  through  ''  the 
long  suffering  mercy  of  God."*  But  in  all 
this,  it  is  forgotten  that  the  true  exegesis  of 
the  passage  is  quite  opposed  to  such  an  in- 
terpretation, and  cannot  by  any  means  be 
made  to  indicate  even  the  possibility  of  any 
actual  conversion  for  these  individuals. 

Because  it  is  not  enough  for  consciousness 
to  be  able  to  recognize  the  nullity  and  perish- 
ableness  of  sin,  it  must  also  discover  some 
beginning  for  a  new  life  and  development 
in  an  objective  world.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  of  an  immediate  passing 
from  the  lake  of  fire  to  perfect  bliss.  And 
thus  we  are  led  back  to  Origen's  theory  of 
other  worlds  of  development,  conditions  of 
discipline,  and  training  schools,  whereby  this 
transference  may  be  accomplished.  Thus 
we  return  again  to  the  same  point  of  opposi- 

*  This  inteixyretation  was  already  giyen  in  the 
Lntheraji  Church  by  the  elder  BengeL 
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tion  between  this  conception  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  Scripture,  according  to  which 
the  final  advent  of  Christ  is  to  be  the  end, 
not  only  of  this  present  time  and  this  one 
term  of  history,  but  of  all  time  and  of  all 
history. 

Upon  this  assumption  we  are  compelled 
again  to  say,  ex  it^emo  nulla  redemption 
We  therefore  leave  the  antinomy  as  a  crux 
of  thought  which  never  shall  be,  never  must 
be  solved  by  the  Church  militant,  or  from 
her  point  of  view.  This  being  our  position, 
we  teach,  with  Lutheranism,  an  airoKaroxrraxri%^ 
a  parte  ante,  i.e.,  the  universal  purpose  of 
God  for  the  salvation  of  all ;  but  as  we  hold 
that  this  purpose  is  conditioned  by  the  free 
will  of  man  and  its  development  in  time,  we 
<5an  teach  an  aTroKaTcurTowris,  a  parte  post, 
only  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  possibility  of  eternal  condemnation. 
The  theoretical  difficulties  which  attend  a 

*  Compare  the  book  of  Beyelfttion,  in  which  the 
words  occur  in  reference  to  condemnation,  <«'  aimats 
riv  attnut ;  and  tts  revs  a\tin»s  ruv  alJ^an  ; 
xiv.  11;  xix.  8;  xx.  10.  The  practical  danger 
involTod  in  limiting  such  expressions  as  these  occurred 
to  the  elder  Bengel  himself ;  for  he  says  : — "  He  who 
has  gained  an  insight  into  the  avoK»Teiaraatt  weivrtn, 
and  proclaims  it  abroad,  is  a  teU-tale  and  divulger  of 
6od*s  secrets, — telU  taUa  of  God  otU  of  $chooL" — 
JSuddeutache  OrigincMtn,  2  Heft,  page  23. 


closer  analysis  of  these  principles,  and  which 
we  have  now  endeavoured  to  airay,  must 
rest  upon  the  relations  of  man  to  the 
struggle  of  development  and  of  time ;  and 
it  must  also  be  affirmed  that  a  perfect 
theodicy  can  only  be  maintained  on  the 
assumed  principle  of  blessedness. 

Practically,  however,  these  difficulties  are 
by  no  means  insurmountable ;  they  must 
necessarily  be  harmonized  in  every  Christian 
consciousness  which  feels  that  it  is  still  in 
conflict.    For   as   the   certitude  that  the 
counsels  of  divine  love  are  for  the  salvation 
of  all,  is  the  foundation  of  that  ChristiaD 
love  which  "hopeth  all  things"  (I  Cot. 
xiii.  6) ;   so,  on  the  other  hand,  belief  in 
the    possibility    of   eternal  damnatiou— in 
the  possibility  of  a  final  and  eternal  It  is  too 
late! — ^forms  the  dark  background  for  the 
solemnity  of   life ;    the  dark    backgroand 
which  awakens  that  "fear  and  trembling" 
with  which  we  work  out  our  salvation ;  and 
which  rouses  us  to  make  good  use  of  the 
acceptable  time  of  grace,   to  which  God's 
word  summons  us.     For  if  there  be  a  final, 
irrevocable  Too  late  !  the  thought  of  thi^ 
gives  a  mighty  force  to  every  relative  T^o 
late  !  and  imparts  to  the  present  time,  yea. 
to  the  present  moment,  the  most  solemn  im- 
portance. 
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HAVE  shown  you  the  primordial 
relation  whichsHould  exist  between 
God  and  man ;  bringing  before  you 
Gtxi,  as  we  find  Him  in  the  Gospel,  distinct 
from  the  world,  the  "Living  and  True  God," 
the  Most  High  and  Holy  One,  such  as  He  is 
rerealed  by  Jesus  Christ ;  I  told  you  that 
in  His  own  self-sustaining  power  He  created 
the  world,  not  because  of  some  internal 
Mcessity,  but  in  a  design  of  love  and  mercy. 
The  begimring  of  all  things  being  love,  I 
assert  that  the  end  is  also  love,  for  God,  not 
content  with  creating  the  world  in  beauty 
and  harmony,  made  man  in  his  own  image, 
and  after  his  own  likeness,  imparting  to 
him  moral  light,  desiring  that  he,  as  priest 
ttd  oi^an  of  creation,  should  render  to 
Him  his  love  and  homage.  Thus  all  having 
^h  in  love,  all  must  be  completed  in  love, 
ffian  should  live  in  God,  and  for  God.  It  is 
^  relation  with  the  Creator  which  makes 
'sligioQ  what  God  intended  it  to  be,  not  a 
•hstinct  portion  of  human  life,  but  that  life 
itself,  bound  up  completely  in  its  own  origin 
and  making  it  the  source  of  continual 
^newal. 

Religion  was  not  intended  to  be  a  lofty 
^mmit  upon  which  man  should*  exalt  him- 
^V,  but  it  should  compose  the  very  founda- 
tion of  his  existence,  for  having  received  all 
frwn  God,  he  should  render  all  to  Him. 

Sach  was  the  grandeur  of  his  origin  and 
destiny. 

You  know  that  this  primordial  relation 
rf  the  creature  with  the  Creator,  has  been 
^oken,  and  the  sacred  bond  severed,  so  that 
^e  no  longer  resemble  primitive  humanity, 
li?ing  for  God  and  in  God.    I  now  seek  the 


cause  which  issued  in  the  sundering  of 
these  sacred  ties,  and  precipitated  us  from 
such  a  height  of  happiness,  to  this  depth  of 
sin  and  misery.  "The  Fall,"  says  Pascal, 
''  IB  the  abyss  in  which  the  mystic  knot  of 
our  destiny  is  formed."  Let  us  descend  into 
this  abyss.  The  lower  we  descend,  the  better 
we  shall  be  able  to  remount  to  our  original 
greatness,  for  the  very  commencement  and 
condition  of  the  retrievement  of  our  loss, 
depend  upon  our  acknowledgment  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  sin  which  has  brought 
on  us  all  our  misfortunes. 

Following  a  solution  which  has  been  given 
of  this  problem  of  our  d^adation,  thought 
takes  quite  another  direction.  He  who  fully 
accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  will 
never  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  vain 
palliations. 

The  thirst  which  consumes  him,  can  be 
quenched  only  in  the  stream  which  flows 
from  the  pierced  side  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
of  which  Christ  has  said,  "  Let  him  that  is 
athirst  come,  and  drink." 

If  you  can  fully  convince  yourself  of  the 
reality  of  the  fall,  you  will  never  rest,  till 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  you  indeed  feel  your 
need  of  this  noble  and  bleeding  sacrifice. 
But,  to  establish  my  argument  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  full  and  evident  reality.  I 
told  you  in  my  last  discourse,  that  science, 
in  asking  us  to  admit  that  man  is  the  product 
of  transformed  animality,  demands  an  exer- 
cise of  our  faith,  for  we  have  never  ascer- 
tained this  transmutation  of  one  species  into 
another  from  observation,  and  so  have  never 
discovered  the  crucible  which  produces 
mind. 
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Now^  Christianity,  asking  our  acceptation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  does  not 
demand  from  us  a  mere  act  of  faith,  it  directs 
our  attention  to  certain  facts ;  it  asks  our 
verification  of  a  truth,  and  so  loudly  calls 
our  observation  to  the  reality  as  to  force  us 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  it.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  us  to  be  elevated  to  inaccessible 
heights  where  the  mystery  of  Divinity  un- 
folds itself.  No.  I  ask  you  to  open  your 
eyes  and  look,  open  your  ears  to  the  great 
cry  of  distress  rising  from  a  world  steeped 
in  sin  and  misery ! 

To  return  to  my  subject  that  reality  of 
human  things  which  we  would  ascertain,  I 
shall  define  it  by  one  word :  contrast,  con- 
tradiction. In  the  destiny  of  man,  all  is 
not  revealed,  but  neither  is  all  completely 
hidden.  If  it  were  either  all  darkness,  or 
all  light,  the  problem  would  be  so  extremely 
simple,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
solving  it.  But  not  so,  our  destiny  is  of  a 
complex  nature  mixed  with  both  good  and 
evil,  it  is  indeed  this  blending  of  both,  which 
constitutes  the  strange  plot,  and  gives  us  a 
right  to  call  it,  an  awful  contrast,  and  a 
fearful  contradiction.  I  meet  this  principle 
of  contradiction  everywhere.  Firstly,  in  the 
external  world,  in  nature.  Who  can  paint 
the  loveliness  of  nature,  as  she  appears  clad 
in  the  beautiful  robes  of  spring,  with  her 
crown  of  dewy  verdure  sparkling  in  the  rays 
of  glad  sunshine,  or,  when  covered  with  her 
golden  harvest,  she  scatters  with  lavish  hand, 
her  wealth  of  fruit  and  grain !  What  can 
equal  her  in  her  rich  fertility  with  the  azure 
sky  spreading  above  her  its  arched  canopy ! 
But  this  earth,  which  is  the  cradle  of  life, 
is  also  its  tomb,  and  this  beautiful  sun  has 
flames  which  would  consume  all.  Sorrowful 
contradiction ! 

I  find  again  this  same  principle  when  I 
enter  the  higher  sphere  of  humanity.  Man, 
indeed,  may  appear  truly  great  in  his  part 
of  lord  and  master  of  creation,  wielding  the 
most  mysterious  forces  of  nature,  subduing 


seemingly  inconquerable  difficulties:  and 
exercising  a  royalty  which  appears  to  abolish 
time  and  space ;  but  this  great  king  must 
yield  in  his  turn.  The  simplest  accident  is 
sufficient  to  arrest  him  in  the  path  of  life, 
and  force  him  to  mingle  his  dust  with  the 
dust  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  strange  con- 
tradiction !  Have  you  reflected  well  on 
what  the  death  of  man  implies  ?  "  It  h 
strange,"  says  Pascal,  "  that  man  dies  while 
he  possesses  the  power  of  knowing  it."  It 
is  strange  that  he  has  this  faculty  of  know- 
ledge, a  mind  which  escapes  the  restrictiocs 
of  time  and  space,  and  appears  to  be  Liberty 
itself,  and  yet  that  he  must  submit  at  once 
to  that  law  of  universal  destruction. 

A  legendary  writer  of  the  first  ages  of 
the  church*  depicts  the  death  of  Adam 
with  gloomy  eloquence,  describing  the  aston- 
ishment evinced  by  all  creation  at  its  king 
yielding  in  his  turn  to  the  common  law. 
This  astonishment  is  the  true  representation 
of  that  contrast  in  our  destiny.  When  we 
cany  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  a  beloreJ 
one,  we  experience  not  only  bitter  sorrow, 
but  a  kind  of  indignation  ;  we  feel  that 
human  beings  were  not  made  for  death. 
Contradiction !  contradiction  !  We  see  it 
again  in  history.  You  will  not  find  a  con- 
tinual tale  of  crime  and  destruction :  no. 
thank  God,  we  find  an  ever-increasing  line 
of  progress,  which  is  unbroken  in  spite  of 
many  deviations.  History  can  boast  it> 
dates  glorious  with  the  memory  of  fi^om 
gained,  and  deeds  of  noble  heroism. 

But  besidfe  these  bright  and  joyous  page:^. 
what  stains  of  blood  and  tears  ! 

After  what  we  have  lately  witnessed  our- 
selves, we  find  it  hard  to  admit  this  law  of 
continual  progress.  They  told  us  that  there 
was  an  end  of  murderous  struggles,  and  that 
we  might,  by  our  continuous  industry,  finJ 
Paradise  again,  all  the  old  misanthropy  being 
done  away  with  by  the  spread  of  ciTilization. 
but  we  have  proved  for  ouiselves  that  Cain 

•  See  Dickinion's  Theological  QuarteH^  for  1875,  p.  U^ 
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was  immortal,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  cry, 
Coiitradiction !  contradiction ! 

If  I  pass  from  the  wide  scope  of  the  drama 
of  history  to  the  more  intimate  drama  of  our 
individual  Ufe,  I  meet  the  same  contrasts. 
We  too,  have  our  spring-time  of  youth  ;  our 
daj8  of  joy  and  gladness.  When  a  young 
man  conducts  his  bride  to  the  home  prepared 
for  her,  when  he  clasps  her  first  born  in  his 
arms,  he  exclaims.  How  sweet  is  life !  But 
all  changes  rapidly,  and  we  have  often  seen 
a  father  and  mother  weeping  over  an  empty 
cradle,  the  sacred  tie  severed  by  death. 
Contradiction  I  I  find  this  contradiction 
more  poignant  when  I  search  our  own 
hearts,  and  approach  the  domain  of  our 
moral  life.  How  many  desires  and  aspira- 
tions there  are,  which  reveal  a  divine  origin 
in  man,  and  yet  how  much  there  is  which  is 
base  and  shameful !  Which  of  us  would  care 
to  open  his  heart  and  reveal  his  life,  his 
whole  life,  to  even  his  most  intimate  friend  ? 

We  find  in  ourselves  this  inward  conflict 
so  pathetically  described  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  we  feel  within  us  a  desire  for  purity, 
fur  unselfishness,  for  all  that  is  holy,  and 
jet,  alas !  we  find  a  depth  of  wickedness, 
the  dross  of  the  human  heart,  which  rises  so 
readily  to  the  brink  of  the  vessel  Contra- 
diction! There  is  the  problem,  who  will 
explain  it?  There  are  some  who  try  to 
suppress  it,  to  put  it  away  from  them,  too 
easy  a  way  to  get  rid  of  it ! 

A  worldly  life — ^which  I  will  not  stop  to 
define — ^is  it  not  organized  to  effect  this 
very  purpose  ?  What  is  it  iuTeality  but  a 
^illj  or  frivolous  distraction,  by  which  we 
seek  to  divert  our  minds  from  ourselves, 
&om  uncertainty,  from  death,  from  all  that 
is  infinite  ?     This  is  its  aim. 

It  is  this  voice  which  tells  us  to  speak  of 
nothing  sad,  to  be  silent  in  the  house  of 
mourning.  It  seeks  to  lull  us  into  a  torpor 
of  careless  forgetfulness,  and  is  in  reality  a 
permanent  conspiracy  against  the  seriousness 
of  life. 


I  know  nothing  more  heartrending  than 
to  see  a  young  invalid  with  the  shades  of 
an  early  death  already  flickering  on  the 
damp  brow,  still  cherishing  vain  hopes  of 
a  bright  future  on  earth.  There  is  the 
world ! 

I  can  liken  it  to  nothing  better  than  to 
men  sliding  on  ice,  without  knowing  that 
the  glistening  mass  hides  an  abyss.  Under 
its  polished  surface  lie,  the  unknown  future, 
death,  and  the  judgment  of  God,  and  yet 
they  glide  carelessly  on,  without  suspecting 
that  it  is  ready  to  give  way  beneath  their 
feet. 

A  worldly  life  distracts  us  from  all  that 
tends  to  our  true  happiness  and  dignity, 
and  yet  it  is  not  worldlings  alone,  who  try 
to  put  the  subject  from  their  minds.  There 
are  pretended  philosophers  whose  cry  is, 
"  Leave  these  vain  and  gloomy  questions  and 
occupy  yourselves  with  the  teachings  of  your 
own  observation.  We  want  only  positive 
facts."  Ah!  you  wish  iox positive  facts,  you 
may  answer  them.  What  facts  are  more 
positive  than  our  sorrows,  our  struggles, 
than  death ! 

Apostles  of  positivism !  will  you  explain 
to  us  then  the  mysterious  chastisement 
which  presses  so  heavily  on  human  nature. 

The  next  world  is  no  vain  fancy,  no  meta^ 
physical  chimera,  it  is  the  nearest  and  most 
startling  reality.  After  those  who  thus 
suppress  the  problem,  come  those  who  alter 
it  to  suit  their  own  purpose,  and  try  to  dis- 
parage it  by  showing  the  contrast  which 
exists  between  the  bright  and  dark  sides  of 
life.  Now,  of  this  class,  you  have  first  the 
optimists,  those  sages  who  pretend  to  console 
humanity  by  persuading  them  that  their 
sorrows  are  illusion.  I  have  but  one  thing 
to  say  to  them,  it  might  be  possible  to  listen 
to  them  in  a  day  of  happiness,  but  in  the 
time  of  sorrow,  let  them  not  try  to  deny  my 
suffering,  or  hold  up  their  frivolous  optimism 
before  my  despair.  I  could  endure  anything 
except  that.    Let  them  keep  their  ideas  for 
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their  own  consolation  !  Next  come  the  pessi- 
mists, who  see  only  the  tragic  side  of  life. 
Do  not  think  they  form  an  exception.  There 
are  religions  which  have  despair  for  their 
principle. 

What  is  Buddhism,  with  its  millions  of 
votaries,  if  not  that  pessimism  which  curses 
individual  existence,  and  counsels  us  to  rid 
ourselves  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  losing 
ourselves  in  the  great  all,  and  seeking  our 
safety  in  the  absolute  void  of  Nirvhana! 
What  is  it,  after  all,  but  stoicism  (not  that 
of  the  first  period,  but  the  stoicism  of  the 
Roman  empire),  a  hopeless  and  dreadful 
doctrine  which  tends  to  self-destruction  ! 

Pessimism  needs  no  lengthened  refutation, 
maintaining,  as  it  does,  that  life  is  a  curse, 
for  the  perfume  of  a  flower,  the  smile  of  a 
little  child,  or  any  of  the  blessings  God  has 
given  us  as  compensation  for  our  sufferings, 
would  be  quite  sufficient  in  itself  to  dis- 
prove it. 

Now  we  come  to  those  philosophers  who 
accept  the  problem  and  try  to  solve  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  Christianity.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  discuss  these  theories  in  a  few 
words.  That  would  be  a  want  of  respect  to 
great  doctrines,  and  even  to  yourselves.  I 
shall  limit  myself  to  comparing  the  solu- 
tions given  by  worldly  wisdom  with  that  of 
Christianity,  and  asking  you  which  appears 
to  have  the  better  foundation. 

According  to  one  of  these  solutions,  which 
is  widely  diffused  in  the  present  day,  the 
contrast  which  we  admit  to  be  in  our  destiny 
depends  on  the  very  constitution  of  our 
being.  We  are  creatures  at  once  spiritual 
and  material,  man  extricating  himself  little 
by  little  from  his  physical  nature,  thus  con- 
trives to  accomplish  his  destiny.  Now  this 
explanation  cannot  bear  close  scrutiny,  for, 
according  to  it,  our  material  existence  would 
be  the  principle  of  evil,  and  we  must  surely 
acknowledge  that  evil  has  a  much  deeper 
root,  since  the  development  of  intellectual  life 
can  coincide  with  the  deepest  perversion. 


Is  there  not  a  genius  for  crime  which  is 
the  most  complete  expression  of  evil  ? 

Then  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  it  ivith 
material  life. 

Some  try  to  explain  the  problem  by 
fatality,  that  which  connects  events  and 
causes  improvement  to  spring  from  onr 
sufferings  and  miseries,  like  the  crop  from  & 
blackened  field.  3ut  what  will  you  do  then 
with  remorse,  which  causes  the  human  heart 
to  attribute  to  itself  the  responsibility  of 
evil  ?  How  can  you  silence  the  stem  voice 
of  conscience,  which  accuses  us,  and  protests, 
by  a  sacred  and  all-powerful  instinct,  against 
everything  resembling  fatalism  ? 

There  are  higher  doctrines,  animated  by 
a  sincere  spiritualism,  but  they  too,  give  an 
insufficient  explanation  of  the  problem. 

They  assert  that  nothing  mysterious  took 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the  history 
of  mankind ;  that  humanity  has  always  been 
what  it  is;  that  individuals  make  their  own 
destiny,  without  its  being  necessary  to  invoke 
for  our  race  the  joint  responsibility  of  a  fall 
on  the  very  threshold  of  historical  time. 
We  contend  that  a  human  being  entering 
now  on  the  scene  of  the  world  finds  in  it  a 
vitiated  atmosphere  which  oppresses  him; 
that  he  becomes  subject  to  conditions  of 
moral  perversity,  from  which  he  does  not 
know  how  to  escape ;  that  the  past  history 
of  his  race,  nation,  and  family  entan^es 
him  and  holds  him  down.  It  is  not  then 
possible  for  him  to  content  himself  with  the 
absolute  individuality  by  which  they  seek  to 
escape  from  the  depravity  of  humanity. 

The  responsibility  for  evil  as  well  as  good 
is  imposed  on  all  the  sons  of  men,  whether 
this  agrees  with  any  preconceived  theory  or 
not.  The  evil  of  all  these  explanations  is 
that  they  do  not  recognize  the  sad  reality  of 
our  actual  situation,  and  the  strange  con- 
trast in  our  destiny.  I  affirm  that  humanity 
left  to  its  natural  instincts,  and  untainted 
by  wicked  frivolity,  is  not  deceived  by  these 
system-mongers,  and  has  never  disr^arded 
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the  poignant  and  dolorous  reality  of  tliis 
contrast.  It  has  always  admitted  it,  I 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  its  most  authen- 
tic witnesses. 

When  yon  mah  to  hear  the  voice  which 
expresses  the  heart's  true  feelings,  you  must 
not  surprise  it  in  the  midst  of  the  hurried 
tomolt  of  erery-day  Ufe.  Listen  to  it  in  the 
grand  poetry  which  has  heen  the  voice  of  its 
conscience.  If  I  would  interrogate  this 
great  art  I  find  it  has  never  ceased  to  attest 
this  grievous  contradiction.  Take  it  in  one 
of  its  most  elevated  forms,  in  that  Greece,  for 
instance,  which  has  done  so  much  to  plunge 
tts  into  illusion,  and  tried  to  resuscitate 
Paradise  by  creations  of  her  own  imagina- 
tion ;  by  her  polytheism,  so  full  of  grace  and 
originality;  listen  to  the  tragic  poets  of  this 
great  enchantress ;  what  do  you  see  in  all 
their  dramas?  Is  it  simply  the  tale  of  the  mis- 
fortines  of  this  or  that  royal  race  ?  No,  that 
which  is  played  in  reality  upon  that  Athenian 
stage  is  the  human  tragedy,  is  the  history  of 
that  unfortunate  race,  so  miserably  fallen,  and 
upon  whom  weighs  a  mysterious  anathema. 

I  unhesitatingly  invoke  the  witness  of 
another  kind  of  poetry,  the  mention  of  which 
may  appear  here,  at  first,  out  of  place.  I 
mean  comic  poetry.  What  is  the  basis  of 
great  comic  poetry?  Contrast  is  the  very 
life  of  it  Of  course  I  do  not  refer  to  vulgar 
boffoonery.  I  speak  of  the  great  comic  art. 
Where  does  it  find  its  inspiration  ?  In  the 
mtrast  between  what  we  should  be  and 
what  we  are.  Hence  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  great  poets  of  this  order  were 
generally  devoured  by  a  strange  melancholy 
which  never  left  them. 

When  the  masterpieces  of  national  comedy 
punt  80  much  hypocrisy,  so  much  misan- 
thropy in  the  heart  of  man,  which  cannot  be 
conformed  to  the  laws  of  ordinary  life,  do 
you  not  recognize  in  this  the  great  and  bitter 
contrast  of  our  destiny  ? 

Our  sacred  books  have  depicted  this  better 
than  even  our  best  inspired  human  poems. 


Who  has  best  deeoribed  the  beauty  of  crea- 
tion, the  harmony  and  immensity  of  the 
heavens  ?  Who  has  best  sung  the  sweetness 
of  the  fireside  ?  I  appeal  to  the  descriptions 
of  patriarchal  life.  And,  on  the  other  side, 
who  has  depicted  in  the  most  pathetic 
manner  human  sorrow,  that  sorrow  of 
Rachel  who  wept  for  her  children,  and  would 
not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  human  heart  with  its 
anguish  and  bereavements ;  sometimes  it  is 
the  grief  of  a  land  ravaged  and  mutilated 
by  the  hand  of  the  spoiler.  How  many 
times,  in  our  own  recent  day  of  sorrow,  the 
lamentation  of  Jeremiah  has  risen  to  our 
lips,  "  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  aU  .ye  that  pass 
by  ?  Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
like  unto  my  sorrow."  Well  does  the  Book 
Divine  say  with  the  God  of  Isaiah,  "  Truly 
I  have  been  in  distress  with  humanity.''. 

Recall  to  your  minds  the  book  of  Job, 
that  sublime  and  exquisite  plaint  which  has 
given  to  the  misery  of  our  race  an  expression 
which  equals  it.  We  are  right  then  in  saying 
that  the  contrast  of  our  destiny  has  nowhere 
been  put  in  light  so  clear  as  in  our  Holy 
Books.  If  we  now  consider  this  contrast 
closely,  what  does  it  reveal  to  us?  It  teaches 
us  that  the  heart  of  man  is  at  the  same  time 
penetrated  by  divine  inspirations  and  filled, 
with  base  and  miserable  passions.  Man  does 
not  remain  in  his  normal  condition,  but  that 
original  purity  (we  have  a  glimpse  of  it  still) 
proves  his  divine  origin.  We  are  the  pol- 
luted ruin  of  what  was  once  the  temple  of 
Ood,  and  bore  His  glorious  name  upon  its 
portals.  Humanity  has  never  wholly  lost 
the  remembrance  of  its  high  origin ;  every- 
where its  traces  are  to  be  found.  All  religions 
speak  to  us  of  a  lost  greatness ;  of  the  primi- 
tive nobility  of  our  race. 

The  human  mind  in  every  respect 
resembles  that  young  girl  (one  of  the  most 
beautiful  creations  of  contemporary  poetry), 
who  taken  in  infiEuicy  from  her  native  land, 
still  retained  a  vague  recollection  of  it ;  the 
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perfume  of  a  flower,  the  sight  of  a  ripe  I  dignity.     To  my  opponents   I  shall  say, 


What !  you  do  not  wish  to  accept  the  Fall, 
because,  according  to  your  idea,  it  would 
not  be  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  man. 
It  follows,  that  according  to  you  human 
nature  as  we  see  it  now,  is  what  it  should 
wafted  towards  it  like  a  sweet  perfume.  It  can  I  be.    For  my  part,  I  do  not  carry  my  con- 


golden  fruit,  or  the  sound  of  a  popular 
melody  sung  by  a  shepherd,  being  sufficient 
to  recall  to  her  mind  her  sunny  Fatherland. 
The  soul,  also,  torn  from  its  Eden  has  faint 
of   its  lost  Paradise  and  home 


memones 


never  forget  it.  And  we  can  say  again  with 
Plato,  "  Formerly  in  the  light  we  celebrated 
the  Divine  Mysteries." 

To  this  great  metaphysical  poet,  every- 
thing good  upon  the  earth  is  a  reminiscence 
of  that  lost  Paradise. 

How  has  it  been  lost  ?  This  is  the  question 
which  concerns  us  at  present.  I  gave  you 
the  answer  in  my  last  discourse.  God  created 
man  in  His  own  image.  He  made  him  a 
free-agent.  He  could  then  dispose  of  his 
own  heart,  and  it  should  have  been  freely 
given  to  God.  Liberty  should  have  its  proof, 
without  which  it  would  be  an  empty  word. 
No  fatalism  pressed  upon  man,  he  could  in 
that  great  day  have  maintained  for  ever 
the  sacred  bond  which  united  him  to  God. 
He  could,  but  he  would  not.  He  turned 
from  God,  and  is  separated  from  Him. 
This  is  what  is  set  forth  in  that  narrative  in 
Genesis  which  has  been  freed  from  the  vail 
which  covers  that  mysterious  history  which 
preceded  history,  properly  so  called.  This 
narration  in  its  infantile  form  contains  the 
'  most  important  truths. 

Further  on  we  shall  endeavour  to  find  what 

was  the  nature  of  this  first  rebellion,  and  how 

we  may  explain  the  transmission  of  its  e£fect8. 

It  remains  for  us  that  the  moral  creature 

has  passed  through  a  great  trial  of  its  liberty, 

that  it  has  been  overcome,  and  that  that 

revolt  has  let  loose  the  power  of  evil,  suffering, 

and  death,  in  a  world  condemned  by  its  fault. 

Such   is   the    Christian   solution  in  its 

grandeur  and  simplicity.     I  know  nothing 

which  responds  better  to  the  reality  and  needs 

of  our  hearts.    I  affirm  that  it  is  the  only 

one  which  leaves  intact  the  idea  of  God, 

and  of  man,  and  gives  to  man  his  true 


tempt  for  my  race  so  far :  I  shall  never  admit 
that  in  this  miserable  creature,  wallowing  in 
every  slough  of  vice,  and  mingliag  in  every 
degrading  wickedness,  I  find  primitive  hu- 
manity, man  such  as  he  should  be,  and  such 
as  he  may  yet  become. 

To  deny  that  we  are  fallen  from  our 
original  rank  and  dignity,  is  to  have  neither 
pity  nor  respect  for  human  nature.    All 
these  great  scoffers,  who  have  poured  gall 
into  our  wounds,  and  who  see  nothing  in 
our  history  but  a  Comedy,  have  conspired 
to  take  away  our  crown  of  glory  and  immor- 
tality.    The  Christian  religion,  precisely  be- 
cause it  admits  our  degradation  respects  the 
greatness  of  our  origin.    In  her  doctrine  of 
the  Fall,  we  have  resplendent,  the  idea  of 
God,  in  all  its  magnificent  beauty.    Leave 
out  the  Fall,  say  that  man  has  not  brought 
on  himself  sorrow  and  death,  then  it  is  V! 
God  that  we  must  trace  up  our  misery.  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  but  it  is 
vailed  under  the  dark  vapours  which  ascend 
from  our  abyss  if  it  be  His  hand  which  h^ 
plunged  us  into  it.   What  is  left  to  us,  when 
you  have  taken  away  God  from  us  ?  Nothing 
remains  but  to  try  to  forget  all,  and  dro^ii 
every  feeling  in  the  intoxication  of  voluptu- 
ous wickedness.    On  the  other  hand,  when. 
I  am  myself  accused,  when  I  know  that  I 
83  a  creature  am  alone  guilty  of  my  de- 
pravity, I  can  find  all  again,  I  can  trust  is 
the  love  of  my  (Jod,  and  the  whole  cloud  d 
my  sorrow,  cannot  hide  fix)m  my  eyes,  the 
face  of  the  Father,  Who  is  in  heavea   Then 
I  can  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  his 
mercy  to  raise  me  up,  and  save  me,  and  the 
possibility  of  redemption,  results  fronr  tbi' 
sincere  acceptation  of  our  depravity. 
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By  J.  A.    Smith,  D.D.,  Chicago. 


NDER  the  general  title  of  "  Histoire 
des  Origines  du    Christianisme," 
M.  Benan  is  giving  to  the  world  a 
series  of  works^  five  in  number,  of  which  the 
one  to  be  considered  in  this  article  is  the 
fourth.    The  first  of  the  series  is  entitled, 
"Vie de  Jesus;"  the  second,  "LesAp6tres;" 
the  third,  "  Saint  Paul ;"  the  fifth,  and  last, 
which  has  not  yet  appeared,  is  to  bear  the 
title,  "Les  Demiers  Hommes  Apostoliques." 
Of  these  several  works,  the  first  is  much 
the  best  known.    It  was  M.  Renan's  intro- 
dnction  to   most    American   and   English 
readers,  and  its   peculiarities  awakened  an 
interest  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  real 
merits.     Perhaps,  however,  no  one  of  the 
%ries  is  more  marked  by  the  author's  char- 
acteristics, or  more  truly  representative  of  his 
critical  method,  than  that  which  we*  here 
propose  briefly  to  review. 

It  soon  becomes  evident  to  the  reader  of 
th^  volumes  upon  "  The  Origin  of  Chris- 
tianity," that  the  author  has  a  theory  to 
support,  and  that  to  the  exigencies  of  this 
theory  all  matters  historical  and  critical 
^like  bend.  What  he  sets  himself  to  do  is  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  the  Christian  re- 
gion in  the  world,  by  a  method  that  shall 
eliminate  every  supernatural  element,  and 
^  explain  all  things  upon  purely  rationalistic 
pnnciples.  It  is  assumed  throughout  that 
the  idea  of  a  diyine  inspiration,  either  of  the 
Old  Testament  or  the  New,  is  wholly  inadmis- 
^ble ;  that  prophecy,  and  miracle,  and  revela- 
tion are  to  be  explained  in  a  way  not  to  recog- 
iu2e  so  impossible  a  thing  as  divine  interpo- 
sition in  human  affairs  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever ;  that  Judaism  was  simply  a  national 


faith  and  culte  founded  upon  antique  tradi- 
tions, and  wrought  up  into  a  system  for  pur- 
poses partly  political,  partly  moral;  and  Chris- 
tianity, the  same  national  faith  transformed 
by  the  introduction  of  certain  elements 
originating  in  the  person  and  teachings  of 
Jesus,  or  through  its  contact  with  the  Gentile 
world,  and  with  Gentile  modes  of  thought ; 
that  Jesus  was  an  amiable  Galilean,  endowed 
as  a  teacher  with  many  gifts,  and  above  all 
with  that  species  of  personal  magnetism 
which  draws  and  holds  with  such  tenacity 
the  devotion  of  followers  and  disciples — 
self-sacrificing  and  beneficent  in  his  life, 
unjustly  put  to  death,  and  then>  afterward, 
by  the  zeal  of  those  who  had  loved  and  fol- 
lowed him,  first  represented  as  a  worker  of 
miracles,  and  finally  declared  to  be  none 
other  than  the  Lord  from  heaven.  These 
ideas,  either  assumed  as  first  principles,  or 
else  treated  as  scarcely  needing  argument  in 
their  support,  are  everywhere  found  in 
Renan's  method  of  interpretation  and  criti- 
cism ;  while  history,  exposition,  recognized 
principles  in  human  nature,  and  all  that  is 
known  of  those  phenomena  which  reverent 
minds  trace  to  an  overruling  Providence,  are 
forced  to  grind  in  this  rationalistic  mill 

Renan's  theory  is,  of  course,  by  no  means 
original  with  himself.  It  is  simply  the 
French  form  of  the  German  rationalism, 
more  especially  as  found  in  the  schools  of 
Strauss  and  Baur.  Whatever  of  peculiar 
interest  this  teaching  assumes  in  his  hands 
is  due  largely  to  the  eminently  Prankish 
dress  in  which  he  arrays  it,  and  to  the 
curiosity  one  feels  in  those  transformations 
which  the  ponderous  German  speculations 
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put  on  when  manipulated  by  a  lively  and 
imaginative  Frenchman.  It  must  also 
be  conceded  to  M.  Renan  that,  as  a  writer, 
he  has  many  facinations.  There  is  nothing 
coarse  or  hard  even  in  the  most  offensive  of 
his  sceptical  deliverances.  He  is  courteous 
to  those  from  whom  he  differs,  and  writes  as 
if  seeking  to  convince,  at  least  to  interest,  not 
eager  to  attack.  He  has  a  power  of  vivid 
narrative,  and  of  artistic  grouping  in  the 
incidents  and  personages  introduced,  joined 
with  skill  in  the  delineation  of  character, 
such  as  that  his  descriptions  are  often  verit- 
able pictures,  while  the  interchange  of  nar- 
rative, criticism,  reasoning,  supplies  variety 
without  confusion.  The  several  volumes,  as 
they  successively  appear,  furnish  ample  proofs 
of  the  study  and  care  he  has  given  them. 
It  is  twelve  years  since  the  first  of  the  series, 
the  "  Vie  de  Jesus,"  was  published.  In  the 
preparation  of  "  KAnt^christ,"  he  has 
travelled  extensively  in  Italy  and  the  East ; 
he  has  read  widely  in  rabbinical  and  early 
Christian  lore;  the  work  is  erudite, 
scholarly,  evidently  painstaking  in  a  high 
degree.  The  author  has  been,  in  short,  in 
these  several  productions,  in  a  position  to 
render  most  essential  service  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  learning,  had  not  his  work  in 
every  part  of  it  been  so  vitiated  by  con- 
ceptions fundamentally  fedse,  and  a  theory 
destructive  to  Christianity  itself.  One  reads 
on  with  a  feeling  of  utter  sadness  that  so 
much  genius  and  learning  should  be  em- 
ployed in  an  effort  to  rob  humanity  of  its 
last  consolations  and  its  last  hopes,  or  wasted 
upon  puerilities,  redeemed  from  contempt 
only  by  their  audacity. 

Instances  of  that  to  which  we  now  refer 
must  be  familiar  to  those  who  have  read, 
either  in  the  original  or  in  translation,  the 
''  Life  of  Jesus."  An  example  or  two  may 
be  given  here,  illustrative  of  what  we  have 
been  saying,  although  to  some  of  our  readers 
they  are,  no  doubt,  already  familiar.  The 
incident  of  the  message  of  Pilate's  wife  to 


her  husband :  ''  Have  thou  nothing  to  do 
with  that  just  person,  for  I  have  suffered 
many  things  this  night  in  a  dream,  because 
of  him,"  Benan  presents  thus : 

According  to  one  tradition,  Jesiu  f onnd  a  support 
in  the  Procurator's  own  wife.  She  had  chanced  to 
observe  the  gentle  Galilean  from  some  window  of  the 
palace  looking  upon  the  temple  courts.  Perhaps  she 
saw  him  again  in  her  dream,  and  the  blood  of  this 
handsome  young  man,  soon  to  be  shed,  lui  doimik-i4^ 
It  cattehemar* 

Tischendorf  shows  Renan  the  kindness  to 
render  these  last  words  paraphrasticaUy-- 
"rested  like  a  mountain  load  upon  her 
spirits."  The  literal  truth  of  the  translation 
would  be,  "  gave  her  the  nightmare  1" 

For  another  example,  take  Benan's  account 
of  the  scene  in  Gethsemane.  We  copy  the 
passage  as  given  by  Tischendorf  s  translator.! 
Here  is  Kenan's  travesty  of  that  scene  to 
which  the  reverent  Christian  mind  turns 
always  with  awe,  as  if  at  the  threshold  of 
some  Holy  of  Holies.  Speaking  of  Jesus  in 
that  moment,  he  says : 

Perhaps  his  thoughts  were  running  bade  to  the 
dear  springs  of  Galilee,  where  he  had  often  fotmii 
refrediment ;  to  the  vine-stock  and  the  fig-tree,  be- 
neath whose  shade  he  had  rested ;  to  the  jonz^g 
maidens  who  it  may  be  had  responded  to  his  krre. 
Did  he  curse  his  hard  fate,  which  had  denied  him  the 
old  joys  of  his  life  !  Did  he  lament  his  high  call,  ui 
weep,  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  his  own  greatnes^ 
that  he  had  not  continued  to  be  a  simple  Naar^« 
Artisan! 

One  needs  scarcely  more  than  these  quo- 
tations  to  convince  him  of  the  justice  of 
Tischendorf  s  severe  words : 

The  author  of  that  book  ("  Vie  de  Jesna  *),  set 
troubling  himself  with  any  speculations  rejecting  th- 
share  which  the  Apoetles  may  have  had  in  delineatii; 
the  gospd  portiaits,  but  foUowing  his  own  self-im- 
posed theories  about  mirades  and  reTeUtions,  hft* 
displayed  boundless  recklessness,  and  giTon  way  to  tLc 
most    unbridled    phantasies   respecting    the   go^ 

*  Vie  de  Jesus,  p.  i08. 
t  Origin  of  the  Four  Gospels,  i^  29,  80. 
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hifltoiy,  carictttanng  both  it  and  its  hero.  He  has 
vritten  a  book  iHuch  has  much  more  the  character 
of  a  calamny  of  Jesua,  than  of  an  honest  investigation 
into  his  career.* 

In  his  effort  to  discredit  the  theory  of  a 
divine  origin  for  Christianity,  there  were 
two  main  points  of  assault  upon  which 
Reoan  would  find  it  necessary  to  concen- 
trate his  force.  One  of  these  is  the  New 
Testament  history;  the  other,  New  Testa- 
ment prophecy.  Four  of  the  five  volumes  in 
the  series  already  described,  the  three  first 
^d  the  last,  are  devoted,  as  their  titles  in- 
dicate, to  the  former  of  these ;  the  other, 
the  fourth  in  order,  now  under  consideration, 
is  occupied  with  the  latter.  In  the  New 
Testament  prophecy,  besides,  there  are  two 
chief  themes  which  serve  as  centres,  about 
^ch  the  whole  prophetic  scene  revolves. 
The  one  is  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ ; 
the  other  the  Great  Apostasy,  the  "  Falling 
Away"  which  must  precede  that  grand  final 
consummation.  In  each  of  these,  again,  a 
central  figure  is  observed ;  in  the  one  a 
Person,  in  the  other  a  Personification — 
Christ  and  Antichrist. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  excellent  tact,  con- 
adeiing  the  purpose  in  view,  that  Renan 
t-ikes  for  the  theme  of  this  present  volume 
that  which  is  indicated  by  its  title.  To 
leave  that  portion  of  New  Testament  pro- 
phecy which  concerns  Antichrist  to  stand 
^th  the  interpretation  Christian  writers 
g^^e,  would  be  fatal  to  his  whole  system. 
For  if  there  has  been  a  single  instance  of 
genuine  prophecy  in  connection  with  Christi- 
^ty,  a  single  real  and  unmistakable  forecast 
of  the  future,  especially  of  such  a  nature  as 
this,  if  it  be  read,  then  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  this  one  feature  of  it  Christianity  is 
&  revelation ;  and  if  in  one,  it  at  least  may 
'^  in  alL  Kenan's  purpose  in  writing  could 
not  admit  of  this.  Even  the  possibility  of 
A  divine  element  in  the  Christian  religion  is 

*  Origin  of  the  Four  GospeU,  pp.  27,  2S. 


to  be  set  aside,  and  everything  in  it  shown 
to  originate  in  ways  akin  to  the  fables  of 
Grecian  or  Indian  m3rthology.  What  he  has 
to  do,  then,  is  to  show  that  this  conception 
of  Antichrist  is  scarcely  prophetic  even  in 
intention,  but  is  simply  an  historic  fact  set 
forth  under  prophetic  imagery. 

As  to  the  other  great  feature  of  New 
Testament  prophecy,  the  Lord's  Second  Ad- 
vent, since  in  any  case  it  is  a  prophecy 
unfulfilled,  he  has  but  to  treat  it  as  a  mis- 
take, a  misapprehension  of  some  saying  of 
Jesus,  magnified  by  the  imagination  and  the 
hopes  of  those  who,  while  always  lamenting 
his  cruel  death,  were  only  too  ready  to  seek 
comfort  in  the  belief  that  he  would  return* 
Accordingly,  everywhere  Kenan  speaks  of 
the  apostolic  belief  and  teaching  as  being  to 
the  effect  that  Jesus  would  speedily  come  in 
his  Second  Advent,  bringing  with  him  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  and  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  physical  universe.  He  takes 
it  for  granted,  without  giving  himself  the 
trouble  to  argue  the  point,  that  the  words 
found  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  of  Peter^ 
and  in  the  Apocalypse,  mean  this,  and  can- 
not be  even  supposed  to  mean  anything  else. 
What  seemed,  then,  like  a  prophecy,  was 
simply  a  mistaken  dream  and  hope,  which 
the  event  showed  to  be  a  dream  and  a  hope 
only.  By  this  easy  method  the  one  difficulty 
is  disposed  of  without  even  the  necessity  for 
an  argument. 

The  prophecies  concerning  Antichrist  could 
not  be  thus  easily  shuffled  aside.  These  are 
prophecies  whose  fulfilment  the  world  already 
sees,  while  the  striking  and  unmistakable 
character  of  the  fulfilment  is  claimed  as 
proof  unanswerable  that  the  system  to  which 
it  belongs  is  so  far  accredited  as  a  true  re- 
velation. A  bare  assertion  will  not  do  here. 
Besides,  scarcely  another  field  could  open  in 
the  whole  scene  traversed  in  these  specula- 
tions more  prolific  in  those  dramatic  effects, 
to  the  French  mind  always  so  fascinating. 
Troubled  by  no  scruples  as  to  the  obligation 
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to  deal  honestly  by  his  subject,  more  intent 
upon  making  out  a  case,  and,  above  all, 
upon  entertaining  his  reader,  than  upon 
setting  forth  truth,  ReAan  perceives  in  the 
figure  of  Antichrist  what  supplies  the  ele- 
ments of  boundless  sensation.  And  the 
history  of  the  period  of  which  he  writes,  if 
skilfully  manipulated,  will  lend  him  exceUent 
help.  At  a  time  not  very  remote  from  that 
at  which  those  prophecies  were  uttered,  there 
sat  in  the  imperial  throne  a  monster  to  whom 
the  epithet,  "  the  Beast,"  might  most  fitly 
be  given,  and  whose  name  was  a  word  of 
terror,  especially  after  one  hideous  event  in 
his  reign,  to  every  Christian  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  This  emperor  is  selected  as 
the  hero  of  Kenan's  brilliant  fiction.  In  a 
word,  Antichrist  is — Nero  ! 

A  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Kenan's 
method  in  dealing  with  his  subject  is  to  first 
put  forth  some  hypothetical  interpretation, 
and  then  afterward,  throughout,  assume  it  as 
established.  The  hypothesis  is  announced 
in  some  such  phrase  as  this  :  "  One  is 
tempted  to  think" — on  est  tenU  de  crmre; 
or,  "  it  is  permitted  us  to  suppose  " — il  est 
permis  de  supposer.  For  example,  it  is  im- 
portant to  his  theory  that  something  be 
found  to  actually  connect  with  Nero  that 
epithet,  already  alluded  to  as  applied  to 
Antichrist  in  the  Apocalypse,  viz.,  "the 
Beast" 

Renan  not  only  succeeds  in  this,  but  in 
doing  so  settles  the  point  that  Nero  and 
Antichrist  are  identical.  He  begins  with 
his  favourite  phrase : 

One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  it  is  to  the  Christiazui 
that  a  passage  in  Snetonius  has  reference,  concerning 
a  monstrons  jest  which  Nero  had  inv^ited.  Lads, 
men,  women  and  young  girls,  were  fastened  naked 
to  stakes  in  the  arena.  A  beast  issued  from  his  den 
and  outraged  their  bodies.  .  .  .  The  beast  was  Nero, 
clad  in  the  skin  of  a  tawny  animal.  ...  A  name  is 
found  for  Nero  ;  it  is  the  beast.  Caligula  was  the 
Aritigod  ;  Nero  will  be  the  Antichrist .  The  Apoca- 
lypse is  conceived.* 

•  L'Ant^christ,  p.  189. 


Thus  one  essential  point  is  established, 
simply  by  the  method  of  a  convenient  hy- 
pothesis. Another  one,  equally  material,  is 
in  the  question  how  John  was  led  to  adopt 
this  imagery  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  deter- 
mining this  it  becomes  convenient  to  assume 
that  John  himself  visited  Rome,  and  was  a 
witness,  personally,  if  not  of  this  scene  in  the 
arena,  at  least  of  that  yet  more  fearful  one, 
when  in  the  gardens  of  Nero,  Christians 
bound  to  stakes,  and  clad  in  garments 
soaked  in  pitch,  were  set  on  fire  as  torches 
for  the  infernal  pageantry.  Here,  again, 
the  essential  fact,  it  seems,  may  be  quietly 
assumed : 

If,  as  is  permitted  us  to  believe  {eomme  U  est  pentit 
de  la  croire),  John  accompanied  Peter  to  Home,  we 
shaU  be  able  to  find  a  plausible  foundation  for  tbe 
antique  tradition  according  to  which  John  wu  to 
have  been  plunged  in  boiling  oil,  near  the  spot  where, 
later,  stood  the  Latin  gate.  John  appears  to  hare 
suffered  for  the  name  of  Jesus.  We  art  Ud  to  tkiiti 
that  he  was  a  witness,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  a 
victim,  of  the  bloody  episode  to  which  the  Apocalyps<^ 
owes  its  origin.  The  Apocalypse  is  for  us  the  ay  of 
horror  of  an  eye-witness,  who  has  dwelt  at  Babylon, 
who  has  known  the  Beast,  who  has  seen  the  bloody 
bodies  of  his  brother-martyrs,  who  has  himself  felt 
the  embrace  of  death.  The  wretches  condemned  to 
serve  as  living  torches,  must  have  been  previously 
plunged  in  oil,  or  in  an  inflammable  substance  (not 
boiling,  it  is  true).  John  had  been,  perhaps,  devoteJ 
to  the  same  pimishment  as  his  brethren,  and  destined 
to  illuminate  on  the  evening  of  the  festival,  the  suburb 
of  the  Latin  way;  a  chance,  a  caprice,  saved  him.* 


Renan  deals  as  unfairly  with  legend  as  with 
history,  varying  each  to  fit  his  purpose.  The 
caldron  of  oil  is  no  longer  boiling  when  it 
suits  him  to  have  it  so,  and  the  Apostle  is  no 
longer  a  martyr  when  he  finds  it  convenient 
to  keep  him  alive,  to  become  later  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Now,  that  John  was 
ever  in  Rome  at  all  is  without  other  evidence 
than  the  tradition,  to  which  Tertullian 
alludes,  but  which  history  utterly  rejects, 
that  this  Apostle  perished  in  that  city,  being 
thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oiL    The 

♦  L'Ant^christ,  pp.  198, 199. 
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historical  evidence  is  to  the  effect,  as  all 
readers  know,  that  John  died  at  Ephesus, 
and  was  never  martyred  at  all.  By  whom 
we  are  "  permitted  to  believe"  that  John 
accompanied  Peter  to  Rome,  nowhere  appears. 
We  can  only  conclude  that  in  .M.  Renan's 
view  it  is  permitted  a  man  to  believe  what- 
ever he  finds  it  convenient  to  believe. 

Another  curious  example  of  Kenan's  skill 
in  manu&cturing  history  out  of  legend,  and 
then  using  it  as  authentic  in  his  theory  of 
interpretation,  may  be  noticed.  Besides 
"the  Beast,"  another  prominent  figure 
appears  in  the  Apocaljrpse — ^it  is  that  of 
"the  False  Prophet,"  understood  to  be 
alladed  to  in  the  passage  which  describes  a 
star  felling  from  heaven  (ix.  1 — 11).  Let 
ns  see  what  our  author  will  tell  us  upon 
this: 

^lathemftticiaDS,  that  is  to  say,  conjurors,  among 
uthen  a  certain  BalbiHus  of  Ephesas,  sarronnded  the 
Emperor,  and  under  pretence  of  exercising  that  part 
o(  their  art  which  consists  in  averting  scourges  and 
erfl  omens,  gave  him  atrocious  counsels.  The  legend 
vfaich  mixes  up  the  name  of  Simon  the  magician  with 
thid  herd  of  soroerers,  is  it  without  any  foundation  ? 
The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  is  mueh  occupied  with 
*  "^Ise  prophet,"  whom  he  represents  as  an  instru- 
Qeat  of  Nero,  a  thaumaturge  tnalring  fire  faU  from 
b^ven,  giving  life  and  speech  to  statues,  marking 
Qien  with  the  sign  of  the  Beast.  It  is,  perhaps,  Bal- 
biHiis  with  whom  he  is  concerned ;  nevertheless,  we 
ffloit  notice  that  the  prodigies  attributed  to  the  false 
prophet  in  the  Apocalypse  have  much  resemblance 
to  the  tricks  and  jugglery  attributed  to  Simon. .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  the  legend  of  Simon  precipitated 
hxim  heaven  is  not  without  analogy  with  an  accident 
viuch  happened  in  the  amphitheatre,  under  Nero,  to 
tti  actor  who  was  playing  the  part  of  Icams.* 

Elsewhere  he  describes  this  accident.  It 
occuned  in  the  wooden  amphitheatre  of  the 
Campus  Martins.  An  actor  personating 
Icarus  ''had  attempted  to  fly  through  the 
air,  and  had  fallen  on  the  very  stall  of  Nero 
himself,  spattering  him  with  gore."f  The 
Christians  of  Rome,  he  tells  us,  never  them- 
selves, indeed  visited  the  amphitheatre,  but 

*  L'Ant^duist,  p.  44.  t  Ibid,  p.  86. 


they  had  reports  of  what  occurred  there 
from  those  who  did.  And  this  incident  just 
alluded  to,  as  thus,  reported,  Renan  supposes 
to  have  made  an  impression  so  vivid  as  to 
suggest  and  embody  the  imagery  of  the  star 
falling  from  heaven  in  the  Revelation. 
Puerilities  such  as  this  are  sufficiently  ex- 
posed by  merely  mentioning  them. 

The  very  important  question  of  the  date  of 
the  Apocalypse,  Renan  settles  in  much  the 
same  way  as  some  others  to  which  we  have 
abeady  alluded.  As  respects  authorities,  he 
fails  to  mention,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
those  more  conclusive  ones,  such  as  Eusebius, 
IrenaBus,  Clement,  Origen,  by  whom  the  date 
of  this  remarkable  writing  is  fixed  at  about 
A.D.  95,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Epipha- 
nius,  much  later  than  either  of  these,  and 
much  less  reliable,  is  the  authority  he  quotes, 
apparently  because  it  suits  his  purpose  better 
so  to  do. 

Renan's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  book 
is  substantially  as.  follows : — Escaping  from 
Rome,  along  with  other  Christians,  whom  the 
persecutions  of  Nero  had  spared,  the  Apostle 
John  passed  with  them  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  could  be  comparatively  safe. 
Here  he  remained  until  and  after  the  death  of 
Nero ;  and  here,  or  somewhere  in  the  vicinity, 
the  book  was  written,  either  by  John  himself, 
or  by  some  one  who  assumed  his  name,  and 
wrote  perhaps  under  his  supervision.  The 
date  of  its  appearance  he  seems  to  fix  at 
about  the  year  a.d.  69.  It  was  suggested, 
he  claims,  by  the  sufferings  which  the 
Christians  had  endured,  especially  under 
Nero,  while  its  form  and  its  peculiar  imagery 
were  decided  by  the  excited  temper  of  the 
times.  By  a  method  similar  to  that  in  which 
he  explains  the  symbols  of  "  the  Beast"  and 
the  "  False  Prophet,"  he  accounts  for  other 
imagery  of  the  Book.  We  must  here  quote 
again : 

When  one  reads  the  Apocalypse  without  knowing 

its  date,  and  without  having  the  key  to  its  interpreta- 

I  tion,  such  a  book  seems  the  work  of  a  phantasy  the 
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most  capridoiu  and  the  most  peculiar ;  but  when  one 
replaces  the  strange  vision  in  that  interregnum  from 
Nero  to  Vespasian,  when  the  empire  passed  throngh 
the  gravest  crisis  it  had  ever  known,  the  work  is  found 
to  be  in  marvellous  accord  with  the  state  of  the  human 
mind,  we  may  add,  with  the  condition  of  the  globe 
itself ;  for  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  physical  condition 
of  the  earth  at  the  same  epoch  furnishes  the  elements 
of  this.  The  world  was  infatuated  with  miracles ; 
never  had  it  so  occupied  itself  with  presages.  Grod 
the  Father  seemed  to  have  veiled  His  face  ;  impure 
larvae,  monsters  begotten  of  some  mysterious  slime, 
seemed  to  wander  in  the  air.  All  believed  themselves 
upon  the  eve  of  some  unheard-of  thing.  Belief  in 
the  signs  of  the  times  and  in  prodigies  was  universal ; 
hardly  were  there  a  few  hundred  men  so  instructed*  as  I 
to  perceive  the  vanity  of  it  alL  Charlatans,  deposi- 
taries, more  or  less  authentic,  of  the  ancient  chimeras  of 
Babylon,  took  advantage  of  the  popular  ignorance,  and 
pretended  to  interpret  the  various  prognostics.  These 
wretches  became  persons  of  consequence ;  the  time 
was  spent  in  driving  them  away  and  in  recalling  them ; 
Otho  and  Vitellius,  in  particular,  surrendered  them- 
selves to  them  altogether.  The  highest  political 
wisdom  did  not  disdain  to  take  account  of  these 
puerile  reveries. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Baby- 
lonian divination  was  the  interpretation  of  monstrous 
births,  considered  as  implying  indications  of  approach- 
ing events.  This  idea  took  possession  of  the  Roman 
world  beyond  any  other ;  a  many-headed  f cetus,  above 
all,  was  held  as  a  manifest  presage,  each  head,  ticeard- 
tjig  to  a  aymbolism  which  we  see  adopted  by  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse,  representing  an  emperor.  It  was 
the  same  with  hybrid  forms,  or  what  were  pretended 
as  such.  In  this  regard,  again,  the  unhealthy  visions, 
the  incoherent  images  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  the  re- 
flections of  popular  tales  which  filled  all  minds.  A 
swine  with  the  talons  of  a  hawk,  was  held  for  the 
perfect  image  of  Nero.  Nero  himself  was  very  curious 
in  these  monstrosities. 

They  were  also  much  pre-occupied  with  meteors, 
with  signs  from  heaven.  Meteoric  showers  made  the 
greatest  impression.  It  is  known  that  abundant 
showers  of  meteors  are  a  periodical  phenomenon,  oc- 
curring about  once  in  every  thirty  years.  At  such 
times  there  are  nights  when  the  stars  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  falling  from  heaven.  Comets,  eclipses, 
parhelioos,  auroras  boreales,  where  they  seemed  to 
see  crowns,  swords,  streaks  of  blood ;  clouds  in  plastic 
form,  out  of  which  they  fashioned  battles,  fantastic 
animals,  were  eagerly  remarked,  and  appeared  to 
have  never  had  such  intensity  as  in  these  tragic  years. 
People  talked  only  of  showers  of  blood,  of  amazing 
effects  of  the  thunderbolt,  of  streams  flowing  up 


toward  their  source,  of  rivers  red  with  Uood.  A 
thousand  things,  to  which  in  ordinary  times  no  it- 
tention  was  paid,  gained  from  the  feverish  coaditioD 
of  the  public  mind  an  exaggerated  importance. 

The  use  which  our  anthor  would  h&ve  tis 
make  of  these  somewhat  overdrawn  repre- 
sentations is  indicated  in  the  clauses  which 
we  have  italicized.    Thus,  and  thus  only, 
according  to  him,  was  the  Apocalypse  con- 
ceived ;  this,  and  this  only,  is  its  significance. 
To  the  completeness  of  Kenan's  scheme  of 
interpretation,  however,  one  thing  more  k 
necessary,  and  this  he  proceeds  to  supply. 
"  The  Beast"  is  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse 
prophetically,  and  other  indications  of  him 
are  mentioned  as  yet  future.  He  is  described 
as  one  '*  that  was  and  is  not,  and  yet  is ;"  as 
one  that "  shall  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless 
pit  and  go  into  perdition;"  while  "they 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  shall  wonder  (whose 
names  were  not  written  in  the  book  of  life 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world)  when  they 
behold  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and 
yet  is.*'    An  incident  which  occurred  in  the 
year  a.d.  69  Kenan,  following  certain  ration- 
alistic interpreters  who  were  before  him  how- 
ever, eagerly  employs  in  the  effort  to  meet 
this  new  condition  of  the  problem.    Soon 
after  the  death  of  Nero  a  report  got  abroad, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor,  that  he  was  not 
really  dead ;  that  he  had  escaped  from  those 
who  sought  his  life,  and  had  been  sheltered 
in  some  remote  place  from  that  vengeance 
which  it  was  supposed  had  overtaken  him. 
The  obscure  manner  of  his  death,  and  the 
private  burial  which  followed,  afforded  op- 
portunity  for  an  invention  of  this  kind,  and 
a  person  soon  arose  to  seize  upon  it  and  turn 
it  to  account. 

A  false  Nero  appeared ;  according  to  some, 
an  Italian  of  servile  condition,  according  to 
others  a  slave  of  Pontus.  He  bore  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  late  emperor ; 
had,  says  Renan,  "  his  great  eyes,  his  thick 
locks,  his  haggard  air,  his  /araucks  and  the- 
>  atrical  head ;  he  knew  also,  like  him,  how  to 
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plaj  upon  the  harp  and  to  sing."    By  one 
means  and  another  this  pretender  sncceeded 
in  collecting  about  him  a  band,  made  up 
largely  of  deserters  and  yagab(vids,  and  at 
length  put  to  sea  with  a  view  to  lay  hold 
upon  the  proyinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt.    A 
gale  drove  him  to  the  isle  of  Gythnos,  where 
Us  followers  by  degrees  abandoned  him,  and 
at  length  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
foioe  that  had  been  sent  against  him.    It 
tas  this  incident,  according  to  Benan,  which 
suggested  the  crowning  feature  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse.   Amidst  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
belief  that  the  monster  sapposed  to  be  dead 
vas  about  to  return  and  to  take  possession 
Again  of  the  empire,  and  by  the  anticipation 
that  redoubled  horrors  of  persecution  must 
follow,  numbers   of   Christians   living   at 
^hesQs,  he  tells  us,  fled  away.    Some,  in- 
cluding the  apostle  John,  may  have  taken 
i^e  in  such  retreats  as  the  island  Patmos. 
While  this  fear  of  popular  terror  and  death 
*v  at  its  height,  the  later  chapters  of  the 
Apocalypse  were   written.     And  here  we 
qaote  another  curious  passage.    It  begins, 
the  reader  will  perceive,  with  the  customary 
hypothesis,  with  its  categorical  implication. 

One  would  be  at  some  moments  eren  tempted  to 
^«^e  tfaftt  a  com  was  isBEaed,  bearing  the  impress  of 
^e  Nero  redvx.  What  is  certain  is,  that  the  Chris- 
tUBt  imsgined  that  there  was  a  pnipose  to  compel 
^^  to  adore  the  statae  of  Nero ;  this  coin,  stamped 
vith  the  name  of  **  the  Beast,"  *'  without  which  they 
«!Qld  neither  boy  nor  aeU,*  caused  them  hisnpportable 
'ovp^ta.  The  gold  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  great 
^oa  of  idoUtry  bomed  their  hand.* 

Here,  he  would  have  us  believe,  originate 
^hoeepaaaages  in  the  Apocalypse  which  speak 
of "  the  image  of  the  beast,"  and  his  "  mark" 
^  the  right  hand  and  in  the  forehead. 

But  the  reader,  probably,  has  enough  of 
^  The  whole  theory  is  so  much  in  the 
'^^(ve  of  a  pure  evasion,  that  it  cannot 
^^^serve  even  a  formal  refutation.  A  single 
^ort  on  the  part  of  any  candid  reader  to 

*  I/Ant^chiist,  pp.  85$,  35i. 


cramp  within  the  limits  here  imposed  the 
grand  Apocalyptic  scheme  as  John  unfolds 
it,  must  satisfy  him  that  such  a  method  of 
interpretation  is  not  for  a  moment  admissible. 
It  is  not  with  such  comparative  trifles  as 
these  that  the  book  deals,  but  with  grand 
crises  of  human  destiny,  infinitely  more  mo- 
mentous and  more  comprehensive. 

At  the  same  time,  as  is  the  case  with 
every  form  of  erroneous  teaching  which 
gains  even  limited  credence,  the  theory  we 
have  been  reviewing  may  be  admitted  to 
contain  some  element  of  truth.  The  fulfil- 
ment  of  prophecy  seems  often  to  come  in  a 
process  of  historical  development.  Such  is 
especially  the  fact  with  predictions,  like 
those  in  the  New  Testament  concerning 
Antichrist,  which  deal  with  culminating 
tendencies  rather  than  with  single  events 
or  personages.  Benan,  like  those  who  pre- 
ceded or  have  followed  him,  seizes  upon  one 
or  two  features  of  the  delineation  of  Anti- 
christ, as  it  appears  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
since  these  features  may  possibly  be  found 
in  one  of  the  Roman  emperors,  conspicuous 
for  his  badness,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  emperor  is  Antichrist, 
and  that  cUl  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
are  met  in  him.  Now,  some  of  these  con- 
ditions may  be  fulfilled  in  Nero  ;  in  a  sense 
they  may  be  said  to  be  so ;  but  to  claim 
that  what  is  thus  found  in  a  single  person 
fills  out  completely  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment idea  of  Antichrist,  seems  really  to 
indicate  either  want  of  reflection  or  want  of 
candour.  In  h^t  it  would  be  rather  in  the 
persecuting  Koman  emperors  as  a  class,  than 
in  any  one  of  them,  that  we  should  find^ 
even  in  the  limited  sense  here  supposed,  an 
application  of  the  epithet,  "  the  Beast."  It 
may  well  be  that  the  symbol,  as  found  in 
the  Apocalypse,  is  in  part  at  least  suggested 
by  the  coarse  sensuality  and  the  brutal 
cruelties  which  have  given  to  the  names  of 
so  many  of  those  emperors  their  bad  emi- 
nence in  history;  this,  associated  with  their 
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bloody  edicts  and  acts  against  the  Christians, 
their  leadership,  during  all  those  ages  of 
Pagan  persecution,  in  the  deadly  war  with 
the  Lamb,  and  the  ''called,  and  chosen,  and 
faithful,"  who  follow  him.  In  them  may  be 
found  a  first  stage  of  fulfilment  for  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  Antichrist ;  but  when  all 
which  is  thus  supplied  toward  a  full  inter- 
pretation has  been  exhausted,  the  principal 
conditions  of  the  problem  are  still  unful- 
fiUed. 

For  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  not 
chiefly  as  a  persecuting  power  that  Anti- 
christ in  these  prophecies  comes  before  us. 
We  first  meet  with  the  New  Testament 
view  of  Antichrist,  in  any  express  utterance, 
in  that  familiar  passage  in  Paul's  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  We  must 
quote  the  words,  because  of  their  important 
bearing  upon  the  point  before  us  : 

Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  ooming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering  together 
unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be 
troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter 
M  from  us,  as  that  this  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  Let 
no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means :  for  that  day  shall 
not  come  except  there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and 
that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition  : 
who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped;  so  that  he,  as  God, 
gitteth  in  the  temple  of  God  showing  himself  that  he 
is  God.  .  .  .  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already 
work;  only  he  who  now  letteth  wiU  let,  until  he  be 
taken  out  of  the  way.  And  then  shaU  that  Wicked 
be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shaU  consume  with  the 
spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  bright- 
ness of  his  coming.    (2  Thess.  iL  1 — 8.) 

This  is,  in  any  way  of  viewing  it,  a  very 
remarkable  passage.  The  evidtoce  which 
fixes  the  date  of  the  epistle  at  about  a.d.  54, 
remains  unshaken  by  all  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  determine  for  it  a  later 
one.  Nero  was  at  this  time  a  mere  stripling, 
with  nothing  whatever  in  his  character  or 
actions  to  foreshadow  the  hideous  career  he 
was  to  run.  Claudius  was  still  emperor. 
Nothing  short  of  divine  inspiration  could 


have  made  it  possible  for  Paul  to  predict  at 
this  moment  in  Nero  such  a  "  Man  of  Sin" 
as  he  afterward  became.     Even,  therefore, 
if  it  were  t^  be  admitted  that  Nero  was 
that  Man  of  Sin,  it  would  be  necessary 
still  to  claim  that  the  apostle  wrote  "by 
revelation."      But  in  that  case  he  could 
not  have  made  so  great  a  mistake  as  to 
connect  the  destruction  of"  Nero  with  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord.     Those  magnifi- 
cent words,  "  consume  with  the  breath  of 
his  mouth,  and  destroy  with  the  brightness 
of  his  coming,"  point  to  far  other  things 
than  the  degrading  circumstances  amidst 
which  the  vile  Roman  tyrant  met  his  death. 
Neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the 
passage  can  be  adequately  thus  interpreted. 
But  what  follows  is  still  more  important  in 
relation  to  our  present  point : 

Whose  ooming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with 
all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonden^  and  with  aD 
deceivableness  of  nnrighteousness  in  them  that  perish: 
because  they  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  th»t 
they  might  be  saved.  And  for  this  cause  God  ibD 
send  them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a 
lie,  that  they  aU  might  be  damned  (be  judged)  v^> 
believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unright- 
eousness.   (2  Thess.  a  9—12.) 

With  this  ought  to  be  connected  that 
passage  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John  (ii- 
18 — 23)  where  alone  in  the  whole  Scripture 
the  word  "  Antichrist"  actually  occurs : 

Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time:  and  as  ye  k*^^ 
heard  that  Antichrist  shaU  come,  even  now  there  »« 
many  antichrists ;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  th< 
last  time.  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  ii?t 
of  us ;  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doaU 
have  continued  with  us :  but  they  went  out,  thattk*! 
might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  'os 
.  .  .  He  ia  antichrist,  that  denieth  the  Father  asi 
the  Son. 

Those  words  of  Paul  and  of  John  suffi- 
ciently indicate  that  the  New  Testament  idea 
of  Antichrist  embraces  far  more  than  simply 
the  rising  up  of  some  persecuting  power, 
"  wearing  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High. 
That  is  included,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
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whole,  nor  eyen  the  principal  part  of  it. 
What  these  passages  intimate  is,  first,  a 
Christian  degeneracy,    growing   later  into 
apostasy,  and  this  itself  carried  at  last  to 
the  utmost  extreme  of  impiety  and  blas- 
phemy, colminating  finally  in  some  person, 
or  system,  or  combination  of  impious  powers, 
in  which   is   embodied   the   whole    anti- 
christian  tendency  so  active  and  so  formid- 
able in  all  the  ages  ;  in  a  form  so  stupend- 
ous and  mighty,  as  that  only  the  breath  of 
the  Lord's  own  mouth  and  the  fire  devour- 
iitg  before  him  at  his  coming  can  destroy  it. 
These  predictions  might  well  be  supposed  to 
reach  their  fulfilment  in  successive  stages. 
One  form  of  that  fulfilment  may  have  been 
the  bloody  and  brutal  persecutions  of  Roman 
emperors,  to  whom  as  a  class  the  significant 
epithet  in  the  Apocalypse  so  fitly  applies. 
This  seems  the  more  evident,  as  in  the  des- 
cription of  "  the  Beast"  he  is  represented  as 
living  "seven   heads,"    which  heads  are 
afterward  explained  as  ''  seven  mountains  on 
which  the  woman  sitteth."    The  great  anti- 
christian  manifestation  evidently  takes  in, 
^  it  proceeds  from  age  to  age,  the  perse- 
<^tions.  of  pagan  Rome ;  but  that  is  only 
one  form   of   the  manifestation.      Imme- 
diately connected  with  it  is   that   other, 
closely  identified    with  it,  represented   by 
the  woman  sitting  upon  the  scarlet-coloured 
and  many-headed  Beast,  herself  drunk  with 
the  blood  of  saints.      Yet  the  beginning 
^i  all  was  earlier  than  either   of  these. 
It  was  in  that  earliest  exhibition  of  the 
spirit  of    unbelief    and   revolt    of  which 
John  speaks.    There,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  the  real  Antichrist  was  bom.    De- 
parture from   the  faith,    "falling  away," 
apostasy^  this  is  the  pernicious  anti-christian 
^rm;  and  from  this,  in  its  development, 
proceeds  that  enormous  growth  in  spiritual 
^ckedness  which  so  fights  against  God  and 
against  his  truth,  while  persecuting  worldly 
F^^er  acts  as  its  ally  and  often  its  instru- 
mait. 


It  is  quite  common,  we  believe,  among 
Protestants  to  consider  Antichrist  as  identical 
with  the  Papacy.  We  admit  that  so  far 
the  Papacy  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  most 
enormous  and  formidable  embodiment  of  the 
anti-christian  spirit.  And  still  we  cannot 
think  that  even  in  the  Papacy  we  have 
Antichrist  in  his  fully  developed  or  his 
worst  form.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  what  is 
implied  in  the  prediction  that  the  Man  of 
Sin,  such  as  he  finally  becomes,  is  to  be  con- 
sumed only  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord's 
mouth  and  destroyed  by  the  brightness  of 
his  coming,  is  to  be  met  in  the  ultimate  for- 
tunes of  the  Papacy.  That  supremacy 
which  the  Papacy  held  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  which  in  more  recent  times  it  has  so 
much  lost,  it  can  probably  never  regain.  It 
seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  historical 
course  of  things  that  as  persecuting  pagan- 
ism breathed  its  own  Anti-christian  fury  into 
that  spiritual  apostasy  which  even  iu  the 
midst  of  those  prosecutions  had  its  birth  and 
growth,  and  in  that  apostasy  was  reproduced 
under  forms  more  violent  and  more  deadly 
still,  so  this  apostasy  itself  is  to  merge  in 
some  yet  more  formidable  embodiment  of 
the  same  spirit,  which  it  will  foster,  if  it  does 
not  give  it  birth,  and  which  shall  prove  to 
be  the  final,  culminating  manifestation  of  the 
world-old  Antichrist.  As  a  spiritual  power, 
tyrannizing  over  the  human  conscience,  and 
trading  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  the 
Papacy  can  never  again  be  what  it  once  was. 
That  sort  of  supremacy  is  reached  only  in 
ages  of  ignorance,  such  as  it  seems  impos- 
sible the  world  should  ever  see  again.  As  a 
political  power  it  is  virtually  dead,  and  its 
schemes,  however  artful,  to  recover  any 
portion  of  that  power  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  must  be  counteracted  by  those  motives 
of  self-protection  which  the  history  of  Papal 
usurpation  in  the  past  must  always  keep 
alive.  It  is  not  in  itself  that  the  Papacy  is 
now  formidable,  either  spiritually  or  other- 
wise. It  is  formidable  chiefly  as  "the  mother 
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of  abominations ;"  as  the  fraitful  source  of 
disorganizing  and  demoralizing  tendencies 
which  are  the  things  really  to  be  feared ;  as 
famishing  in  its  own  enormities^,  committed 
under  the  mask  of  Christianity,  an  exhaust- 
less  armoury  of  weapons  for  those  who  in  these 
latter  days  make  war  against  the  truth ;  as 
more  ths  parent  of  Antichrist  than  Anti- 
christ himself. 

It  is  impossible  for  thoughtful  Christians 
to  contemplate  without  anxious  forebodings 
the  aspects  of  the  present  time.    There  is  a 
passage  in  the  Diary  of  the  poet,  Thomas 
Moore,  which  in    our  reading  of   it   has 
sometimes  suggested  ilnpleasant  reflections. 
Speaking  of  a  conversation  with  the  German 
philosopher  and  critic,  Schlegel,  he  mentions 
the  inquiry  of  the  latter :  "  If  a  man  con- 
scientiously, and  without   any  intentional 
levity,   published  a  book   in  England  ex- 
pressive of  his  disbelief  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  giving  the  reasons  of  his  disbelief,  how 
such  a  book  would  be  received  ?"     "  An- 
swered," Moore  writes, "  that  as  to  the  book 
I  didn't  know,  but  I  knew  well  how  the  man 
would  be  received;  and  I  should  not  like 
to  be  in  his   place."     We  are  very  well 
aware  that  many  would  find  in  this  incident 
a  far  different  lesson  from  that  which  it  sug- 
gested to  us,  and  would  rejoice,  claiming  it 
as  a  sign  of  hopeful  progress,  that  the  time 
is  past,  whether  in  England  or  elsewhere, 
when  the  avowal  of  infidel  opinions,  even  the 
most  offensive,  could  seriously  imperil   a 
man's  reputation.     Nor  would  we  wish  for 
any  return  of  those  times  when  the  best  way 
to  master  an  opponent  in  matters  of  faith 
was  assumed  to  be  the  destruction  either  of 
his  good  name  or  of  his  life.    But  unhappily, 
that  which  to  persons  of -this  way  of  thinking 
is  a  sign  of  enlightened  progress,  is,  there  is 
only  too  much  reason  to  believe,  a  proof 
rather  of,  so  far,  a  demoralized  public  senti- 
ment, a  loosening  and  giving  way  of  the  very 
foundations  of  human  belief.    Whoever  re- 
views the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years 


from  this  point  of  view  must,  if  he  have 
really  at  heart  the  interests  of  Christian 
truth  and  of  men's  souls,  find  the  condusioii 
a   melancholy  one.     Almost   the   leading 
thinkers  of  our  time,  those  who  influence  in 
their  teaching  the  greatest  number  of  minds, 
are  some  of  them  even  confessed  atheists, 
most  of  them  doubters  or  deniers  of  revela- 
tion.   The  influence  is  felt  even  in  the  pulpit 
and  by  the  religious  press,  as  well  as  in  more 
private  Christian  circles.    In  a  word,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  intellectual 
characteristic  of  our  age  is  a  pervading  and 
growing  unbelief,  tending  steadily  toward 
denials  more  and  more  sweeping  and  ulti- 
mate, and  threatening  to  erase  fit)m  among 
the  things  men  believe  the  very  existence  of 
God- 

Toward  what  final  issue  the  movement 
proceeds  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  judge. 
They,  however,  may  not  be  far  wrong  who 
see  in  it  beginnings  at  least  of  that  last  and 
worst  apostasy  of  which  Paul  speaks,  when 
the  spirit  of  revolt  and  denial,  in  its  most 
formidable  embodiment,  shall. oppose  and 
exalt  itself  above  all  that  is  called  Grod  and 
is  worshipped ;  so  that  as  Gk>d  it  shall  sit  in 
the  very  temple  of  (Jod,  pretending  to  be 
itself  God.  When  there  shall  be  recogniod 
no  divinity  but  reason  and  force,  and  when 
the  dominant  powers  of  the  world,  intellec- 
tual, moral,  political,  shall  be  utterly  godless 
and  impious. 

However  [says  one  writer],  the  delicate  and  taukr 
hearted  may  shudder  at  the  idea  of  sach  a  degeBentCi 
atheistical,  as  it  were  deviliBh,  generation,  yet  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  things  it  is  probably  whst  w? 
havetoezpect  In  humanity  good  and  evil  go  forvaztl 
parallel  to  each  other.  As  the  culture  of  the  usdo^ 
standing,  science,  and  art  increase,  man  attains  gresta 
opportunity  on  the  one  side  fo*  improTement,  but  <» 
the  other  also  for  deterioration.  Of  this  last  melao* 
choly  truth  the  evidences  are  only  too  abundant. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasing  in  the  intel- 
lectual signs  of  the  times  is  the  appearance 
of  such  works  as  this  of  Eenan,  with  the  le- 
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ception  it  gains.  Even  the  staid  and  con- 
senratiye  "Edinburgh  Review"  lends  its 
anqaalified  endorsement  to  the  theory  of 
Antichrist  Renan  unfolds,  and  to  his  general 
view  of  the  Christian  records.  Translated 
into  Gennan  and  English  the  fascinating 
anthor  gains  access  to  great  multitudes  of 
coltivated  minds,  penetrating  the  whole  in- 
tellectaal  fibre  of  each  with  the  poison  of  his 
subtle  unbelief.     The  more  of  genius,  of 


taste,  of  power,  of  delicate  insinuation,  of 
elegant  scholarship  and  skill  in  the  arts  of  a 
captivating  style,  the  more  a  formidable 
enemy  of  righteousness  does  such  a  man  be- 
come. His  work  may  sustain  a  relation  to 
the  theme  he  discusses  of  which  he  himself 
never  dreams,  and  it  may  turn  out  that  of 
just  "  such  "  as  he  is,  is  '*  the  kingdom,"  not 
''  of  heaven,"  but  of  Antichrist. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  ;^  OR,  THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  BIBLE 
THEISM,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  PHYSICAL,  SCIENTIFIC, 
AND  PHILOSOPHICAL. 

By  Professor  T.  Iiowis,  LL.D.,  TJnion  College. 


Ptelmunaiy  ideas — GreatnesB  reUtive  —Distinction 
betreea  conception  and  uies— Names  of  Deity  in 
Goesis— Valne  of  man  not  determined,  increased  or 
'timhriihfd,  by  any  space  extent  of  the  nniverse — 
I^ttlm  Tiii  and  tta  interpretation  as  given  in  Heb.  ii. 
-Psalm  Izriii. — Christ's  ascent  above  all  worlds — 
His  rtiimg  hTunanity  to  higher  spheres  of  being — 
Beings  higher  than  man — Bible  presentation  of  these 
bigher  ranks  of  existences — Nature  producing  beings 
c^^able  of  interfering  with  nfttnre  herself— Science 
■tops  with  man — Man,  just  evolyed  from  a  very  low 
(»ndition,  the  highest  product  of  a  past  eternal  evo- 
>Qtion ! — Inconsistency  of  this— The  hideous  Hytiercn 
f'^^^cron^Biblieal  order — The  Logos  in  the  beginning 
— Uea  first — The  perfect  first — Phytical  order^^ 
cutter  and  force  first — ^The  nebula  in  the  beginning 
--AH  things  made  by  the  nebula— The  highest  in 
^  lowest.  Quantitative  or  dynamical,  as  distin- 
^oiibed  from  spiritual  value :  the  first  the  ratio  of 
fero^being  in  anything  to  the  amount  of  force-being 
m  the  universe  ;  the  second  measured  by  nearness  to 
Gal  the  centre  of  being— Paith,  the  value  ascribed 
to  it  iu  the  Scriptures  as  the  measure  of  spiritual 
worth— Old  Testament  faith  compared  with  heathen 
mtae-.Dictum  of  Strauss  that  the  Hebrews  had  the 
J^rwnal,  the  Greeks  the  dbsoltUe  idea  of  Deity— Ab- 
'saiitj  and  falseness  of  this— The  absoluteness  infi- 
nity, thnelessness  of  Deity,  more  powerfully  and 
•'J^y  expressed  in  the  Bible  than  by  Plato— 
Kttniplss-The  Divine  ubiquity,  Psalm   cxxxix.— 


The  Infinitely  Near,  as  well  as  the  Infinitely  Far — 
The  tremendous  equilibrium  as  maintained  in  the 
Scriptures — ^Pantheism — ^The  Scripture  Pantheism, 
Acts  xvii. — ^Anthropathism  of  the  Bible — All  revela- 
tion of  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite  necessarily  anthro- 
popathic:  not  a  make-believe  acconmiodation,  but 
a  real  coming  into  the  Finite — The  Word,  the  Beason 
becoming  flesh — Bevelations  through  nature,  anthro- 
popathic — Scriptureequilibriumof  apparentlyopposing 
Divine  attributes — God  the  Universal  Power  and  at 
the  same  time  a  patrial  Deity — No  inconsistency — 
Boldness  of  the  Bible  writers— Philosophy  cannot 
keep  its  balance  here— Need  of  more  study  of  the 
Bible  as  the  great  defence  of  faith. 

HE  greatness  of  an  object  of  thought 
is  wholly  relative.  So  is  the  at- 
tendant conception:  so  is  the 
emotion  it  inspires.  It  is  this  latter  element 
that  enters  chiefly  into  the  spiritual  measure 
of  value.  In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that 
we  are  what  we  think.  In  a  still  truer  sense, 
we  are,  spiritually,  what  vre/eel  in  view  of 
what  we  think.  One  soul  may  have  a  higher 
feeling  of  God's  greatness,  in  connection 
with  a  very  limited  knowledge,  than  another 
whose  scientific  or  notional  views  extend 
immensely  beyond  it.    One  soul  may  have 
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a  more  religious  emotion,  a  really  greater 
emotion,  a  higher  inspiration  from  the  sight 
of  a  mountain,  than  another  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  starry  heavens,  or 
the  utmost  thinkable  spaces,  and  motions, 
and  forces  regarded  simply  in  their  mathe- 
matical interest.  Thus,  as  has  been  already 
said,  but  will  bear  to  be  repeated,  David, 
•and  Pythagoras,  and  Socrates,  with  their 
little  astronomical  knowledge,  may  have  had 
a  higher  feeling,  and,  in  this  sense,  a  really 
higher  view  of  that  highest  thing,  the  divine 
glory,  as  exhibited  in  the  cosmos,  than 
D'Alembert  and  La  Place.  The  unscien- 
tific Jonathan  Edwards  may  have  felt  more 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  astronomical 
heavens  than  a  Herschel'or  a  Pierce. 

In  such  estimates  as  these,  a  distinction 
must  be  made,  too,  between  two  words  often 
confounded — a  conception*  and  an  idea. 
In  the  same  mind  the  one  may  be  very 
small,  quantitatively,  and  yet  representative 
of  an  idea  as  lofty,  as  limitless,  and  as 
perfect  as  might  exist  in  connection  with 
the  highest  knowledge.  Let  me  endeavour 
to  make  this  plainer  by  an  illustration : 
Abraham  had  very  little  of  what  may  be 
call  astronomical  science.  The  sky  over  his 
head  not  very  far  off,  and  a  great  personal 
being  ruling  on  earth,  yet  more  specially 
dwelling  in  the  vast  unknown  space  that  lay 
above  the  visible  dome ;  this  was  his  sense- 
conception  when  he  thought  of  God,  his 
diagram  by  which  he  represented  Him  in 
space,  as  he  was  compelled  to  do  if  he  would 
think  of  Him  at  all.  It  was  a  very  limited  con- 
ception, we  may  say,  but,  after  all,  not  greatly 
differing  from  the  sense-conception  we  are 
now  compelled  to  take  when  we  would  thus 
represent  to  ourselves  that  idea.    It  was,  I 

*  The  word  conception  is  tised,  not  as  denoting  a 
mere  senjie-image  of  Qod,  but  that  Bense-notion  of 
His  power,  greatness,  and  other  attributes,  or  that 
abstracted  concept  of  His  mode  of  existence,  suggested 
by  otir  best  knowledge.  The  idea  is  different  from 
this,  as  being  wholly  t»<e^ctua2,whoUy  for  the  reaton, 
and  in  that  aspect,  perfect,  though  ineoneeivable. 


say,  his  conceptual  diagram,  and  ours  is 
very  much  like  it,  though  we  know,  as 
Abraham  probably  suspected,  that  it  was  &r 
from  filling  the  measure  either  of  the  spiritual 
thought  or  the  spiritual  emotion.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
patriarch's  idea,  in  distinction  from  the 
limited  sense  imaging  his'knowledge  aUowed, 
was  as  high,  as  complete,  as  perfect,  in  ev^ 
way,  as  that  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
Above  him  and  around  him  lay  the  infinite, 
as  expressed  in  those  three  mighty  Hebrew 
words  that  meet  us  so  early  in  Genesis— 
those  three  infinities,  Gtod  of  eternity,  God 
Omnipotent,  God  Most  High— altovto?, 
iravTOKpfirtiipj  v^plxrros — ^time.  Space,  rank  of 
being — ^living  beyond  all  duration,  strong 
above  all  might,  high  above  every  con- 
ceivable altitude  of  glory  and  dignity. 
What  a  contrast  between  this  sublime 
monotheism,  and  the  grotesque  horribleness 
of  the  Ass3rrian  and  Babylonian  theology, 
as  deciphered  from  the  exhumed  tablets  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  lately  called ! 
And  what  must  we  think  of  the  criticism 
that  would  regard  these  as  furnishing  the 
"  Editio  Princeps,"  whilst  relegating  Genesis 
to  the  position  of  an  unauthentic,  second- 
hand copy  derived  from  such-  foul  defor- 
mities !  It  was  the  same  grand  patriarchal 
idea  expressed  by  Zophar,  the  Naamathite, 
Job  xi.  7,  under  similar  conceptual  repre- 
sentations, and  challenging  comparison  with 
any  philosophical  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
unknowable,  whether  made  by  a  Spencer,  a 
Mansel,  or  an  Arnold : 

Eloah's  secret,  canst  thou  find  it  out  I 
Or  Shaddai's  perfect  way,  canst  thou  eaplors  t 
Higher  than  Heaven's  height,  what  canst  thou  do : 
Beeper  than  Hades'  depths,  what  canst  thou  ki»>w 

Heaven  above,  and  the  supposed  Hadean 
deep  below ;  these  were  the  Hebrew  con- 
ceptual limitations  used  to  express  the  illimi- 
table, as  they  were  in  our  Saviour's  day,  and 
as  they  appear  in  His  language  oonceming 
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the  doom  of  Capernaum.  But  the  idea  itself 
they  are  chosen  to  represent,  has  no  sense 
boands.  The  representative  figure  is,  in 
truth,  the  necessarily  finite  diagram  of 
infinity. 

There  is  another   thought  on  which  I 
would  briefly  dwell  here  as  introductory  to 
the  main  argument  of  this  lecture.    The 
enlarged  modem  knowledge,  it  is  also  said, 
has  interfered  with  the  old  idea  of  Provi- 
(ience,  whether    as   general  or  particular. 
We  cannot  believe  in  it,  especially  in  the 
latter,  as  in  fomier  days.    It  is  very  difficult 
to  hold  now  to  any  such  minute  supervision 
•f  human  affairs  as  might  have  seemed 
credible  for  a  smaller  world.    The  immense 
"^iie  of  the  cosmos  throws  into  insignificance 
the  destinies  both  of  nations  and  of  in- 
timdual  men.    The    objection,    moreover, 
assumes  a  philosophic  air :  it  claims  to  be  an 
enlarged  view,  far  more  grand  and  lofty  than 
the  old  religious  notion  as  grounded  on  what 
it  calls  the  narrow  space  and  time  concep- 
tiona  of  the  Bible.    But  with  all  its  preten- 
^on,  it  is,  indeed,  a  most  human  mode  of 
thinking.    It  wholly  overlooks  the  thought, 
^  all  others  most  important  in  a  religious 
I'oint  of  view,  namely :  that  in  the  true  idea 
'^f  the  Infinite  One,  there  must  enter  also,  as 
the  complement  of  its  fulness,  the  acknow- 
lodgment  of  the  infinitely  near  as  well  as  of 
the  infinitely  yar  and  the  infinitely  high — a 
thought  on  which  we  would  more  fully  dwell 
iQ  a  subsequent  part  of  this  lecture,  as 
torming  the  marked  distinction  between  the 
Biblical  and  the  philosophic  theism.    We 
can  think  of  but  one  thing  at  a  time.    He 
^ho  transcends  this,  transcends  it  immeasur- 
atly.    "  As  the  heavens  are  high  above  the 
earth,  so  are  my  ways  above  your  ways,  my 
^UvHng  above  your  thinking,  saith  the  Lord." 
Vastnessof  space  does  not  tire,  innumerable- 
aess  of  objects  does  not  perplex,  their  infinity 
does  not  exhaust :   "  Have  ye  not  known  ? 
We  ye  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God, 
^  Creator  of  the  earth,"—"  He  who  sitteth 


above  the  orb  of  the  world  fainteth  not  ?  He 
is  never  weary  ;  there  is  no  searching  of  His 
knowledge ;"  "  He  bringeth  out  His  hosts 
by  number ;  it  is  because  He  is  strong  that 
not  one  of  them  faileth."    "  How  can  God 
know  ?"    Such  is  their  real  language.    How 
can  He  be  present  in  every  part,  with  a 
knowledge  of  each  thing,  as  it  is,  without 
losing  for  the  time,  the  thought  of  others,  or 
having  His,  attention  drawn  from  the  great 
totality,  the  proper  object  of  the  infinite 
mind.     This  is  simply  a  judgment  of  the 
infinite  by  the  finite.    We  think  of  a  great 
totality,  or  of  a  great  system  of  causation, 
as  something  separate  from  its  parts  and 
sequences.    We  are  compelled  to  take  things 
piecemeal,  as  it  were,  not  from  the  greatness, 
but  the  exceeding  narrowness  of  our  finite 
thinking.    The  idea  of  some  all-embracing 
intelligence  we  take  on  trust  as  the  necessary 
complement  to  our  own  deficiency.     But 
with  God,  or  a  mind  we  call  infinite,  all 
effects  must  be  seen  in  their  causes,  and 
therefore,  as  distinctly  known,  ever  known, 
without  any  intermittings  of  knowledge,  as 
the  great  movements,  the  great  causes,  or 
the  great  totality  itself.    It  is  astonishing 
how  it  can  be  supposed  that  this  difficulty, 
which  comes  from  the  objectors'  own  poor 
thinking,  can  be  remedied  by  that  exceedingly 
human  and  finite  idea  of  machinery,  carrying 
on  an  original  impulse  like  the  turning  of  a 
crank,  or  the  opening  of  a  valve,  and  thus 
relieving  the  original  power,  and  the  original 
intelligence,  from  all   after-supervision  or 
control     A  semi-conscious  plastic  nature 
created  by  God  and  endowed  by  Him  with 
exquisite  skill,  such  as  Cud  worth  imagined, 
or  Plato's  Anima   Mundi,  which  is  very 
much  the  same  conception,  or  a  view,  not 
obscurely  intimated  in   the   Scripture,  of 
mighty  superhuman  beings  carrying  on  the 
movements  of  God's  providence ;  these  have 
a  spiritual  dignity,  though  not  unattended 
with  difficulties ;   but  the  idea  of  a  dead 
I  machinery  such  as  we  use— trusting  all  the 
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time  to  a  foreign  force  to  carry  it  on  for  us 
— ^is  wholly  anthropopathic.  It  is  thus 
indeed  that  machinery  helps  ii^ ;  in  ascribing 
it  to  the  Deity  we  are  measuring  Him  by 
ourselyes,  and  all  our  talk  of  gravity,  or  of 
"  the  correlation  of  forces,"  fails  to  relieve 
the  difficulty.  And  so  we  may  say  in  regard 
to  what  is  called  a  general  intelligence.  As 
applied  to  man,  it  is  simply  another  term  for 
imperfect  knowledge ;  as  predicated  of  Deity, 
it  is  without  meaning.  If  the  universe  can 
do  without  God  now,  it  could  have  so  done 
without  Him  in  the  indefinite  past.  So, 
too,  an  absence  of  the  divine  thought  at  any 
time  from  any  part  is  equivalent  to  a  failure 
of  that  presence  always  and  everywhere.* 

*  Instead  of  having  any  daim  to  be  regarded  as  an 
enlarged  or  scientific  mode  of  thinking,  there  is  nothing, 
in  fact,  more  deserving  of  the  name  of  a  vulgar  prejn- 
dice  than  the  disposition  to  limit  the  moral  grandeur, 
either  of  a  mirade,  or  of  what  is  called  a  "particular 
providence,''  by  the  spatial  or  dynamical  littleness  of 
their  physical  means.  The  theist  or  theologian,  of 
the  Colenso  stamp,  may  do  this,  but  the  man  of 
science,  however  sceptical  he  may  be,  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  reason  in  that  way.  He  understands 
too  well  that  the  wonders  of  the  microscope  equal,  if 
they  do  not  exceed,  those  of  the  mere  outline  masses, 
or  repetitions  of  masses,  which  the  telescope  brings 
to  our  view.  His  investigations  are  constantly  leading 
him  to  suspect  that  the  smaUest  things  lie  nearest 
the  secret  of  life,  and  that  the  smaUest  movements, 
apparently,  may  be  most  closely  connected  with  the 
highest  workings  of  the  organizations  to  which  they 
belong.  Especially  is  this  belittling  disposition  shown, 
sometimes,  in  respect  te  certain  miracles  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  and  that  without  any  regard  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  moral  reasons  on  which  their  true  credibility  so 
essentially  rests.  Thus  the  theologian  above  named 
objects  to  the  miracle  of  the  "plague  of  gnats"  as 
recorded  Ezod.  viii.  12,  and  referred  to  Fs.  ov.  81. 
It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  Deity,  he  thinks,  to 
suppose  Him  immediately  engaged  in  the  production 
of  such  insignificant  creatures  as  the  Egyptian  hinnim. 
Now,  the  language  of  the  account  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  a  purely  physical  process,  if 
there  were  anything  to  be  gained  by  such  hypothesiB. 
We  know  not  what  physical  secrets  may  lie  near  the 
surface  of  nature,  ready  to  manifest  themselves  sud- 
denly when  brought  into  the  proper  conditions;  as 
new  plants  unexpectedly  make  their  appearances  in  an 


But  let  US  state  the  case  more  familiarly : 
For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  then,  the  sup- 
position may  be  made,  without  objection,  that 
the  doctrine  of  providence,  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  Bible,  is  not  in- 
credible when  connected  with  the  thought 
of  this  being  the  only  world,  and  the  human 
race  upon  it  the  only  class  of  rational  beings 
aside  from  Gh>d  and  a  few  spiritual  essences, 
called   angels,  dwelling  in   some  adjacent 
spheres,  atmospherical  or  sethereal,  connected 
with  the  earth.    On  such  a  scale,  then,  we , 
may  regard  it  as  admitted  that  the  Scripture 
ideas  of  providence,  of  redemption,  and  the 
degree  of  divine  care  for  men  that  they  imply, 
would  not  be  incredible,  or  beyond  the  very 
probable boundsofarational belief.  Now,sup- 
pose  another  world  to  be  added  to  our  know- 
ledge, is  this  credibility  diminished,  and  in  the 
inverse  ratio  ?   Suppose  two,  three,  more,  to 
any  extent ;  does  the  care,  the  providence,  the 
supervision  grow  less  in  the  same  proportion : 
one-half  as  much  for  two  worlds,  one-third 
as  much  for  three,  one-thousandth  part  for  a 
thousand?  or  does    the  moral  ratio — ^the 
moral  value — remain  unchangeable,  measured 

old  soil,  or  new  insects,  like  the  plague  of  grasshoppers, 
whose  seeds  or  eggs  may  have  lain  buried  for  ages. 
But,  as  a  miracle  proper,  what  has  reasmi  to  ny 
against  it,  unless  it  can  allege  the  absence  of  any 
higher  law,  or  m/oral  reaton  for  it  from  the  hyper- 
physical  sphere  \  Beneath  the  dignity  of  Deity !  Bat 
the  kinnim  are  made  somehow.  Their  law,  th<3«!ore. 
their  idea,  their  reaaon,  must  have  had  a  spennatic 
place  in  the  original  plan  of  the  cosmos.  So  the 
scientific  theist  must  say,  if  he  would  shun  the  Uanks: 
atheism.  But  the  immediate  or  supernatural  produc' 
tion  of  such  insignificant  creatures !  That  is  the 
objection.  Let  us  look  at  it.  WhyisitmoreirratiocA^ 
than  to  have  provided,  billions  of  ages  ago,  for  tlieir 
ultimate  evolution, — ^to  have  made  a  machine,  to  msks 
a  machine,  to  make  a  machine,  and  so  on,  to  tenninaU 
at  last  in  such  a  result?  Where  is  the  eoonosiT' 
Where  the  savipg  of  labour  or  of  dignity  t  Another 
element,  moral  and  hyperphysical,  the  element  o& 
which  we  have  so  much  insisted,  is  to  be  brought  is 
to  determine  the  rationale  of  either  process,  general 
or  special,  according  to  the  higher  laws  and  higber 
reasons  of  the  great  divine  kingdom. 
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not  by  a  varying  umyerse  according  to  a 
magnitude  real  or  supposed^  but  by  the  re- 
lation, physical,  moral,  or  spiritual,  which 
each  part,  especially  each   rational   part, 
bears  to  the  immutable  God  ?     Does  the 
measure  of  human  sins,  and  the  worth  of  the 
human  soul,  thus  rise  and  fall  ?    Bigger  in 
a  small  world,  less  in  a  greater,  vanishing  to 
an  infinitesimal  in  a  universe  supposed  to  be 
immeasurable  ?    Or  must  we  regard  each  in- 
dividual world,  and  each  individual  ration- 
ality, as  never  falling  below  that  estimate  of 
moral  and  spiritual   value  it  would  have 
were  it  alone  with  Grod,  the  only  world,  the 
only  rationality,  in  infinite  space  and  infinite 
time  ?   To  think  otherwise,  as  has  been  said 
before,  is  to  sufifer  the  lower  power  of  ima- 
gination to  cloud,  for  a  time,  the  higher 
&culty  of  the  reason ;  it  is  to  imagine  God 
to  be  just  such  a  one  as  ourselves  ;  it  is  to 
ank  down  to  the  low  conclusion  that  moral 
ideas,  truth,  holiness,  soul.  Deity  itself,  are 
but  quantitatiye  or  mathematical  notions, 
baying  no  absolute  value,  but  measured  on 
a  sliding  scale  ever  rising  and  falling  with 
the  space    dimensions  of  a  hypothetical 
cnirerse. 

The  force  of  this  pretentiously  philosophic, 
^i  really  anthropopathic  view,  is  supposed 
to  press  most  heavily  on  the  scheme  of  re- 
ligion called  Evangelical,  with  its  leading 
ideas  of  atonement  and  redemption.  The 
^nireise  is  too  big  for  that.  But  there  is  no 
topping  here.  Garry  it  farther,  make  the 
o^mos  bigger  stilly  and  ihere  must  be  a 
denial  of  any  of  that  care  for  men  which  the 
eaner  scheme  of  "  Liberal  Christianity"  is 
"Apposed  to  allow.  Pull  out  the  slide  of  the 
telescope,  and  a  general  providence  goes 
^th  the  particular;  retribution,  moral 
goTemment  of  any  kind,  punishment  of 
tnong  by  any  designed  process,  penal  or  con- 
sequential, rewarding  of  virtue  either  by 
rnUng  it  its  own  reward,  or  in  any  other 
*ay,  become  as  incredible  as  special  or 

general  answers  to  prayer.     Human  virtues 
T 


and  human  sins  are  small  affairs,  becoming 
smaller  and  smaller  with  every  widening  of 
the  physical  scale.  There  is  no  holding  on 
to  anything  partial,  however  large  it  may 
seem  from  our  point  of  view.  Imagine  the 
universe  larger  still,  and  the  generic  begins  to 
share  in  the  diminution.  Races  as  well  as 
individuals  disappear  in  the  computation. 
Particular  worlds  become  too  small  for  the 
divine  thought.  Carry  out  the  ratio,  and 
sytems,  solar,  stellar,  nebular,  vanish  in  like 
manner.  We  are  left  with  a  God  who  has 
no  moral  attributes,  no  care  for  parts  of 
any  kind,  no  thought  of  individuals,  no 
knowledge,  in  fact,  except  of  one  vast  bound- 
less, indivisible  totality.  We  have  reached 
a  region  where  all  divine  thought,  all  divine 
knowledge  are  merged  in  a  mindless  blank. 
The  conception  of  totality,  too,  has  vanished ; 
for  a  real  whole,  in  distinction  from  a  mere 
cUl,  or  aggregate  mass,  cannot  be  truly 
thought  without  its  parts.  In  our  imperfect 
thinking,  we.  may  take  it  on  trust  firom  a 
higher  mind  without  its  filling  up,  or  we  may 
get  an  obscure  hold  of  it  from  some  dim  and 
exceedingly  partial  deduction  from  a  few 
parts,  by  which  we  leap  the  vast  unknown^ 
or  supply  its  chasm  by  hypothesis.  But  to 
the  Perfect  Intelligence,  where  all  things,  if 
they  appear  at  all,  must  appear  as  they 
really  are,  and  in  all  their  relations,  whether 
universal  or  particular,  there  cannot  be  a 
whole,  as  a  whole,  without  a  distinct  vision^ 
and  a  distinct  thought  of  every  part,  as  a 
part,  in  its  relation  to  such  whole,  and  to 
every  other  part. 

If,  however,  we  admit  an  ideal  change  of 
ratio  for  man  as  accompanying  a  supposed 
enlargement  of  the  universe,  it  will  be  in  a 
direction  the  opposite  of  that  which  the 
objection  seems  to  require.  For  all  things 
that  can  be  called  ends,  such  as  are  all  ration- 
alities, all  rational  existences,  whatever  may 
be  their  physical  proportion  of  being,  such 
change,  if  admitted  at  all  in  an  absolute 
estimate,  must  be  in  a  ratio  direct,  instead 
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of  inverse.    The  anthropopathic  view  against 
which  we  are  contending  seems  to  say :  Man 
becomes  of  less  account, — ^it  is  less  easy  to 
believe  him  to  be  the  subject  of  a  particular 
providence,  or  of  an  intense  divine  care,  as 
a  member  of  an  immense  universe,  than 
when  regarded  as  dwelling  on  a  lone  planet, 
the  only  region  of  life  to  be  found  in  all 
space.     Beason  teaches  just  the  contrary. 
The  importance  of  man  as  a  rational  being 
— ^his  spiritual  importance,  though  in  itself 
an  unchangeable  quantity, — ^is  relationally 
enhanced  by  the  greatness,  both  spatial  and 
numerical,  of  the  rational  spheres.    He  is 
the  greater  being  the  greater  the  city  of 
which  he  is  a  citizen,  and  as  embraced  in  a 
scheme  of  redemption  designed  to  raise  him 
to  some  higher  TroXtrcv/io,  some  higher  sphere. 
It  is  more  easy  to  believe  that  for  this  the 
Eternal   Logos    became   flesh,    that   now, 
through  this  great  evolution  accomplished 
in  the  Second  Adam,  man  who  had  been  of 
the  earth  earthy  might  be  raised  to  a  higher 
stage  of  being,  and  made   "to  sit  iv  rots 
crovpaviots,  in  the  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus."    Which  things,  say  the  Scriptures, 
"  the  angels  bend  down  to  look  into."  Thus 
viewed  in  its  spiritual  aspect,  the  scheme  of 
redemption  becomes  grander,  more  gloriously 
credible  with  the  expansion  of  the  rational  as 
distinguished  from  the   physical  universe. 
The  interpretation  which  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  gives  to  that  won- 
derful Vni.  Psalm,  shows  that  the  germ  of 
this  idea  had,  even  then,  its  inspiration  in 
the  mind  of  the  royal  seer.    This  germinal 
thought  was  the  destined  human  glory  as 
shadowed  in  the  physical  inferiority  itself : 
"  Lord,  what  is  man  !    When  I  survey  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what 
is  man  that  thou  rememberest  him  ?    What 
is  a  son  of  Adam  that  thou  shouldst  have 
regard  to  him  ?"    It  is  then,  as  the  Apostle 
interprets  it,  there  comes  the  thought  of  a 
"  Son  of  man,"  of  "  one  made  a  little  lower 


than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death, 
yet  crowned  with  glory  and  honour."   Do- 
minion over  nature  had  been  given  to  man 
at  his  creation.    But  he  had  lost  it,  in  its 
highest  spiritual  sense ;  for  nature  ruled  over 
him.    He  was  the  slave  of  appetite  and  pas- 
sion.   David  well  knew  that.    But  the  "  Son 
of  Man,"  the  typical  humanity,  was  one  b 
whom  the  language  was  to  receive  its  highest 
inspiration.     "  All  things,"  says  the  Apostle, 
in  seeming  contradiction  to  the  Psalm,  ''all 
things  were  not  yet  put  under  him ;"  that  is, 
under  the  Adamic  man ;  "  but  we  see  Jesm," 
one  in  whom  the  dominion  was  to  be  com- 
plete ;  we  see  one  man,  the  head  of  a  new 
humanity,  and  "to  whom  all  power"— the 
highest  spiritual  rule — "  was  given  in  HeaTeo 
and  on  earth. "    Such  is  the  glorious  harmony 
of  Scripture.    It  is  the  same  One  who  is 
spoken  of  in  another  Psalm,  inteipieted  in 
like  manner  by  the  Apostle,  as  a  conqnoor, 
"ascending  up  on  high,  leading  captiTity 
captive,"  that  he  might  receive  "gifts  for 
men,"  and  introduce  humanity  itself  into  the 
highest  spheres  of  being.     Immense  the 
rising,  as  immense  had  been  the  descent 
"  Now  that  he  ascended,  what  is  it  but  that 
he  descended  first  into  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
earth,"  KaTiaT€pa  fiifn)  t^s  y^s,  the  lowest 
state  of  physical  being,  the  silence,  the  dait* 
ness,  the  immobility  of  the  grave.    "  He  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried." 

Thenoe  He  arose  aaoendiiig  higb, 
And  showed  our  feet  the  way; 

"  above  the  heavens,"  wrepaKw,  "  fiur  abo« 
the  heavens,  far  above  the  physical  cosmos, 
to  the  spheres  of  supernatural  and  spiritual 
glory,"  or,  as  the  Bible  language  gives  it 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  Higli" 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  and  be  j^ 
lifted  up,  ye  doors  of  eternity,  that  tbe 
King  of  Glory,"— <v>X^^5  t§s  iwi%  tltf 
"  Prince-Leader  of  Life,"—"  may  enter  in'* 
It  was  that  glorious  asoension  having  to 
human  sense  its  beginning  here  on  earth,  as 
His  rising  form  faded  away  firom  the  hmntf 
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ejes  so  raptoronsly  gazing  npon  it  from  the 
sonunit  of  the  Mount  of  Oliyes.    We  most 
not  explain  this  away  into  a  phantom  show, 
or  an  Tmmeaning  spirituality.    The  Scrip- 
tares  more  than  intimate  that  this  risen 
body  of  Christ  transcended,  in  some  way, 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  material  being  in 
respect  to  time  and  space.    And  yet  it  was 
i  leal  cosmical  transition,  though  to  the 
questions,  how,  or  where,  or  through  what 
^ttces,  our  best  conceptions  return  no  answer. 
It  may  have  passed  through  all  spheres, 
thus  connecting  man  as  saved  and  glorified, 
sod  raised  above  the  physical,  with   the 
liighest  orders  of  being,  and,  through  it, 
nanifesting  to  them  n7v  •jroXxmoiKtXov  <ro<l>iav 
Tov  OfoO,  "  the  immensely  diversified  wisdom 
of  God."    Men  may  dispute  the  truth  of 
SQch  a  doctrine,  and  deny  its  evidence,  but 
they  must  not  say  that  it  carries  with  it  a 
lii^irowing  conception  of  God's  cosmical  king- 
dom.  The  very  lowliness  of  man,  physically, 
aikances  the  spiritual  greatness  of  the  Bible 
lerelation.    When  science  of  herself  can 
gire  us  assurance    of  any   such    glorious 
hmnaa  destiny,  it  may  venture  to  challenge 
&  comparison. 

It  is  this  idea  of  higher  orders  of  being, 
^  vorlds  transcending  the  physical,  and  of 
man's  eventual  connection  with  them,  in 
*iuch  the  Bible  leaves  behind  it  both  science 
uid  philosophy.  In  the  space  aspect,  the 
Kbie  language  falls  short  of  the  modem 
ieie&tific  statement  as  numerically  expressed, 
"Uist  excelling  it,  even  here,  in  emotional 
^wer.  In  its  time  aspect,  and  time  lan- 
piage,  it  has  a  conoeptive, grandeur,  to  say 
^  least,  which  our  decimal  notation  can 
lerer  suipass.  In  the  third  dimension,  or 
Ittt  of  hei(^t,  or  rank  of  being,  no  scien- 
3&C  riew  of  ihe  cosmos  comes  near  to  it  in 
inritaal  elevation.  Worlds  beyond  worlds ; 
^  is  the  space  view.  Worlds  after  worlds, 
hat  is  the  time  conception.  Worlds  ab(m$ 
rorids:  this  is  the  thought  to  which  the 
xriptore  caUa  ns ;  not  in  the  space  relation. 


where  there  is  really  no  above  and  below, 
but  in  that  of  rank  and  spiritual  value. 
Thus  we  speak,  and  truly  speak  without  a 
figure,  of  the  moral  world,  or  the  world  of 
worlds  viewed  in  the  moral  design,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  mere  material  evolution. 
Again,  there  are  worlds,  so  called,  and 
properly  called,  from  the  kind  of  beings 
embraced  or  the  ideas  manifested  by  them 
— ^worlds  intellectualy  ideal,  artistic,  it  may 
be — ^worlds  in^ctble,  transcending  both  sense 
and  idea — such  as  ''  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  nor  the  human  heart  conceived  " 
— ^real  worlds,  yet  having  no  reference  to 
space,  or  correlation  in  space  with  other 
worlds,  yet  filled  with  a  higher  order  of  be- 
ing— ^worlds  hypercosmical,  suprtp-mundane, 
if  such  expressions  do  not  seem  paradoxical ; 
as  where  Christ  sajrs :  "  I  came  forth  fix)m 
the  Father  into  the  cosmos,  and  again  I 
leave  the  cosmos  and  go  to  the  Father." 

There  is  nothing  in  science,  indeed,  to  ex- 
clude such  ideas  of  higher  worlds  than  the 
physical  and  material,  or  of  higher  and 
higher  orders  of  spiritual  being ;  but  this 
can  be  safely  said,  that  since  the  days  of 
Kepler  and  Newton,  the  course  of  scientific 
speculation  has  not  been  favourable  to  it. 
What  is  called  ''the  Positive  school,"  espe- 
cially, with  its  many  able  advocates,  is  di- 
rectly hostile  to  any  such  tendencies  of 
thought.  The  reason  for  this,  however,  is 
moral  rather  than  scientific.  It  comes  from 
an  aversion  to  the  thought  of  an3rthing 
superhuman.  That  would  be  too  suggestive 
of  the  religious.  Something  higher  than 
man !  the  conception  must  be  barred  out, 
or  it  will  mount  up  to  a  higher,  and  higher, 
and  higher  still.  It  cannot  stop  short  of  a 
highest,  of  a  comparative  supreme,  some 
mighty  personality,  having  in  his  hand  vast 
control  of  nature,  though  produced  by  nature, 
and  thus  falling  infinitely  below  the  true 
theistic  idea  of  the  eternal,  the  unoriginated, 
or  the  unborn.  Here  would  we  apply  it  to 
the  still  more   conceivable  hypothesis  of 
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superhuman  beings,  simply  regarded  as 
transcending  our  own  power  of  interference 
with  the  physical  order.  There  is  the  possi- 
bility— ^according  to  the  mathematical  doc- 
trine of  time  and  chances,  there  is  the  strong 
probability— that  this  awful  nature,  from 
whose  eternal  play  of  atoms  comes  all  that 
is  or  seems  to  be,  may  have  produced  such 
beings,  immensely  superior  to  man,  and  yet 
with  no  security  drawn  from  any  possible 
knowledge  of  nature  herself,  that  they  may 
not  be  beings  of  inconceivable  malignity. 
Physical  science  has  no  a  priori  law  or  idea 
demanding  that  the  atoms  shall  produce  a 
good  and  benevolent,  rather  than  an  evil  and 
a  hating  consciousness.  It  may  be,  too,  a  being 
or  beings  capable  of  interfering  with  Nature 
herself ;  as  in  the  awful  imagining  of  Milton : 

"  Gnawing  their  mother's  bowels ;  when  they  list. 
To  the  womb  returning, — hourly  thus  conceived, 
And  hourly  bom,  with  sorrow  infinite." 

For  according  to  the  hypothesis  against 
which  we  are  contending,  or  the  unqualified 
evolution  scheme,  nature  has  produced,  in 
man,  such  a  being  capable  of  interfering 
with  nature  to  a  vast  extent,  of  deflecting 
it  from  its  course,  or  of  making  it  do  what, 
if  left  to  itself,  it  would  not  have  done. 
Now  whether  we  call  it  the  supernatural  or 
not,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  conceiv- 
ing it  as  belonging  to  mightier  beings  evolved 
from  this  unknown  fearful  womb, — and  to 
mightier  still,  and  mightier  still,  as  far  as 
the  utmost  effort  of  our  science-aiding  ima- 
gination can  carry  the  appalling  idea.  Thus 
science  may  have  to  admit  the  miraculous^ 
or,  not  to  dispute  about  names,  the  miror 
bilia,  the  things  beyond  our  utmost  sense, 
our  utmost  induction,  stupendous  wonders 
as  judged  by  Hume's  rule, — in  other  words, 
phenomena  depending  on  an  unknown 
personal  interfering  will,  far  out  of  any 
traceable  chain  of  impersonal  physical  se- 
quences. It  is  these  sense-transcending 
mirabilia,  this  thought  of  appalling  personal 
nterferences,  which  the  infidel  science  would 


exclude  from  the  cosmical  being.  But  here 
they  are  again,  in  spite  of  "  the  PositiTe 
Pliilosophy"  and  on  the  very  hypothesis 
that  seems  to  exclude  them.  Here  they  are 
again,  without  the  unoriginated  I  AM,  the 
unborn  God  of  Love  and  Reason,  to  shield 
us  from  their  malignant  power. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this,  digressively,  to  show 
that  the  very  inconsistencies  into  which  the 
system  of  unqualified  evolution  is  compelled 
to  run,  in  its  denial  of  the  higher  being, 
prove  the  strong  aversion  of  its  adherents 
to  the  thought  of  any  personalities  above  the 
human  having  been,  as  yet,  evolved  from 
nature,  or  that  primal  nebular  substance  in 
which  all  things  have  been  lying  potentially 
from  the  beginning.  But  be  the  cause  what 
it  may,  the  fact  is  undeniable.  The  scientific 
form  of  infidelity  is  inclined  to  stop  with 
man.  It  would,  perhaps,  admit  any  amount 
of  mere  physical  being  as  occupying  the 
space  universe ;  but  rational  being,  if  else- 
where existing,  is  essentially  a  repetition,  io 
rank  at  least,  whatever  diversity  there  may 
be  in  form,  of  our  earthly  homo.  Here 
they  are  the  narrow  thinkers ;  they  are  the 
ones  who  make  earth  the  centre,  or  our  own 
sphere  of  being  the  central  sphere  in  dignity, 
if  not  the  space  centre  of  the  universe. 

How  immensely  does  the  Bible  transcend 
this !  How  much  more  expanding  as  well 
as  elevating  its  view !  For  here  our  dis- 
cussion has  reference  mainly  to  this  charge 
against  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
they  narrow  the  mind,  and  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, modem  science  has  outgrown  religioiis 
faith.  The  Bible  does  not,  indeed,  give  us 
imaginative  or  descriptive  detail,  but  it  mc^ 
vividly  sets  forth  this  altitude  dimension  of 
the  universe,  or  of  universal  being.  It  tran^ 
cends  any  view  which  would  give  it  simply 
duration  in  time,  or  an  endlessly  expanding 
evolution  in  space — making  it  a  mathe- 
matical universe,  an  immeasurable  series  of 
motions,  a  limitloss  play  of  correlated  forces, 
an  endless  repetition  of  elemental  phenomens 
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—immense  length  and  breadth,  we  may  call 
it,  with  a  lack  of  height,  or  an  almost  infini- 
tesimal thinness,  as  compared  with  the  idea 
garminant  in   all    religious   thought,   and 
which  the  Christian  Scriptures  so  wonderfully 
confirm  and  expand.     The  Bible,  both  Old 
and  New,  places  God  in  the  empjnr^n.    He 
is  described  as  "  inhabiting  the  high  and 
holj  place,"  transcending  in  rank,  immeasur- 
ably separate  in  moral  purity ;  the  heavens 
are  not   clean   before    Him.     ^m    oiK(ov 
(irpwriTov;  He  dwells  in  light  unapproach- 
able.  His  name  is  the  Most  High.    He 
niles  over  the  kingdom  of  all  eternities,  of 
all  worlds,  in  time,  in  space,  in  rank  of 
being.  It  is  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  physical 
kingdom — ^the  latter  subordinate  to,  and  de- 
riring  its  yalue  firom,  the  first.    This  king- 
dom contains  countless  ranks  of  being  far 
below  Deity,  yet  still  many  of  them  trans- 
cending man.     The  names  given  to  them 
are  not  to  enlarge  our  scientific  insight,  but 
simply  to  denote  superlative  excellence  and 
power:  Angels,  Archangels,  Seraphim,   or 
baming  ones,  Eedoshim,  or.  holy  ones.  Bene 
Qohim,  Sons  of  God,  Morning  Stars,  Thrones, 
Dominions,  Principalities,  and  Powers.    Im- 
i&ense  the  range,  inconceivable  the  height 
m  this  upper  direction.    The  more  exalted 
their  rank,  the  more  occupied  are  they  with 
the  glory  and  adoration  of  their  still  infi- 
mtely  transcending  Maker : 

To  Thee,  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 
Contiiiiiany  do  cry. 

^in  there  are  orders  of  being  that  may  be 
conceived  of  as  more  nearly  related  to  earth, 
^  the  lower  physical  being.  There  are 
itferences  to  cosmical  powers  of  this  kind  of 
vUch  science  has  nothing,  and  can  have 
aothing,  to  say,  either  by  way  of  proof  or 
^sproof.  They  are  set  forth  in  the  Bible  as 
^8  ministers  ruling  in  the  elements,  having 
tt  inrisible  elementary  organization,  yet 
exercising  power  over  nature  as  man  does ; 
wHng  things  which  are  not' miraculous  in 
^*»r  q^here,  however  they  may  be  regarded 


in  ours.  The  angels  of  the  Egyptian  plagues, 
the  angel  of  the  pestilence  in  Israel,  the 
mighty  power  that  smote  the  Assyrian  host, 
belong  to  this  class.  They  deal  with  the 
interiora  of  nature,  the  springs  of  nature, 
Ijring  far  down  below  our  deepest  science, 
the  keenest  search  of  our  chemical  analysis, 
the  most  penetrating  gaze  of  our  microscopes. 
On  the  pages  of  revelation  the  "  curtain  of 
the  dark"  is  sometimes  drawn  aside,  and 
these  powers  are  symbolically  exposed  to 
view ;  but  how  often,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  may  be  ascribed  to  such  unseen 
agencies  as  these,  events  that  so  puzzle,  as 
they  are  now  puzzling,  our  best  science! 
New  diseases,  sudden  and  strange  in  their 
form,  ever  and  anon  invade  the  world ;  in- 
explicable phenomena  present  themselves. 
Don't  be  afraid,  is  the  cry ;  it  is  indeed  hard 
to  explain,  if  it  be  not  jugglery  and  delusion ; 
but  even  if  real,  it  is  still  law ;  it  is  all  law 
somewhere,  and  that  comforts  us,  that  magic 
word  so  much  more  tolerable  than  the  idea 
of  a  near  personal  God,  or  the  near  presence 
of  any  of  His  more  immediate  ministers. 
All  law  doubtless,  even  as  man's  operations 
in  nature  may  be  said  to  be  in  accordance 
with  natural  processes  on  the  nearer  surface ; 
but  who  or  what  wields  the  power  of  law  in 
these  deep  interior  stages,  or  these  more 
hidden  springs  ?  Our  scientific  conventions 
take  up  the  matter ;  they  begin  to  trace  some 
of  the  plainer  sequences.  They  get  hold  of 
a  few  of  the  nearer  links ;  and  lo,  another 
form  appears,  or  some  other  inexplicable 
manifestations  present  themselves.  All  law 
doubtless,  but  how  does  that  reiteration  help 
the  matter  in  cases  where  we  stand  in  most 
pressing  need  of  help,  whilst  medical  science, 
and  all  science,  instead  of  its  usual  vaunting, 
can  only  confess  its  incompetency?  The 
same  thought  is  suggested  by  what  may  be 
called  seemingly  abrupt  transitions  in  nature 
— ^some  revealed  by  geology,  others  occa- 
sionally presenting  themselves  in  nearer  his- 
torical manifestations.    The  clock  strikes  a 
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new  hour ;  we  are  startled  for  a  moment ; 
but  soon  comes  the  comfort  again  :  there  is 
a  law  for  it  somewhere ;  there  are  no  leaps 
in  nature.    True,  but  what  has  made  the 
connection  ?    There  may  have  been  cogs  and 
wheels  far  below  where  science  sees ;  law  has 
been  going  on  in  the  silent  approach  of  these 
in  that  awful  depth,  or  there  may  be  unseen 
powerful  beings  that  by  means  of  other 
natural  forces  have  hastened  the  momentous 
contact.   These  may  be  ministers  of  God,  or, 
take  the  pure  evolution  scheme,  they  may  be 
of  nature's  own  evolving,  entering  into  the 
bowels  of  their  parent,  as  has  been  said,  or 
interfering  with  nature  even  a^  her  younger 
child  man  has  derived  bom  her  a  power  thus 
to  interfere.    The  juxtaposition  of  atoms 
have  made  our  consciousness,  our  thought, 
our  will,  our  strength,  our  power  to  interfere 
with  the  all-breeding  parent ;  why  may  not 
a  congeries  of  higher  and  more  ethereal 
atoms  have  somewhere  and  somehow  pro- 
duced a  higher  consciousness,  a  more  ener- 
getic will,  a  mightier  strength  for  analogous 
purposes,  and  still  mightier  and  more  science- 
baffling  effects  ?     I  may  refer  here  to  the 
phenomena  now  predominant  in  what   is 
called  spiritualism,  but  which  have  mani- 
fested themselves  in  other  ages  and  from  the 
earliest  times.    The  evidence  has  so  accu- 
mulated, that  the  easy  talk  about  the  ima- 
gination  and    "  unconscious   cerebration," 
and  the  power  of  sympathy,  has  become  stale. 
That  there  is  a  high  measure  of  reality  here 
can  be  no  more  doubted  than  some  of  the 
positions  of  science  itself,  as  based  on  similar 
evidence.    Equally  clear  jbo  a  sane  religious 
mind  is  the  proof  that  it  is  an  evil  as  well  as 
a  very  ancient  thing.    Its  defenders  adopt 
the  common  style;    they,  too,  babble  of 
"  law,''  and  show  a  like  tendency  to  include 
all  things  in  a  godless  physical  system.    In 
reference,  however,  to  our  present  argument, 
there  is  need  only  to  insist  on  the  fact  of 
its  wholly  baffling  the  positive  irreligious 
science;  and  I  would  only  remark,  once  for 


all,  that  when  I  seem  to  speak  hanlily  of 
science  anywhere,  I  mean  no  other.  Here, 
however,  it  is  enough  to  maintain  that  no 
science  can  deny,  any  more  than  it  can  a&m, 
the  possibility  of  aerial  and  ethereal  exis- 
tences^ good  or  bad.  There  may  be  oiganiza- 
tions  transcending  the  utmost  ken  of  die 
microscope,  or  the  laboratory,  and  yet  as 
real  as  anjrthing  visible  on  earth— personal 
beings,  benevolent  or  malignant,  having 
control  over  the  electric,  magnetic,  or  odic 
forces,  call  them  what  you  will,  or  thenaselTes 
connected  with  them  as  correlated  organic 
agencies.  There  is  something  very  significant 
in  the  name  the  Scriptures  give  to  some  of 
these  powers,  whose  existence  it  unhesitat- 
ingly assumes.    It  calls  them  KoafWKpd'npfi^ 

rov  a-KOTOXs  rod  attDvos  rovrov  "  the  OOSQilcai 

powers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  (uw 
or  sphere — ^the  unseen  agents  that  role  in 
the  dark  world  of  nature,  and  who  are  abo 
parties  in  the  moral  conflict  in  which  the 
Christian  is  called  to  wrestle,  Eph.  vi  1^- 
In  Eph.  iL  2,  they  are  called  ^orxrlan  iw 
acpo9,  "  the  powers  of  the  air,"  whether  Ae 
term  refers  to  the  nearer  surrounding  at- 
mosphere or  to  the  space-filling  ether,  » 
notion  which  the  ancient  mind,  both  philo- 
sophical and  poetical,  clearly  recogiaed,  and 
which  modem  science  is  rapidly  confinning> 
But  turn  we  now  to  the  higher  regions  of 
cosmical  and  spiritual  being,  and  the  higher 
beings  before  referred  to  as  named  by  Fanl 
in  his  glorious  nomenclature,  from  whateTer 
source  derived :  Angels,  archangehs,  thrones, 
dominions,  principalities,  and  pow&s.  h&' 
measurable  height!  And  yet  above  all 
these  did  Christ  ascend  when  He  ''I^ 
the  cosmos,"  and  "  returned  to  the  Father, 
to  the  glory  which  he  had  with  Himhefoie 
the  cosmos  was."  A  narrow  conception, 
shall  we  call  it,  this  sublime  scale  of  being. 
and  that  high  destiny  to  which  men  are 
called  through  the  mediation  of  the  nn- 
created  Logos !  Place  it  in  contrast  with 
that  well-known  view  of  the  positive  philo* 
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flophy  which  makes  man  the  etrd  supreme, 
the  highest  order  of  being  the  infinite  evolu- 
tion has  yet  reached  after  an  ante-past 
eternity  of  working.     Not  man  redeemed 
by  Christ,  not  civilized  man,  even,  with  all 
the  animality  and  vice  to  which  we  give 
that  name,  but  man  as  he  was  only  a  short 
time  ago  in  the  evolution  chronology,  when 
he  first  developed  a  thumb,  and  began  to 
walk  erect,    though   still   a  prognathian 
troglodyte  surrounded  by  stone  implements 
and  gnawed  bones — ^the  Straussian  or  Hege- 
lian man,  in  whom  the  universal  force,  the 
hitherto  undeveloped   cosmical  soul,    was 
just  emerging  into  consciousness.    Think  of 
it!  An  endless  evolution,  an  eternal  work- 
ing, an  infinite  causation,  and  yet  an  effect 
80  finite.    Nature  has  been  working  upward 
from  eternity,  and  has  just  passed  the  long- 
itfined  ape  who  begat  PrognathuB,  as  Pro- 
goathus  b^at  the  troglodyte  homo.     What 
becomes  of  our  doctrine  of  progress  ?     As 
sore  as  mathematics,  it  should  have  been 
aU  evolved,  all  that  we  now  have,  over  and 
over  agam, — all  cut,  or  far  more  of  it  (mt 
than  has  come  out,  incalculable  ages  ago. 
An  eternal  ante-past  of  progressive  working. 
To  what  a  height  should  it  have  arisen !    It 
shonld  have  transcended  all  our  ideals.   The 
i&ost  exalted  finite  being  should  have  been 
leached;  the  most  exalted  that  our  minds 
can  conceive,  instead  of  this  creature  man, 
80  poor,  so  low ;  for  my  hearers  will  bear  in 
mind  that  I  am  speaking  of  him  as  measured 
by  no  higher  scale  of  value  than  that  afforded 
by  this  physical  hypothesis, — ^man  evolved 
from  nebular  gas — ^man  just  coming  out  of 
darkness  and  so'  soon  to  return  to  darkness 
^^gain-^   tenebris  in    UnebroB — ^man  just 
stepping  above  the  ape,  or  just  emerging 
from  the  fungus,  and  having  nothing  to 
secure  him  against  speedily  returning  to 
nothingness,  or    becoming  manure  to  the 
ftiQgus  that  succeeds. 


thinking.    Nature  first,  it  says,  matter  first, 
an  impalpable  nebulous  nihilism  first,  the 
lowest  and  most  imperfect  first ;  life,  thought, 
reason,  idea,  their  junior  products,  and  God, 
therefore,  the  last  product,  if  there  be  a  God 
at  all,  or  anything  to  which  such  a  name 
can  possibly  be  given.    And  we  are  asked 
to  adopt  this,  and  call  it  grand,  whilst  re- 
jecting as  narrow  and  soul-contracting  the 
Revelation  which  makes  God  first,  reason 
first,  idea  first,  the  perfect  first, — as  has  been 
said  before — ^the  imperfect  and  the  finite 
ever  a  departure  from  it,  whether  in  the 
scale  of  order  or  of  time,  whether  as  ex- 
hibited in  processes  of  lapse  and  deterior- 
ation or  the  contrary  seeming  of  recovery 
and  restoration  in  cyclical  rounds.    The  two 
schemes  have  two  entirely  different  modes  of 
speech.    Says  the  mere  physical  hypothesis : 
In  the  beginning  was  the  nebula,  and  all 
things  were  in  the  nebula,  and  all  things 
were  self-evolved  from  the  nebula — even  life» 
thought,  consciousness,  idea,  reason  itself, 
having  no  other  source.     The  other  speaks 
to  us  in  language  like  this  :  Ev  opxQ  ^^  ^ 
Aoyos,  "  In  the*  beginning  was  the  Word," 
the  Aoyo9,  the  Beason,  "and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.    All 
things  came  into  being  by  Him.  In  him  was 
life,"  Zum},  and  "  from  this  life" — not  from 
motions,  or  molecules,  or  correlated  forces, 
or  the  vibration  of  fibres,  or  the  arrange- 
ments of  nebular  atoms,  but  from  this  life 
of  the  Logos,  the  eternal  reason — "came 
the  light  of  men" — ^the  mind,  reason,  con- 
science of  humanity, — even  "  the  light  that 
lighteth"  every  rational  being,  "  coming  into 
the  cosmos."  St.  John  and  Herbert  Spencer ! 
This  human  light  itself  shall  judge  between 
them,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the 
ultimate  decision.     But  let  us  hear  more  of 
this  magnificent  style  of  language : . "  Who 
is  the  image  of  the  unseen  (jod,  the  First 
Bom  before  all  creation,  the  impress  of  His 


This  dl  comes  fiK>m  that  hideous  urrcpov   substance  :  because  in  Him  were  created  all 
'^pfmpov,  that   inversion  of  all  necessary '  things, — ^things  in  the  heavens,  and  things 
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upon  the  earthy  things  seen^  and  things  un- 
seen,"— things  of  the  sense  world,  and  things 
transcending  sense — ^all  ranks  of  being, 
"  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers, — all  things  were  by 
Him,  and  for  Him,  and  in  Him  all  things 
consist,  oWoTT^c,  or  stand  together" — in 
Him  the  Logos,  the  reason,  the  idea,  the 
wisdom,  the  eternal  and  ''  only  begotten  Son 
of  God."  This  is  the  narrow  view  ;  this  is 
the  order  of  things  we  are  asked  to  give  up, 
that  our  minds  may  be  enlarged  by  the  more 
lofty  method  of  science  in  its  wholly  hypo- 
thetical scheme  of  the  universe, — ^a  science 
which  puts  the  nebula  "  in  the  beginning," 
and  makes  man,  the  ape-evolved  man,  the 
highest  product  that  has  yet  been  produced 
from  a  past  eternity  of  progress. 

There  is  a  tendency,  even  among  some 
who  believe  the  Scriptures,  to  depopulate 
the  vast  interval  between  the  human  and 
the  divine,  leaving  it  an  immeasurable 
blank,  or  a  few  angels,  perhaps,  who  fly 
about  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  void. 
But  this  overlooks  the  sublime  significance 
of  the  Bible  language.  The  reason  for  it, 
however,  easily  suggests  itself :  The  ascend- 
ing view  seems  to  impair  the  dignity  of  man 
as  the  subject  of  so  great  a  redemption. 
But  this  is  all  changed  when  we  come  to 
regard  that  redemption  itself  as  the  lifting 
up  of  man  into  a  higher  sphere  of  being, 
and  the  rescuing  him  from  that  sinking  into 
nature  through  which  he  tends  to  the  level 
of  all  below,  or  to  the  lowest  forms  of  a 
demonic  animality. 

The  other  idea  proceeds,  moreover,  from 
a  false  conception  of  dignity  or  moral  worth. 
It  confounds  two  totally  different  modes  of 
estimating  value,  the  spiritual  and  the  phy- 
sical— the  quantitative  or  the  dynamical,  as 
compared  with  the  estimate  of  faith  or  near- 
ness o^  relation  in  which  the  finite  being, 
however  small,  physically,  may  stand  to  the 
infinite  centre  of  all  being.  In  the  one  aspect, 
the  value  of  any  individual  part  sinks  in  the 


proportion  which  its  total  capacity  of  being 
bears  to  the  whole  of  physical  existence. 
The  universe,  not  God,  is  the  sponsor  and 
index  of  value.    The  bigger  the  univetse, 
theMess  are  human  sins,  the  less  the  human 
worth.    It  is,  as  before  intimated,  a  variable 
quantity,  which,  when  this  ratio  is  carried 
out,  becomes  an  infinitesimal.    When  mea- 
sured by  the  other  scale,  it  is  a  canstunt 
quantity,  unchangeable  in  itself,  whilst,  in 
this  central  faith  relation,  it  may  even  be 
said  that,  instead  of  sinking,  it  truly  rises, 
and  that  too,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
greatness  of  the  universe  considered  as  enter- 
ing into  the  greatness  of  the  Creator.    In 
other  words,  the  more  glorious  the  univeise 
in  all  the  aspects  mentioned,  and  especially 
in  that  of  ascending  ranks  of  being,  the 
greater  is  man  in  this  moral  aspect,  that  is, 
when  regarded  as  a  rational,  conscious  parti- 
cipant and  contemplator  of  this  glory.    "All 
things  are  yours ;  for  ye  are  Christ's  and 
Christ  is  God's."    If  so  be  there  are  immense 
degrees  above  him,  the  higher  is  his  own 
value  as  one  rejoicing  in  it,  and  thus  losing 
himself,  as  it  were,  in  an  adoring  view  of 
Him,  b^  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  fi/r 
whom  are  all  things.    The  lower  the  vale. 
physically,  from  which  this  rational,  con- 
scious contemplator  looks  up,  the  more  beau- 
tiful and  serene  the  heavens  above,  the  more 
sublime  the  idea  of  the  Supernal  One  se- 
dentis  eternitatem,   **  inhabitifig  etemityj' 
"  dwelling  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with 
Him  also  " — 0  immeasurable  contrast  !— 
with  him  also  ''  who  is  humble  and  contrite 
in  spirit,  and  who  trembleth  at  my  word." 

Physical  or  quantitative  .value,  as  I  have 
called  it,  is  numerical  or  mathematicaL  It 
has  a  fixed  summation  in  decimals,  if  we 
could  find  room  in  which  to  put  them.  It 
is  quantitative,  therefore,  in  distinction  from 
that  transcendental  calculus  which  no  arith- 
metical summing,  no  algebraic  equation,  no 
fluxional  series  can  ever  state.  It  is  this 
moral  nearness    to    God,  as  distinguished 
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from  sach  quantitative  relation  to  the  uni- 
Terse,  which  is  so  pathetically  represented 
in  the  Scriptures.    Man,  as  a  rational  being, 
is  aUied  to  the  divine ;  the  imaged  likeness, 
though  frightfully  deformed,  is  still  dis- 
cernible to  the  all-seeing  Eye ;  God  recog- 
nizes this  distant  relationship  as  He  sees 
iiim  lying  in  spiritual  ruin,  and  then,  when 
he  belieyes,  the  distance  is  gone ;  it  is  his 
iaith  which  brings  him  near  to  the  Iilfinite 
One,  and  makes  him,  in  some  sense,  a  par- 
taker of  His  infinity.    This  is  his  value. 
Hence  the  power  of  that  glorious  scriptural 
anthropopathism  :  The  Almighty  Shepherd 
leaving  the  ninety  and  nine  to  seek  the  one 
that  is  lost  in  the  wilderness.    Hence  it  is 
tbt  the  ranks  of  ascending  being,  who  are 
represented  as  standing  before  the  face  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  rejoice  over  the  sinner, 
the  one  sinner,  that  returns  from  his  stray- 
ing, and  through  faith  in  God  becomes  united 
to  that  higher  fold,  that  higher  spiritual 
sphere  transcending  all  the  spheres  of  force 
^d  nature. 

In  his  mere  physical  aspect,  man  is,  in- 
indeed,  allied  to  the  lowest  things.  Science, 
in  tracing  him  through  the  inferior  animal 
^ype»,  does  not  present  this  lowly  aspect 
more  emphatically  than  is  done  in  the  lan- 
S^^  of  Abraham  :  "  who  am  but  dust  and 
^es :"  or  in  the  moaning  of  Job,  when  he 
W  lost  his  sense  of  the  divine  communion, 
the  link  that  bound  him.  to  the  Eternal, 
and  having  in  itself  "  the  power  of  an  end- 
les  life :"  "  I  said  to  corruption,  thou  art 
Diy  iather;  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my 
nK>ther  and  my  sister."  It  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  despairing  ejaculation. 
In  his  physical  being,  "as  of  the  earth 
earthy,"  man  is,  indeed,  allied  to  all  below, 
tt  in  Christ  he  becomes  allied  to  all  i^Ve. 
And  this  suggests  the  thought  whether  the 
l^ver  creation  may  not  rise  with  him  in 
^me  proportional  ascent  ?  Scripture  en- 
courages the  idea.  The  Kruns,  the  creation, 
'*the  creature,  groans  with  man."     It   is 
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"waiting"     in    mute     hopefulness, 
avoKopaZoKla^  with  bended  head,  with  for- 
ward-gazing eye,  with  outstretched  neck,  as 
the  pictorial  word  implies,  with  longing  ex- 
pectation, €i$  Ti)v  daroKdkv}//iv  rwv  vlQv  rov 
6€ovy  "for  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  God." 
It  is  thus,  too,  we  see  what  grandeur  links 
itself  with  this  human  lowliness    in   the 
cheering  language  of  the  Prophet :  "Fear  not, 
thou  warm,  Jacob,  for  it  is  I  who  have  re- 
deemed thee ;  I  hold  thee  by  thy  hand,  I 
call  thee  by  thy  name;  thou  art  mine." 
"  Fear  not ;  only  believe."     "  For  I  am 
persuaded,"  says  the  rapt  Apostle,  "that 
neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  thing  created,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord."     What  wondrous  ideas 
are  these !     So  new  to  the  world !    new 
to   any    phase    of    its   speculative   theo- 
sophy,  newer  still  as  a    living  emotional 
human  utterance !     "   The  love  of  God" 
— ^the   love  of   God    in  Christ  Jesus  the 
Incarnate   Redeemer — "the    love  of  God 
that  passeth  knowledge!"    That  heavenly 
strain  ;  whence  came  it  ?    That  superhuman 
flash  of  glory ;  from  what  philosophy,  Greek, 
Latin,  £^(yptian,  Chaldsean,  Persian,  Hindu, 
was  it  ever  developed  ?    All  space,  all  time, 
all  rank  of  being — ^the  universe  in  its  trine 
aspect — all  is  here.    Science  shrinks  from 
the  mighty  declaration  :  "  Nor  height,  nor 
depth,"  no  power  of  the  cosmos,  either  in  its 
altitude  or  its  profundity,  can  separate  from 
God,  or  affect   the  estimate  of  souls  that 
truly  believe.      Here,    we    say,  is  glory. 
But  the  infidel  philosophy  cannot  see  it. 
"  Its  eyes  are  holden."     Extent  in  space, 
dynamical  change,  duration,  motion,^physical 
evolution,  endless   repetition  of  material 
being — ^these  fill  its  range  of  vision.*   The 
height  and  depth  of  the  spiritual  universe, 
or  as  manifested  in  the  glory  of  God ;  these  are 
ideas  which  its  inductions  ever  fail  to  reach. 
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So  is  it  to  a  great  extent  in  the  literary- 
world.      The   sublimest  Bible  truths  are 
unknown.     The  organ  for  their  discovery  is 
not  wholly  lacking,  but  the  frivolousness  of 
the  predominant  sense-philosophy  prevents 
their  true  appreciation.  The  mere  litterateur 
sees  nothing  in  passages  which  to  the  believer 
are  full  of  glory,  whilst  things  not  worthy  to 
be  named  in  comparison  from  classic,  Brah- 
minic,  or  Confucian  writings,  call  out  rap- 
turous   expressions   of   admiration.       The 
Bible  is  fiodl  of  ^thropomorphisms,  they 
say.    How  offensive  to  their  spiritual  tastes 
are  Hebrew  gnats,  whilst  swallowing,  with- 
out the  least  difficulty,  the  most  monstrous 
of  Hindu  elephants  and  tiie  most  deformed 
of  Assyrian  camels !    And  yet  to  the  devout 
student  of  the  Scriptures,  even  the  portions 
over  which  the  careless  worldly  reader  is 
most  apt  to  stumble,  are  full  of  evidence 
that  they  are  from  an  earth-transcending 
sphere  of  thought.    Many  have  been  thus 
stumbled,  perhaps,  on  reading  the  glowing 
eulogy  of  the  Old  Testament  believers  as 
contained    in    the    eleventh    chapter    of 
Hebrews,^-or  the  long  record  of  the  men 
**  who  pleased  God**  because  they  had  that 
thing  "without  which    it  is  impossible  to 
please  Him,"  even  their  faith.    They  wonder 
that  the  writer  should  speak  in  this  manner 
*'  of  Gideon,  and  of  Barak,  of  Jephthah,  of 
Samuel,  also,  and  of  David."     What  was 
there  in  these  uncultivated  semi-barbarians 
that  they  should  be  pointed  out  as  favourites 
of  Deity,  or  as  men  ''  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy."    To  the  Bible-taught  soul 
the  answer  comes  with  an  unearthly  light 
and  power:      ''They  believed   (}od,"  sajrs 
the  record ;  "  they  endured  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  ^invisible."       It  is  the  trait  which 
most  allures  the  spiritual  eye  in  those  grand 
old  patriarchal  figures,  so  uncultivated,  as 
some  would  say.    In  their  unfaltering  trust, 
they  confessed  themselves  to  be  "  strangers 
and  pilgrims  on  the  earth;  they  were  looking 
for  a  better  country,  seeking  for  something 


stable,  'even  a  city  which  had  foundations."' 
They  had  that  gem  of  faith  shining  far  up 
into  the  highest  heavens,  and  more  precious 
in  the  sight  of  (jod,  even  when  seen  in  tbe 
heart  of  an  old  Hebrew  warrior,  like  Gideon 
or  Jephthah,  than  all  the  philosophy  of  Flato» 
and  all  the  pretentious  ethics  of  an  Epictetus, 
a  Seneca,  or  an  Antonine. 

It  was  the   saving  faith   of  Samuel,  of 
David,  and  those  other  rude  old  Hebrew 
men,  so  different  from  that  which  has  been 
invented,  and  sometimes  on  the  most  un- 
tenable grounds,  for  what  are  called  "  heathen 
worthies."    The  belief  in  the  salvation  of 
Socrates,  it  has   been  said,  stands  on  the 
same  footing  with  our  belief  in    that  of 
Noah,  Moses,  David,  or  other  Old  Testa- 
ment saints,  so  called,  who  died  before  the 
coming  of  Christ.     But  it  is  ignorance  of 
the  Bible  alone  that  can  confound  the  cases. 
The  faith  of  these  Old  Testament  men  wai 
ever  a  belief  in  a  righteousness  out  of,  and 
higher  than,  themselves.      It  was   to  this 
they  dung,  whatever  the  message,  rite,  or 
symbol  by  which  it  was  represented.     It  was 
ever  a  righteousness  of  God's  own  providing. 
I  will  3rield  to  no  one  in  due  reverence  for 
Socrates.    But  could  I  find  that  for  whicb 
I  have  earnestly  searched  among  his  best 
utterances,  any  hearty  confession  of  sin,  any 
self-condemning  humility  aside   fix>m    bis 
frequent  ironical  disclaimer  of  knowledge, 
an3rthing  like  the  prayer  of  David  or  iht 
Publican,  any  confession  like  that  of  Job, 
when  renouncing  his  own  unsatisfying  aign- 
ments,  he  falls  upon  his  face  and  says, "  I 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes," — any  language  of 
deep  self-distrust,  any  recognition,  in  sh(7t» 
of  any  the  least   need  of  a  righteousn^ 
higher  and  holier  than  his  own-— oould  1 
discover  any  trace  of  thesd,  I  could  draw 
from    it   more  hope  of  his  salvation,  ii^ 
Christ's  sense  of  the  word,  than  from  all  the 
fine  sayings  that  have  ever  been  trulj  or 
ignorantly  ascribed  to  this  noblsst  of  tfad 

heathen,  this  prince  of  all  the  philoa^hers. 
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'''The  heavens  are  not  clean  in  thy  sight ; 
Thoa  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  look  upon 
evil;  Thoa  desirest  tmth  in  the  hidden 
parts ;  0  wash  Thoa  me,  and  then  shall  I 
be  dean ;  when  Thoa  shalt  judge  me,  then 
shall  I  be  whiter  than  snow ;  a  broken  heart, 
0  God,  Thou  wilt  not  reject ;  search  me,  0 
Ood,  and  try  me;  explore  me,  and  see  if 
there  be  any  evil  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in 
the  way  everlasting  ;  I  will  make  mention 
of  Thy  righteousness,  Thine  only ;  for  with 
Thee  is  the  fount^n  of  life,  and  in  Thy 
lig^t  do  we  see  light."    When  we  can  find 
anything  like  these  utterances  in  Socrates, 
^r  Epictetos,  in   Seneca,  in  Antonine,  in 
Confacius,  in  the   Zend-avesta,  or  in  the 
Vedas,  then  may  we  have  some  charitable 
lespect  for    the   parallels  which    certain 
literary  men  are  so  fond  of  drawing.    Sub- 
lime examples  for  our  argument  are  still 
Bioie  abundant  in  the  New  Testament,  but, 
for  obvious  reasons,  it  was  thought  best 
here,  and  in  citations  to  follow,  to  keep  in 
view  chiefly  the  earlier  revelation. 

"  Against  Thee,  Thee  only  haye  I  sinned." 
Himt  through  all  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
hant  through  all  the  Vedas  for  anything  like 
thai  Sin  as  against  God,  against  God  alone ; 
Socrates  knevr  nothing  of  it.  It  is  an  idea 
loudly  to  be  found  in  the  classical  Gh«ek 
lita^atore.  The  Grecian  sage  acknowledged 
a  war  in  the  soul ;  the  lower  had  got  above 
the  upper.  It  was  a  civil  war,  destructive 
of  all  good.  That  he  saw  clearly.  The  dis- 
oniered  spirit  he  would  compose  and  recon- 
stmet,  but  he  would  do  it  by  philosophy. 
He  would  make  peace  between  the  reason 
a&d  the  appetite.  He  would  put  to  sleep 
the  wild  beasts,  or  chain  them  up,  or  set 
them  in  balancing  antagonism  one  against 
the  oAer.  But  he  could  not ''  cast  them 
'OQt"  That  could  only  be  done  by  prayer, 
ttd  fasting,  and  penitent  confession  that 
acknowledges  am  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
^  and  seeks  peace  there  by  first  seeking 
peace  with  God.    It  was  the  primal  defect 


of  the  Platonic  or  Socratic  thinking,  that  it 
made  matter  the  original  evil,  and  laid  all 
our  sins  upon  the  wretched  sympathizing 
body.  Of  that  older  war  between  God  and 
the  spirit,  of  which  the  Scriptures  are  so 
full,  Socrates  knew  nothing.  The  Psalmist, 
too,  was  acquainted  with  this  strife  between 
appetite  and  the  reason ;  but  he  found  not 
the  cure  in  philosophy.  "  Unite  my  heart," 
he  prays  (Psalm  Ixxxvi.),  mcAe  one  my  di- 
vided heart,  as  it  literally  reads,  "  to  fear 
thy  name'*  How  deeply  Paul  felt  this  in- 
ward strife  we  leam  frotti  that  wondrous 
seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  and  we  know, 
too,  his  only  remedy,  "0  wretched  man, 
who  shall  deliver  me  ?  I  thank  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  my  Lord."  *'  Let  him  lay  hold 
of  my  strength  that  he  may  make  peace 
with  me,  make  peace  with  me*'  as  the  Prophet 
so  tenderly  repeats  it. 

"  Our  modem  monotheistic  conception  of 
God,"  says  Strauss,  *'has  two  sides,  the 
absolute  and  the  personal"  **  The  first  ele- 
ment," he  proceeds  to  say,  "  is  Greek," — 
that  is,  we  derive  it  from  the  Greeks ;  **  the 
second  comes  firom  the  Hebrew  Christian 
sources."  The  distinction  between  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  conception,  such  a  favourite 
with  Strauss  and  others,  is  a  mere  tinsel 
antithesis,  having  a  £alse  show  of  learning, 
but  without  any  real  foundation.  Especially 
is  it  fake  on  the  Hebrew  side.  The  personal 
in  Deity  is  indeed  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures 
with  awful  distinctness,  but  in  no  writings 
is  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  the  uncon- 
ditioned, the  knowledge-surpassing,  the  time- 
and-space-transcending  aspect  of  the  divine 
character  so  sublimely  presented :  ''  The  I 
AM  THAT  I  AM,  the  '  0  QN,  The  Being  pre- 
eminently, who  IS  and  was,  and  is  to  comb, 
and  whom  no  tense  form  can  adequately 
describe^-THB  one — thb  all — "  who  filleth 
aU  things,"  "who  inhabits  eternity,"  "of 
whom  there  is  no  similitude,"  with  whom 
"one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day/'  whose  "  ways 
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transcend  our  ways,  and  whose  thinking  is 
above  our  thinking,  even  as  the  heavens, 
the  infinite  heavens,  are  higher  than  the 
earth."  Where  do  we  find  anything  like 
this  in  Plato  or  Aristotle?  For  Strauss 
must  have  reference  to  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers rather  than  to  the  intensely  personal 
conceptions  of  the  poets.  Where  do  we  find 
anything  in  any  of  the  Greek  schools  which 
so  sets  forth  the  absoluteness,  the  eternity, 
the  infinity,  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the 
divine  character  ?  It  does  not  detract  firom 
this,  that  such  representations  of  the  time- 
less absoluteness  are  sometimes  made  through 
the  most  vivid  sense-picturings,  though 
there  are  other  cases,  and  equally  sublime, 
where  the  general  or  abstract  forms  of  speech 
are  used. 

It  is  so,  also,  in  regard  to  conceptive 
power.  This  has  already  been  alluded  to  in 
what  was  said  of  the  old  names  in  Genesis, 
and  the  comparison  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  sense-imaging  accompanying 
those  terms.  God  does  not  seem,  after  all, 
much  higher  to  the  modem  astronomer  than 
he  did  to  Abraham.  No  figure  of  immuta- 
bility surpasses  that  of  the  Biblical  "  inhabit- 
ing eternity" — filling  the  changeless  totality 
of  being ;  or  as  Boethius  expresses  it,  tola 
simul  et  interminahilis  vitcte  passessio.  So 
also  the  representations  of  the  divine  un- 
knowableness  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  Again,  God's  mighty  harmo- 
nizing power — "the  reign  of  law" — ^which  he 
has  established  throughout  the  worlds,  and  the 
Scripture  mode  of  expressing  it.  There  is 
no  show  of  philosophizing  ;  no  assuming  to 
speak  the  language  of  any  science.  It  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  there  is  an  attempt 
here  to  get  more  out  of  this  style  of  speaking 
than  the  words  will  warrant ;  but  it  cannot 
fiEol  to  be  seen  and  felt  how  directly  it  carries 
the  mind  to  the  ultimate  causal  ideas,  and 
causal  forces,  be  they  what  they  may. 

Take  again  those  attributes  which,  though 
physical  in  their  manifestation  are  connected 


with  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Divine,— tbe 
ideas  of  providence  and  omnipresence.   How 
wonderfully  are  these  brought  together,  in 
one  picture,  the  near  and  the  far,  the  mti- 
mate  personality    and   the    unconditioned 
absoluteness  of  Deity !    We  have  a  remark- 
able example  in  the  CXXXIX.  Psalm ;  the 
loftiest  conceptual  expression  of  the  space- 
filling  presence   followed   immediately  by 
language    denoting    the    closest    pei^nal ' 
familiarity  with    the    finite    human  soul: 
"Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  spirit,  or 
where  shall  I  flee  firom  Thy  presence  ?    K  I 
ascend  to  the  heavens.  Thou  art  there ;  If  I 
make  my  bed  in  Sheol,  behold,  Thou  art 
there ;  let  me  take  the  wings  of  the  morning 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  West ;  even 
there  Thy  hand  shall  guide  me  ;  Thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me   fast.     If  I  say,   let 
darkness  bury  me,  the  night  shall  be  light 
about  me.    No  darkness  hides  from  Thee ; 
the  night  shineth  as  the  day  ;  the  darkne^ 
is  as  the  light."    All  philosophical  and  scien- 
tific language  is  ultimately  grounded  on 
figures ;  but  what  figures  for  the  soul  can 
telescope  the  remote  more  powerfully  than 
these?    And,  then,  in  almost   immediate 
sequence,  the  ineffable  neamess :  "  For  Thou 
dost  possess  my  reins;    Thou  didst  over- 
shadow  me   in  my  mother's  womb.     How 
precious  are  Thy  thoughts  of  me,  0  God, 
how  great  their  sum !    When  I  awake  I  am 
still  with  Thee."    It  is  as  though  the  soul 
that  thus  apprehends  the  Infinite  by  faith 
did,  in  some  way,  partake  of  God's  ubiquity. 
In  heaven  above,  in  Hades  deep  below,  in 
all  conceivable  spaces  that  lie  between  the 
remotest   East,  where  morning  begins  its 
flight,andtheuttermo8t  partsof  theboundless 
sea,  the  conceptual  limit  of  the  illimitable 
West, — ^wherever  Thou  art,  there  "  am  I  still 
with  Thee, — ^still  with  Thee, — evermore  with 
Thee."    And  so  in  the  time  aspect    God's 
eternal   thought   transcends   duration  and 
succession.    The   longest   as  well   as   the 
shortest  intervals  disappear  before  the  time- 
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contemplation ;    as  in   the  language 
nkeodj  quoted  from  the  Psalmist  and  the 
Apostle :  ''A  thousand  years ;"  it  is  numeri- 
cally finite,  even  as  one  day  or  a  watch  in 
the  night ;  but  conceptually  it  is  a  symbol 
of  eternity,  of  a  timeless  eternity.    The 
thousand  years  represent  the  idea  as  well  as 
the  longest  row  of  decimals.     It  is  simply 
the  most  vivid  way  of  setting  forth  the 
absolute  timelessness  of  God's  being  except 
as  He  chooses  to  manifest  Himself  in  the 
'loff  of  the  finite.    Talk  of  the  Greeks,  and 
tlieir  superiority  to  the  Hebrews  in  respect 
to  this  idea  of  the  Divine  absoluteness ! 
^hat,  as   compared    with    the    Psalmist's 
language,  is  Plato's  laboured  effort  in  the 
Timaeus  to  give  us  the  difference  between 
'^^^v^  the  immovable  eternity,  and  xp^i'os,  or 
time,  its   revolving   mirror.     Indeed^  the 
Lmnan  mind  must  ever  fail  to  grasp  the  idea 
of  timelessness,  but  no  language  can  carry 
oar  thought  higher  or  farther  in  that  direc- 
tion than  the  solemn  musing  of  this  old  XG. 
Psalm :  "  A  thousand  years  in  Thine  eyes 
3-s  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  tod  as  a  watch 
m  the  night !"    The  wings  of  Plato's  abstrac- 
tions grow  weary  in  every  attempt  to  soar  to 
^uch  a  height.     Compare,  too,  the  effort  of 
the  same  philosopher  to  set  before  us  his 
^ucb-laboured  distinction  between  the  rot 
'na  and  the  yiyvofuva,  the  absolute  and  the 
uowing,  the  oparol  and  the  a^para,  the  visible 
rjid  the  invisible,  the  aurOriTa  and  the  voi^ro, 
the  sense  world  and  the  world  of  ideal  or 
necessary  truth.     Great  as  that  is,  compare 
it  all,  I  say,  with  that  short  soaring  sentence 
•>f  Paul,    the    Hebrew    of  the  Hebrews: 
For  the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal 
: -poo-jcatpa)^  they  belong  to  time ;  the  things 
^inseen  are  eternal."    Or  go  back  to  the 
^ider  Hebrew  prophet,  the  cotemporary  and 
the  minister  of  l^ing  Hezekiah  :  ''  Lift  up 
your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the 
iarth  beneath  ;  for  the  heavens  shall  dissolve 
like  vapour ;  and  the  earth  shall  wear  out 
^3ce  a  garment ;  but  ht  salvation  shall  be 


for  eternity,  and  ht  rxghteousness  (my 
moral  kingdom)  shall  never  fail."  Take  it 
in  connection  with  the  near  language  of  the 
railing  Babshakeh,  which  now  so  repeats 
itself,  in  all  its  bald  sameness,  everywhere 
on  the  Assjrrian  tablets.  What  must  we 
think  of  those  who  talk  of  these  monuments 
as  shedding  light  upon  the  Bible,  or  of  the 
ideas  it  derives  from  them,  or  from  the 
kindred  Egyptian  darkness.  To  a  serious 
intelligence  the  conviction  is  irresistible  that 
there  was  something  unearthly  in  those 
Hebrew  books,  as  distinguished  from  the 
literature  of  all  cotemporaneous  surrounding 
nations,  and  that  this  fact  furnishes  an 
unanswerable  argument  for  their  inspiration 
and  unearthly  origin. 

And  yet  such  is  the  nature  of  this  vivid 
Hebrew  style,  that,  whilst  it  rises  beyond  all 
philosophizing,  the  child  can  feel,  and,  in 
that  feeling,  understand  its  lofty  meaning. 
It  elevates  the  soul  while  it  sets  it  ponder- 
ing ;  calls  out  the  contemplative  spirit, 
showing  the  truth  of  that  pregnant  Scrip- 
tural declaration:  "The  entrance  of  Thy 
word  giveth  light."  It  quickens  the  intelli- 
gence through  the  awed  emotion :  "  it  giveth 
understanding  to  the  simple."  At  the  earliest 
dawning  of  the  youthful  intelligence  should 
the  grand  Old  Testament  ideas,  and  this 
sublime  Old  Testament  language,  be  made  as 
familiar  to  it  as  possible.  It  is,  indeed,  above 
them,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  making  it 
stand  aside.  Trust  the  power  of  God's  word 
for  lifting  up  the  youngest  minds  to  some 
good  measure  of  its  comprehension. 

It  is  astonishing  how  ignorantly  some  of 
our  literary  men  will  talk  of  the  narrowness 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  lowering  con- 
.ceptions  it  presents  of  Jehovah  as  an  earthly 
and  patrial  Deity, — as  a  God  bloody,  vindic- 
tive, jealous,  in  the  human  sense,  narrowly 
competing  for  earthly  sacrifice  and  earthly 
homage — or  pictured  simply  as  thundering 
in  the  sky,  or  walking  on  the  seeming  vault 
above,  or  inhabiting  temples  built  by  human 
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hands,  or  "snuffing/'  as  the  gross  infidel 
says,  the  savour  of  the  burning  victim. 
Solomon's  sublime  prayer,  before  referred  to, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  refutation  of  this, 
aside  firom  all  the  other  passages  cited  from 
the  Prophets  and  the  Pentateuch.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  too,  how  much  that  prayer  re- 
veals of  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  Jewish 
nation ;  barbarians,  as  some  would  style  them 
in  comparison  with  the  Oreeka.  In  the  sim- 
plicity of  an  adoring  spirit,  Solomon  seems 
to  feel  that  every  heart  in  that  great  assembly 
throbbed  in  unison  with  his  devout  utterance : 
"  Will  the  Most  High  dwell  with  men  ?  Will 
Ood  indeed  dwell  upon  the  earth.  Behold 
the  heaven,  yea  the  heaven  of  heavens,  can- 
not contain  Thee ;  how  much  less  this  house 
that  I  have  buildcd,"  "/or  the  name  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel."  Talk  of  the  Greeks ! 
Fancy  such  language  used  at  the  dedication 
of  a  heathen  temple ;  fancy  an  Athenian,  a 
Corinthian,  or  a  Boeotian  audience  listening 
to  such  a  strain ;  fancy  the  wonder  that  we 
should  feel  at  finding  a  supplication  like  it 
in  Pindar  or  Sophocles.  How  would  the 
page  be  marked,  had  there  been  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  noblest  of  the  Greek  theoso- 
phists,  or  the  most  celebrated  of  then:  law- 
givers, thoughts  so  elevated,  so  unearthly,  as 
are  uttered  by  Moses,  the  man,  as  some  say, 
who  derived  his  best  ideas  from  the  dark 
animal-worshipping,  or,  at  the  utmost,  fifym- 
bol-adoring  Egyptians :  "  Take  heed  lest  ye 
forget  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  your  God, 
and  make  for  Him  the  likeness  of  any  simili- 
tude," as  before  quoted ;  "  Take  heed  lest  ye 
lift  up  your  eyes  unto  the  heavens,  and  when 
ye  see  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
ye  be  tempted  to  worship  them."  Think 
what  was  all  around  this  peculiar  people, 
with  their  most  peculiar  literature.  Think 
of  this  strange  monotheistic  cleft  lying  be- 
tween a  misty  pantheism,  filled  with  all 
monstrous  shadows  on  the  East,  and  the  foul 
polytheism  that  everywhere  spread  beyond 
them  in  the  West.    What  was  the  restraining 


power  which  so  **  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  ^em, 
this  Shekinah  presence  that  abode  so  con- 
stantly in  the  ark  of  Israel  ?"  A  due  con- 
sideration of  the  spiritual  wonder  here, 
casts  into  the  background  the  important, 
though  still  subordinate,  question  of  phyacal 
miracles. 

Strauss  would  regard  the  ideas  of  the  infi- 
nite and  the  absolute  as  inconsistent  with  the 
personal  character.     But  how  do  he  and 
Spencer  know  what  is  inconsistent  with  the 
unknowable  ?     Even  pantheism  may  be  so 
held  as  to  admit  the  idea  of  personality.  In 
fact,  the  only  pantheism  we  need  fear  is  that 
which  strips  Ood  of  His  moral  attributes  by 
sinking  Him  into  nature.    I  may  believe  in 
God  as  the  to  iravy  and  yet  regard  this  Great 
Whole  as  a  person  who  knows  me  a  personal 
part,  and  thinks  of  me,  and  numbers  every 
hair  of  my  head.    For  personality  is  the  most 
definable  of  ideas.  It  denotes  a  being,  whether 
all  or  part,  whether  infinite  or  only  very 
great,  of  whom  I  can  use  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, saying  "  He  is,"  or  "  He  is  good,"  or 
*'  He  is  the  rewarder  of  those  who  seek  Him.  * 
Or  it  means  one  to  whom  I— even  as  a  part 
—can  say  thou — ^imploring  Him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  dying  philosopher :  O  thoc 
Ghreat  all,  Summa  rerum,  Summa  Omnium, 
Causa  Causarum,  misb&erb  mbi.     I  can  be- 
lieve thus  in  God  as  the  TO  HAN,  and  yet, 
if  I  am  a  Christian,  can  say,  Elokai,  mt 
OOD, — even  as  the  Apostle  warrants  us,  when 
he  says:  ''All  things  are  yours;  for  ye  are 
Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's."    It  was  tie 
Hebrew  Paul  that  gave  these  philosophical 
Greeks  a  lesson  in  absolutism,  when  standing 
upon  Mars    hill  he   said:     Ek  avrw  y^ 
ZI2MEN,  icat  KtvovfuSoy  Kai  E2M£N :  "  For 
in  Him  we  live  and  move,  and  have  onr 
BBlua  "—not  ytv6fu$ay  but  E2MEN :  in  Him 
we  live  and  move  and  are. 

The  infinite  can  have  its  finite  aqpect  The 
infinite  may  enter  into  and  act  in  the  finite ; 
may  assume  the  finite.  The  denial  of  this! 
is,  in  £act,  the  denial  of  the  infinite.     It  is' 
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virtnally  saying  that   God  cannot  do  all 
tliiogs ;  that  because  we  cannot  ascend  to 
Him,  therefore  He  cannot  come  down  to  ns. 
It  is  the  idea  which  makes  intelligible,  and 
lenders  so  precious  all  the  anthropopathisms 
of  the  Bible,  as  they  aie  called.     It  is  the 
ground  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation. 
ill  rerelatioD,  whether  in  written  language 
or  through  nature,  is  necessarily  anthropo- 
pathic.    Those  who  talk  of  holding  com- 
munication with  Ood  through  his  works  use 
aothropopathic  language.    The  Bible  only 
goes  beyond  in  making  it  mutual.    God 
''comes  down  to  see  what  the  children  of 
ma  are  doing."     The  youngest  Sabbath 
scholar  is  not  deceived  by  the  language ; 
whilst  the  highest  minds  may  thank  Him  for 
iQch  a  condescension  to  our  poor  thinking, 
oor  sense-bound  conceptions,  our  yearning 
for  communion  in  some  way,  between  the 
in&nite  and  the  finite  mind.    We  may  bless 
God  for  such  a  mode  of  speech ;  but  we 
Md  not  forget  how  sublimely  these  same 
Scriptures  set  forth  also  the  far  aspect,  the 
logh  aspect,  the  philosophic  aspect,  if  any 
Ner  the  term,  as  well  as  the  near  presence. 
It  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  Bible  in 
^inction  from  all  other  writings,  that  it  so 
ttdtes  the  two — ^that  with  such  unshrinking 
kidness  it  maintains  this  tremendous  equi- 
ium  of  the  near  and  the  far,  and  some- 
in  closest  connection :  "  Am  I  a  God 
'hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar 
^  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  that 
not  see  him  ?    Do  not  I  fill  heaven 
earth,  saith  the  Lord  ?"  But  philosophy 
keep  its  balance  here.    In  soaring  to- 
i  the  infinite  hmght,  as  it  would  esteem  it, 
sight  of  the  infinite  depth,  the  infinite 
'liness ;  in  stretching  itself  out  towards 
infinitely  (bx,  it  fiails  to  comprehend  the 
itely  near.     The  Scriptural  writers  have 
nusgiving  in  the  use  of  such  a  style : 
\&t  high  and  holy  One"—"  the  humble 
liioken  spirit  to  whom  He  comes  down." 


alike  to  the  mighty  sweep  of  this  infinite 
diapason.    It  represents  the  fulness  of  the 
divine,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  fiUeth  all  in 
all — entering  into  the  finiteness,  knowing  the 
knowledge,  thinking  the  thought,  feeling  the 
feeling,  and  thus  truly  using  the  language  of 
the  human  in  its  intensest  and  most  human 
utterance.     It  is  no  inspiration  of  earth 
that  dares  to  employ  such  a  style  as  tins. 
There  is  a  mode  of  intelligence  which  the 
Bible  represents  God  as  challenging  to  Him* 
self,  when  he  says  :  "  My  thinking  is  above 
your  thinking  as  heaven  is  high  above  the 
earth."     Timeless,  spaceless,  without  suc- 
cession, one   great  totality   of  cause  and 
effect  as  they  are  mutually  seen  in  each 
other ;  we  try  to  talk  here,  but  our  words  fail 
us.    They  are  aiming  at  something;  they 
are  not  altogether  meaningless ;  we  are  con- 
fident that  there  is  some  reality  to  which 
they  point,  as  we  are  sure  that  there  is  a 
real  North  to  which  the  needle  directs  its 
tremulous  motion  in  the  dark  night  of  storms; 
but  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.    "  Such 
knowledge  is  too  high  for  us ;  it  is  wonder- 
ful ;  we  cannot  attain  unto  it."    The  Scrip- 
tures go   beyond  Hamilton,    Mansel,  and 
Spencer,  in  what  it  affirms  respecting  the 
divine  unknowableness.    But  still  it  is  the 
known  of  God  that  gives  this  idea  of  His 
unknowableness.     "His  thoughts  are  not 
as  our  thoughts."    Most  true  indeed.    But 
again  the  question   returns,  and  we  may 
defy  any  one  to  show  that  it  is  an  irrationid 
one:  Is  the   belief  in   this  transcendent 
thinking  and  knowing  at  war  with  that  other 
belief   on  which  all  religion  is  grounded, 
that  God    may  also,  if  it   pleases  Him, 
think  as  we  think,  and  know  as  we  know, 
and  even  feel  as  we  feel, — entering  not  only 
into  our  finite  thought,  but  into  our  sense- 
world, — ^yet  remaining  infinite,  as  he  dwells 
unchangeably  in   the  time-and-space-and- 
sense-transcending   sphere?     This  is   the 
great  Bible  idea,  "the  Logos,  or   Eternal 


ig  no  incongruity ;  both  notes  belong   Reason,  becoming  flesh."    Believing  it,  we 
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have  no  more  trouble  with  the  Scriptural  an- 
thropopathisms.    To  know,  to  think,  comes 
under  this  term  as  much  as  to  remember,  to 
feel,  to  love.     We  hail  these  modes  of  ex- 
pression ;  we  rejoice  in  them  as  the  language 
of  a  father  with  his  transcending  intelligence 
coming  down  to  his  finite  children,  and  that, 
too,  not  as  a  mere  show,  or  make-believe, 
but  as  really  entering  into  that  lower  sphere, 
and  there  really  speaking  the  child's  lan- 
guage as  the  truthful  though  far-distant  re- 
flection of  His  own  eternal  thought.    All 
this,  it  may  be  said,  involves  the  absurdity 
of  the  infinite  becoming  finite,  or  entering 
into  the  finite  sphere  without  ceasing  to 
be  infinite.    But  how  dare  we  thus  apply 
our  measurement  to   One  we   declare  to 
be  unknowable,  and  boast  of  the  declara- 
tion as  the  highest  attainment  of  a  know- 
ledge transcending  the  vulgar  ?  If  we  resort 
to  scholastic  reasoning,  it  would  certainly 
seem  that  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  becoming  would  be  a  denial  of  the 
infinity  itself,  a  limitation  of  the  very  idea 
expressed  by  the  term.    Another  question  is 
raised  in  respect  to  these  anthropopathisms  : 
Why  could  there  not  have  been  used  a  more 
philosophical  style,  though  still  human,  or 
one  more  adapted    to    cultivated  minds? 
The  answer  is,  that  whilst  nothing  would 
have  been  gained  in  point  of  significance,  or 
any  nearer  approach  to  the  ineffable  idea, 
much  would  have  been  lost  in  power  and 
vividness.    All    philosophic    and   scientific 
terms  have  sense  images  at  their  roots.    It 
is  impossible  for  human  language  to  get  out 
of  this.    It  is  ever  metaphorical  in  the  con- 
veyance of  ideas  transcending  sense.    By 
the  fading  away  of  the  metaphorical  hue, 
words  become  dead  abstractions,  algebraic 
symbols,  as  it  were,  deficient  in  vividness  of 
meaning,  yet  compromising  the  truth  some- 
times by  cheating  the  soul  into  the  notion 
that  there  is  more  in  them  than  they  really 
contain.    When  thus  dead  and  dried,  they 


sophic,  or  scientific,  or  learned  speech.  They 
are  the  language  of  ''  culture,"  as  Mathe^ff 
Arnold  would  say.  In  this  state  they  b^ 
come  a  dead  weight  upon  our  thinking,  whilst 
the  simpler  or  earlier  language,  never  losing 
its  unchangeable  fireshness,  leaves  the  soul 
at  liberty  to  follow  the  illimitable  idea, 
whether  in  the  direction  of  the  infinitely 
high,  the  infinitely  far,  or  the  infinitely 
near. 

This  same  awful  equilibrium,  as  we  have 
called  it,  is  preserved  ever  in  the  representi^ 
tion  of  the  divine  moral  attributes.     It  is 
another  peculiarity  of  our  Holy  Scripture 
in  which  no  other  resembles  it.  The  terribly 
severe,  the  meltingly  merciful ;  the  inexora- 
ble judicial  righteousness,  the  loving  father- 
hood; we  find  them  both  expressed, — and 
in  the  same  passage,  sometimes, — ^without 
the  least  shrinking  firom  the  near  conjunc- 
tion of  things,  to  our  thinking,  so  seemingly 
antagonistic.    The  same  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  unshrinking  representation  the  Bible 
makes  of  (}od  in  His  universality,  as  Lori 
of  all  worlds,  "  Lord  of  Hosts,*^  of  all  trans- 
cending ranks  of  being,  as  "'  King  of  eterni- 
ties," and  at  the  same  time,  and  sometimes 
in  near  connection,  as  a  local  deity,  a  patrial 
deity,  el  isbael,  God  of  Israel,  God  of  His 
people, — ^the  i  am  that  i  am,  the  'O  12N, 
and  in  the  next  verse  almost  (Exod.  iii.  13) 
"  the  God  of  the  Fathers,  God  of  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  that  much-used  Old 
Testament  formula  in  which  our  Saviour,  in 
His  argument  with  the  blinded  Sadduce^ 
the  broad    churchmen,    or    wtde-thixdciiig 
people  of  His  day,  found  so  much  of  *'  the 
power  of  an  endless  life."    It  is  that  same 
presentation  of  the  infinitely  &r  and  the 
infinitely  near  on  which  I  have  been  inskt- 
ing,  and  which  is  so  striking  a  feature  of 
the  Bible  as  distinguished  from  all  other 
books. 

By  such  writers   as  Strauss  this  near 
patrial  language,  so  precious  to  the  believer. 


are  laid  away  in  the  fossil  cabinets  of  philo-  J  is  cited  to  prove  that  the  BiUe  represents 
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JehoTBh  88  ranking  with  the  gods  of  the 

sonoandiog  nations,  like  Tan&y  or  Thor,  or 

Sagoo,  or  Bel,  or  Ghemosh.      In  such  a 

chaige  there  is  wholly  overlooked,  or  pur- 

pofidj  ignored,  these  declarations  of  abso- 

Inteoess  and  nniTeraalitj,  sometimes  in  the 

same  chapter,    and    so   transcending  the 

loftiest  language   of    any  philosophic   or 

sdentific  theism.    God  is,  ihdeed,  set  forth 

as  a  patrial  deity,  the  God  of  His  people,  of 

thoee  who  are  near  to  Him  by  fai^.    Not 

onfrequently  does  this  language  become  still 

closer,  more  familiar,  more  personal.     He 

declares  Himself  a  tribal  and  family  divinity. 

"His  mercy  is  unto  children's  children  of 

those  that  fear   Him."     He  is,  moreover, 

the  God  of  the  individual,  of  every  one  who 

beiieveth.     He  permits  the  worshipper  to 

address  Him  by  those  near  personal  pronouns 

tbat  80  astonish  us  by  their  boldness  in  the 

ptayeis  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  :   ''  0 

God,  my  God ;   early  will   I   seek  Thee." 

"Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul ;  for 


still  do  I  make  confession  unto  Him,  the 
salvation  of  my  countenance" — ^my  salva- 
tion ever  before  me — "  and  my  God." 

What  the  age  demands  is  a  more  intense 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  accompanied 
by  the  earnest  prayer :  "  Open  Thou  mine 
eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things 
out  of  Thy  law."  The  Bible  itself  must  be 
brought  out,  and  its  mighty  spiritual  power 
unfolded,  as  the  best  answer  to  infidelity — 
the  Bible  subjectively,  the  Bible  objectively, 
as  the  great  standing  miracle  of  human  his- 
tory,— ^as  presenting  a  train  of  events  most 
unaccountable  in  their  bearing  on  the  world's 
course,  as  containing  ideas  which  no  philo- 
sophy, no  theory  of  development,  can  ever 
explain.  To  such  study  it  will  reveal  itself 
as  "the  power  of  God."  Other  defences 
are,  indeed,  important,  but  without  this  they 
are  shorn  of  the  great  strength  which  alone 
can  make  them  available  to  the  pulling  down 
of  ''  strongholds,"  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
truth's  unwearying  foes. 


THE  INTUITIONAL  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  TRUTH  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Andrew  Feabody,  D.D.,  I1L.D.,  Ftofessor  of  Christiaa  Morals  in 

Harvard  University. 


PROPOSE  to  compare  the  evidence 
of  intuition  for  the  ultimate  and 
fundamental  truths  of  science  with 
^e  evidence  for  the  aUeged  truths  of  Chris- 
-ianity  derived  from  the  same  source. 

Intmtion  is  the  last  test  of  science.  When 
^  and  phenomena  have  been  duly  col- 
1^,  when  experiments  have  been  fully 
^)^,  when  partial  inductions  have  been 
^emUzed,  and  a  law  or  principle  of  ex- 
tended application  has  been  reached,  it  seems 
to  the  scientific  man  a  necessary  truth.  He 
"eea,  not  only  that  it  is,  but  that  it  must  be. 


It  becomes  self-evident,  and  forms  thencefor- 
ward a  part  of  his  scientific  consciousness. 
No  universal  scientific  truth  is  fully  estab- 
lished, until  it  is  thus  intuitively  recognized 
as,  of  a  priori  necessity,  appertaining  to  the 
department  of  science  which  it  defines  and 
comprehends. 

A  like  intuition  the  Christian  possesses  as 
the  result  of  his  experience.  He  may  at  the 
outset  rest  for  his  beUef  mainly  on  testimony ; 
he  may  enter  on  a  series  of  experiments  in 
Christian  living  with  fiiith  rather  than  with 
knowledge;  but,  if  he  is  true  to  his  own 
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soul,  the  time  comes  when  he  sees  and  knows 
from  his  own  spiritual  intuitions  the  verities 
of  his  religion  ;  the  excellence  of  its  precepts ; 
the  beauty,  holiness,  loveliness,  power  of  its 
Author.  There  is  a  stage  at  which  argument 
or  cavil  may  impair  or  overthrow  his  belief. 
There  is  a  stage  at  which  the  truths  of 
Christianity  and  the  divine  attributes  of  its 
Founder  have  so  become  a  part  of  his  own 
consciousness,  that  no  force  of  reasoning  can 
by  any  possibility  dislodge  them.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  lone  widow,  who  has  been  a 
mark  for  all  the  shafts  of  adverse  fortune. 
Poor,  infirm,  lowly  in  estate,  she  has  no 
treasure  but  her  Bible,  no  hope  but  in  its 
promises,  no  fountain  of  joy  but  that  which 
flows  "  fast  by  the  oracles  of  God."  Yet  she 
has  a  peace  more  profound,  a  joy  more  in- 
tense, than  worlds  could  give.  Her  soul  is  a 
living  transcript  of  the  evangelical  record. 
Her  prayer  is  not  the  groping  after  an  un- 
known God,  but,  as  it  were,  a  face-to-face 
communion.  Her  heaven  is  not  in  the  far- 
off  future,  but  in  her  own  beatific  experience. 
She  has  realized  the  promises.  She  has 
entered  into  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the 
people  of  God.  Ply  her  with  all  the  infidel 
arguments  that  have  been  started  from  the 
days  of  Celsus  to  the  present  moment,  you 
cannot  rufi9e  for  an  instant  the  serenity  of 
her  faith  and  trust.  She  knows  whom  she 
has  believed.  His  life  throbs  in  her  veins. 
His  words  are  strung  in  the  living  fibres  of 
her  whole  being.  She  feels  herself  trans- 
formed into  his  image, — ^a  member  of  his 
body ;  and  who  shall  separate  her  from  the 
love  of  Christ  ?  Now  this  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  has  been  possessed  by 
thousands  for  every  one  who  has  intuitive 
knowledge  of  scientific  truths. 

It  is,  moreover,  the  prerogative  of  Chris- 
tianity over  all  other  religions  that  its  alleged 
truths  can  thus  become  intuitions.  There 
could  have  been  no  intuition  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  which  forms  an  essential  part  of 
Judaism.    There  can  be  no  intuition  of  the 


vagaries^of  the  Koran,  of  the  avatars  of  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  of  the  chimasras  of  Budd- 
hism.   But  there  is  not  a  (so-called)  truth 
of  Christianity,  which,  if  true,  is  not  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  may,  in  some  form  or 
meiasure,  enter  in£b  the  consciousness,  aud 
thus  rest  on  the  same  evidence  on  which  we 
believe  in  our  own  existence.    This  state- 
ment cannot  indeed  be  made  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual facts  of  the  biography  of  Christ,  not 
yet  as  to  the  objective  side  of  certain  Chris- 
tian doctrines  :  but  the  facts  of  Christ's  life 
are  mere   tokens  of  and   pointers  to  the 
spiritual  relations  in  which  he  professes  to 
stand  to  the  individual  soul,  as  a  sure  guide, 
as  a  safe  exemplar,  as  an  infallible  teacher, 
as  an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  and  these  rela- 
tions, if  real,  may  all  become  subjects  of 
consciousness ;    while  of  the    doctrines  of 
Christianity  there  is  not  one  which  is  simply 
and  solely  objective. 

Let  us  not,  however,  content  oursehes 
with  general  statements.  Let  us  see  wh&t 
intuition  comprehends,  and  how  far,  or 
under  what  conditions,  it  is  availing  as  a 
source  of  evidence. 

Intuition  is  inlooking.  It  is  intellectual 
perception.  It  is  that  apprehension  of  the 
truth  which  comes  not  from  reasoning  or 
proof,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  from 
the  nature  of  our  own  minds,  or  both.  ^^Tiat 
we  perceive  intuitively  shines  either  in  it^ 
own  light,  or  in  light  which  we  ourselves 
cast  upon  it.  It  either  is  self-evident,  or  it 
has  the  attestation  of  our  own  consciou.sDes^^ 
and  needs  no  other  proof. 

Intuition  may  thus  be  either  objective  or 
subjective.  We  may  either  so  look  into  the 
object-matter  of  our  thought  or  enquiry  as 
to  see  in  it  that  which  could  not  but  have 
been, — ^that  which,  once  apprehended,  is  it-^ 
own  sufficient  evidence ;  or  we  may  so  look 
in  upon  our  remembered  and  current  ex- 
perience as  to  recognize  in  it  truths  so  mani- 
fest as  to  need  no  other  proof  than  that  of 
consciousness.    Objective  intuition  has  its 
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cbief  scope  in  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences;  subjective,  in  mental 
and  moral  philosophy.  Both  objective  and 
subjective  are  chdmed  in  behalf  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

I  will  first  speak  of  objective  intuition, 
duistianity  alone  gives  us  a  tenable  theory 
of  the  nniverse.  Independently  of  revelation, 
there  are  in  the  universe  Urmiistakable  and 
innumerable  tokens  of  design,  and  thus  of 
an  intelligent  Creator ;  of  beneficent  design, 
and  thus  of  a  merciful  Creator.    There  are, 
in  every  department  of  nature,  not  chance 
coincidences,  but  organizms,  processes,  and 
products,  which  are  manifestly  adapted  to 
the  eDJoyment  of  man  and  of  other  sentient 
beings,   and    which    can  have  no    other 
d^tination,  can  serve   no   other  purpose. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  no  organ* 
i^nis,   processes,    or    products,    of    which 
the  necessary   and     inevitable    tendency 
is  the  creation  of  pain,  grief,  or  misery ;  but 
in  the  course  of  events  physical  evil  is  inci- 
lental,  or  subsidiary  to  greater  good;  its 
aa'encies,  such  as  may  be  evaded,  controlled, 
:^ntralized,  often  transformed  and  utilized, 
« that  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  man's 
intelligence  they  become  subject  to  his  com- 
mand, and  constantly  tend  to  disappear. 
Plan's  own  natiye  powers  of  mind  and  soul, 
io  their  normal  exercise,  in  the  only  exercise 
'jf  them  which  the  developed  intellect  can 
^roTe,  tend  to  his  self-respect,  his  growth 
m  intelligence  and  capacity,  and  his  endur- 
icg  happiness.    There  is,  however,  in  human 
^ety,  and  there  has  been  in  all  past  ages, 
<ui  overwhelming   amount  of  degradation  i 
and  misery,  almost  all  of  which  is  visibly  j 
^e  to  the  depraved  will  of  man.    To  this 
are  chargeable,  not  only  the  immediate  con- 
fences  of  vice  and  sin,  but  as  surely, 
though  less  directly,  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  poverty,  luurdship,  and  physical  in- 
fin&ity  and  suffering  in  the  world ;  for  in  a 
community  of  saints  there  would  be  no 
^tject  want,  no  social  oppression  or  depres- 


sion, and  probably  an  ever-diminishing  herit- 
age of  bodily  disease  and  pain. 

That  a  beneficent  Creator  should  suffer 
this  deteriorated  condition  of  what  is  in 
potential  capacity  his  noblest  work  upon 
earth  to  remaiii  uncared  for,  is  inconceivable. 
That  he  should  provide  in  man  and  around 
him  all  possible  powers  of  and  materials  for 
happiness,  and  yet  leave  him  to  make  him- 
self vile,  and  to  bequeath  from  generation 
to  generation,  to  the  end  of  time,  an  accu- 
mulating burden  of  depravity  and  misery, 
would  imply  either  a  lack  of  power,  which 
cannot  be  in  him  whose  Omnipotence  has 
its  record  in  the  vastness,  order,  and  harmony 
of  creation ;  or  a  lack  of  love,  which  cannot 
be  in  him  whose  tender  mercy  is  manifested 
in  every  realm,  nay,  in  every  nook,  cranny, 
and  crevice  of  the  universe,  which  is  not 
perverted   or   made  unfruitful  by  human 
guilt.     Free  agency,  which  is  essential  to 
man's  highest  dignity  and  happiness,  may, 
indeed,  in  the  nature  of  things  have  rendered 
his  fall  and  guilt  inevitable,  notwithstanding 
the  infinite  goodness  of  God ;  and  it  may  be 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  race  as  a  whole 
that  man  should  have  been  left  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  history  to  solve  all  great  moral 
problems  by  a  sad  experience,  which,  we  be- 
lieve, is  to  have  immeasurably  more  than 
its  counterpart  in   the  ultimate  reign  of 
righteousness.    But  we  should  antecedently 
expect  to  find  in  the  divine  economy  the 
antidote  and  remedy  for  moral  evil     This 
antidote,  this  remedy,  can  consist  only  in 
God's  revelation  of  his  being  and  will ;  in 
the  establishing  on  the  earth  of  a  regene- 
rating agency ;  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
repented  and  forsaken;  in  help  for  those 
who  seek  to  be  delivered  from  inherited  or 
acquired  proclivity  to  evil ;  in  a  power  of 
amelioration  and  progress  for  the  race  in 
this  world ;  and  in  a  state  of  being  in  which 
human  virtue,  at  best  imperfect  and  inchoate 
here,  yet  capable  of  indefinite  growth,  may 
have  its  full  consummation.  In  Christianity, 
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and  nowhere  else,  we  have  precisely  what 
might  have  been  thus  anticipated.  We 
have  a  revelation  of  God  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  of  the  law  of  God  in  his 
precepts  and  his  life  ;  a  regenerating  power 
in  his  whole  earthly  ministry  ;  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  in  his  cross  and  sacrifice  ;  help 
for  onr  infirmities  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father  and  the  Son  in 
accordance  with  his  promise ;  a  power  of 
progress  in  his  everlasting  Gospel;  eternal 
life  made  manifest  in  his  resurrection.  More- 
over, by  his  emphatic  recognition  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  authentic,  we  learn 
that  God  had  never  "  left  himself  without 
witness"  in  the  world ;  that  primeval  revela- 
tion preceded  even  man's  first  transgression  ; 
that  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  given  to 
man,  was  lost  by  man ;  that  this  knowledge 
was  at  intervals  renewed,  only  to  be  circum- 
scribed and  obscured  by  the  depraved  wills 
of  those  on  whom  it  was  bestowed ;  and  thus 
that  Christ  came,  not  after  ages  in  which 
God  had  abandoned  men  wholly  to  their  own 
evil  devices,  but  as  the  supreme  term  of  a 
culminating  series  of  interpositions  on  his 
part  for  the  relief,  reformation,  and  spiritual 
training  of  liis  human  family. 

We  thus,  and  thus  only,  can  reconcile  the 
history  of  man  with  the  being,  omnipotence, 
and  infinite  love  of  God.  We  thus,  and 
thus  only,  have  a  rational  and  consistent 
theory  of  the  universe, — ^a  God  who  has 
never  forsaken  his  own  work ;  a  free  agency 
whose  proclivity  to  evil  has  never  been  left 
without  check  or  remedy ;  a  redemption  and 
everlasting  salvation  for  all  who,  under 
whatever  culture,  are  faithful  to  such  light 
as  they  have  received  and  such  law  as  they 
know ;  a  provision  by  which,  without  annull- 
ing human  freedom,  sin  is  to  be  purged  away, 
the  right  to  culminate,  and  the  reign  of  God 
to  be  idtimately  established  in  the  realm  of 
living  souls  no  less  than  in  outward  nature. 
The  system  is  coherent  and  complete.  It 
satisfies,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  scientific 


consciousness.    To  the  Christian  it  not  only 
seems  to  be  true,  b^t  he  cannot  conceive  of 
its  not  being  true.    It  comes  to  him  through 
what  he  receives  as  the  record  of  dime 
revelation ;  but  it  justifies  itself, — it  is  its 
own  evidence.    Still  more,  it  adds  confir- 
mation to  the  very  record  firom  which  it  is 
derived.  We  are  certain,  from  other  evidence 
that  the  Gospels  are  genuine  and  authentic ; 
but  evidence  of  a  different  and  even  higher 
t3rpe  is  furnished  by  the  coherence  of  their 
contents  among  themselves,  and  with  what 
beside  is  known  of  God  and  man.    I  say, 
evidence  of  a  higher,  not  a  surer  type :  for 
testimony  may  be,  and  is,  sufficiently  multi- 
form, explicit,  and  strong,  to  produce  abso- 
lute certainty  of  conviction  ;  yet  there  is  a 
more  vivid  and  realizing  sense  of  the  veracity 
of  the  sacred  records,  when  their  contents 
thus  present  intrinsic  tokens  of  their  truth. 
While  testimony  prepares  the  way  for  in- 
tuition, intuition  calls  forth  the  testimony  of 
our  own  apprehensive  powers  to  supplement 
the  witnesses  from  without, — ^indeed,  trans- 
fers us  from  the  number  of  those  who  depend 
on  testimony  to  the  list  of  those  who  them- 
selves bear  testimony. 

We  pass  now  to  subjective  intuition 
or  the  evidence  of  Christian  consciousness 
As  I  have  said,  there  is  no  aU^;ed  tmtl 
of  Christianity  which  may  not  be  tria 
by  this  test,  and  in  behalf  of  which  thi 
evidence  is  not  claimed.  Such  is  the  case 
in  the  first  place,  with  the  ethics  of  th 
Gospel.  There  were  in  the  Sermon  on  th 
Mount  and  in  various  other  portions  of  th 
teachings  of  Christ  not  a  few  things  so  eij 
tirely  opposed  to  the  mind,  voice,  and  practitl 
of  antiquity,  as  to  have  made  many  a  hzl 
strain  upon  the  faith  even  of  the  most  doci 
hearers.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  wi 
not  any  dogmatic  statement,  but  the  coi^ 
mand  to  forgive  an  offending  brother  sev^ 
times  in  a  day,  that  called  forth  the  excll 
mation  from  the  disciples, "  Lord,  increase  ol 
faith," — forbearance    that    could    not    1 
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wearied  oat  by  pertinacity  in  wrong-doing 
seemed  to  them  so  utterly  unreasonable  and 
impossible.  Indeed,  had  not  their  Master 
embodied  his  precept  in  his  life,  and  re- 
enacted  it  on  the  cross  in  the  prayer  for  his 
miuderei8>  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his 
followen  would  ever  have  had  faith  enough 
Ui  make  experiment  of  it.  But  no  one  has 
made  trial  of  it,  and  persevered  in  so  doing, 
who  Las  not  been  profoundly  conscious  of  its 
divine  excellence ;  for  it  has  been  as  proof- 
annour  to  the  soul  against  all  assaults  from 
without ;  it  has  blunted  the  keenest  weapons 
of  calumny  and  malevolence;  it  has  kept 
the  spirit  in  sweet  serenity  under  insult,  pro- 
vocation and  violence,  and  has  made  it  more 
than  conqueror  in  its  conflicts  with  evil 

Similar  has  been  uniform  Christian  expe- 
rience as  to  the  seeming  parodox  that  "  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  The 
imperial  glutton  craved  a  hundred  palates, 
that  he  might  multiply  indefinitely  the 
coarse  indulgence  of  the  table.  His  brutal 
^h  is  the  type  of  what  h^  been  enjoyed 
by  those  who  have  followed  their  Master  as 
he  went  about  doing  good.  They  have 
inwardly  fed  at  every  table  that  they  have 
spread  for  the  needy.  They  have  drunk 
Hving  waters  &om  every  fountain  and  rivulet 
of  charity  that  has  flowed  from  their  fulness, 
or  trickled  firom  the  scanty,  yet  glad  muni- 
ficence of  their  penury.  They  have  had  as 
10^7  sources  of  pure  felicity  as  there  are 
hearts  and  lives  that  they  have  made  happy. 
Above  all,  when  by  example,  influence,  and 
active  effort,  they  have  healed  men's  spiritual 
infirmities,  shed  light  upon  their  darkened 
^nls,  led  their  wandering  steps  into  the 
P&th  of  eternal  salvation,  they  have  literally 
entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  have 
received  immeasurably  more  than  they  gave, 
have  drawn  a  revenue  beyond  all  proportion 
to  their  expenditure,  have  had  in  their  own 
beatific  consciousness  the  foregleamings  of 
the  heaven  to  which  they  have  pointed  and 
led  the  way. 


Thus,  also,  have  those  who  have  made 
trial  of  humility  found  in  it  exaltation.  It 
has  raised  them  above  the  world.  It  has 
given  them  an  unassailable  position  among 
their  brethren.  It  has  in  unnumbered  in- 
stances brought  them  much  larger  honour 
and  profounder  deference  than  they  dis- 
claimed ;  and  even  when  this  has  not  been 
the  case,  it  has  fortified  them  against  dis- 
esteemand  misappreciation  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  honour  that  comes  from  God, 
and  by  the  realizing  foresight  of  the  chief 
places  that  shall  be  theirs,  when  the  Lord 
shall  find  them  in  the  lowest  room,  and 
shall  say  to  them,  "My  friends,  go  up 
higher." 

A  like  consciousness  attests  the  truths 
concerning  Grod  in  his  relations  to  man, 
promulgated  through  Christ.  The  divine 
Providence  is  a  truth  of  consciousness. 
That  ''all  things  work  together,  for  good 
to  those  who  love  Ood,"  the  mature  Chris- 
tian needs  no  longer  to  learn  from  the  record 
of  the  apostle ;  for  the  apostle's  experience 
is  repeated  in  his  own  souL  As  he  looks 
back  on  the  way  in  which  God  has  led  him, 
he  sees  that  it  was  for  him  the  safe  and  the 
best  way.  He  has  had  trials,  but  they  have 
strengthened  his  faith  and  deepened  his  joy. 
He  has  had  sorrows ;  but  the  bread  of  afflic- 
tion has  been  to  him  the  bread  of  life, — ^in 
the  valley  of  weeping  he  has  drunk  of  foun- 
tains that  flow  from  the  river  before  the 
throne  of  God.  He  has  parted  from  those 
with  whom  half  his  own  life  seemed  to  go  ; 
but  they  have  opened  for  him  new  avenues 
to  the  upper  rooms  in  his  Father's  house. 
He  has  had  experiences  that  have  loosened 
his  roots  in  his  native  soil ;  but  the  vine, 
unearthed,  has  struck  out  tendrils  that  have 
clung  closer  and  climbed  higher  around  the 
tree  of  eternal  life.  Thus  in  the  faithful 
soul  is  God's  loving  providence  so  fully  veri- 
fied, that  no  words  of  holy  writ  can  bear  to 
it  more  expUcit  testimony  than  is  borne  by 
the  inner  consciousness  of  the  believer. 
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The  efficacy  of  prayer  is  verified  in  like 
manner.  The  Christian  knows  that  he  has 
never  prayed  in  vain.  True,  there  have 
been  specific  petitions  that  have  not  had 
their  specific  answers ;  but  even  these  have 
been  more  than  answered.  So  was  it  with 
Jesus  himself,  and  it  is  enough  for  the  dis- 
ciple that  he  be  as  his  Master.  He  prayed 
that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him, — it  passed 
not  ;  but  there  appeared  an  angel  from 
heaven,  strengthening  him.  So  the  great 
apostle  prayed  that ''  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  " 
— some  bodily  infinnity  which  he  feared 
would  prove  disabling — ^might  be  rembved, 
— it  was  not  removed ;  but  it  was  said  to 
him,  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee;  for 
my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness," 
and  he  thenceforth  gloried  in  his  infirmities, 
through  and  above  which  the  power  of  Christ 
rested  upon  him.  The  Christian  finds  that 
prayer  and  sin,  prayer  and  hopeless  sorrow, 
cannot  coexist ;  that  prayer  disarms  tempta- 
tion, renders  prosperity  safe  and  adversity 
sweet,  makes  work  worship  and  joy  gratitude, 
his  home  a  sanctuary,  the  house  of  mer- 
chandize his  Father's  house.  It  more  than 
keeps  the  soul ;  for  it  gives  over  its  guardian- 
ship to  him  of  whom  it  is  written,  ''  He  that 
keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber."  Thus  does 
the  consciousness  of  the  praying  soul  bear 
perpetual  testimony  to  the  words  of  Jesus, 
''  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you." 

Christian  consciousness  equally  attests 
the  truths  appertaining  to  Christ  in  his 
relation  to  the  human  soul.  Do  you  ask. 
How  is  it  that  in  this  field  of  thought  there 
have  been  so  many  diverse,  nay,  opposite 
theories,  while  a  common  consciousness 
ought  to  make  some  approach  to  a  common 
expression  of  itself?  I  answer,  that  the 
dogmatic  differences  among  Christians  relate 
to  those  aspects  of  Christ's  nature  and  work 
which  cannot  be  subjects  of  consciousness  ; 
while  as  to  the  part  which  he  bears  in 


Christian  experience  there  is  a  substantial 
agreement.     Who  Christ  is,  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  my  consciousness;  but  I  can 
know  what  he  does,  what  he  is,  for  me,  to 
me,  and  in  me.    There  is  a  divine  side  of 
Christ's  worl(  of  redemption  of  which  I  can- 
not be  conscious ;  but  if  he  has  wrought  that 
work  for  and  in  me,  I  can  know  from  my 
own  consciousness  the  blessedness  of  having 
received  the  atonement, — the  inward  assur- 
ances of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  with 
God, — ^the  peace,  not  as  the  world  gives, 
which  flows  from  the  heart  of  Christ  into  the 
heart  of  his  disciple.     In  fine,  the  Christian 
is  inwardly  conscious  of  influences  at  work 
in  his  heart  and  upon  his  life  which  pre~ 
cisely  correspond  to  the  power  of  Christ's 
death  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,— 
influences  of  which  he  had  no  experience 
till  he  came  within  the  sphere  of  Christ's 
attraction,  of  which  he  cannot  conceive  as 
flowing  from  any  other  source,  and  through 
which  he  feels  that  he  is  brought  into  a 
vital  union  with  Christ,  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  branch  with  the  parent-nne. 
The   physiology,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of 
Christian  regeneration  is  described  with  no 
little  diversity  of  nomenclature;  but  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  which  attend 
it — ^the  death  to  sin,  the  consecrated  will,  the 
affections  set  on  things  above,  the  fruits  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  heart  and  life — are 
the  same    in  those  whose  formal  theories 
vary  however  widely;  and  they  are  such 
phenomena  as  are  not  alleged  to  be  pro- 
duced by  any  other  than  Chrirstiaii  belief, 
culture,  or  influence. 

To  the  individual  soul  this  consciousness 
of  Christian  verities  is,  of  course,  the  most 
convincing  of  all  proofis,  surpassing  even 
objective  intuition.  What  one  feels  he  can- 
not but  believe ;  and  when  there  haa  been  for 
him  a  source  from  which  he  knows  that  he 
has  derived  peculiar  inward  experiences,  it 
is  impossible  that  he  should  not  associate 
the  source  and    experiences  as  cause  and 
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effect.  He,  the  better  part  of  whose  being 
and  life  has  taken  shape  conscioasly  through 
the  instminentality  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
so  far  as  ouWard  means  are  concerned,  and, 
inwardlj,  through  an  influence  upon  the 
soul  corresponding  in  all  its  characteristics 
to  the  influence  which  Jesus  promised  should 
rest  upon  his  followers,  cannot  but  believe 
in  Christ  and  his  Gospel  with  a  positiveness 
and  strength  of  conviction  such  experience 
alooe  can  produce. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  question,  What  is 
the  evidential  value  of  intuition  to  those 
OQtside   of    Christian    circle?      Can    the 
scientific  or  spiritual  consciousness  of  one 
man  be  made  availing  to  another,  and,  if 
30,  how  ?    I  answer,  first,  that  the  attitude 
in  which  intuitive  conviction    places    the 
Christian  believer,  inspires,  extends,  deepens 
SQch  faith  as  falls  short  of  intuition.     When 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians  have  a 
£iith  like  Penelope's  web,  daily  unravelled  and 
rewoven,  pelding  to  every  show  of  cavil  or 
scepticism,  bending  before  every  adverse  blast, 
Christianity  receives  ghastly  wounds  in  the 
house  of  its  professed  fiiends,  is  tolerated 
rather  than  honoured  by  those  outside  of  its 
household,  and,  so  far  from  making  new  con- 
verts, drops  firom  time  to  time  those  who 
kang  loosely  on  its  skirts.    Equally,  when 
the  fiiith  that  exists,  though  firm  and  un- 
jielding,  is  traditional  and  not  vital,  when 
the  Church  clings  to  its  belief  without  being 
penetrated  by  its  spirit  and  its  power,  unbelief 
prevails.    The  epochs  when  infidelity  has 
been  most  rampant  have  been  those  at  which 
carnality  rather  than  inwardness  has  been 
the  prevailing  type  of  the  religious  life ;  and, 
whenever  that  life  has  been  so  rekindled  as 
^  present  the  spectacle  of  intense  and  glow- 
ing vitality,  unbelief  has  been  arrested  in  its 
Progress,  and  new  confidence  in  Christian 
Tttities  has  taken  possession  of  the  collective 
nund  of  the  community.  Such  faith — sincere, 
BO  doubt,  of  its  kind,  but  dead-sure— 9a 
existed  in  the  licentious  court  and  the  time- 


serving clergy  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  French 
infidelity  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
eminent  champions  of  infidelity  in  England 
and  Scotland,  during  the  same  century,  were 
nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  the  easy-going 
Erastianism  and  luke-warmness  of  the 
national  churches.  Its  tide  was  turned,  not 
by  the  masterly  and  unanswerable  defences 
of  Christianity  which  it  called  forth,  but  by 
the  infusion  of  spiritual  life,  alike  into  the 
establishments  and  the  dissenting  churches, 
under  the  auspices  of  Whitefield,  Wesley, 
and  their  coadjutors.  Men  ceased  to  doubt 
and  cavil  when  they  witnessed  a  faith  which 
indicated  a  profound,  active,  and  influential 
consciousness  of  its  contents. 

Similar  views  would  present  themselves 
throughout  Christendom,  and  in  every  period 
of  its  history.  At  the  present  moment,  you 
might  go  from  place  to  place,  and  in  each 
community,  in  and  around  every  congrega- 
tion, you  would  find  that  the  amount  and 
strength  of  belief  on  the  part  of  those  not 
within  the  circle  of  professed  Christian  ex- 
perience bear  a  very  close  proportion  to  the 
inwardness  and  energy  of  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  women :  the  quiescent,  worldly, 
and  formalistic  church  being  surrounded  by 
people  who  either  avow  their  scepticism,  or 
do  not  think  the  subject  of  sufficient  import- 
ance for  them  to  take  any  cognizance  of  it ; 
the  living  church,  surrounded  by  those  who 
give  religion  their  assent,  respect,  and  honour, 
and  lie  open  to  influences  that  may  win 
them  to  sincere  discipleship.  This  principle 
underlies  all  successful  revivalism.  Nothing 
can  be  done  outside  of  the  Church,  till  its 
inward  life  is  renewed.  The  sole  error  of 
revivalism  is  that  it  seeks  to  make  occasional 
and  paroxysmal  that  which  ought  to  be 
constant  and  perennial;  for  did  the  light 
shine  as  it  ought  and  might  always  in  the 
heart  of  the  Church,  it  would  be  seen 
all  the  time,  and  there  would  be  no 
pause  in  the  accession  of  those  who,  seeing 
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it,    would  give  glory  to  their  Father  in 
Heaven. 

Nor  is  the  conviction  thus  produced 
mere  feeling.  It  hafl  a  logical  basis.  In- 
tuition is  a  valid  argument  to  those  who 
have  not  attained  to  it.  Even  objective 
intuition  is  so.  It  is  constantly  ad- 
mitted in  other  departments  than  religion. 
Of  those  who  learn  and  implicitly  believe 
the  truths  of  science,  of  astronomy  for  in- 
stance, by  far  the  greater  number  do  not 
occupy  a  position  in  which  they  can  have  a 
clear  scientific  consciousness  of  them.  Were 
these  truths  in  the  minds  of  their  repre- 
sentative men  mere  hypotheses,  they  would 
be  no  more  than  hypotheses  to  other  intel- 
ligent persons.  But  we  take  them  on  larust 
and  believe  them  without  a  question,  be- 
cause we  are  assured  by  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  their  investigation  that 
they  are  so  related  to  one  another  and  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  that  they 
cannot  but  be  true.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  similarly  impressed  by  the  clear 
vision  of  religious  truth,  which  has  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  greatest  minds  of  these 
Christian  ages.  It  is  of  no  small  worth  to 
an  intellect  of  feebler  grasp  that  to  such 
men  as  Milton,  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke, 
Pascal,  and  a  host  beside  that  might  be 
named,  Christianity  has  seemed  self-evident, 
shining  in  its  own  unborrowed  light,  inca- 
pable of  being  obscured  by  doubt  or  cavil. 
These  men,  indeed,  believed  with  the  heart 
no  less  than  with  the  intellect ;  but  their 
mere -intellectual  intuition  is  of  itself  an 
independent  ground  of  argument.  They 
were  men  in  whom  feeling  could  not  have 
preceded  or  produced  belief,  as  in  many 
lesser  minds.  The  eyes  of  their  under- 
standing were  wide  open.  They  had  before 
them  the  grounds  of  unbelief ;  they  could 
see  round  and  through  the  objects  of  their 
faith;  and  that  their  faith  was  clear  as 
sight  and  impregnable  to  doubt,  may  well 
give  reassurance  to  intellects  of  less  keen  and 
comprehensive  vision. 


But,  above  all,  subjective  intuition  fii'- 
nishes  valid  ground  for  belief.    IHieChristaaD 
camp  presents,  indeed,  not  an  homogeneous 
aspect,  but  unnumbered  rival  hosts,  often 
turning  their  arms   against   one   another 
rather  than  against    the  common  enemy. 
Yet  there  are  points  of  view  from  which 
their  differences  are  merged,  their  enmities 
harmonized.    There  are  certain  traits  whidi 
are  common  to  the  best  men  of  all  sects. 
The  definition  of  the  Christian  spirit  and 
life  given  by  one  would  be  accepted  by  aU. 
The  same  manuals  of  practical  piety  are  in 
the  hands  of  all.    The  same  Christian  lyiics 
are  sung  with  equal  fervour  in  sanctuaries 
that  stand   over   against   each  other  like 
Zion  and  Qerizim.    To  the  prayers  of  each 
all  would  add  a  hearty  amen.    Were  they 
brought  together,  forbidden  the  use  of  tech- 
nical phraseology,  and  induced  to  utter  in 
the  simplest  language  their  several  modes 
of  consciousness  as  to  what  Christ  had  done 
for    them,  their   duty  to  Grod,  to  Christ, 
to  man,  their   abnegation  of  self-depend- 
ence, their  trust  in   a  divine  redemption, 
their  hope  full  of  immortality,  there  would 
be  no  Babel-like  confusion  of  tongues^  as 
when  they  parade  their  distinctive  dogmas, 
but  a  sweet  consent  and  heavenly  harmony. 
Now  those  who  would  thus  with  one  heart 
and  voice  reveal  a  common  consciousneas 
are  the  foremost   men  in  the  esteem  of 
their  fellow-men,  the  leaders  in  all  good 
works, — those  whose  lives  are  confessedly 
pure,    true,    faithful,    generous,   holy.     Is 
there    not   in    the    united    tesdxnony  of 
such  men  of  all  ages,  nations,  and  sects, 
evidence  of  no  mean  worth  to  that  whidi 
they  all  affirm ;  namely,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Sent  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  men,  tha 
Source  of  all  excellence,  the  Inspirer  of  all 
virtue,  the  Way  to  the  Father,  the  incarnate 
Truth,  the  eternal  Life  made  manifest  ? 

As  in  thought  I  take  my  stand  outside  of 
the  Church,  of  any  church,  I  am  profoundly 
moved  by  the  unanimity  of  this  doud  of 
witnesses.     Supposing  myself  not  even  in 
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the  hnmblest  measare  a  partaker  of  their 
consciousness^  I  see  eyidently  that  it  is  in 

them  not  mere  belief,  but  consciousness; 
that  they  are  in  their  inmost  souls  so  identi- 
fied with  Christ  that  yoa  cannot  separate 
them  from  him,  with  his  Gospel  that  you 
cannot  wrest  it  from  their  hearts ;  that  to 
them,  literally,  *'  to  live  is  Christ."  I  most 
belieye  that  which  is  so  interwoven  with  their 
vhole  being  a  reality,  even  though  it  have 
ziot  become  a  reality  to  me.  I  must  give 
my  afisent,  though  I  be  not  yet  ready  to  give 
m J  consent  The  elect  spirits  of  my  race 
cannot  be  the  slaves  of  a  puerile  superstition. 
Falsitjr  and  delusion  cannot  bear  the  noblest 
fruits  that  have  ever  ripened  on  earthly 
ground.  Their  lives  give  to  their  testimony 
a  confirmation  which  I  cannot  disallow. 
Their  manifest  consciousness  must  constrain 
my&ith.  The  Grospel  which  they  profess 
oot  to  believe,  but  to  know  as  the  truth,  has 
Foved  itself  to  and  in  them  "  the  power  of 
God  onto  salvation"  from  folly  and  sin; 
and  can  I  doubt  that  the  salvation  is  divine 
and  everlasting,  as  they  believe  it  to  be  ? 

We  thus  see  that  as  to  intuition  science 
ttd  Christianity  occupy  the  same  ground, 
vith  this  advantage  on  the  side  of  Chris- 
tiaiuty,  that  the  intuition  is  more  intimate 
^  rital,  permeating  the  whole  being, 
ooolding  the  character,  and  manifestuig  its 
^ty  and  inteimity  in  the  life  to  which  it 
gires  aim,  direction,  and  end.  How  then, 
^m  the  outer  circle,  can  I  accept  the  in- 
^tions  of  scientific  men,  and  reject  those 
^  Christian  men?  Or  if  I  can  with  my 
own  inward  vision  gain  some  clear  and  self- 
evidencing  views  of  scientific  truth,  and  at 
^e  same  time  trust  that  I  have  some  mea- 
^Te  of  insight,  independent  of  and  above 
^^tcnial  proof,  into  Christian  verities^  how 
^^  I  yield  credence,  as  I  must,  to  the 
f'^nner,  and  yet  sufifer  aught  of  incredulity 
<»donbt  to  obscure  the  latter  ? 

Thete  is  in  our  time  no  scepticism  as  to 
^cnce,  bat  only  too  willing  assent  to  what- 


ever purports  or  claims  to  be  science,  though 
only  in  the  form  of  postulates  or  hjrpotheses. 
The  estabUshed  truths  of  science  no  one  is 
so  bold  as  to  call  in  question.  Scientific 
truth  rests  on  the  joint  evidence  of  testimony, 
experiment,  and  intuition.  Christianity  has 
in  its  behalf  testimony  unequalled  in  its 
clearness,  fulness,  and  validity ;  experiment, 
in  a  vast  [diversity  of  forms,  in  numberless 
individual  instances,  and  in  the  history  of 
the  civilized  world  for  these  eighte^  centu- 
ries ;  and  professed  and  manifest  intuition, 
on  the  part  of  the  greatest  and  .best 
of  our  race  through  these  same  cen- 
turies, and  I  trust,  also,  in  the  minds  of  not 
a  few  who  have  listened  to  me,  and  have 
borne  witness  in  their  own  consciousness  to 
the  divine  worth  and  power  of  the  everlast- 
ing Gospel,  and  of  him  who  is  the  believer's 
hope.  Science  and  Christianity  rest  on  the 
same  foundations.  Let  no  one,  then,  sup- 
pose that  he  does  honour  to  Christianity  by 
jealousy  of  science.  Let  no  one  imagine 
that  he  serves  science  by  discrediting  Chris- 
tianity. They  are  equally  divine,  equally 
from  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  each  has 
essential  ministries  for  the  other.  Science 
illustrates  the  very  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  which  Christianity  proclaims ; 
while  Christianity  prepares  only  the  more 
generous  receptivity  for  the  truth  which 
God  has  written  on^  all  things  that  he  has 
mad&  May  we  not,  then,  join  in  the  prayer 
of  the  great  instaurator  of  the  inductive 
plulosc^hy?  ''This  also  we  humbly  and 
earnestly  beg, — ^that  human  things  may  not 
prejudice  such  as  are  divine;  neither  that 
from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense, 
and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light, 
anything  may  arise  of  incredulity  or  intel- 
lectual night  towards  divine  mysteries ;  but 
rather  that  by  our  minds  thoroughly  purged 
and  cleansed  from  fancy  and  vanity,  and  jret 
subject  and  perfectly  given  up  to  the  divine 
oracles,  there  may  be  given  unto  &ith  the 
things  that  are  fiuth's.". 
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|HE  first  volume  of  A.  Schone'B 
critical  edition  of  Eusebii  Chro- 
nicomm  lAbri  dm,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication ;  the  second  volume  was 
published  in  advance,  in  1866,  edited  hy 
Fetermann,  containing  Jerome's  Latin  edition 
of  the  Chronological'  Canons,  and  a  Latin 
translation  of  an  Armenian  version  of  the 
same.  The  first  volume  will  contain  all  the 
other  versions,  and  fragments  from  various 
sources,  besides  several  ancient  works,  illus- 
trating the  Chronological  Canons,  derived 
from  all  the  known  sources,  with  collection, 
of  manuscripts,  euch  as  the  Armenian  and 
Latin  Series  Begum ;  a  Syriac  epitome  from 
the  British  Museum;  a  Greek  CKrowgropAy, 
first  edited  by  Cardinal  Mai ;  and  an  Ex- 
cerptor  Latiaus  Barbarus,  so  called  by 
Scaliger,  not  re-edited  since  his  times. 

Leopold  von  Ranke  is  engaged  in  preparing 
for  publication  the  memoirs  of  the  well-known 
German  minister.  Von  Hardenberg.  These 
documents,  which  refer  more  especially  to 
the  events  of  1805-180G,  and  the  leading 
men  who  participated  in  them,  were,  on  the 
death  of  the  Count,  deposited  in  the  Prussian 
State  archives,  where  they  have  hitherto 
remained,  in  accordance  with  the  express 
injunctions  of  the  King,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
in.,  of  Prussia,  that  they  should  not  be  made 
"1  afler  an  interval  of  more  than 
(iury. 

[Weber,  author  of  the  well-known 

History,"  has  published  a  volnme 

ry  of  the  Reformation,"  con- 

'esays   on    the    Anabaptists,    the 

War,  the  reformation  in  popular 

Charlee  V.   and   Protestantism. 

ionsly  written  on  the  "  History 


of  the  Reformation  in  Great  Britain."  1S53. 
and  incorporates  parts  of  that  work  in  the 
present  volume. 

Dr.  Ernst  Bemheim,  on  "Lothaire  III. 
and  the  Concordat  of  Worms,"  gives  a  valu- 
able account  of  the  great  struggle  betitecn 
the  Church  and  the  Empire  on  the  subject 
of  investitures,  ending  in  the  Concordat  of 
Worms,  between  Henry  V.  and  Pope  Calixtus, 
A.D.  1122.  Dr.  Bemheim  shows  how  this 
treaty  was  understood  and  carried  out  by 
Lothaire  III.,  successor  of  Henry  V.,  and 
contributes  to  the  understanding  of  this 
vital  question.  This  Concordat,  like  many 
subsequent  ones,  was  a  compromise  and  on 
armistice.  The  same  question,  essentially, 
is  now  up  between  the  German  Empire  and 
the  Papacy. 

Theologiacke  Btttdten  vnd  Kritiken.  Fart 
I.,  18TG. — The  first  article  is  a  continuatioQ 
and  conclusion  of  Prof.  Eostlin's  admirable 
essay  on  the  "  Proofe  of  the  Being  of  God." 
Having  previously  disposed  of  the  so-called 
ontological  proof,  whose  validi^  he  ques- 
tions, he  here  takes  up  the  coemoli^cal, 
the  teleological,  the  moral,  and  the  other 
arguments.  His  analysis  and  statement  of 
the  cosmological  proof  is  especially  no(«- 
worthy.  He  puts  the  teleological  in  a  right 
point  of  view  against  recent  objections.  The 
only  notable  deficiency  in  his  whole  discus- 
sion is  in  respect  to  his  non-appreciation  <<l 
the  value  and  force  of  the  ontological  proof, 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole  argument. 
The  combinatioR  of  Uie  ontological  with  the 
other  arguments,  g^ves  the  whole  chain,  or 
circle,  of  evidence.  Neither  the  ontologies), 
nor  the  teleological  is,  by  itself,  sufficient. 
Each  supplies  what  the  other  lacks.  Such  3 
thorough  discussion  as  that  of  EostliD  ought 
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to  be  made  accessible  to  the  English  reading 
pablic.  The  other  articles  of  the  review 
are,  Botermund  on  Ephraim  and  Golgotha ; 
Schnm  on  a  Quedlinburg  Fragment  of  an 
Illuminated  Itala,  with  a  fac-^mile  ;  Rosch 
on  King  Phnl ;  and  reviews  of  Voigt's 
"Fundamental  Dogmatics ;"  and  Von  der 
Goltz's  "Fundamental  Truths  of  Christi- 
anity''—both  of  the  latter  works  illustrating 
the  apologetic  character  which  Christian 
theology  is  now  taking  in  Qermany. 

Jahrhucher  f,  deutsche  T/ieologie,  III., 
1875.— 1.  Weizsacker.  Reminiscences  of  Dr. 
Christian  Palmer — an  affectionate  and 
worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  true 
Christian  scholar.  2.  Sieffert,  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter  on  the  Sufferings  and  Death 
of  Christ  in  Relation  to  Salvation.  3. 
Wagenmann,  Thoughts  on  the  Prologue  to 
John's  Gospel.  4.  Prince  Louis  Solms,  Re- 
Qiarks  on  some  Passages  of  the  Gospel  of 
<'^hD.  5.  Sander^  Historical  Introduction 
to  the  Smalcald  Articles.  Among  the  notices, 
special  attention  is  given  to  Prof  Lorimer's 
tecent  work  on  John  Knox  and  the  Church 
of  England,  which  has  been  too  little  appre- 
ciated in  England. 

Ztitschr^ft  /.  d.  lutherische  Theologie, 
fart  I.,  1876.— Dr.  Klostermann  defends 
f^h  xl — ^Ixvi,  as  a  genuine  work  of  the 
5ame  prophet  who  wrote  the  first  half  of  the 
prophecy.  Pr.  DeUtzsch,  in  a  "Biblical 
Study  on  '  Nothing/  "  contends  that  in  the 
Bille  nothing  is  non-being,  in  contrast  with 
6od  who  is  the  fulness  of  being ;  and  that 
^  Bible  nowhere  teaches  that  anything 
ttat  is,  can,  or  does  become  nothing.  K. 
Enzel's  article  on  "  The  Biblical  Doctrine 
^  Election,  with  a  comparison  of  the  views 
of  Augustine,  Luther,  and  Calvin,"  written 
from  the  Lutheran  standpoint,  contains  a 
9)od  selection  of  historic^  material  He 
^^on  that  Luther  held  even  the  sttpralap- 
*»*»»  view  of  the  doctrine  of  election. 

Zeitsckrift  f.  die  wissenscha/tliche  Theo- 
hie.     Part  UL,  IV.,  1875.      Waldemar 


Sonntag,  The  Essence  of  Fanaticism.  A. 
Hilgenfeld  (the  editor),  on  Ritschl's  Repre- 
sentation of  the  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation and  Atonement,  an  able  and  thorough 
review,  showing  somd  of  the  defects  in 
Ritschl's  interpretation  of  the  biblical  view 
of  the  doctrine.  A.  Thoma,  Justin's  Literary 
Relation  to  Paul  and  to  the  Gospel  of  John 
— ^two  articles  of  importance  in  reference 
to  the  controversy  now  going  on  in  England 
on  this  subject,  raised  by  the  rash  specu- 
lations of  the  work  called  "Supernatural 
Religion;"  Thoma  allows  that  Justin  knew 
the  Gospel,  though  he  does  not  name  its 
author ;  and  his  theoiy  is,  that  Justin  con- 
sidered it  as  belonging  to  "  Christian  Gnosis," 
and  not  to  Christian  history — a  somewhat 
violent  hypothesis.  C.  Siegfried,  The  Jewish 
Hellenism  in  its  Historical  Growth,  with  a 
criticism  of  the  latest  work  upon  it.  A. 
Hilgenfeld,  in  a  criticism  of  a  work  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  by  Hoekstra,  a 
Dutch  writer,  defends  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle,  as  he  has  before  done.  He  also 
reviews  "  Supernatural  Religion"  with  some 
sympathy,  but  takes  the  author  to  task  for 
several  of  his  heedless  assumptions  and 
theories. 

As  reported  in  the  Neue  Evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung,  the  Director  of  Missions, 
Dr.  Wangemann,  in  a  pamphlet  recently 
published,  finds  no  less  than  twelve  errors  in 
the  addresses  and  writings  of  Mr.  PearsaU 
Smith,  in  Germany,  England,  etc.,  viz :  the 
doctrine  of  the  Higher  Life  has  no  basis  in 
the  Scriptures ;  the  evangelical  doctrine  of 
Justification  is  dishonoured  by  the  position, 
that  it  only  leads  to  a  lower  stage  of  the 
Christian  life ;  his  views  of  Sin,  and  of 
original  Sin,  are  superficial ;  that  one  can 
livewithout sin, is  self-deception;  heleavesno 
place  for  repentance,  daily  sorrow  for  sin,  in 
those  who  live  in  this  higher  life;  the 
Scriptures  do  not  promise  constant  joy  to 
the  believer ;  the  church  is  not  rightly  ap- 
preciated as  a  means  of  grace  and  a  divine 
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kingdom ;  in  insisting  apon  immediate 
sanctification  there  is  impatience  with  the 
ways  of  God ;  the  miimtiy  and  sactaments 
are  undervalued  or  ignored ;  Smith's  inter- 
pretations of  the  Bible  are  often  fanciful 
and  forced,  etc.  He  calls  it "  a  new  Method- 
ism, not  of  high-strung  repentance,  but  of 
high-strung  joy."  The  Kirchenzeitung  adds, 
that  Mr.  Smith  also  virtually  annuls  the 
co-working  of  man  in  sanctiEication,  makes 
him  entirely  passive ;  he  lets  "  Christ  do  all 
and  answer  for  all."  ''  The  Lord  would  not 
have  us  be  agents,  but  instruments,"  says 
one  of  his  followers.  Some  of  these  errors 
and  loose  expressions  rest  upon  incon- 
sistencies, but  there  is  room  for  criticism  as 
to  the  fundamental  theory.  Faith,  doubt- 
less, works  in  sanctification,  but  not  in  just 
the  way  it  does  in  justification ;  in  the  latter 
it  is  once,  and  once  for  all.  In  respect  to 
Perfection,  Mr.  Smith  is  undoubtedly  in- 
consistent. He  shows,  throughout,  the  lack 
of  theological  training. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  Edited  by  Prof. 
Von.  Sybel.  Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  1875. 
Part  I  contains  an  article  by  Carl  Von 
Noorden,  ''  On  the  More  Recent  History  of 
Spain  ;  and  a  review,  by  Ludwig  Geiger,  of 
the  latest  works  on  Humanism.  The  pub- 
lications noticed  by  the  latter,  are  mainly 
contributions  to  the  biography  of  the  leaders 
of  the  humanic  movement,  Petrarch,  for 
example,  in  Italy  and  the  brilliant  circle  of 
scholars  at  the  court  of  Lorenso  the  Mag- 
nificent ;  Sir  Thomas  More  and  John  Oolet, 
in  England;  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin,  in 
(xermany ;  and  many  lesser  lights.  In  this 
number  is  also  to  be  found  the  Report  of  the 
15th  Meeting  of  the  Historical  Commission 
of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Part  II  contains  :  "  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
and  the  Contest  of  Succession  in  Jillich," 
by  Martin  Philippson;  "History  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
Columbia,"  by  H.  A.  Schumacher;  an 
article    on    ''Thomas    Aquinas,"    notices 


the  recent  publications  of   Baumann  and 
Thomes ;  and    ''  Pope  Alexander   VI.  and 
his  daughter,  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  by  Moritz 
Brosch,  reviewing   Gregorovius'  ''Lucrezia 
Borgia,  from  Documents  and  Correqwndenoe 
of  her  Own  Time."    Part  III  is  exceptionally 
rich   in  articles  embodying  the  results  of 
original  investigation.    Reinhold  Rohricht 
contributes  "The  Preparations  in  the  Oc- 
cident for  the  Third  Great  Crusade ;"  Dr. 
Sauerland  writes  the  history  of  "  Gregoiy 
XII.,  from  his  Election  to   the  Treaty  of 
Marseilles;"   and  F.   H.   Reusch   corrects 
many  of  the  errors  of  previous  writers  in 
an  account  of  "  The  Trial  of  Galileo."   T\m 
number  has,  also,  a  review  of  the  latest 
publications  of  the  Swiss  Historical  Societies, 
by  Von  Enonan.    Von  Hoist,  the  author  o| 
"  Verfassung  und  Demokratie  in  den  Vere- 
inigten  Staaten,"  contributes  to  the  literaiy| 
notices  rather  a  sharp  review  of  the  tenth 
volume  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Unitedj 
States.    He  accuses  the  historian  of  wrii 
with  a  "  Tendenz."    The  number  closes  m 
the  report  of  the  Central  Direction  of  th 
Monumenta   GermaniaB,    in    Berlin.      Ap^ 
pended  to  Parts  I  and  3,  will  be  found 
catalogue  of  the  historical  publications  oi 
the  year  1874,  in  Europe  and  America, 
special  reprint  firom  Dr.  Muldener's   K 
liotheca  Historica. 


France. 


The  Retme  des  deux  Mondes,  Nov.  I.  Con 
taining  an  admirable  article  by  M.  B.  Caio 
of  the  French  Academy,  on  the  Ethics  o 
Evolutionism,  as  found  in  the  leading  Enghsl 
writers  of  this  school — ^Darwin,  Berber 
Spencer,  and  others.  M.  Caro  is  one  of  tb 
chief  representatives  of  the  "^iritaal  school' 
of  philosophy  in  France,  and  he  subjects  t< 
a  keen  analysis  the  methods  and  principle 
of  the  materializing  evolutionists,  statiiij 
them  fairly,  and  refuting  them  with  precision 
He  shows  how  the  doctrine  of  the  develop 
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ment  of  force  annuls  all  moral  distinctions 
and  all  natural  rights.  The  theory,  as  its 
advocates  avow,  would  lead,  under  the  law 
of  natural  selection,  to  the  propagation  only 
of  those  of  sound  minds  and  bodies,  and  all 
others  must  be  excluded  firom  the  marriage 
state  The  wh<de  end  and  aim  will  be  the 
enjoyment  of  life.  Legislation  must  be  en- 
forced against  the  marriage  of  "  those  feeble 
in  mind  and  body,  those  who  are  poor  and 
veak ;"  the  race  is  to  be  propagated  on  the 
principles  of  stock-breeding.  What  then 
becomes  of  sympathy.  Christian  love,  human 
lighia?  The  only  right  is  might ;  the  one 
law  of  progress  is  sexual  and  natural  selec- 
tion- "Who  knows  if,  in  such  a  society, 
Pascal,  the  feeble  and  suffmng,  could  obtain 
the  right  of  existence  and  of  genius?"  But 
the  true  principle  of  morality  is  love.  "  It 
seeks  to  elevate  all,  through  and  by  their 
safferingB  and  evila"  "And  when  it  has 
succeeded  it  has  done  more  and  better  than 
the  science  of  evolution,  which  only  follows 
and  imitates  nature.  Love  is  like  art — ^it 
does  not  imitate  nature,  it  transforms  it. 
As  a  sculptor  takes  a  block  of  stone  and  im- 
prints upoo  ik  the  likeness  of  his  thoughts, 
^  charity  takes  suffering  humanity,  it  chisels 
it— if  I  may  so  say,  it  transfigures  it — ^by 
imprinting  upon  it  a  superior  beauty,"  etc. 
M.  Caro  also  argues  the  question  in  its  bear- 
i^  on  the  democracy  of  the  future,  and 
the  result  of  its  adoption  upon  political  and 
)^)ciallife. 

M.  Ganneau  announces  that  the  work  of 
<^pleting  the  fiimous  Moabite  Inscription 
about  King  Mesha  is  nearly  completed,*  and 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  completion  has 
teen  aonooxioecL 


that  it  will  soon  be  published  in  full.  A  part 
of  the  ''right  angle,"  he  says,  has  been  re- 
covered, and  gives  the  commencement  of 
three  lines,  this  being  "almost  the  only 
part"  which  could  be  satisfactorily  de- 
termined. "  There  are  also  two  small 
fragments,  the  position  of  which  is  un- 
certain." 

M.  F.  Lenormant's  (the  eminent  historian) 
The  Primitive  Language  of  Chatdea  and 
the  Turanian  Idioms,  is  said  to  be ''  an  epoch- 
making  work,"  settling  the  position  of  the 
Accadian  language,  viz.  that  spoken  by  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  and  pre- 
served in  the  cuneiform  characters. 

A  new  periodical.  The  Philosophical  Re- 
view,  ia  announced  by  Messrs.  BaLUi^re, 
edited  by  M.  Bibot  (author  of  the  work  on 
Heredity,  translated,  and  published  both  in 
England  and  America),  with  the  aid  of 
Caro,  Janet,  Wundt,  Bain,  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  others.  This  list  of  contributors  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  new  Review  will  be 
eclectic,  so  Caf  as  its  contributors  go. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  journals  are 
published  in  Paris,  thus  classified:  Theo- 
logical, 53 ;  jurisprudence,  63  ;  geography 
and  history,  10 ;  entertaining  reading,  56 ; 
public  instruction  and  education,  25 ;  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  linguistic,  ethnography, 
and  bibliography,  53 ;  painting,  11 ;  photo- 
graphy, 2 ;  architecture,  8 ;  archsBology,  5 ; 
music,  17  ;  the  stage,  7 ;  fashions,  61 ;  in- 
dustrial, 78 ;  medicine,  etc.,  69 ;  science,  47 ; 
military  and  naval  art,  23 ;  agriculture,  18; 
various  subjects,  12.  The  number  of  po- 
litical dailies  is  37,  and  that  of  political 
reviews,  11. 
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HE  STRUGGLE  FOR  ETER- 
NAL LIFE:  or,  TU  Imrnor- 
tality  of  the  Just,  and  the 
Chradiujil  Extinction  of  the  Wicked.  By 
E.  Petavel,  D.D.  With  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.  London  : 
Eellaway  &  Co.,  10,  Warwick  Lane. 

In  view  of  the  conflict  now  raging  between 
the  assailants  and  adherents  of  the  old7 
fashioned  idea  of  immortality,  we  much 
wish  that  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  or 
some  other  publisher,  would  issue  a  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Leonhard  Schneider's  remark- 
able work  on  the  subject.*  The  author,  a 
learned  Roman  Catholic,  has  produced  a 
work  which  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  in- 
formation on  the  great  and  important 
question  with  which  it  deals.  For  ourselves 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  advocates 
of  the  "  Life  in  Christ "  theory,  much  as 
we  admire  their  sincerity  and  earnestness 
are,  theologically,  phdosophically,  and 
ethically,  on  the  wrong  track.  As  Martensen 
sa3rs  {Christian  Dogmatics,  page  453)  "  they 
confound  the  distinct  conceptions  of  im- 
mortality and  salvation. "  Martensen  adds, 
"  It  is  wholly  unavailing  to  call  in  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  everlasting  death,  as 
if  it  gave  confirmation  to  this  theory  of 
anmhilation ;  for  by  everlasting  death 
Scripture  does  not  mean  absolute  destruction, 
but  misery,  the  conscious,  self-conscious 
death."  Yet  the  advocates  of  this  theory 
assume  that  Scripture  does  mean  by  ever- 
lasting death  absolute  destruction  and 
nothing  else,  although  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  do  not  carry  the  idea  of 
utter  and  complete  extinction  as  has  been 
often  shown.  But  we  regret  to  say  that 
most  of  the  books  in  defence  of  this  theory, 
that  have  come  under  our  notice,  abound  in 
assumptions.  To  speak  of  nothing  more, 
witness  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostolic 
fathers,  as  a  body,  and  the  "  best "  of  the 

*  Die  UiuierbliclikeitBidee  im  Glauben  und  in  der 
Philoflophie  der  Volker : — "  The  Idea  of  Immortality 
in  the  Faith  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Nations  " 


post-apostolic  fathers,  are  claimed;  and 
witness  also  the  account  which  is  given  of 
the  ori^n  of  the  commonly  received  doctrine 
in  the  Uhristian  Church.  Professor  Bardett 
declares  that  the  theory  of  extinction  is  in 
conflict  with  the  unanimous  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures  by  all  classes  of  men  for 
eighteen  centuries,  that  heretics,  sceptics, 
and  Christians  have  been  as  one  in  this 
matter,  and  that  what  is  now  vaunted  as 
the  ancient  faith  ''is  purely  a  modem 
vagary."  Those  who  desire  to  see  what  has 
been  said  in  support  of  this  theory  will  find 
it,  in  a  small  compass,  in  the  little  book 
named  above.  But  we  advise  the  reader  not 
to  be  too  much  influenced  by  strong  state- 
ments or  a  show  of  learning.  The  title  is 
singular — "  The  Struggle  for  Life,"  strangely 
reminding  us  of  the  Darwinian  theoiy. 
Would  the  author  apply  the  law  of  "  Natural 
Selection,"  or,  as  it  is  called  by  odiers,  "The 
Survival  of  the  Fittest,"  to  explain  the 
salvation  of  men  ?  We  regret  to  observe  the 
name  of  Mr.  Dale  associated  with  "the  miser- 
able doctrine  of  annihilation."  Assuredly 
science  knows  nothing  of  such  a  doctrine, 
neither,  we  think,  does  the  Bibla 


The  Life  of  Gideon  Ouseiey.  By  the 
Rbv.  W.  Arthur,  M.A.  London :  Wedeyan 
Conference  Office. 

Church  history  has  few  clusters  so 
morally  grand  as  that  which  relates  to  the 
labours  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers  in 
Ireland.  Nor  is  there  in  all  thatbimdof 
apostolic-spirited  men  a  more  illustrions 
name  than  that  of  Ouseley,  We  are  glad 
that  the  abiding  memorial  of  his  life  was 
committed  to  Mr.  Arthur,  for  he  has  done 
his  work  wisely  and  well,  allowing  the  mis- 
sionary himself,  as  far  as  possible  to  tell  his 
own  story,  and  yet  putting  all  into  a 
small  compass.  We  hope  that  this  memorial 
of  the  "  apostle  of  Ireland,"  as  Ouseley  has 
been  called,  will  be  read  far  beyond  ihe  pre- 
cincts of  Methodism. 


King  Edward  the  Sixth  on  the  Stq>re- 
macy.    The  French  original  and  an  Engli^ 
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transIatioiL  With  his  Discourse  on  the 
fiefonnation  of  abuses ;  and  a  few  brief 
notices  of  his  life,  education  and  death. 
Edited  by  Robbet  Potts,  M.  A.  Cambric^ge : 
William  Metcalfe. 

We  have  space  only  to  notice  this  little 
Tolame  as  a  literary  curiosity. 


The  Paraclete :  An  Essay  on  the  person- 
ality and  ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with 
^m  reference  to  current  discussions.  By 
Joseph  Parkkb,  D.D.,  Second  Edition. 
London :  Henry  S.  King  &  Co. 

When  this  work  first  appeared  we  spoke 
of  it  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  (see 
Tluological  Quarterly  for  1875,  p.  159,) 
and  a  second  and  more  careful  reading  has 
enliaDced  our  estimate  of  its  importance  and 
Talue.  We  think  there  are  few  living 
ministers  who  could  have  produced  such  a 
work,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  the 
author  on  the  reception  it  has  met  with 
from  the  press  and  the  public.  We  observe 
that  in  this  new  edition,  Dr.  Parker  has 
wisely  availed  himself  of  some  critical 
suggestions  on  one  or  two  points. 


A  Chronological  and  Geographical  Intro- 
dudion  to  the  Life  of  Christ,  By  Cn,  En. 
Caspabi.  From  the  original  German  work  ; 
revised  by  the  Author.  Translated,  with 
additional  Notes,  by  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.A. 
Biinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

This  work  addresses  itself  to  the  conside- 
lotion  of  history  and  chronology,  geography 
^d  topography,  to  establish  the  authenticit;y 
^f  the  Gospel  records,  to  harmonize  their 
contents,  and  to  show  their  agreement  with 
contemporary  historical  literature.  The 
learned  author  has  accomplished  his  task 
^th  great  carefulness,  caution^  and  clear- 
ly. It  is  a  masterly  work,  and  although 
not  a  ''Life  of  Christ,''  is  indispensable  to 
the  student,  for  it  deals  with  those  minutir 
^d  humbler  points  of  the  Grospel  records 
which  "Lives of  Christ"  and  Commentaries 
scarcely  ever  touch,  and  yet  which  modem 
ccepti(^  criticism  is  not  slow  to  lay  hold  of 
to  produce  doubt  and  disquiet. 


Credentials  of  Christianity.  A  course  of 
l^^ctures  delivered  at  the  re<^uest  of  the 
Umstian  Evidence  Society.    With  a  Preface 


by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby.    London :  Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton. 

These  lectures,  six  in  number,  are  by  men 
of  well-known  ability,  and  are  the  result  of 
much  learning  and  thoughtful  examination 
of  the  subjects  treated  of.  They  represent 
far  more  scholarship  and  patient  study 
than  a  cursory  reader  would  suppose.  We 
strongly  recommend  them,  not  only  for  their 
matter,  which  is  miUtum  in'parvo,  but  for 
the  admirable  spirit  of  candour  and  charity 
which  pervades  them. 


Commenting  and  Commentaries:  Two 
Lectures  addressed  to  the  Students  of  the 
Pastor's  College,  Metropolitan  TabemcLcle, 
together  with  a  Catalogue  of  Biblical  Com- 
mentaries and  Expositions,  By  C-  H. 
Spurqbon,  President.  London  :  Passmore 
and  Alabaster. 

Of  course  eveiybody  knows  that  Mr. 
Spurgeon  feeds  daintily,  but  few,  we  think, 
will  have  suspected  that  his  "  bill  of  fare" 
is  so  extensive  as  this  volume  discloses.  Here 
is  a  list  of  1437  works,  all  more  or  less  in  the 
Commentary  line,  representing  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  nearly 
all  a  notice  is  appended,  giving  in  a  few, 
pithy,  and  sometimes  humorous  sentences, 
such  an  estimate  of  eachasisintended  to  guide 
the  students  of  the  Pastor's  College,  and 
all  others  who  have  confidence  in  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  opinions  ;  for  in  most  cases  the 
notices  are  the  result  of  his  own  careful 
reading  and  examination.  But  what  sur- 
prises us  even  more  than  this  exhibition  of 
literary  labour  is  the  character  of  the 
notices.  For  as  Mr.  Spur^eon  is  an  uncom- 
promising Calvinist  (at  least  so  we  have 
always  understood),  and  an  equally  uncom- 

E remising  Baptist  (we  believe  he  once  called 
imself  a  Baptist  to  the  back-bone),  we  had 
no  idea  that  he  was  accustomed  to  rise  so  far 
above  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical  sur- 
roundings as  to  read  and  appreciate  some  of 
the  works  included  in  this  catalogue.  Upon 
the  whole  we  think  his  recorded  judgments 
of  the  different  works  passed  under  review 
are  faithful  and  true,  although  as  might 
have  been  expected  some  of  the  great  German 
Commentators  are  not  savoury  enough  for 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  We  are  amazed  that  amidst 
all  his  other  work,  he  should  have  found 
time  (and  we  are  thankful  that  he  found 
strength)  to  undertake  and  perform  such  a 
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piece  of  herculean  toil  as  this  book  repre- 
sents, and  we  sincerely  hope  that  his  labours 
will  be  adequately  appreciated  and  rewarded. 
We  would  particularly  call  attention  to 
Lecture  2,  so*  wise  and  practical  in  its  coun- 
sels. Altogether,  we  believe  that  such  a 
half-crown's  worth  of  safe  and  useful  infor- 
mation on  "Commenting  and  Commentaries" 
has  never  been  before  offered,  and  with 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  author  and 
publisher  we  give  this  book  our  hearty 
recommendation. 


Moses:  A  Biblical Stuch.  By  J.  J.  Van 
OosTBRZEE,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  James  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Edinburgh :  T. 
and  T.  Clark. 

A  work  of  great  spiritual  insight  and 
beauty :  most  instructive  and  helpfuL 

J%e  Church  and  the  Cherubim;  or,  the 
Glory  qf  the  Saints.  By  the  Rbv.  James 
6.  Tanner,  M.A.    London:  Hatchards. 

The  author  regards  "The  Cherubim"  as 
symbolical  of  the  manifested  glorv  of  Christ, 
and  the  union  of  His  people  with  Him,  and 
of  their  gloiy  in  and  through  Him.  To  those 
who  love  this  kind  of  spiritualising,  this  work 
will  be  a  rich  treat. 


Principles  of  New  Testament  Quotation 
established  and  applied  to  Biblical  Science, 
By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Scott,  M.A.,  B.D. 
Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

The  Biblical  student  will  find  this  little 
work  very  useful.  It  condenses  much 
scholarship  and  wide  reading  into  a  small 
compass,  and  the  author's  own  judgments 
and  applications  of  the  results  are  most 
valilable.  

The  Expositor,  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Cox.  Vol.  2.  London  :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  ^ve  this 
volume  our  wannest  commendation.  A 
careful  studv  of  the  spirit  and  scope  of  its 
articles  can  hardly  fail  to  widen  and  elevate 
pulpit  teaching — ^a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for. 


Philosophy  of  the  Atonement,  and  other 
Sermons,  by  Wade  Robinson.  London : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

We  do  not  believe  a  *' philosophy/  of  the 
Atonement,"  in  its  God-ward  relation,  pos- 


sible to  man  in  this  world ;  and  we  think 
much  mischief  has  been  done  to  Christian 
faith  bv  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  set  forth  a  "philosophy"  with  authority. 
Of  course  no  objection  can  be  made  when  an 
independent  thinker  publishes  his  views,  for 
it  can  only  be  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  or 
to  help  those  who  may  be  endeavouring  to 
formulate  a  philosophy  for  themselves.  We 
know  how  tne  Atonement  operates  on  the 
mind  of  man,  but  how  it  operates  on  the 
mind  of  Grod  is  not  revealed.  The  fact  we 
know ;  the  modus  operandi  we  cannot  know. 
These  sermons  of  Mr.  Jlobinson  are  thought- 
ful, and  provocative  of  thought ;  and  al- 
though we  might  take  exception  to  some  of 
his  expressions,  we  have,  upon  the  whole, 
read  them  with  admiration  and  profit.  We 
much  like  the  discourses  he  has  added  under 
the  somewhat  indefinite  title  of  "  Other 
Sermons;"  and  the  "Fragments  of  Dis- 
couise  "  are,  many  of  them  at  least,  gems  of 
thought.  As  to  the  paper  read  before  the 
Congregational  Union,  on  "  The  Oxford  and 
Brighton  Conv^tion,"  it  opens  up  a  contro- 
versy into  which  we  cannot  enter,  save  to  call 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Bobinson  and  others 
who  think  with  him  to  the  article  in  this 
number  o{<)vlt  Quarterly,  entitled,  "To  whom 
does  Romans  vii.  7 — 25  apply?" 

The  Kingdom  qf  the  Heavens.  By  Frax  ci? 
John  B.  Hooper,  B.A.  London:  Hodder cV 
Stoughton. 

This  is  a  somewhat  buUr^  volume  closely 
printed,  the  primary  obje<%  of  which  is  to 
show  that  the  phi^,  ^^the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,"  denotes  not  (as  it  is  commonly 
said  to  do)  the  Church  or  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, but  the  Davidic  kin^om  foretold 
by  the  prophets — Ihe  millcnial  Messianic 
reign  on  earth  of  Christ  and  confessors  after 
His  second  advent,  conditionally  appointe*! 
to  t^ke  place  in  the  apostolic  age.  The^e 
are  the  author's  own  wOrds,  and  we  must 
give  him  credit  for  the  fact  that  he  h^^ 
spared  no  pains,  or  labour,  or  learning  tu 
prove  his  thesis.  Without  pronouncing  anv 
opinion  concerning  the  matter  or  manner  oi 
his  main  argument,  we  may  say  that  the 
work  here  and  there  contains  exegetical 
passages  of  great  value;  so  much  so  that, 
were  it  only  for  this  reason,  ministers  would 
do  well  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
this  volume. 
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By  Professor  Taylor  Lewis,  LL.D.y  ITnioii  College. 


N  a  feature  of  the  times  which  is 
most  dreaded  may  be  discovered 
ODO  of  the  chief  sources  of  hope 
for  the  cause  of  truth.  We  may  reverently 
thank  God  that  it  is  a  day  of  sharp  and 
ioevitable  issues.  The  most  sacred  truths, 
the  foulest  forms  of  error,  stand  face  to  face. 
Difficulties  in  religion  are  weakened,  or 
utterly  vanish,  when  we  see  what  immensely 
greater  difficulties  of  irreligion  our  yielding 
to  them  must  finally  involve.  Error  must 
develop  itself.  It  is  a  law  of  the  thinking 
soul,  as  sure,  as  steady  in  its  progress,  as 
certain  in  its  results,  as  any  alleged  evolu- 
tion of  the  physical  world.  Error  must 
develop  itself.  It  is  especially  true  of  re- 
ligious error.  It  has  no  tenacity,  no  holding- 
place.  It  cannot  stand  still ;  it  must  keep  on, 
wandering  farther  and  farther  from  the  light, 
until  it  comes  to  that  precipice  of  atheism 
beyond  whose  verge,  or  beneath  whose  verge 
lies  6  (6<fios  Tov  a-KOTOis  cts  rov  alQva^  "the  very 
blackness ~of -darkness  for  ever."  That  issue 
is  now  presenting  itself,  short  and  sharp.  The 
haze  which  has  covered  "  the  bridge  of  the 
war,''  as  Homer  calls  it, — ^that  has  rendered 
indistinct  and  confused  the  middle  ground 
of  the  battle-field — that  has  prevented  our 
^ng  truly  the  dividing  lines  of  the 
opposing  hosts — ^is  fast  clearing  up.  There 
i^  revealed  a  spectacle  that,  in  one  sense, 
may  indeed  be  called  appalling,  and  yet 
i>  fiill  of  encouragement  in  respect  to  the 
isiue  of  the  great  conflict.  Natural  re- 
ligion is  gone ;  the  old  forms  of  deism  have 
departed ;  difficulties  of  Scripture,  questions 
of  inspiration  and  canonicity  are  thrown 
into  the  background ;  pantheism  has  dropped 


its  mask  ;  apparent  extremes  have  come 
together ;  a  false  spiritualism  is  found  to  be 
but  a  spectre  of  the  grossest  materialism. 
The  mirage  is  dissolving ;  the  ghosts  have 
fled ;  and  now  there  stand  directly  con- 
fronting each  other,  the  two  mighty  foes  that 
all  along  through  all  the  illusions,  and  all 
the  obscurities  of  the  darkened  battle-field, 
have  been  the  only  real  antagonists.  On  the 
one  side  stands  Christianity,  the  old  Chris- 
tianity, the  only  Christianity  that  has  ever 
had  power  for  the  souls  of  men;  on  the 
other,  blank  atheism,  with  all  the  appalling 
desolation  that  connects  itself  with  the 
thought  of  a  godless  world.  As  thus  pre- 
sented, we  cannot  doubt  the  final  result. 
Our  greatly  disordered  humanity  is,  indeed, 
full  of  paradoxes.  The  Apostle's  charge  is 
true.  There  is  something  in  man's  moral 
condition  that  makes  painful  the  thought  of 
a  personal  God  when  brought  very  nigh  the 
soul.  How  to  preserve  something  of .  the 
theistic  idea,  and  yet  avoid  this  disturbing 
moral  consciousness,  has  been  the  problem 
ever  since  Adam  "hid  himself  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  God  in  the  trees  of  the 
Garden."  All  history  has  shown  how  from 
this  effort  came  nature-worship,  pantheism, 
thence  polytheism  and  foul  idolatry.  In 
this  fallen  and  falling  tendency,  the  divine 
idea  is  ever  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
formed on  the  one  hand,  or  dimmed  on  the 
other, — ever  more  and  more  assimilated  to 
ourselves  in  grossness,  or  philosophically 
refined  away  into  an  abstraction,  an  idea,  a 
cause,  a  power,  a  bare  force,  divested,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  all  moral  attributes. 
And  yet  there  is  a  struggle  against  its 
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total  abandonment,  when  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  that  sharp  decision.  When 
it  nears  that  avvful  verge,  humanity — the 
common  humanity,  as  distingiiished  from 
that  of  the  frigid  speculatist,  the  common 
humanity,  with  its  hopes  and  fears,  its 
weariness  and  dissatisfaction — starts  back 
with  shuddering  awe.  It  cannot  take  that  last 
plunge,  that  reckless  leap  into  total  darkness. 
Religion  cannot  indeed  be  thought  of  by  it 
without  the  accompaniment  of  fearful  ideas  ; 
but  here  is  something  still  more  fearful. 
Much  as  it  may  have  disliked  the  moral  and 
retributive  as  inseparable  from  the  personal 
aspect  of  the  divine  character,  it  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  a  universe  without  a 
creator,  without  a  governing  mind,  without 
a  providence,  without  a  judge  of  right  and 
wrong,  making  an  eternal  distinction 
betweeii  them,  approving  the  one  and  con- 
demning the  other  with  an  intensity  to 
which  the  strongest  human  approval  and 
condemnation  can  bear  no  comparison.  It 
cannot  part  finally  with  the  idea  so  deeply 
planted  in  the  human  soul,  entering  into 
all  the  mythologies,  dramatically  and  epically 
represented  in  the  world's  highest  ideals, 
that  good  must  conquer  evil,  that  right  must 
triumph  over  wrong,  that  truth  must  pre- 
vail to  the  discomfiture  of  error,  that  there 
is  to  be  an  eschatology,  whatever  difficHlties 
of  place  and  time  may  be  connected  with 
such  a  thought — a  latter-day  development, 
somehow,  and  somewhere,  that  shall  clear  up 
the  confusion  and  darkness  that  now  cover 
the  face  of  nature  and  the  history  of  man. 
It  may  not  logically  reason  out  the  position, 
but  it  feels  unerringly  that  the  total  loss  of 
the  idea  of  God  brings  with  it  an  eflfacement 
of  all  these  distinctions.  There  is  no  virtue, 
no  holiness,  no  right.  There  is  no  truth ; 
it  has  no  reality  except  as  God's  truth,  as 
the  emanation  of  an  eternal  mind,  or  its 
image,  as  reflected  in  the  finite  comprehen- 
jBions  of  the  human  souL  Facts  may  remain, 
^  those  sequences  of  facts  which  some  call 


laws,  but  they  represent  nothing  ;  they  have 
no  meaning,  no  idea.  The  intellectual  uni- 
verse is  as  truly  gone  as  the  moral.  It  is 
in  the  latter  aspect,  however,  that  the 
thought  most  readily  comes  home  to  us,  and 
in  all  its  withering  desolation  :  The  cosmos, 
like  a  vessel  tossed  in  infinite  space,  driven 
we  know  not  where  on  the  currents  of  time, 
with  no  hand  at  the  helm,  no  eye  upon  the 
compass,  no  course  assigned  or  assignable,  no 
reason  conceivable  why  it  should  not  ulti- 
mately drift  in  one  direction  as  well  as  in 
another  :  man,  like  a  bubble  appearing  for 
a  moment  on  the  top  of  the  nightly  wave, 
mirroring  for  a  moment  the  heaven  of  8ta^ 
above,  then  vanishing  into  the  void  aod 
formless  deep.  And  then,  too,  there  is  the 
terribleness  of  nature,  when  there  has  wholly 
departed  the  belief  in  any  power  that  can 
either  protect  us  against  it,  or  in  any  wisdom 
that  can  give  us  a  reason,  or  furnish  the 
ground  of  any  conceivable  reason,  whyv<| 
sufifer  from  it,  or  why  we  should  struck 
with  its  irresistible  forces.  It  is  the  thought 
of  a  universe  without  a  guardian,  without  a 
Father,  without  anything  to  shield  us  foui 
the  direst  woes  that  chance  may  bring,  or^ 
nature  infinitesimally  known  in  its  part^ 
and  utterly  unknown  in  its  great  whole  oj 
power — ^a  nature  which  we  see  to  be  full  ^ 
the  most  awful  catastrophes  as  they  havi 
appeared  in  the  past,  and  which,  for  au^'b! 
we  know,  may  be  immeasurably  exceeded  i< 
the  future.  This  may  be  called  an  over 
drawn  picture  of  gloom,  but  it  hardly  gooi 
beyond  that  given  by  Strauss  himself  iu  hii 
latest  most  melancholy  book.  It  is  true  tlut 
though  having  no  better  hope  for  him-*! 
than  that  of  absorption  into  nature,  li 
grasps  at  some  idea  of  progress  or  orJe^ 
tending  to  the  good  of  the  race  or  of  tin 
universe ;  but  this,  as  we  shall  endeavour  t 
show,  he  is  compelled  to  borrow  from  anot 
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school,  and  his  use  of  it  is  only  evidence  "I 
his  despair.  Schopenhauer  and  Von  Hart 
mann  are  more  bold,  or  more  unshnnkiuj 
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in  their  conclusions.  "  Far  better  would  it 
hare  been  for  this  world,"  says  the  former, 
"  if  no  living  creature  had  ever  dwelt  upon 
it."  "  The  universe,"  says  Von  Hartmann, 
"  is  miserable  throughout."  Wliat  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  Apostle's  language :  o.6€oi  kv  r^ 
Koa-fif^ — "  Having  no  hope,  and  without  God 
in  the  world." 

Men  shrink  from  this  when  fairly  seen  in 
its  awful  desolation.     The  old  religious  fear 
is  more  tolerable.  Hell  becomes  less  horrible 
to  the  thought  than  such  a  hopeless  atheism. 
There  may  be  a  reason  for  such  an  idea  of 
fearful  retribution,  even  if  it  be  true,  as  some 
assert,  that  men  have  invented  it  for  them- 
selves.   It  is  directly  connected  with  the 
thought  of  moral  distinctions,   with  their 
dread  consequences  when  regarded  as  truly 
entering  into  the  divine  government.      A 
personal  God,  not  indififerent  to  right  and 
wrong ;  if  not  indifferent,  then  making  an 
infinite  difference — approving  the  one  and 
condemning  the  other  with  an  intensity  of 
interest  as  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
hnman  estimate  as  the  ways  of  the  infinite 
God  are  above  those  of  all  finite  intelli- 
i^ences ;  there  is  reason  in  this,  even  as  a 
possibility  ;  and  wherever  reason  enters,  there 
is  alleviation,  something  on  which  the  soul 
can  rest,  finding,  as  it  does,  its  own  highest 
irorth  in  such  a  moral  destiny,  even  with  all 
its  alarming  consequences.     The  thought  of 
a  personal  God,  not  indifferent  to  sin — this 
once  fixed  in  the  mind  and  clearly  held,  the 
transition  is  direct  to  all  the  most  startling 
verities  of  the  Christian  system.    Retribu- 
tion, atonement,  grace,  redemption,  a  great 
perdition,  a    great   salvation,  a  great  and 
Divine  Saviour,  all  become   credible  when 
there  is  truly  realized  the  idea  of  sin.  They 
all  rise  as  it  rises  in  the  moral  estimate,  they 
all  fall  as  it  falls.     When  it  goes  out,  they 
become  incredible.      Atheism,  or  what  is 
morally  equivalent  to  it,  the  rejection  of  the 
personal  idea,  is  the  ultimate  antithesis  of 
the  old  churchly  belief,  and  one  who  com- 


mences the  deviation  should  calmly  estimate, 
in  the  start,  the  distance  to  which  it  must 
inevitably  lead  )iim. 

To  the  mere  scientist,  or  the  mere  specu- 
lative thinker  of  any  class,  atheism  may 
not  show  its  most  frightful  face.  He  is  so 
taken  up  with  himself,  so  intent  upon  re- 
garding the  universe  as  declaring  the  glory 
of  the  astronomer  or  the  naturalist,  that  he 
has  little  or  no  thought  for  anything  beyond. 
His  eyes  are  holden  from  seeing  that  what- 
ever belittles  religion,  belittles  science  and 
philosophy  as  well,  rendering  all  human 
knowledge  and  all  human  aspiration  as  aim- 
less and  as  valueless  as  it  is  ephemeral.  His 
absorption  in  the  physical  blinds  him  to  the 
true  dignity  of  man  as  related  to  something 
above  him,  and  transcending  nature.  In  this 
state  of  mind,  atheistic  ideas  may  not  distress 
him.  So,  too,  the  deep-seated,  yet  almost 
unconscious  fear  of  a  personal  Deity  may 
even  awaken  an  instinctive  feeling  of  relief 
in  anything  that  veils  it  from  the  view.  We 
are  not  afraid  of  Nature,  terrible  as  she  is, 
as  long  as  the  thought  seems  to  screen  us 
from  a  greater  terror.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  we  can,  somehow,  take  care  of  ourselves 
as  against  her.  Her  earthquakes,  her  pesti- 
lences, her  upheavals,  her  terrific  devastations, 
that  have  left  such  traces  in  the  past,  as  they 
may  come  again  in  the  future — all  these 
carry  with  them  no  such  dread,  either  in  kind 
or  degree,  as  that  of  falling  into  "  the  hands 
of  the  living  God."  And  yet,  iiith  all  this, 
there  is  an  appalling  hideousness  in  blank 
atheism  when  it  fairly  confronts  our  soberest 
thought.  We  cannot  composedly  resign  our- 
selves to  the  notion  of  inevitable  chance, 
introducing  all  conceivable  forms  and  modes 
of  being — all  measure  of  possibilities  being 
excluded  by  the  absence  of  any  ruling  mind, 
and  tlie  consequent  impossibility  of  con- 
ceiving any  limitations  to  the  rule  of  con- 
tingency. The  survival  of  the  strongest, 
even  admitting  that  some  such  rule  of  forces 
might  come  in  without  the  chance  of  re- 
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versal,  may  be  the  survival  of  the  worst. 
Tlie  predominance  of  certain  tendencies  in 
the  start  must  be  wholly  contingent,  if  it 
is  wholly  mindless,  and  that  character  can- 
not be  lost  in  any  subsequent  movement. 
If  it  is  chance  in  the  beginning,  it  is  chance 
throughout.    As  a  whole,  it  might  have  been 
anything  else,  although  in  a  tendency  once 
originated,  some  partial  movements  may  be 
controlled  by  others,  and  thus  seem  to  have 
the  appearance  of  means  and  ends.     There 
is,  indeed,  an  effort  sometimes  made  to  evade 
tliis.    Chance  is  an  odious  term.    The  in- 
tellect, we  may  say,  repels  it,  as  well  as  the 
moral  emotions.     It  is  wholly  idealess ;  it 
altogether  eludes  our  thinking,  unless  we 
attempt  to  transform  it  in  something  else. 
It  has  been  said,  therefore,  that  chance  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  idea  of  law,  and  that  it  is  not 
so  much  in  itself  the  antithesis  of  mind,  as 
it  is  the  opposite  of  method,  order,  recurring 
sequence.    There  has  been  lately  a  laboured 
attempt  to  prove  this  ;  but  those  who  assert 
it  use  words  without   meaning.      Law  as 
applied  to  nature,  may  indeed  be  said  to  be 
a  figure  :  but  is  it  not  one  to  which  we  are 
forced  if  we  would  connect  with  our  language 
any  conceptions  whatever  ?    No  more  in  the 
physical  than  in  the  moral  and  the  political, 
can  we  separate  law  from  the  idea  of  a  law- 
giver ;  and  we  must  either  wholly  fall  away 
from  such  idea,  or  we  must  trace  it  up, 
through  man,  through  nature,  to  a  pure  per- 
sonal mind.    Without  such  a  starting-point, 
the  law  itself,  if  we  continue  to  call  it  so, 
the  movement,  the  direction,  in  distinction 
from  any  other  movement  or  direction,  is  a 
pure  contingency.     It  is  not  diflScult,  we 
think,  to  detect  the  fallacy  here.  Had  chance, 
among  the  infinite  chances,  produced  any 
other  state  or  system  of  things  than  that 
which  now  exists,  it  would,  as   far  as  we 
know,  have  been  equally  law,  that  is,  equally 
entitled  to   that    name   as    given    to  the 
sequence  of  facts.     Had  it  been  any  other 
state  of  things,  it  would  have  had  series  of 


events  capable  of  some  kind  of  correlation. 
It  would  have  had  near  sequences,  remote 
sequences,  intermediate    sequences,  hiddea 
sequences,  perhaps,  we  could  not  trace,  and 
then  they  might  have  been  called  hidden 
laws  received  hjrpotheticaily,  and  afterwards 
verified,  or  modified,  when  there  were  dis- 
covered the  intervening  steps  or  links,  as  we 
would  then  call  them.     But  these  sequences, 
these  connections  with  no  other  discoverable 
nexus  than  contiguity,  might  also  have  been 
something  else,  and  no  reason  can  be  given 
why  they  would  not,  in  that  case  also,  have 
been  laws  as  well  as  those  that  are  found. 
Whatever  t>,  is  law,  in  whatever  way  events 
may  follow.     Law  becomes   sequence,  and 
nothing  more.     We  only   cheat  ourselve? 
when  we  attempt  to  disguise  it  under  another 
name.    Every  effort    to    get    out  of   tlu> 
utterly  fails,  until  we  connect  them  with 
mind,  either  near  or  remote,  and  then  alone 
does  this  unthinkable  conception  of  chance. 
Tvx»?,  naere  happening,  cease  to  haunt  our 
souls.      On  the  materialistic  hypothesis,  the 
very  ideas  in  our  minds,  through  which  wo 
seem  to  recognize  something  more  than  se- 
quence in  events — such  as  the  ideas  of  order, 
relation,    causality — ^are     themselves     but 
products  of  this  mindless,    godless  power, 
and  thus  themselves  as  much  contingencie^ 
as  the  outward  sequences  to  which  they  are 
applied.     Order  might  have  been  disorder, 
if  the  atomic  apparatus  of  our  thinking  hail 
been  so  disposed.    The  positive  philosophy 
neither  as  first  set  forth  by  Comte,  nor  a- 
delusively  modified  by  Spencer  and   MiU 
has  any  recognition  of  them  as  eternal  an<i 
necessary  ideas.    And  so,  as  between  chanct 
and  mind,  it  has  no  right  to  recc^nize  an} 
intervening  power.    Law  has  really  no  place 
in  such  a  scheme,  except  as  the  ghost  of  tki' 
divine  idea  which  the  atheistic  materialist 
imagines  he  has  slain. 

There  have  been  briefly  stated  some  oi 
the  things  which  may  render  atheism  no* 
only  tolerable,  but  even  desirable,  for  cer- 
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tain  minds.     But,  after  all,  to  the  sober 
human  thought  it  is  an  appalling  conception, 
and  men  will  not  long  remain  under    its 
gloomy  shadow.     When  we  are  compelled  to 
look  the  monster  in  the  face,  it  is  all  horror. 
The  sternest  system  of  moral  retribution 
ever  connected  with  a  theistic  creed,  chal- 
leoges  a  preference.    As  has  already  been 
said,  hell  is  less  frightful  than  a  godless 
nature.    There  may  be  a  reason  for  a  con- 
dition of  awful  severity.    It  connects  itself 
with  the  ideas  of  justice,  of  benevolence,  of 
acting  for  a  reason,  and  that  reason   the 
highest  good  of  rational  and  moral  being. 
We  cannot  bear  to  lose  these  ideas,  though 
feeling  that  we  take  them  at  an  awful  risk. 
Oar  own  reason  and  our  own  experience  are 
sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  possibility  of 
something  far  beyond  us  here.     It  is  not 
difficult  for  us  to  admit  that  our  own  moral 
state  may  be  a  fallen  one,  or  such  that  we 
cannot    estimate    aright   the  heights    and 
depths  of  the  moral  system  of  the  universe. 
The  human  mind  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  idea 
that  great  glory,  great  exaltation,  are  con- 
nected with  such  a  view,  and  that  these  are 
necessarily  associated  with  the  thought  of 
creat  peril.      Life  thus  viewed  becomes  a 
fearful  thing.      We  tremble  when  we  think 
lu  what  an  awfully  serious  world  we  live  ; 
and  yet  there  is  a  fascination  for  the  human 
luind,  even  for  the  depraved  human  mind, 
ID  the  idea  of  an  infinite   justice  and  an 
infinite     holiness,    though    involving    the 
thought  of  infinite  severity  towards  the  un- 
holy and  the  unjust.     Commensurate  with 
it  is  that  other  idea  of  infinite  goodness 
^hich  the  rational  soul  affirms  as  a  necessary 
attribute  in  the  conception  of  Deity,  even 
though  the  sense-evidence  of  its  manifesta- 
tion may  be  overpowered  by  an  immense 
balance  of  seeming  evil  in  the  world  in  which 
we  dwell,  or  even  did  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  department  of  the  universe  where  nothing 
could  be  discerned  but  unalleviated  and  un- 
compensated woe.    There  is  something  sub- 


limely terrible  to  man  in  the  idea  of  this 
perfect  divine  holiness.  It  so  condemns  us, 
whilst  giving  such  an  awful  dignity  to  our 
being  in  its  moral  relations  to  such  an  attri- 
bute.  It  transcends  all  other  moral  ascrip- 
tions. The  Holy  One  I  There  is  no  language 
of  the  Bible,  no  epithet  of  Deity  that  has 
such  an  awe  for  us.  And  yet,  as  I  have  said, 
it  has  a  fascination  for  the  contemplative 
spirit,  even  when  deeply  conscious  of  its  own 
unholiness.  The  thought  is  perfectly  con- 
ceivable :  a  human  soul,  fearful  in  respect 
to  its  own  moral  condition,  trembling  even 
under  the  dread  of  condemnation,  yet  pre- 
ferring this  personal  risk  to  the  utter  loss  of 
that  glorious  conception  of  the  ineffable 
righteousness,  so  grand  even  for  the  intellect, 
could  we  separate  it  from  the  moral  emotion. 
The  "correlation  of  forces,"  the  highest 
power  the  materialist  admits  !  How  it  pales 
before  the  sublimity  of  this  theistic  language : 
"  The  Righteous  Governor  of  the  Universe." 
The  Holy  Only  "in  whose  sight  even  the 
heavens  are  not  pure."  There  is,  indeed, 
a  fearfulness  in  the  theistic  thought,  an  awe 
even  in  its  aspect  of  beneficence  ;  but  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  ground  of  all  hope,  as 
it  is  of  all  human  dignity.  We  cannot  do 
without  it.  We  cannot  lower  it,  though  it 
so  condemns  us. 

But  atheism  is  without  hope,  without 
glory,  as  it  is  without  reason.  It  has  its 
own  terrors,  with  nothing  to  calm  them.  It 
gives  the  soul  no  security  against  the  direst 
conceivable  evils,  whilst  it  takes  away  every 
moral  ground  or  reason  for  believing  in  any 
ultimate  triumph  of  truth  and  goodness. 
Such  a  hope  illumines  the  darkest  aspect  of 
theism :  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  God,  but  righteousness  and  judgment 
are  the  foundation  of  His  throne."  There 
is  a  reason  for  everything.  In  the  godless 
view  there  is  a  reason  for  nothing.  Every 
destructive  movement  in  conceivable,  pos- 
sible, and  even  probable, — only  give  it  time 
enough,  as  a  class  of  scientists  are  so  fond 
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of  saying.  There  may  be  retrogradations, 
deteriorations, — if  we  may  use  such  words 
where  there  is  no  standard  according  to  which 
they  may  be  reckoned,  no  hyperphysical 
measure  by  which  they  may  be  determined. 
There  may  be  a  progress,  seemingly  such, 
yet  only  a  progress  in  horror.  There  is  no 
security,  even,  against  the  direst  forms  of 
evil  that  are  feared  or  fancied  as  connected 
with  the  religious  view  itself.  This  awful, 
unknown  nature  may  have  its  devil  and 
its  hell.  As  it  ha&  produced  monsters  in 
the  past,  so  may  it  continue  to  produce 
monsters  in  the  future.  It  may  supersede  man 
by  the  evolution  of  a  new  race,  transcending 
in  depravity,  as  its  transcends  in  strength 
and  demoniac  sagacity,  the  one  that  for  six 
thousand  years — twenty  thousand,  say  some 
— has  made  this  world  a  Golgotha  of  crime 
and  misery.  If  we  follow  on  the  analogy, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  there  may  be 
evolved  a  state  of  things  which  shall  throw 
into  the  shade  the  enormities  of  all  preced- 
ing periods.  Take  away  the  ideas  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  religion  and  revelation  ; 
view  man  simply  as  a  product  of  nature, 
with  no  other  hopes  than  nature  gives,  and 
we  are  safe  in  saying  that  no  one  of  the 
geological  ages  has  surpassed  in  destructive 
enormity,  in  irrational  waste  of  life,  the 
human  cycle.  Had  we  remained  gorillas, 
the  earth  would  not  have  been  so  filled  with 
blood — with  crimes  against  nature  exceeding 
in  horror  all  actions  that  beasts  could  com- 
mit. My  hearers  will  not  mistake  me  here, 
nor  misunderstand  the  hypothesis  of  total 
and  hopeless  irreligion  on  which  such  state- 
ments of  human  facts  and  human  possibilities 
are  grounded.  We  may  take  a  step  beyond 
this.  Paradoxical  as  the  language  seems, 
nature  may  produce  a  false  God.  Give  it 
time  enough  and  there  may  come  out  of  the 
physical  evolutions  some  dire  consciousness, 
corresponding  to  that  awful  being  whom  the 
infidel  imagination  gives  us  in  its  deformed 
caricature  of  the  Scriptural  Deity — a  power 


vast,  malignant,  irresistible,  having  in  it  the 
concentrated  evil  drawn  from  all  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  the  universe.   Given  a  past 
eternity  for  nature's  working,  she  may  have 
long  since   produced  such  a  being,  having 
his  seat  of  power  somewhere  in  the  infinite 
space,  and  extending  to  remotest  distances 
his  malignant  rule.     And  so,  too,  in  regard 
to  another  life,  another  state  of  being  for 
man.    Irreligion  sometimes  boasts  that  she 
has  slain  that  chimera  of  superstition.    Man 
may  now  eat  and  drink  without  that  haunt- 
ing fear  of  something  after   death.     But 
neither  for  this  does  atheism  give  security. 
The  human  protoplasm  may  live  on,  carrying 
with  it  the  human  consciousness,  the  human 
identity.      It  is  one  of  the  forces  of  the 
universe,  and  may  preserve  its  individuality 
in  other  conditions,  or  as  correlated  to  other 
forces.     Science  can  give  no  security  against 
this,  or  against  any  evils  its  changed  physical 
condition  may  involve.     It  may  still  be 
true  that  the    conscious    sensualist  "lifts 
up  his  eyes,  being  in  torment*" — ^the  tonnent 
of  an  unknown  ph3rsical  hell. 

Or  we  may  take  another  view  coming  out 
of  that  doctrine  of  atoms  to  which  atheism 
has  run  for  shelter  since  the  days  of  De- 
mocritus.  Although  the  microscope  has 
never  made  an  approach  to  this  mysterious 
domain,  never  having  brought  to  light  an 
atom,  or  a  molecule,  or  even  a  molecular 
combination,  yet  here,  in  this  utterly  un- 
known region,  a  certain  kind  of  science  finds 
life,  consciousness,  memory,  thought,  imagin- 
ation, reason,  will — ^all  that  constitutes 
personality  or  individuality  in  our  present 
state  of  being.  We  are  what  the  atoms 
make  us,  nothing  more.  And  this,  too, 
their  making,  resolves  itself  into-site,  number, 
relation — in  a  word,  arrangement  of  con- 
stituent atomic  pointy.  We  can  conceive 
of  nothing  else ;  and  here  the  thinking  of 
the  common  mind  is  as  clear  and  trust- 
worthy as  that  of  the  most  scientific,  since 
to  both  this  atomic  world  is  alike  unknown. 
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All  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  doctrine 
gives  no  security  against  that  dreaded  idea 
that  man  may  live  again — may  live  in  pain, 
in  agonies  inconceivable.  Take  time  enough, 
and  apply  to  it  the  mathematical  doctrine  of 
chances,  there  arises  not  merely  ajyossibility, 
btit  a  high  probability,  growing  evermore 
nearer  to  an  absolute  certainty,  if  this  atomic 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  life  have  any 
truth.  Of  any  individual  man  now  ex- 
istiog  it  says  that  his  spiritual  powers  are 
bat  the  results  of  such  or  such  a  com- 
bioation  of  these  elements  of  all  being. 
Thej  make  him  what  he  is,  and  he  has  no 
other  being.  From  them  come  not  only 
hi^  flowing  body,  but  his  thought,  mind,  will, 
consciousness — ^yea,  even  what  he  calls  his 
reason,  though  that,  too,  is  only  position, 
anangement,  number,  as  much  as  his  sense 
or  his  very  flesh.  Now,  in  the  infinite  tide 
of  singing  material  being,  these  atoms,  or 
precisely  similar  atoms,  may  come  together 
again.  It  is  extremely  probable,  on  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  that  they  mil  come 
together  again — the  when  or  the  where  in 
DO  way  affecting  the  estimate  or  the  identity 
of  the  being.  They  come  together  just  as 
thej  were,  whether  a  moment  before,  or  at 
^  tune  which  the  longest  decimal  notation 
Ms  to  estimate — they  come  together  at 
last,  and  there  he  is  again,  the  same 
consciousness,  the  same  memory,  or,  so 
far  as  these  constitute  identity  (and  we 
cannot  conceive  of  it  separate  from  them), 
the  same  identical  being,  carr3ring  with  him 
all  the  misery  of  his  former  existence,  en- 
hanced by  the  absence  of  all  security  against 
ten  thousand  fold  greater  misery  in  the 
fatare.  There  is  no  hand  at  the  helm  of 
the  universe,  and  there  is  no  telling,  no 
conceiving  the  horrors  into  which  it  may 
drift. 

But  there  is  the  idea  of  progress,  say 
some— progress  continually  tending  towards 
a  better  state,  towards  a  higher  order,  a 
higher  happiness,  a  higher  intelligence — ^in  a 


word,  a  higher  good.  Some  such  dream 
meets  us,  now  and  then,  in  the  writings  of 
Herbert  Spencer.  But  what  is  meant  here 
by  higher  and  lower  ?  To  determine  this, 
in  respect  of  any  movement,  we  want  a 
standard,  a  rule,  a  direction,  out  of  and 
higher  than  such  movement.  If  there  is 
nothing  transcending  nature,  nothing  out- 
side of  nature,  nothing  for  which  nature 
itself  exists,  how  then  are  we  to  measure  it, 
or  ascertain  its  tendencies  ?  We  are  in  the 
balloon  ;  no  star  above  is  seen  ;  how  know 
we  whither  it  is  going  ?  We  have  no  sight- 
ing point  for  our  survey.  Progress  towards 
what  ?  This  must  always  remain  the  ques- 
tion. And  then,  even  if  we  can  get  a 
measure,  or  fix  a  direction,  what  assurance 
against  retrogradations  or  deteriorations? 
Everything  in  the  smaller  nature,  or  natures, 
that  fall  under  the  eye  of  our  science, 
presents  the  turning  or  cyclical  aspect. 
Birth,  growth,  decay,  death,  dissolution,  we 
can  conceive  a  reason  for  them  as  explained 
by  the  relation  of  things  to  a  sphere  above 
nature;  we  can  believe  that  they  have  a 
counteracter,  or  a  regulator,  or  a  compen- 
sation, or  some  clearly-explained  end  in 
some  higher  system  of  ideas.  Without  this, 
however,  there  is  no  resisting  the  analogy 
that  drives  us  on  to  extend  this  law  of 
growth  and  decay,  of  cyclical  change,  to 
the  universal  nature  as  well  as  to  the  smaller 
natures  that  always  exhibit  it  as  far  as  our 
induction  extends.  The  whole  cosmos  may 
wax  old  and  decay.  Scientists  were  once 
puzzled  with  the  apparent  anomalies  of  the 
solar  system,  such  as  change  in  aphelion  and 
perihelion,  shorteiung  of  orbits  in  one  direc- 
tion, undue  lengthening  of  them  in  another, 
all  indications  of  disorder  that  might  termi- 
nate in  remediless  decay  and  final  ruin.  La 
Place,  it  is  said,  showed  the  contrary  of 
this — that  is,  he  proved  the  perpetual 
stability  of  the  solar  system.  Apparent 
disorders  had  their  maxima  and  minima, 
and  thus  the  great  order  would  go  on  for 
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ever.  But^  admitting  that  he  had  shown 
this,  or  something  like  it,  in  regard  to  the 
solar  system  as  a  thing  by  itself,  separated 
from  the  universal  cosmos,  and  having  its 
own  correlation  of  forces— admitting  that 
all  its  apparent  irregularities  were  counter- 
acting checks  to  each  other,  so  that  none  of 
its  members  would,  by  means  of  them,  ever 
get  too  far  from  the  sun;  and  thus  be  thrown 
off  as  wanderers  in  space,  or  too  near,  and 
thus  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  its  con- 
suming fires — admitting  all  this,  we  say,  his 
purely  mathematical  argument,  though 
holding  true  of  the  data  immediately  before 
him,  did  not  take  into  account  other  dis- 
orders, other  decays,  other  redundancies, 
other  retrogressions  that  might  hav6  their 
causal  force  in  the  internal  constitution  of 
each  member.  According  to  the  present 
nebular  and  ring  hypothesis,  they  had  been 
for  countless  ages  throwing  off  their  heat, 
radiating  into  infinite  space,  cooling,  con- 
densing, diminishing  in  magnitude,  increas- 
ing in  density,  changing  their  relative 
distances  aud  attractions.  The  great  central 
body  had,  during  the  same  countless  ages, 
been  undergoing  incalculable  transforma- 
tions. It  was,  therefore,  an  argument  purely 
mathematical,  purely  hypothetical,  based  on 
assumed  magnitudes,  masses,  densities,  and 
mean  distances,  as  they  are  now  seen,  or 
supposed  to  be.  It  did  not  take  into  account 
— it  could  not  take  into  account— other 
disordering  influences  that  might  come  from 
the  unnumbered  bodies  floating  in  infinite 
space  outside  the  solar  system.  It  over- 
looked the  vaster  revolutions  and  evolutions 
in  which  our  system  and  our  earth  must 
participate,  however  slow  the  changes  that 
might  thereby  be  produced  in  the  relations 
of  its  parts,  or  however  imperceptible  the 
motions  determinative,  at  any  time,  of  its 
own  absolute  place  in  the  universe.  These 
are  views  to  which  the  most  modern  obser- 
vation is  now  forcing  us.  If  trustworthy, 
they  give  us  a  glimpse  of  an  immeasurable 


unknown,  in  relation  to  which  our  science, 
now  so  greatly  lauded,  is  truly  a  smaller 
thing  than  was  the  knowledge  of  Ptolemy, 
as  compared  with  that  which  was  revealed 
in  the  first  discoveries  of   the  telescope. 
The  ancient  centre  is  again  unsettled,  but 
the  true  centre  is  as  far  as  ever  from  being 
fixed.    As  thus  compared,  infinitesimal  is 
the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge,  infini- 
tesimal is  any  fancied  increase  in  the  value 
of  our  cosmical  speculations.     One  word, 
one  promise,  one  whispered  hope  that  we 
can  believe  in  as  coming  to  us  from  the 
Infinite  Father,  is  more  than  worth  it  all. 
We  have  learned  distances,  motions, — ^we 
have  a  dream  of  correlated  forces ;  that  is 
the  sum  of  our  attainment.     It  is  almost 
wholly  mathematical.     La  Place,  with  his 
Mechanique   Celeste,  is  as  small  here  as 
Hipparchus.     In  one  sense  he  is  far  behind 
Pythagoras  with  his  sublime  imagination  of 
the  "  music  of  the  spheres." 

But  waiving  all  that  as  utterly  beyond 
our  reach,  let  us  proceed  to  other  and  more 
general  considerations.  We  remember  how 
this  view  of  La  Place  in  respect  to  the 
stability  of  the  solar  system  was  hailed  by 
the  Christian  world.  It  was,  however,  on 
the  ground  of  its  furnishing,  or  its  being 
supposed  to  furnish,  to  those  who  needed  it, 
an  argument  for  a  divine  idea,  a  divine  care, 
in  the  originating  and  in  the  adjustment  of 
our  solar  system.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
great  geometrician,  as  Socrates  styles  liim. 
Not  so  La  Place  himself.  He  may  have 
smilingly  accepted  the  gratitude  of  the 
pleased  religionist,  but  he  saw  no  hand  of 
God  in  the  cosmos.  The  heavens  told  the 
glory  of  the  French  astronomer,  not  of  the 
Great  Architect  above.  Their  interest  lay 
in  furnishing  the  diagram,  the  black-board* 
as  we  may  style  it,  for  his  mathematica] 
speculations.  They  were  filled  only  with 
sines  and  cosines,  tangents,  differentials, 
integrals,  infinite  seri^,  relations  simply  of 
number,    figure,    distance,  motion,  space ; 
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empty  of  all  else.  To  him  this  principle  of 
counteracting  order,  of  assumed  stability, 
belonged  to  nature  itself;  and  that  was 
something  he  could  never  prove.  An  in- 
herent power  of  recovery,  or  of  rising  from  a 
really  lower  to  a  really  higher  state,  an 
inherent  rectification  of  a  real  disorder, 
mthout  aid  from  a  plane  above  the  natural 
-such  a  property  as  this  no  science  could 
ever  demonstrate.  The  mightiest  application 
of  the  calculus  fails  here.  Mathematical 
theory  and  induction  are  both  unable  to 
i?how  that  any  great  section  of  nature,  much 
fes  the  great  whole  of  nature,  is  exempt 
from  the  principle  of  growth,  maximum, 
decay—in  a  word,  of  a  necessary  finiteness, 
which  the  smaller  inductions  have  invariably 
proved  to  belong  to  every  partial  nature, 
tem  the  plant  to  the  growing,  decaying, 
and  disruptured  planet.  The  condition  of 
^owth  seems  to  necessitate  that  of  decay. 
The  force  required  to  keep  an  organism  at 
its  maximum  must  be  greater  than  that 
r»iuired  to  reach  it ;  since  all  beyond  must 
be  an  addition,  a  coming  of  more  from  less, 
^ck  is  the  same  with  something  from 
nothing.  The  coiled  spring  must  first  relax 
it«  tension,  and  then  return  with  more  or 
less  rapidity  in  its  recoil  to  its  former  state. 
^:>  that  which  has  no  other  origin  than  a 
nebula  in  its  lowest  state  of  material  exist- 
ence, and  no  other  law  of  its  being  than  the 
condensation,  or  the  unwinding  of  that 
nebula,  whichever  view  we  take,  forbids  the 
idea  of  eternal  progress,  or  of  unchanging 
movement  in  either  direction.  It  must  have 
^t^  cycle,  returning  through  all  changes, 
^ther  to  perish,  or  to  make  again  the  same 
revolution,  thus  accomplishing  a  cycle  of 
<7cle8,  in  which  each  maximum  is  continually 
less  than  the  preceding,  until  it  goes  out,  or 
^^  lost,  or  assumes  some  new  form  in  the 
great  whole  of  forces,  therein  to  repeat 
a  series  of  similar  perishing  revolutions. 
"Tiatever  grows  may  decay — ^must  decay. 
^  wdaction  teaches,  if  it  is  to  be  our  only 


guide.  Now  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
modem  scientific  infidelity,  that  it  assumes 
this  of  the  universe.  The  cosmos  grows  as 
well  as  the  fungus.  Solar  systems,  stellar 
systems,  all  came  out  of  that  lowest  state 
called  the  nebula.  Science  can  show  no 
leap  in  the  process  of  growth  and  decay^  no 
point  where  perpetuity  necessarily  comes  in, 
or  the  analogy  permits  us  to  stop  short  of 
the  idea  that  there  is  in  nature,  even  as  a 
whole,  a  necessary  finiteness  of  force,  how- 
ever vast  the  extent  of  space  through  which 
its  manifestations  may  be  dispersed.  It 
must  run  round,  and  finally  run  out,  whether 
to  come  up  again,  or  come  out  again,  as  the 
old  Stoics  maintained  in  their  doctrine  of 
rarefactions,  or  to  be  no  more  for  ever. 
The  necessarily  infinite  alone  remaineth  ad 
eternum,  whilst  all  things  below  the  infinite 
must  have  the  measure  and  the  uses  that  it 
appointeth  to  them.  ''  The  grass  withereth, 
the  flower  fadeth,"  nature  comes  and  goes, 
but  "the  Word  of  the  Lord  abideth  for 
ever."  All  that  is  not  God  is  necessarily 
finite,  except  as  He  sustains,  restores,  per- 
petuates. 

The  reasoning  of  Plato  here,  and  to  some 
extent  of  Aristotle,  can  never  be  refuted.  I 
refer  to  the  great  argument  of  the  latter 
philosopher  by  which  he  proves  the  necessity 
of  the  oKiyqro^,  the  Immovable,  as  a  principle 
lying  above  motion  and  the  movable;  in 
other  words,  an  infinite  mind,  an  eternal 
thought,  as  the  only  ground  of  stability  in 
the  universe.  So  Plato  shows  that  the 
existence  of  antagonisms,  or  the  generation 
of  opposites,  or  correlations  of  forces  in 
nature,  must  come  from  something  above 
the  plane  of  the  physical.  For  although 
such  seeming  equilibriums  may  be  produced, 
as  it  were,  by  partial  currents,  or  counter- 
acting eddies,  in  the  same  movement,  yet 
nature  as  a  whole  can  never  of  henself 
generate  a  direction  above  that,  or  the 
opposite  of  that,  in  which  she  is  tending,  and 
which,  unless  counteracted  or  regulated  by 
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a  power   from    without,    must    inevitably 
bring  her  to  a  suicidal  end.     It  is  idle  to 
say  that  these  men,  great  thinkers  as  they 
were,  had  not  science  enough  to  warrant 
them  in   making  such  declarations.    The  j 
whole   question   lies   above   any  sphere  of 
science,  or   fact   induction,  even  were  not 
the    comparative    difference   here  between 
the   ancient  and   modem   knowledge   the 
infinitesimal  we  have  shown  it  to  be.    The 
illustrations,  too,  presented   by  these  old 
authorities,  are  as   good  as  any  that  are 
furnished  by  the  vocabulary  of  our  modern 
progress.  \i  genesis,  development,  says  Plato, 
or  what  we  call  evolution,  or  progressive 
movement,  were  ever  cv^cw,  straight  onwards, 
in  one  direction,  it   must  finally  tend  to 
extinction.    Whatever  the  principle,  be  it 
rarefaction  or  condensation,  separation  or 
combination,  cold  or  heat,  cooling  or  heating, 
it  must,  in  the  one  case,  reach  a  state  where 
all  cohesion,  all  organization  ceases,  or,  in 
the  other  come  to  a  stand  in  which  all  life, 
all  motion,  terminates  in  absolute  immobility. 
Or,  to  use  his  own  most  expressive  language, 
"things  would  cease  becoming  and  genesis 
would   be  at  an  end."    In   more   modem 
terms,  the  correlation  of  forces,  if  given  an 
eternity  to  work  in,  would  at  last  produce 
an  absolute  equilibrium,  a  state  of  rest  which 
is  the  maximum  of  force,  even  as  motion,  on 
the  other  hand,  or  regarded  as  a  departure 
from  this  state,  is  ever  a  spending  or  letting 
out   of  force,   and  must  terminate  in  the 
absolute  nothingness  of  inertia.    Hence,  that 
the  cosmos  may  live,  says  the  philosopher, 
there  must  be  at  some  point  or  points,  a 
Kafiirq,  or  turning  round,  a  deviation  from 
the  progress  or  tendency  in  which  it  is  going, 
a  change  from  one  law  or  from  one  movement 
to  another,  and  this  can  be  no  product  of 
that  law,  or  that  movement,  from  which  it 
is  turned.    There  may  be  such  a  seeming 
law  of  cyclicity,  or  self-regulating  cyclical 
return,  in  the  partial  natures ;  but  in  them 
it  must  come  from  other  partial  natures 


without,  which,  at  certain  points,  connect 
with  and  counteract,  thus  causing  partial 
deviations.    As  applied,  however,  to  a  nature 
regarded  as  universal,  and  having  nothing 
outside  of  it,  this  idea,  of  course,  cannot  be 
admitted.     There,  the  result  of  such  a  right 
onward  movement  is  demonstratively  inevi- 
table.   Nothing  can  save  from  it  but  the 
supposition    of    dynamical    laws,   that   is, 
principles   of    motion    and    force,   utterly 
dififerent  from  those  our  best  science  ac- 
knowledges in  physical  and  cosmical  investi- 
gations.    Gravitation  must  destroy  itself, 
if  there  be  no   principle,  higher,  remoter, 
stronger,  in  the  universe. 

The  perverseness  of  an  atheistic  science 
may  drive  us  to  a  mode  of  argument  that 
seems  laboured  and  abstract;  but  it  is  in 
order  to  meet  this  perverseness  on  its  own 
ground.  The  tmth  must  be  something 
more  simple  than  this — something  which 
the  common,  healthy  mind  perceives,  as  well 
as  the  most  reflective  and  logical.  It  can- 
not be  that  God,  who  made  the  human  intel- 
lect, could  have  intended  that  the  proof  of 
His  own  existence,  of  His  own  intellect,  we 
may  say,  should  be  so  difficult,  or  so  little 
obvious,  as  to  allow  the  soul  to  have,  even 
for  a  moment,  an  excuse  for  its  scepticism. 
We  should  never  depart  from  the  intuitive 
idea  that  in  motion,  in  change  of  any  kind, 
in  the  least  phenomenal  deviation  of  any- 
thing (whether  whole  or  part)  from  a  former 
state,  there  is  evidence  of  will  somewhere  in 
space  and  time,  of  a  purpose  and  a  Tolition 
without  which  such  deviation  never  would 
have  been,  however  many,  or  however  un- 
discoverable,  the  connecting  links  of  causa- 
tion. We  should  hold  to  this  as  a  prooi' 
preceding  any  that  we  draw  from  the  more 
recondite  field  of  organic  life.  In  tnitb, 
once  admit  motion — ^self-motion — to  be  & 
property  of  matter,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
deny  that  life  also  may  be  such.  It  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  between  life  and  self- 
motion.    Hence  Aristotle,  in  the  argument 
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referred  to,  begins  at  the  beginning.  Motion 
demands  a  mover,  and  that  ultimately  a 
prime  mover,  itself  unmoved  and  immov- 
able, or  a  will  originating  motion,  itself 
outside  of  any  moving  chain  of  cause  and 
effect.  In  the  same  way  the  argument  of 
Socrates  against  the  atheists  in  the  Tenth 
Book  of  the  Laws.  Motion  is  proof  of  soul. 
In  an  after-state,  clearer  perhaps  intellec- 
tually, because  purer  morally,  we  may  won- 
der at  ourselves  for  ever  aUowing  this  intui- 
tion to  be  obscured.  Then  may  we  feel,  as 
we  have  never  felt  before,  the  reasonableness 
of  that  chiding,  though  gentle  remonstrance : 
"0  ye  of  little  faith,  wherefore  did  you 
doubt  ?" 

The  sceptical  scientists  are  very  fond  of 
drawing  on  time.  If  any  form  of  '*  evolu- 
tion" be  insisted  on,  or  of  "  natural  selec- 
tion/' or  any  adjustment  of  atoms  driven 
bf  chance,  and  after  infinite  misses  and 
ui&iite  incongruities  falling,  at  last,  into 
something  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
order— the  demand  is  ever  for  time,  more 
tiiDe.  If  we  do  not  see  species  coming  out 
flf  species,  or  any  of  the  half-way  transition 
pocesses,  then  science  becomes  humble 
•gain;  we  are  reminded  of  the  limited 
observations  necessarily  inadequate  for  such 
>vast  induction.  Only  grant  time  enough, 
»d  we  can  prove  the  possible  happening  of 
*tt7thing  conceivable.  Now  this  accommo- 
dating demand  may  be  turned  the  other 
^*y,  and  to  the  confusion  of  those  who  are 
JBoet  fond  of  making  it.  They  would  keep 
It  within  some  bounds  of  the  decimal  nota- 
tion. Billions,  trillions,  decillions,  might 
P^haps  satisfy  their  very  modest  h3rpo- 
^^'^^  But  as  against  them,  we  may  draw 
at  once  on  the  bank  of  eternity.  How  long 
before  we  reach  it,  or  even  make  an  approach 
to  it,  ought  an  infinite,  ever  right-onward- 
aoTing  nature  to  have  passed  over  the  finite, 
the  very  finite,  progress  to  which  we  see  she 
^  now  arrived  ?  Or,  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  dke  is  taking,  at  what  an  ancient 


time  in  the  long-past  eternity  must  she  have 
to  come  to  its  ultimatum,  if  there  be  no 
hand  to  make  the  turn  of  which  Socrates 
speaks?     How  many  ages  ago  must  there 
have  been  reached  the  immovable  equilib- 
rium or  the  irrecoverable  dispersion  ?    An 
eternity  before  our  day  must  this  binding  or 
loosing — ^for  motion  is  ever  the  spending  of 
force  —  have  brought  all  things   to  their 
maximum  of  solidity  or  their  minimum  of 
rarefaction  ;  in  both  of  which  states  all  life 
perishes,  all  motion  and  resistance  as  the 
very  conditions  of  manifested  sentient  being. 
The  machine  has  run  down,  or  run  out.    It 
is  a  consequence  of  that  finiteness  which 
necessarily  belongs  to  everything  moving  in 
time  and  space.    At  such  a  juncture,  the 
Platonic  myth  in  the  Politicus  supposes  the 
hand  of  Deity  again  to  take  the  helm.     On 
the  hypothesis  that  excludes  such  a  control- 
Ung  and   restoring   idea,    nature,    or  the 
physical  universe,  has  come  to  a  dead-lock 
froS  which  there  is  no  renewal.    Ifwetske 
it  in  one  direction,  the  result,  as  has  been 
already  said,  is  a  balance  of  forces,  a  static 
equilibrium    of   resistance,    which  is  only 
another  name  for  absolute  rest.   If  we  follow 
it  in  the  other,  the  only  idea  left  is  that  of 
utter  dispersion,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  absolute  inertia.    Thus  we  are  driven  to 
the  thought  of  a  power  outside  of  and  above 
nature,  a  power  demanded  for  its  conserva- 
tion and  restoration  as  much  as  for  its  primal 
origin.      "Of  old  hast  Thou  founded  the 
earth;   the  heavens  are  the  work  of  Thy 
hands.    They  perish,  but  Thou  remainest. 
As  a  garment  do  they  wear  out :   Thou 
renewest  them,  and  they  are  renewed.    But 
Thou  art  HE  (the  same),  and  of  Thy  times 
there  is  no  end." 

But,  aside  from  any  such  reasoning,  the 
doctrine  of  progress,  in  which  the  atheistic 
scientist  takes  refuge  to  escape  the  horror  of 
his  own  conclusions,  or  this  tendency  to  a 
higher  and  better  state  which  Matthew 
Arnold  describes  as  "a  making  for  righteous- 
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ness/'  is  all  a  sheer  assumption.  How  do 
they  know  whither  nature,  the  universal 
nature,  is  going,  or  whether  it  be  up  or 
down?  Certainly  not  from  any  induction. 
The  atheist,  or  scientific  atheist,  is  very 
fond  of  talking  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
cosmos ;  he  very  confidently  compares  his 
own  views  in  this  respect  with  what  he 
deems  the  religious  narrowness ;  but  as  re- 
lated to  the  whole,  of  which  he  so  pre- 
sumptuously judges,  what  is  the  mighty 
difference  between  his  knowledge  of  the 
universe,  as  taken  in  all  directions,  and  that 
of  the  most  ignorant  religionists  of  ancient 
or  modem  times?  We  speak,  of  course, 
comparatively.  Franklin's  wise  ephemeron, 
drawing  his  inferences  as  to  all  surrounding 
being  from  the  vernal  or  autumnal  changes 
in  the  leaf  on  which  he  sits,  would  present 
the  most  apt  illustration  of  this  folly.  Or 
we  may  imagine  the  tiny  insect  crawling  in 
the  great  Haarlem  organ.  He  may  be  a 
most  scientific  insect,  possessing  the  keenest 
sense,  endowed  with  a  vision  surpassing  all 
the  powers  of  the  microscope.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  minuteness  at  war  with  the 
supposition  of  his  having  a  most  mathe- 
matical brain,  which  nature,  or  the  colloca- 
tion of  the  atoms,  or  some  nice  adjustment 
in  the  correlation  of  his  vital  forces,  may 
have  bountifully  given  to  him.  There  he 
sits,  with  all  the  materials  for  a  Mechanique 
Celeste  in  the  smaller,  that  La  Place 
possessed  for  the  supposed  wider  sphere. 
He  is  intent  on  the  study  of  strings  and 
pipes,  and  the  most  minute  adaptations  of  the 
mighty  apparatus,  so  far  as  his  angle  of 
vision  can  take  in  an  almost  infinitesimal 
part.  He  sees  the  valves  open  and  shut ; 
he  traces,  for  an  inch  or  two,  the  cords  by 
which  these  effects  seem  produced  ;  he  begins 
to  classify  them  and  to  talk  of  laws,  thus 
turning  phenomena  into  forces,  and  dignify- 
ing mere  sequences  with  the  name  of  causes. 
His  induction  may  rise  to  the  conception  of 
mightier  pipes,   of  more  distant  keys,  of 


deeper  valves,  of  hidden  strings ;  but  lie 
never  in  this  way  gets  out  of  the  machine.  It 
is,  all  through,  as  far  as  he  can  see,  adapta- 
tion for  the  sake  of  adaptation,  evolution  for 
the  sake  of  evolution.  But  what  is  it  all  about '! 
Sometimes,  as  Tyndall  occasionally  confesses, 
he  may  have  his  hour  of  weakness.  Now  and 
then  his  cerebral  organization  may  become 
strangely  impressed  with  the  idea  of  some- 
thing haunting  the  machinery,  or  that  there 
is  a  "  spirit  in  the  wheels  " — ^a  blowing,  or 
breathing  in  the  pipes,  which  none  of  the 
sense-causalities  before  him  can  explain- 
There  comes  the  faint  consciousness  of  some 
vibrating  tremor  in  the  vast  surroundim; 
apparatus.  It  startles  him  with  the  idei 
of  something  greater  than  he  sees.  It  may 
be  the  hope  of  a  grander  being,  or  a  sense 
of  danger  filling  him  with  alarm.  There  is 
something  more  serious  in  the  machine  than 
he  had  imagined.  Is  it  a  dream — ^a  dream 
that  he  is  dreaming,  it  may  be — ^and  from 
which  he  shall  awake  to  a  higher  conscious- 
ness? There  may  come,  as  firom  a  far 
distance,  the  faint  sound  of  a  mighty  music, 
of  a  glorious  anthem  rolling  above.  Or 
there  may  arise  in  his  insect  soul,  or  iu 
some  way  be  given  to  it,  the  idea  of  a 
higher  world,  a  more  real  world,  to  which 
this  intricate  valvular  apparatus  may  be 
subservient,  and  from  which  it  derives  all 
its  value.  But  this  he  soon  dismises  a^ 
utterly  unscientific.  He  returns  again  w 
"  common  sense,"  to  confidence  in  his  shari^ 
eye,  his  groping  touch.  "  The  things  that 
are  seen  ;"  they  are  the  only  realities  afwJ 
all.  "The  things  unseen"— all  that  i^ 
supersensual — ^they  belong  to  the  world  <i^ 
phantoms  which  experimental  science— the 
only  science — can  never  admit. 

The  illustration  is  a  fair  one.  From  in- 
duction alone  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  this  physical  apparatus  in  which  we 
are  involved,  out  of  which  we  are  evolved. 
and  into  which  our  seeming  individuality  is 
soon  to  be  resolved  again,  is  really  tendiflfe 
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to  order  or  disorder,  or  towards  anything 
we  might  indulge  our  fancy  in  calling  higher 
or  lower  states  of  being.  The  very  terms 
point  to  something  out  of  the  physical,  above 
the  physical — something  which  measures 
nature,  but  can  never  be  measured  by  it. 

Suchacomparison  is  unimpeachable  as  long 
as  we  take  for  its  basis  any  conceivable  ratio 
between  the  infinitesimally  known  and  the 
infinite  unknown.  To  vary  the  illustration, 
however,  let  us  suppose  an  almost  invisible 
iieect  crawling  upon  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 
He  possesses  a  sense  of  vision  keener  than 
the  human.  His  microscopic  eye  does, 
indeed,  see  chasms,  and  roughnesses,  and 
inequalities,  which  may  disappear  to  a  survey 
made  from  a  higher  standpoint ;  but  what 
does  it  tell  him  of  the  purpose  for  which 
that  vast  structure  was  reared  ?  What  does 
it  tell  him  of  its  transcending  spiritual 
significance  ?  Or,  to  confine  the  thought  to 
what  might  be  deemed,  in  strictness,  the 
more  proper  scientific  field,  what  does  it  tell 
him  even  of  the  space  or  mathematical 
direction  of  his  seeming  progress,  or  whether 
be  is  moving  on  a  surface  ascending  or  de- 
scending, concave  or  convex,  or  whether, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  called  plane  or 
^herical,  or  at  what  rate  the  vast  arc,  to 
which  his  short  vision  can  draw  no  tan- 
gential line,  may  be  changing  its  mighty 
curvature. 

Equally  preposterous  is  the  claim  that  is 
made  to  determine,  by  any  scientific  induc- 
tion, the  movement  and  direction  of  the 
cosmos  in  any  higher  aspect  that  we  may 
call  spiritual,  moral,  metaphysical,  ideal — 
or  even  in  that  lower  view  which  excludes 
all  but  the  physical  as  exhibited  solely  in 
the  phenomena  of  motion  and  force.  Even 
if  the  things  immediately  around  us  pre- 
dated no  anomalies  or  unevennesses,  no 
apparent  retrogressions  or  deteriorations, 
what  help  do  our  second  of  time  and  our 
inch  of  space  give  us  towards  determining 
any  present  state,  or  future  tendencies,  or 


final  evolution,  of  that  great  whole  of  being 
of  which  we  form,  physically,  so  insignificant 
a  part  ?  The  believer  may  legitimately  con- 
nect such  an  idea  of  progress  with  that  of  a 
ph3rsical  world  subordinate  to  a  moral  pro- 
bation, and  the  theatre,  ultimately,  of  a 
high  moral  production.  This  is  in  true  har- 
mony with  the  thought  of  the  cosmos  as 
the  work,  through  whatever  process  of  origi- 
nation and  continuance,  of  a  personal  Deity, 
infinitely  strong,  infinitely  wise,  infinitely 
just  and  good.  It  matters  not  whether  we 
say  this  comes  from  revelation,  or  has  some 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  a  priori  idea  of 
the  human  soul,  or  whether  we  regard  both 
these  supposed  sources  as  substantially  the 
same.  If  the  latter,  or  the  a  priori  view  is 
preferred,  it  would  denote  simply  something 
mirrored  in  the  finite  from  the  infinite  mind, 
or  a  reflection  from  that  image  of  God  of 
which  the  Scriptures  speak.  On  either  view, 
naturalistic,  theological,  or  metaphysical, 
thought,  ideas,  are  a  priori  somehow,  and 
somewhere.  One  position  is  that  they  ex- 
isted in  a  necessary,  an  eternal,  and  an 
infinite  mind,  before  they  came  into  the 
human,  carr3ring  with  them  some  recognizing 
glimpse  of  their  necessity  and  infinity.  The 
other  likewise  necessitates  what  may  be 
called  an  a  priori  being,  but  of  an  infinitely 
lower  kind.  It  would  consist  in  those  ar- 
rangements of  atoms,  and  those  correlations 
of  forces,  which,  when  brought  out  in  the 
lucky  confluences  of  immeasurable  time, 
might  constitute  the  individual  man.  We 
all  had  our  primeval  being  in  the  nebula ; 
we  were  all  bom  out  of  it,  as  it  will  be  to 
all  of  us  the  grave  of  our  existence.  But 
with  a  priori  or  necessary  ideas  in  any  other 
sense,  the  positivist  has  nothing  to  do.  He 
denies  their  existence.  He  assigns  them  to 
the  chimera  region  of  metaphysics  and 
theology.  He  goes  by  experiment,  in  a 
word,  by  sense,  acknowledging  no  higher 
source  for  any  human  thought.  When  he 
talks,  therefore,  of  progress,  as  Spencer  ia 
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compelled  to  do,  or  of  an  inherent  "tendency 
that  makes  for  righteousness/' to  use  some 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  favourite  lingo,  he  goes 
entirely  out  of  the  sphere  to  which  the  funda- 
mentals of  his  philosophy  necessarily  limit 
all  human  knowledge.  He  is  trespassing  on 
another  province  of  which,  at  other  times 
he  affects  to  speak  with  contempt. 

It  would  have  been  more  wise,  it  may  be 
thought,  to  have  taken  for  the  subject  of 
this  lecture  a  nearer  and  more  threatening 
form  of  infidelity.  But  atheism  is  the  goal 
to  which  it  all  is  running,  even  as  all  irre- 
ligion  is  a  dislike  to  the  idea  of  a  personal 
God.  We  may  rejoice,  however,  that  it 
carries  its  antidote  along  with  it.  There  is 
nothing,  perhaps,  that  will  ultimately  better 
subserve  the  cause  of  religious  belief  than 
the  last  published  work  of  Strauss.  After 
reiterated  denials,  and  long  struggles  with 
the  vortex  into  which  he  saw  himself  irre- 
sistibly drawn,  it  is  pure  atheism  at  last — 
blank,  unqualified  atheism.  The  English 
scientific  sceptics  seem  drawing  back,  but 
Strauss  has  pushed  on  to  the  ultimatum, 
and  it  stands  before  us  in  all  its  horrors. 
Nothing  that  I  have  said  of  the  awful  deso- 
lation of  a  soul  that  comes  fairly  to  see 
what  it  is  to  be  "  without  hope,  and  without 
God  in  the  world,"  presents  such  an  appalling 
picture  as  he  himself  has  given  us  after 
announcing  his  utter  loss  of  faith  in  God. 
All  his  philosophy,  all  his  logic,  all  his 
scholarship,  yield  their  latest  fruit,  their 
only  fruit,  in  such  an  utterance  as  this  : 
"  In  the  enormous  machine  of  the  universe, 
amid  the  incessant  whirl  and  hiss  of  its 
jagged  iron  wheels — amid  the  deafening 
crash  of  its  ponderous  stamps  and  hammers 
— ^in  the  midst  of  this  terrific  commotion, 
man,  a  helpless  and  defenceless  creature, 
finds  himself  placed — not  secure  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  on  some  unguarded  motion,  a 
wheel  may  not  seize  and  rend  him,  or  a 
hammer  crush  him  to  powder.  This  sense 
of  abandonment  is  at  first  something  awfuL" 


Yes,  we  may  say,  not  only  at  first,  but  eyer- 
more,  the  more  it  is  contemplated,  growin,' 
denser  in  its  gloom,  more  suggestive  of  that 
fearful  language  of  the  Scripture,  "tbe 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever."  In  otiier 
places  Strauss  would  modify  the  horror  of 
such  a  view  by  throwing  himself  upon  sonio 
of  those  a  priori  ideas  of  ultimate  order,  to 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  and  his  coniT('re> 
have  no  right.  But  in  this  terrific  passage, 
he  reminds  us  of  that  wild,  despairing  fare- 
well to  nature,  which  the  prince  of  Grecian 
dramatists  puts  into  the  mouth  of  tbe  Jore- 
defjring  Titan,  as  amidst  storm  and  eartli- 
quake  he  goes  down  into  the  unfathomable 
subterranean  deeps : 

ca  firfTpos  €/iyj^  creBa^  c3  vdvrtav 
di6y]p  Koivov  <f>do^  ctXKrcrcov, 
co'opas  fjL  (as  c/c8tica  frmr\tA, 

O  thou,  my  awful  mother  earth,  and  thon, 

Aetherial  sphere  umvUing  evermore 

The  common  light !    Behold  ye  my  dark  doom ! 

There  is  no  escape  fix>m  the  terribl 
machinery  which  Strauss  so  vividly  depict^ 
and  all  the  horrors  it  involves— tbt^f 
horrors,  too,  made  immensely  greater  t«>: 
man  from  the  fact  that  he  has  the  Proiu^ 
thean  fire  of  reason  to  contemplate  ^^ 
inevitable  ruin,  and  just  science  enough  t  ■ 
show  him  how  very  little  his  science  avails 
to  save  him  from  these  "jagged  wheek."  ■ ' 
how  very  little  his  feeble  reforms— openiji:; 
the  way  often  to  a  more  dire  disorder— tr 
his  transient  "  victories  over  nature/'  as  bo 
calls  them,  can  avert  the  greatest,  uni 
sometimes  the  least,  of  her  catastrophe. 
The  thought  of  the  immortality  of  the  rax 
even  if  there  were  any  hope  or  consolatii«a 
in  that,  is  as  groundless  as  any  other  port  "i 
this  sad  speculation.  What  do  "  the  mer- 
ciless wheels"  or  ''ponderous  hammers 
care  for  races  ?  Of  how  many,  in  the  past, 
has  the  die  been  broken  and  cast  ava} 
The  race,  as  well  as  the  individual,  may  b^ 
caught  on  some  of  these  "jagged  points 
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or  crushed  by  the  defacing  ''  stamps "  of 
these  remorseless  evolutions.  We  fly  for 
refuge  to  the  merciful  anthropopathisms  of 
the  Bible :  ''  He  knoweth  our  frame ;  He 
remembers  that  we  are  dust ;  He  careth  for 
us."  But  what  does  nature  know  or  care  ? 
It  is  all  darkness — ^all  horror.  No  retribu- 
tions of  religion  are  so  terrible  as  this 
atheistic  creed ;  no  superstition  presents  so 
fearful  a  ground  of  alarm ;  for  with  these 
is  ever  associated  some  consoling  idea  of 
propitiation.  A  stern  Judge,  an  unyielding 
moral  law,  a  fearful  danger  as  arising  out  of 
a  relation  having  so  much  of  moral  dignity 


— ^these  have  in  them,  for  a  rational  being, 
more  of  hope,  less  of  pain  and  despair,  than 
the  crushing  thought  of  having  been 
brought  into  being,  and  made  to  suffer,  for 
no  end  at  all.  Whoever  sets  out  on  the 
road  that  must  ultimately  lead  to  this,  let 
him  count  the  cost.  Let  him  consult  his 
guide-book,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  under- 
stand what  he  must  come  to  when  he  makes 
his  departure  from  the  more  serious  forms 
of  religious  belief  for  the  sake  of  easier 
creeds.  What  has  been  said  will  not  be  in 
vain,  if  such  an  impression  shall  have  been 
left  on  any  mind. 


DANTE. 


By  J.  A.  Smith,  D.D.,  Chicago. 


HE  two  books  named  below  are  here 
mentioned  chiefly  as  an  indication 
of  sources  from  which  much  of  the 
material  for  this  article  has  been  drawn.  In 
^me  sense,  besides,  they  are  representative 
books,  so  far  as  the  subject  with  which  they 
deal  is  concerned.  Boccaccio's  Life  of 
Dante  was  written  only  two  years  after  the 
death  of  the  poet,  and  seems  to  have  been, 
therefore,  the  first  of  the  many  productions 
which  found  their  subject  and  inspiration  in 
the  career  and  the  works  of  the  great  singer. 
So  iax  as  we  know,  Botta  is  the  latest  of 
these  biographers  and  commentators.  Each 
too,  may  be  said  to  represent  a  school — 
Boccaccio  the  romantic  school,  Botta  the 
philosophical  school  of    interpretation,  as 

Xa  DmsMt  C<nMMdia  di  DanU  Alighieri,  colla  Vita 
(11  Dante  da  GiovANin  Boccaccio. 

Dante,  om  PhUotopker,  Patriot,  and  Poet,  with  an 
Analjfdt  </  the  JDivina  Oommedia,  its  Plot  and 
£pc»da.   1^  VnrcEzrzo  Botta. 


respects  particularly  Dante's  greatest  work, 
the  ''Divina  Commedia."  In  what  sense 
we  make  use  of  this  distinction  will  appear 
further  on. 

The  books,  therefore,  whose  title  we  have 
given  in  connection  with  this  article,  are  not 
named  here  with  any  purpose  to  review  them, 
but  only  because,  from  their  association  with 
the  literature  of  the"Divina  Commedia," 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  authorities,  and 
because  we  are  to  make  it  our  aim,  in  part, 
to  mediate  between  them,  with  respect  to  the 
theory  of  interpretation  they  respectively 
suggest  for  that  immortal  poem,  and  the  view 
they  take  in  certain  particulars  of  Dante 
himself,  and  his  career.  It  should  be  added 
that  Botta's  work  was  written,  in  great  part 
at  least,  under  a  patriotic  impulse.  He  dedi- 
cates it  *'  To  Italy,  which  in  commemorating 
the  sixth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Dante 
Alighieri,  celebrates  the  renewal  of  its  own 
national  lil'e."    This  significant  commemo- 
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ration  took  place  May  14,  1865 ;  and  the 
association  thus  of  the  name  of  Dante  with 
that  of  his  country  was  made  especially 
appropriate  by  the  fact  that  the  Italian 
union,  which  had  then  become  substantially 
a  reality,  had  been  the  dream,  the  hope,  the 
inspiration  of  his  own  life,  and  its  repeated 
failure  the  deepest  and  darkest  of  all  the 
sorrows  that  make  the  story  of  his  great 
career  so  unspeakably  sad. 

Boccaccio's  account  of  the  ancestry  and 
the  early  life  of  Dante  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  followed,  so  far  as  its  statements  of 
fact  are  concerned,  by  subsequent  writers. 
The  record  of  the  poet's  family,  according 
to  this  account,  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
Florence,  his  native  city,  was  rebuilt  some 
three  hundred  years  after  its  destruction  by 
the  barbarous  Attila.  This  restoration  of 
the  city  was  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
and  was  entered  upon  soon  after  his  elevation 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  purple.  He 
himself  encouraged  and  promoted  the  under- 
taking, "  either,"  says  Boccaccio,  "  because 
inspired  of  Grod,  or  because  urged  to  it  by 
.the  prayers  of  petitioners."  Among  those 
commissioned  by  the  emi>eror  to  perform  this 
service  was  a  young  man,  Frangipani  in 
origin,  whose  name  was  Elisio.  With  him 
originated  a  family  which  attained  to  con- 
siderable honour  in  the  new  state.  One  of 
his  descendants,  Cacciaguida  by  name,  took 
a  wife  from  the  family  of  the  Aldighieri,  in 
Ferrara.  To  one  of  the  sons  of  this  mar- 
riage the  mother  obtained  permission  to  give 
her  own  family  name,  so  that  he  was  called 
Aldighieri,  which,  by  dropping  a  letter, 
became  Alighieri.  From  this  branch  of  the 
original  Elisian  stock  the  poet  proceeded. 

He  was  bom  at  Florence,  May  14, 1265. 
Boccaccio  states  that  previous  to  his  birth,  it 
pleased  God  to  signify  to  his  mother,  in  a 
dream,  something  of  the  greatness  with 
which  her  child  should  be  endowed,  and  that 
in  view  of  this  prophetic  indication  he 
received  the  name  of  Dante  ;  the  significance 


of  the  dream  being  that  he  should  be  a  giver, 
or  revealer,  of  wonderful  knowledge,  "Ji 
maravigliosa  doUrina  datore"  Bolta. 
without  alluding  to  this  portion  of  Boc- 
caccio's narrative,  which  indeed  resembk 
suspiciously  the  many  more  ancient  devices 
for  investing  the  birth  of  distinguished  ptir- 
sons  with  prediction  and  prodigy,  simply  sa}> 
that  the  Christian  name,  Dante^is  abbreTiatal 
from  Durante.  Those  fond  of  tracing  occnk 
prophecies  in  things  of  this  kind  might  still 
claim  to  discover  in  the  poet's  name,  even 
as  thus  accounted  for,  something  significaiit 
and  foreshadowing.  To  few  of  all  the  great 
men  of  history  would  the  designation  h 
more  appropriate — II  Durante,  the  En- 
during. 

The  life  and  works  of  Dante,  apart  from 
their  importance  in  literature,  are  interestiii!: 
to  the  student  in  two  ways — ^the  one  hb* 
torical,  the  other  religious.  In  both  his  oo 
commanding  personality  is  ever  distinctly  in 
view,  the  central  figure  not  only  of  the  sphew 
of  events  amidst  wliich  he  personally  moveti 
but  of  the  whole  movement  and  histoTV  oi 
his  age.  It  is  not  alone  as  a  poet  that  bt 
belongs  to  that  illustrious  trinity  where  tv 
universal  consent  he  is  placed,  and  whici 
enrols  the  names  of  Homer,  Dante  aoi 
Milton  apart  from  all  other,  even  t!i' 
greatest,  names.  Although  it  is  so  imp^x- 
sible  to  rescue  from  fable  and  romance  an 
distinct  conception  of  the  actual  Homer,  h 
writings  prove  that  it  was  not  under  a  mere 
poetical  inspiration  that  he  sung  hisgre^^ 
song,  but  that  he  was  a  Greek  quite  as  tru.y 
as  he  was  a  poet,  while  we  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  could  he  have  foreseen  how  bl- 
own individuality  would  be  one  day  aim*'*' 
lost  in  his  poem,  he  would  have  l"^'- 
abundantly  consoled  by  the  assurance  that 
his  work  would  endure,  and  the  great  Ilani^ 
he  commemorated  be  glorious  to  the  lale^' 
age.  How  true  a  patriot  Milton  was  no  'Hif 
needs  to  be  told,  nor  how  great  a  part  h: 
bore  in  the  political  movements  of  his  tiaic. 
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In  stndying  his  career  we  never  lose  the 
man  in  the  poet.    We  see  in  him  the  Puritan 
statesman  as  clearly  as  we  do  the  scholar 
and  the  singer.     If  in  politics  his  part  may 
have  been  in  some  sense  a  subordinate  one, 
his  magnificent  vindications  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  the   more    prominent   actors 
embodied  in  deeds  and  laws,  compel  recog- 
nition of  his  title  to  be  accounted  a  leader 
io  those  great  events,  and  kindle  our  admira- 
tion even  when  we  feel  that  in  some  things 
his  passionate  zeal  carried  him    too    far. 
Dante  was  even  more  a  patriot  than  either 
Milton  or  Homer.     His  patriotism  was  the 
mast^'passion  that  ruled  him.     It  was  at 
oDce  the  glory  and  the  sorrow  of  his  life  ; 
and  for  this  very  reason  he  should  be  better 
bown  and  better  appreciated  than  he  seems 
to  be  by  the  men  of  this  present  age ;  in 
irhich  the  hope  that  was,  while  hope  re- 
mained, more  than  any  other,  the  inspiration 
of  his  career,  that  of   Italian  unity,  has 
become  at  last  an  achievement. 

The  reb'gion  of  Dante — ^his  theology,  so 
to  speak — is  scarcely  separable  from  his 
patriotism.  Those  more  personal  experiences 
which  suggest  so  much  of  what  is  properly 
called  devotional  poetry,  find  scarcely  any 
expression  in  his  great  poem.  Though,  as 
we  read,  we  never  lose  sight  of  himself,  but 
We  him  before  us  a  vivid  personality, 
moving  through  all  the  scenes  which  he 
fnctnres  so  intensely,  and  though  his  own 
tlionght  and  his  own  passion  inform  and 
energize  the  whole,  stiU  it  is  always  with 
f^ligion  in  its  direct  association  with 
patriotism  that  he  deals  :  that  false  religion 
of  his  own  age,  whose  usurpations  and 
iniquities  he  denounces,  and  that  purer 
church,  whose  surpassing  splendour  was  to 
him  the  most  glowing  and  enrapturing  of 
the  visions  of  Paradise. 

These  two  considerations,  the  patriotism 
^d  the  religion  of  Dante,  kept  in  mind, 
^ong  with  one  other,  in  which  his  character 
reveals  itself  to  us  under  quite  a  different 


aspect,  and  we  have  a  sufficient  clue  both 
to  the  personal  history  of  the  poet  and  to 
that  mighty  aUegory  which  forms  the  subject 
of  his  "  Divina  Commedia."  The  circum- 
stance to  which  we  are  now  to  refer,  while 
by  no  means  an  unusual  thing  in  human 
experience,  seems  to  have  lent  a  singular 
colouring  to  the  life  and  thought  of  Dante. 
Boccaccio  treats  it  quite  in  the  romantic 
view,  and  various  writers,  following  him, 
have  done  the  same.  Botta,  perhaps,  leans 
too  far  toward  the  more  philosophical  and 
common-place  view.  The  name  of  Beatrice 
is  inseparably  associated  with  that  of  Dante. 
And  with  reason ;  for  in  his  poem  he  puts 
her  in  such  relations  with  himself  as  that 
although,  in  the  long  journey  through  the 
Inferno  and  the  Purgatorio  to  the  Paradise, 
she  is  revealed  only  as  the  beatific  Lady 
whom  to  meet  in  heaven  is  the  goal  and  the 
hope  of  his  toil,  still  her  presence  seems  to 
pervade  the  whole  poem,  and  she  is  a  familiar 
thought  to  us  long  before,  in  company  with 
the  poet,  upon  the  verge  of  heaven  at  last 
we  meet  her.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  whole  conception  grew  out  of  an  incident 
of  his  boyhood,  and  the  vivid  and  lasting 
impression  it  made. 

Boccaccio's  account  of  this  incident  is  as 
follows : — 

It  was  a  common  castom  in  our  city  (Florence) 
when  the  sweet  spring-time  came  again,  to  celebrate 
it  in  social  festivals.  Along  with  others,  a  distin- 
goished  citizen,  Folco  Portinari,  npon  the  first  of 
May,  inyited  his  neighbonrs  to  a  festival  of  this  kind 
at  his  house.  Among  those  who  came  was  Alighieri, 
accompanied  by  his  son  Dante,  the  children  of  the 
different  families  being  present  with  their  parents  on 
these  occasions.  Dante  had  not  yet  reached  his  ninth 
year.  Along  with  other  children  present,  he  oocapied 
himself  Sq  plays  suited  to  their  age.  Among  them 
was  a  daughter  of  Foloo,  named  Bice  [a  name  of  affec- 
tion and  familiarity  for  Beatrice],  who  was  not  yet 
quite  eight  yean  old,  very  engaging,  quiet  and  gentle 
in  her  manners,  beautiful  in  face,  and  whose  wards, 
when  she  spoke,  indicated  a  gravity  beyond  her  ywxs. 
Dante  observing  her  once  and  again,  with  all  the 
affection  which  a  duld  could  feel,  took  her  image 
into  his  soul  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  never  aUe 
afterward  to  extinguiah  or  to  banish  it. 
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Our  author  goes  on  to  say  that  this  love 
for  Beatrice  continued  to  be  the  passion  of 
his  life,  so  that  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years,  the  beautiful  lady  died,  his 
grief  was  so  intense  that  his  friends  became 
alarmed  about  him.  He  also  states  that 
even  when  Dante  himself  married,  as  he  did 
some  years  later,  Beatrice  still  remained, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  continued,  the 
mistress  of  his  soul.  He  appears  also  to 
regard  the  poem  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia" 
as  written  under  the  inspiration  of  this  pas- 
sion, and  that  it  is  the  literal  Beatrice  who 
is  celebrated  and  longed  for  throughout. 

The  more  philosophical  view  regards  the 
incident  recited  above  as  suggestive  of  little 
more  than  the  name  which  Dante  uses  in 
his  allegory  to  sjrmbolize  that  which  he 
esteems  as  the  noblest  and  purest  object  of 
human  desire.  Those  who  hold  this  view 
do  indeed  recognize  the  incident  referred  to 
as  connecting  itself  with  the  origin  and  plan 
of  the  poem,  but  they  fail,  we  think,  to 
appreciate  the  actual  measure  of  its  influ- 
ence. Dante's  whole  career  shows  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  intense  and  passionate 
nature.  He  not  only  felt  strongly,  but  the 
impression  made  in  some  marked  emotional 
experience  was  deep  and  lasting.  Why,  as 
he  grew  up  to  young  manhood,  he  did  not 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  this  lady ;  why 
he  never  sought  or  seemed  to  expect  from 
her  more  than  a  salutation  as  they  occa- 
sionally met ;  why  his  worship  thus  was 
distant  and  diffident  as  if  toward  some 
superior  being ;  these  circumstances  are  no- 
where explained.  In  what  seems  to  have 
been  his  first  work,  the  "  Vita  Nuova,"  he 
tells  us  something  of  this  singular  passion  ; 
how,  to  quote  from  Botta's  summary  of  the 
passage,  he — 

Oontinned  to  dream  and  to  love  ;  to  gaze  at  Beatrice 
from  a  distance,  and  to  compose  poema  in  her  praise ; 
abstaining,  however,  from  naming  her,  fearful  lest  he 
should  offend  her  purity  or  compromise  her  honour. 
He  tells  us  that  he  attempted  to  conceal  his  affection, 


even  by  feigning  love  for  another  lady,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  the  songs  intended  for  Beatrice,  and  that 
this  fiction  went  on  for  several  years,  and  that  at  Iwt 
Beatrice  refosed  to  salute  him  when  they  met  Thee 
he  relates  that  he  returned  home,  locked  himseli  in 
his  chamber,  where  his  lamentations  could  not  bf 
heard,  and  gave  himself  up  to  despair,  until  at  lengtl 
he  fell  asleep,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  like  a  child  tlu: 
had  been  beaten.  Again,  at  a  wedding  festival,  be 
was  so  overpowered  by  her  presence  that  he  was  1») 
away  by ^  his  friends ;  and  in  answer  to  their  inqdrief 
as  to  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  he  replied:  ^'I 
have  set  my  feet  on  that  edge  of  life,  beyond  wbicb 
no  man  can  go  with  power  to  return." 

One  seems  to  perceive  the  signs  of  a  proud. 
shy,  passionate  and  imaginative  soul,  iuT^t- 
ing  the  object  of  its  idolatry  with  attribute^ 
almost  supernal ;  shutting  itself  away  in 
stem  sorrow  from  even  any  dream  that  it": 
idol  might  be  approached  and  appropria^. 
and  so  receiving  into  itself  an  image  of  ex- 
cellence and  loveliness  which  dwelt  therefor 
ever  after.  At  the  very  beginning,  Beatrice 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  some  extent  an 
ideal  being.  At  last  she  grew  to  be  almost 
wholly  so.  She  came  in  the  end  to  represent 
to  him  that  absolute  excellence  which  is  the 
aspiration  of  all  noble  souls.  This,  for  hii&- 
self,  he  expected  to  reach  only  in  hearea 
Toward  it  he  was  to  go  by  whatever  path  it 
should  please  God  to  appoint ;  encountering 
on  his  way  shapes  and  powers  infernal,  aud 
the  hot  and  fierce  ordeals  of  purgatoriii 
fires.  It  may  be  supposed  that  mingleil 
with  this  was  an  element  of  expectation. 
bom  of  that  early  passion.  A  literal  Bea- 
trice may  have  been  regarded  by  him  ^ 
awaiting  him  in  that  world  where  errois  <*f 
the  heart,  like  those  of  the  intellect,  will  be 
retrieved,  and  the  kindred  souls  at  last  kD<^v 
each  other.  In  its  simplest  and  most  nidi- 
mental  form,  this  may,  we  think,  be  takes 
as  the  original  conception,  expandetl  ulti- 
mately in  the  magnificent  &bric  of  tite 
poem. 

In  connection  with  tJiis  part  of  oar  sab- 
ject,  we  may  aUude  to  another  passage  ia 
the  more  private  life  of  the  poet   Tv"^ 
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years  after  the  death  of  Beatrice,  Dante 
himself  married.      His  wife  was    Gemma 
Bonati,  who   bore   him    seven    children. 
Boccaccio's  statements  and  allusions  imply 
that  the  poet's  married  life  was  no  help  to 
hiiQ  in  his  studies  or  his  poetical  labours. 
The  marriage  seems  to  have  been  rather  the 
choice  of  his  friends  than  an  inclination  of 
his  own.    So  great  was  his  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  Beatrice,  that  this  expedient  was 
resorted  to  by  them  with  a  view  to  dissipate 
the  melancholy   which    had    become    an 
occasion  of  solicitude.      Yielding  to  this 
advice,  as  Boccaccio  implies,  Dante  took  the 
i^ J  recommended  to  him  as  his  wife.    After 
stating  this,  the  author  goes  on  to  discourse 
at  some  length  upon  the  hindrances  philo- 
^pheis  and  poets  often  find  in  the  cares  of 
a  family,  and  especially  in  the    constant 
peaence  of  a  wife  wholly  out  of  sympathy 
vith  their  chosen  pursuits.    He  ends  by 
saying: 

however  it  may  have  been  wtt|i  others,  ao  at  leart 
it  Vis  with  her  who  had  been  given  to  Dante ;  bo 
^t  hamg  onoe  been  parted  from  her  he  never 
*^ed  to  return  to  her,  and  never  desired  that  she 
wold  come  to  ^wn. 

He  finishes  his  notices  of  this  matter  with 
fte  words  : 

Let  no  one  think  that  I  would  condnde,  from  what 
■  tud  above,  that  men  ought  not  to  take  wives  ;  so 
br  from  that,  I  approve  it,  but  not  for  all.  Those 
vroted  to  philosophical  pursuits,  if  they  follow  my 
N^meot  in  this,  will  leave  marriage  to  rich  fools,  to 
w,  and  likewise  to  labourers,  and  will  content  I 
VBDseives  with  philosophy,  a  wife  much  better  and 
''^  agreeable  than  any  other. 

This  is  rather  a  sour  verdict,  and  might 
Kgg^  that  Boccaccio  must  have  had  some 
■^comfortable  marital  e3q)eriences  of  his 
^^  And  still,  those  familiar  with  the 
^nal  history  of  scholars  and  men  of 
nters  will  agree  that  he  has  only  too  much 
*«on  for  what  he  says. 

I^aate's  separation  from  his  wife  was  not 
^lantary,  but  was  occasioned  by  his  exile 
^  Florence^  ujpon  political  grounds,  as 


will  be  noticed  in  its  place.    During  the 
twenty  years  which  elapsed  between  that 
event  and  his  death,  in  1321,  he  seems, 
with  the  exception  of  calling  to  him  his 
eldest  son  at  one  time,  to  have  taken  no 
steps  for  bringing  his  wife  and  children  away 
from    Florence,  to  which  the  sentence  of 
banishment  pronounced   against  him  pre- 
vented   his   own    return.    This  would  be 
mainly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  during 
all  that  time  he  had  no  home,  save  such  as 
the  petty  Italian  sovereigns  in  whose  courts 
he  found  refage  might  allow  him,  and  no 
means  of  support  beyond  that  bounty  which 
these  patrons  sparingly  conferred  upon  him. 
Nor  in  his  writings  do  aUusions  to  his  wife 
anywhere  occur;    a  fact,  however,  which 
may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  custom  of 
the  times  in  regard  to  making  in  any  way 
public  one's  domestic  aii'airs.     It  may  be 
presumed  that  Dante  found  in  his  wife  no 
especial   sympathy  with    the    tastes    and 
pursuits  which  most  occupied  him ;    and 
still  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude — for 
which  in  fact  there  is  no  evidence — ^that 
there  existed  between  them  any  estrange- 
ment.    These  passages  in  his  private  life, 
however,  may  suggest  how  large  a  space 
may  have  been  left  in  his  imagination,  and 
even  in  his  affections,  for  the  ideal  being 
into  which  the  object  of  his  earliest  devotion 
had  been  transfigured. 

Before  coming  to  any  more  particular 
consideration  of  the  poem,  which  in  some 
sense  embodies  both  the  thought  and  the 
life  of  Dante,  it  is  important  to  notice  in 
some  detail  his  connection  with  Florentine 
and  Italian  politics,  and  especially  his 
efforts  to  promote  Italian  unity.  As  the 
social  rank  in  which  he  had  been  bom 
entitled  him  to  aspire  to  a  share  in  directing 
public  affairs,  he  seems  to  have  been 
educated  partly  with  that  view.  His  teacher 
was  a  distinguished  man,  Secretary  to  the 
Florentine  Republic,  named  Brunette  Latini. 
He  was  equally  eminent  in  politics  and 
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literature,  and  by  one  of  his  contemporaries 
is  pronounced  "worthy  of  being  numbered 
with  the  most  distinguished  orators  of 
antiquity."  Under  this  guidance  Dante 
traversed  the  whole  field  of  learning  as  then 
laid  open,  save  that  he  seems  not  to  have 
ever  become  familiar  with  either  the  language 
of  ancient  Greece,  or  with  its  literature,  save 
in  translations ;  this,  however,  being  in  no 
sense  to  his  discredit,  as  Greek  studies 
were  in  that  age  not  deemed  an  essential 
part  of  even  the  most  finished  scholarship. 
Besides  the  various  dialects  of  Italy,  he 
became  a  proficient  in  Latin,  French  and 
Proven5al.  Grammar,  rhetoric,  history, 
geometry,  music,  astronomy,  oratory,  to- 
gether with  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  occupied  his  attention. 

As  an  orator  he  became  highly  dis- 
tinguished, and  was  accounted  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  men  of  his  time.  Of  Latin 
authors,  Virgil  and  Cicero  seem  to  have  been 
his  favourites,  the  former  especially.  Greek 
writers  of  antiquity  he  knew  only  in  Latin 
translations.  Of  Homer  he  must  have  known 
little,  Virgil  seeming  to  have  represented 
his  highest  ideal  of  the  epic  poet.  To  all 
readers  of  his  own  "  Divina  Commedia"  this 
fact  is  familiar — the  bard  of  Mantua  being 
there  made  his  guide,  his  mentor,  his  master 
in  the  poetic  art.  Lo  mio  maestro,  e  il  mio 
autore,  he  calls  him — "  my  master  and  my 
author ;"  the  latter  title  being  explained  in 
that  passage  in  one  of  his  works  (Convito, 
"The  Banquet")  where  he  says:  "Author 
signifies  any  person  worthy  of  being  believed 
and  obeyed.  And  firom  this  is  derived  the 
word  Authority."  We  may  say  in  passing 
that  Botta  speaks  of  the  work  just  named, 
the  Convito,  as  "  the  first  philosophic  treatise 
written  in  Italian  prose."  It  was  a  com- 
mentary upon  some  of  its  author's  own 
poems. 

Dante  appears  to  have  entered  upon  public 
life  while  yet  quite  young.  We  first  read 
of  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  yeaiBi  taking 


part  in  the  battle  of  Gampaldino,  between 
the  Guelphs,  of  Florence,  and  the  Ghibelins, 
of  Arezzo.    Not  long  after  be  was  in  another 
engagement,  between  the  Rorentines  and 
the   Pisans.    With  these   two  battle  his 
military  career  seems  to  have  begun  and 
ended.    Whether  it  was  before  or  after  tiiis 
that  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in 
Florentine  politics  does  not  appear.    His 
first  notable  act  in  that  regard  was  charac- 
teristic.    He  was  in  his  politics  a  sincere 
republican.     Accordingly,  the  constitatioa 
adopted  in  1266  met  his  approbation.   By 
this  constitution  the  citizens  were  divided 
into  guilds,  according  to  occupation,  snch  as 
that  of  judges  and  notaries,  physicians  and 
apothecaries,  wool-weavers  and  clothiers,  the 
government  being  committed  to  eight 
strates  chosen  by  the  guilds  in  a  free  electi 
In  order  to  connect  himself  with  one  of  tb 
guilds  Dante  renounced  his  rank  as  a  noble 
man.    He  chose  that  of  the  physicians  an^ 
apothecaries,  being  allied  to  them,  not  m 
fessionally,  but  through  his  interest  in  th 
study  of  natural  sciences. 

He  soon  became  distinguished,  and  vi 
entrusted  with  various  important  fiinctiou 
among  them  that  of  ambassador.  In  tk 
capacity  he  visited  Siena,  Perugia,  Vcuic 
Ferrara,  Rome,  Naples,  and,  it  is  said,  Pan 
After  some  ten  or  eleven  years  of  such  pubi 
service,  Dante  was,  in  1300,  at  the  a^ 
thirty-five  years,  elected  one  of  the 
magistrates  to  whom  was  committed 
government  of  the  republic.  His  pe 
superiority  was  recognized  by  his  coUeag 
and  he  became  as  a  sort  of  necessity,  by  vii 
of  his  ability  and  patriotism,  practicaUj 
head  of  the  government.  But  trouble 
at  hand.  The  party  in  Florence  opposed 
the  existing  authority,  b^gan  plotting  for 
overthrow.  They  made  an  attempt^toeog^ 
with  themselves  the  Pope,  Boni£ace  VII 
and  Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  t 
Fair,  king  of  France,  then  in  Italy  vitb 
French  army,  in  a  conspiracy  to  atta 
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florence,  overthrow   the  goyernment  and 

restore  them  to  power.    Dante  was  appointed 

bj  his  colleagues  to  head  an   embassy  to 

Rome,  with  a  view  to  prevent  this  combina- 

tion.   It  seems  to  have  been  with  a  foresight 

of  the  consequences,  if  the  government  at 

home  were  left  in  the  weak  hands  of  his 

associates,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of 

the  great  moment  of  the  mission  proposed, 

that  he  exclaimed,  when  urged  to  go  upon 

that  errand :  "  If  I  go,  who  is  there  to  stay  ? 

If  I  stay,  who  is  there  to  go  ?"    By  the  arts 

of  Boniface  he  was  detained  at  Rome  until 

Chirles  had  time  to  attack  Florence,  get 

}f^sem)n  oi  it,  turn  out  the  party  in  power, 

^d  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of 

tile  opposition.     One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 

triumphant  faction  was  to  pronounce  against 

l^te  a  decree  of  banishment.   In  the  taking 

of  the  city,  and  the  disorders  that  followed, 

los  house  was  pillaged  and  burned,  his  lands 

"were  given  up   to   devastation,"  and  he 

Umself,  from  that  hour  to  that  of  his  death, 

tas  a  proscribed  man,  in  his  poverty  and 

fetitution  having  scarcely  "where  to  lay 

kishead." 

In  the  course  of  his  connection  with  the 
A&nagement  of  public  affairs,  an  important 
ikange  had  taken  place  in  Dante's  political 
'JfiTs.  He  began  his  more  active  career 
4B  a  Guelph,  that  is  to  say,  a  member  of 
^t  party  which  upheld  the  pretensions 
if  the  Pope  as  against  those  of  the 
German  Emperor,  who  claimed  the  political 
iJ&Tereignty  of  Italy.  This  party  did  not, 
Meed,  flavour  making  the  Pope  a  temporal 
^Tereigo,  but  they  would  maintain  the 
Nsting  division  of  the  country  into  distinct 
P^ublics,  with  the  Pope  as  in  some  sort  an 
'ttbitrator  in   their  differences  while  their 

I  

Mimon  spiritual  head.  Dante  became 
p^tisfied,  in  due  time,  that  the  policy  of  his 
1^7  promised  nothing  for  his  country  but 
ifinsioQ,  disorder,  and  oppression  without 
^d  In  leaving  them,  however,  he  did  not 
kcome  a  Ghibelin,  as  those  were  called 


who  favoured  the  emperor.  He  adopted  a 
political  theory  of  his  own,  developed  at 
considerable  length  in  his  work  entitled 
"De  Monarchia.''  He  became,  as  has  been 
well  said,  "  the  first  Italian."  He  advocated 
the  union  of  all  the  Italian  states  under  one 
government.  But  his  plan  went  farther, 
and  embraced  what  to  us  of  this  age,  if  now 
proposed,  would  seem  altogether  chimerical, 
though  in  his  time  it  would  be,  if  not  wholly 
rational  or  hopeful,  still  not  so  manifestly 
impossible.  It  contemplated  a  union  of  all 
the  states  of  the  civilized  world  under  one 
constitution,  each  being  left  to  the  exercise 
of  independent  powers  within  its  own  special 
sphere,  but  all  combined  for  a  common  object, 
and  recognizing  a  common  political  centre  ; 
that  centre  to  be,  of  course,  what  was  the 
universally  conceded  centre  of  the  civilized 
world,  Italy.     Says  fiotta : 

This  plan  anticipates,  in  some  measure,  the  plan 
adopted  by  Washington  and  his  compeers  in  the  Ck>n- 
stittttion  of  the  United  States,  difFering  however  in 
this,  that  while  the  Aju'erican  Bepublic  extends  to 
states  geographically  and  ethnologically  integrant 
parts  of  the  same  country,  the  Italian  empire,  as 
proposed  by  Dante,  would  have  embraced  all  the 
world,  and  have  placed  Italy,  in  relation  to  other 
nations  as  the  sun  to  the  planets,  whose  influence 
imites  them  in  their  harmonious  movements,  while  it 
gives  them  free  scope  in  their  appointed  orbits. 

It  was,  at  least,  a  noble  conception,  not 
unworthy  of  the  imperial  intellect  that  gave 
it  birth.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  notice  that 
in  this  work,  "  De  Monarchia,"  Dante  main- 
tains, without  reserve,  the  doctrine  that  by 
whomsoever  this  central  and  supreme  po- 
litical power  should  be  personally  exercised, 
it  must  at  least  not  be  given  to  the  Pope. 
He  attacks,  unsparingly,  the  Papal  preten- 
sions to  political  sovereignty,  or  to  the  pos- 
session, in  any  sense  of  the  word,  of  a 
"  temporal  sword."  He  maintains  that  the 
functions  of  the  church  are  wholly  spiritual, 
and  that  anything  beyond  this  is  pure  usur- 
pation. It  is  to  his  honour  that  in  declaring 
himself  thus,  he  brought  down  upon  his 
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head  the  Papal  malediction.  The  reading 
of  th€  "  Monarchia"  was  forbidden  under 
penalty  of  excommunication,  and  the  decree 
is  in  force  to  this  day.  The  book  was  burned, 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  its  author, 
in  the  public  square  at  Bologna.  An  eflfort 
was  even  made,  though  a  fruitless  one,  to 
have  the  remains  of  Dante  himself  taken 
up,  after  they  had  lain  buried  at  Ravenna 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  burned,  and 
the  ashes  given  to  the  winds. 

Shortly  before  his  banishment  from  his 
native  city,  Dante  had  commenced  his  great 
poem,  the  "Divina  Commedia."  He  was 
then  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  genius 
had  attained  mature  development ;  he  was 
a  widely-read  scholar ;  his  e^erience  of  life 
and  of  men  had  abeady  been  large ;  and  he 
had  thought  profoundly  upon  many  great 
subjects.  In  order  that  one  may  not  be 
misled  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sublime 
epic  to  which  the  rest  of  his  life  was  mainly 
devoted,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  keep  clearly 
in  mind  what  were  the  convictions  and  the 
feelings  most  likely  to  find  expression  in 
such  a  work.  Many,  we  think,  have  the 
impression  that  this  celebrated  poem  is  in 
some  sense  theological;  that  the  fearful 
pictures  of  the  Inferno  are  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  poet's  idea  of  the  fate 
which  awaits  the  wicked,  made  more  sombre 
and  fearful  through  the  intensity  of  personal 
feeling  toward  certain  individuals  obnoxious 
to  himself,  or  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  disaster  to  his  country.  The  first 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  poem 
may  on  this  account  have,  to  some  readers, 
even  a  certain  repulsiveness,  as  exhibiting  a 
view  almost  ferocious  of  the  theory  of  future 
punishment,  kindled  into  still  greater  in- 
tensity by  the  passion  of  the  poet.  This 
impression  may  be  aided  by  a  peculiarity  in 
the  genius  of  Dante,  to  which  Macaulay 
calls  attention  in  his  essay  on  Milton  : 

Poetry  (says  Macaulay)  which  relates  to  the  beings 
of  another  world  ought  ta  be  at  once  myatexioiu  and 


pictnzesque.    That  of  Milton  is  so.    That  of  Dinte 
18  picturesque    indeed  beyond   any  that  was  ever 
written.    Its  effect  approaches  to  that  produced  by 
the  pencil  or  the  chisel.     But  it  is  picturesque  to  the 
exclusion  of  aU  mystery.    This  is  a  fault  on  the  right 
side,  a  fault  inseparable  from  the  plan  of  Dante'» 
poem,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  rendered 
the  utmost  accuracy  of  description  necessary.    Still 
it  is  a*  fault.    The  supernatural  agents  excite  intere$»t. 
but  it  is  not  the  interest  which  is  proper  to  super- 
natural  agents.  .  .  .  Dante's  angels  are  good  men 
with  wings.   His  devils  are  spiteful,  ugly  executioseis. 
His  dead  men  are  merely  living  men  in  strange  ntoa- 
tions.    The  scene  which  passes  between  the  poet  anJ 
Farinata  is  justly  celebrated.    Still,  Farinata  in  the 
burning  tomb  is  exactly  what  Farinata  would  ha^e 
been  at  an  auto  da  ft.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching 
than  the  first  interview  of  Dante  and  Beatrice.    Ytt 
what  is  it  but  a  lovely  woman  chiding,  with  sweet 
composure,  the  lover  for  whose  affection  she  is  grateful 
but  whose  vices  she  reprobates  ?    The  feelings  wbid. 
give  the  passage  its  charm  would  suit  the  streets  '^f 
Florence  as  weU  as  the  summit  of  the  Mount  if 
Purgatory. 

Elsewhere,  he  says : 

However  strange,  however  grotesque  may  be  th 
appearance  which  Dante  undertakes  to  describe,  k- 
never  shrinks  from  describing  it    He  gives  ns  tl.- 
shape,  the  colours,  the  sound,  the  smell,  the  ta«te :  b- 
counts   the  numbers ;   he  measures  the  siK.    Hi« 
similes  are  the  illustrations  of  a  traveUer.     Unlik? 
those  of  other  poets,  and  especially  of  Milton,  tbtr^ 
are  introduced  in  a  plain,  business-like  manner,  n'>* 
for  the  sake  of  any  beauty  in  the  objects  from  which 
they  are  drawn ;  not  for  the  sake  of  any  omamect 
which  they  may  impart  to  the  poem,  but  simplj  a 
order  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  writer  as  dear  t  • 
the  reader  as  it  is  to  himself.    The  ruins  of  the  preci- 
pice  which  led  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  circle  1 1 
heU  were  like  those  of  the  rock  which  feU  into  t}u 
Adige  on  the  south  side  of  the  Trent.    The  Catar»ci 
of  Phlegethon  was  like  that  of  Aqua  Cheta  at  th.^ 
monastery  of  St.  Benedict    Hie  place  where  thr 
heretics  were  confined  in  burning  tombs  re9embl(«i 
the  vast  cemetery  of  Aries. 

This  literalness  of  description  in  Dantej 
contributes  materially  to  the  effect  which  wa 
just  now  mentioned.  Instead  of  the  snbUuic 
vagueness  and  dreaminess  with  which  Milt^ 
invests  his  pictures  of  the  world  of  lost 
spirits,  one  finds  himself  confironted  with 
I  every  imaginable  form  of  material  horrm 
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and  physical  agony,  not  unfreqnently  ming- 
ling the  hideously  grotesque  with  the  dread- 
fiii  and  the  incredible.  Taking  it  all  as 
representing  the  poet's  idea  of  that  punish- 
ment which  divine  justice  metes  out  in 
another  world  to  even  the  worst  and  the 
mst  depraved,  or  as  representing  the  pre- 
valent ideas  of  his  age  upon  these  subjects, 
oar  first  impulse,  when  entering  this  fearful 
picture-gallery,  is  to  turn  shudderingly  away. 
Tie  simple  truth  is,  as  we  hope  to  show 
directly,  that  to  interpret  the  poet  thus  is 
hih  to  misunderstand  him  and  to  do  him 
injustice. 

-bother  peculiarity  of  this  poem  is  the 
large  use  made  throughout  of  the  pagan 
ffijlhology.  We  know  of  at  least  one  person 
rto,  when  he  first  began  to  read  Dante 
'riti  cJose  attention,  was  ready  to  pronounce 
ois  "Divina  Commedia"  far  more  pagan 
tiau  CTiristian.  A  heathen  poet,  Virgil,  is 
^e  guide,  patron,  interpreter  and  friend 
mroiigh  all  the  adventurous  journey.  As 
*c  go  on,  in  company  with  the  two,  we 
continually  meet  with  localities  and  persons 
■ade  familiar  to  us  in  reading  the  ^neid, 
crthe  fables  of  the  old  mythology.  Even 
«iltoD,  as  a  Christian  poet,  has  been  criti- 
flzed  for  using  so  largely  in  the  way  of 
JBastration  and  imagery  in  his  "Paradise 
«^,''  a  work  whose  inspiration  seems  drawn 
fe)m  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  fabulous 
%nds  and  persons  which,  however  classical 
*ay  be  the  literature  which  has  enshrined 
weni,  are  none  the  less  inseparably  linked 
'tth  the  "godless,  sensual,  and  devilish" 
*perstitions  of  an  age  of  an  almost  univer- 
™  heathenism.  Dante  is  still  more  open  to 
w^t  criticism,  and,  until  one  gives  the  subject 
wme  careful  study,  it  seems  a  fault  which 
ftn  scarcely  be  condoned. 

With  reference  to  the  second  of  these 
pomts  of  criticism,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
wat  Dante  lived  at  a  time  when  nearly  all 
we  literature  existing  in  the  world,  certainly 
«1  the  modds  in  literature,  were  classical 


and  pagan.  Although  centuries  had  passed 
away  since  the  last  great  Latin  author  lived 
and  wrote,  no  other  nation,  not  even  the 
Italian,  had  as  yet  produced  a  literature. 
The  modem  world  was  still  in  close  contact 
with  the  ancient  world,  and  the  whole 
thought  and  spirit  of  the  one  took  their 
form  and  tinge  from  those  of  the  other.  We, 
in  this  age,  may  not  realize  all  the  effect  of 
this.  Between  the  world  of  to-day,  and  that 
in  which  the  classic  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome  flourished,  there  is  an  immense  and 
ever-widening  chasm.  It  seems  to  be  doubted 
by  many  whether  it  is  even  worth  while  to 
retain  amongst  us  any  knowledge  at  all  of 
that  literature ;  while  the  small  amount  of 
it  which  still  finds  place  in  our  courses  of 
collegiate  study,  some  would  cast  out,  as 
belonging  to  a  past  so  remote  and  so  little 
in  relation  with  the  present  as  to  make  any 
special  study  of  it  a  mere  waste  of  time. 
To  judge  either  Dante  or  Milton  in  this 
aspect,  from  our  own  point  of  view,  is  to  do 
him  the  greatest  injustice.  In  writing  a  great 
epic  poem,  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  Dante  should  not 
make  large  use  of  that  literature  which 
almost  alone  represented  the  world's  culture 
of  that  period,  employing  its  mythological 
form  not  for  purposes  of  didactic  instruction, 
but  of  poetry  and  allegory. 

In  respect  to  the  harsh  and  sombre 
character  of  the  Inferno,  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  although  not  with  any  theological  in- 
tention, popularly  speaking,  it  was  still 
written  under  the  influence  of  feelings  which 
could  not  fail  to  infuse  its  imagery  with  a 
passionate  intensity.  This  first  division  of 
the  poem  was.  commenced,  as  stated  above, 
shortly  before  Dante  entered  upon  his  long 
exile  from  Florence.  Seven  cantos  had  been 
finished  when  he  left  upon  that  mission  to 
Rome  from  which  he  was  destined  never  to 
retiftn.  He  left  the  manuscript  behind  him, 
in  the  care  of  his  wife,  who,  upon  the  break- 
1  ing  out  of  the  disorders  which  followed  the 
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change  of  government,  placed  it  in  a  casket 
and  deposited  it  in  a  secure  place.  Boc- 
caccio's account  implies  that  when,  some 
five  years  after,  this  fragment  was  discovered, 
the  authorship  was  not  recognized,  and  that 
its  merits  being  at  once  perceived,  it 
was  sent  to  Malaspina,  then  Marquis  of 
Lunigiana,  who  was  himself  a  distinguished 
scholar.  At  his  court  Dante  was  then  stay- 
ing, and  the  Marquis  showed  the  poem  to 
him,  asking  him  if  he  knew  whose  work 
it  was.  Dante,  recognizing  it,  replied  that 
it  was  his  own.  He  had  supposed  these 
cantos  lost ;  but  now,  in  accordance  with 
the  earnest  request  of  the  Marquis,  he  re- 
sumed, and  in  the  course  of  his  subsequent 
wanderings,  completed  it.  The  poem  was 
therefore  written  during  that  portion  of 
Dante's  life  when  he  was  feeling  most  keenly 
his  own  personal  humiliations,  brought  upon 
him  by  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  his 
countrymen,  and  feeling  also,  perhaps  more 
keenly  still,  the  misfortunes  of  his  country, 
torn  by  factions,  and  fallen  far  from  that 
height  of  glory  upon  which  it  had  been 
his  eager  hope  that  she  might  one  day 
stand.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
gloom  and  the  indignation  of  his  own  high 
soul  found  expression  in  this  first  division 
of  his  poem  ;  though  it  is  a  relief  to  feel 
that  in  the  subsequent  portions,  especially 
in  the  Paradise,  the  evidence  is  abundant 
that  there  still  remained  to  him  dreams,  if 
not  hopes,  which  while  they  consoled  his 
sorrows,  shed  into  his  later  song  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  resplendent  theme. 

Passing,  now,  to  consider  more  particularly 
the  poem  itself,  we  must  observe  that  its 
symbolism  concentrates  in  the  person  of 
Beatrice.  How  this  lady  became  to  Dante  a 
symbolical,  while  still  remaining  a  real  per- 
sonage, we  have  already  intimated  In  the 
Convito,  which  was,  as  we  before  said,  a 
commentary  upon  the  poem,  he  distinctly 
states  that  by  Beatrice  he  intends  Philosophy ; 
a  word  which  he  uses  with  the  same  meaning 


as  is  given  to  the  word  Wisdom  in  the 
Proverbs.  Speaking  of  Philosophy  as  thus 
symbolized,  he  says : 

How  blind  are  those  who  never  lift  thdr  eyes  to 
the  contemplation  of  that  daughter  of  God  !  She  it 
the  mother  of  aU  things,  for  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  she  stood  before  the  Divine  mind.  *'  When  the 
Lord  prepared  the  heavens  I  was  there/'  she  Bays ; 
**  when  he  set  a  compass  upon  the  depths  ;  when  he 
established  the  clouds  above  ;  when  he  straightened 
the  foundations  of  l^e  deep ;  when  he  gave  to  the 
sea  his  decree  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his 
commandment ;  when  he  appointed  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  ;  then  I  was  by  him,  as  one  brought  up 
with  him,  and  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always 
before  him." 

Other  terms  which  he  uses  with  more 
direct  reference  to  the  ideal  Beatrice,  a5 
quoted  in  substance  by  Botta,  could  not 
without  an  extravagance  altogether  in- 
credible have  been  employed  of  a  mortal 
however  beautiful  and  good,  however  trans- 
figured by  elevation  to  the  heavenly  societies. 
He  calls  her — 

The  true  praise  of  Grod,  the  gloiy  of  our  kind,  tL< 
fountain  of  all  truth,  and  the  splendour  of  eteni&! 
light.  Her  beauty  none  but  her  Maker  can  fnlly 
enjoy.  She  is  Goddess — the  prime  delight  of  primsl 
love.  Her  eyes  are  brighter  than  the  stars  ;  to  look 
at  them  fulfils  all  desire.  Her  aspect  is  that 
virtue ;  it  reflects  God  himself.  PosBeasdng  h 
mankind  possesses  all  things. 

Dante's  own  quotation  of  that 
passage  in  Proverbs,  given  above, 
that  his  personification  of  this  highest  att 
ment  as  Beatrice,   if  not  suggested  by, 
still  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  those  both 
Proverbs  and  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  wbei 
imagery  drawn  from  the  lower  spheres 
knowledge  and  experience  is  employed 
set  forth  that  which  belongs  to   the 
highest  sphere  of  human  attainment 
passage  from  his  own  writings  may  coi 
this  impression : 

He  is  not  to  be  caUed  a  true  lover  of  wiadam 
loves  it  for  the  sake  of  gain,  as  do  lawyers,  phj 
and  almost  aU  persons  who  study,  not  in  ordtsr 
know,  but  to  acquire  riches  or  advancement,  and  « 
would  not  persevere  in  study  should  yoa  give  th« 
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what  they  denre  to  gain  by  it  Ae  true  fiiendship 
l)etweea  men  oonastB  in  each  wholly  loving  the  other, 
the  true  philoflopher  loves  every  part  of  wisdom,  and 
wisdom  OToy  part  of  the  philosopher,  inasmuch  as  it 
dnm  all  to  itself,  and  allows  no  one  of  his  thoughts 
to  wander  to  other  things. 

When,  at  the  stimmit  of  the  Purgatorial 
Mount  and  with  Paradise  close  at  hand, 
Dante  meets  Beatrice,  she  chides  him  that 
when  she  was  parted  from  him  by  death  he 
so  forgot  her,  ceased  to  make  her  the  object 
of  his  supreme  thought  and  desire,  and 
turned  to  other  loves  and  other  aims.    In- 
terpreting the  symbol  as  he  has  himself 
instmcted  us  to  do,  we  must  understand  by 
this  a  conscious  wavering  on  Dante's  part 
in  some  earlier  portion  of  his  life,  in  the 
inusoit  of  his   own   ideal ;  that  he   had 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  and  swayed 
by  his  surroundings  and  his  associations,  as  a 
Kill  resolved  upon  the  highest  attainments 
c^  never  do  without  sinning  against  itself 
^  against  the  object  of  its  nobler  aims.  How 
he  was  recalled  from  this,  the  familiar  words 
vith  which  the  poem  commences  show,  as 
^  the  misery  and  danger  into  which  his 
&alt  had  already  betrayed  him.    Midway 
ill  the  journey  of  life,  he  tells  us,  he  found 
itself  lost  in  an  obscure  wood.  How  savage, 
Ih)w  rough  and  bard  to  encounter  was  this 
'ildemess,  he  could  not  even  now  recall 
vithout  a  shudder.    How  he  came  there  it 
Tas  impossible  for  him  to  tell,  save  that, 
lil^  one  overcome  by  sleep,  he  had  wandered 
im  the  true  way.    Wild  beasts  meet  him ; 
^  a  panther,  then  a  lion,  then  a  she-wolf. 
These  are  interpreted  as  representing,  re- 
^•tivdy,  lust,  pride  and  avarice.    While 
seeking  to  escape  from  these,  and  to  find  his 
layout  of  this  savage  wood,  he  is  met  by 
^^  "  whose  voice  seemed  faint  through  long 
<iisuse  of  speech/'  It  proves  to  be  the  shade 
^  Vi^,  by  whom  he  is  addressed  and  in- 
formed that  he  comes  as  a  messenger  from 
^trice  to  conduct  him  to  her  presence.  So 
iar  as  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  is  personal 


to  himself,  the  key  to  it  is  here  given  us, 
provided  we  keep  in  mind  Dante's  own  ex- 
planation, as  to  who  Beatrice  is.  He  had 
wandered  from  the  path  leading  to  the 
highest  wisdom,  and  is  now  to  be  conducted 
to  that  supreme  attainment,  not  by  any  such 
way  as  would  have  been  before  him  if  he 
had  kept  the  true  path.  The  wood  into 
which  he  had  strayed  opens  upon  the  steep 
descent  that  leads  down  to  helL  That  way 
his  road  must  be.  He  must  encounter 
infernal  scenes  and  infernal  shapes ;  must 
see  with  his  eyes  the  shame  and  horror  into 
which  their  own  vileness  plunges  all  the 
wicked,  must  pass  through  purgatorial  fires, 
and  thus  only  reach  heaven  and  the  supreme 
good  at  last. 

One  discovers  here,  very  plainly,  the  efiFect 
of  that  religious  education  which  Dante  had 
received ;  ideas  of  God's  way  with  men  re- 
sembling those  which  in  his  age  universally 
prevailed  —  the  whole  intensified  by  the 
poetic  imagination,  and  by  those  other  and 
still  more  fervid  feelings  which  here  found 
expression.  For  in  all  this  Dante  is  himself 
a  representative  person,  while  his  own  ordeal 
represents  that  of  his  country. 

To  this  doal:le  interpretation  (says  Botta)  Bante 
ref en  when  he  says  that  the  heU  of  the  present  life  is 
the  alleged  subject  of  the  poem :  the  hell  of  barbarism 
in  which  nations  were  ingulphed ;  the  brutal  vices  of 
princes  and  people ;  the  oppression  of  the  good  and 
the  triumph  of  the  wicked ;  the  heU  of  anarchy  and 
despotism  which  afflicted  his  country.  And  as  we 
regard  Italy  or  mankind  in  their  progress  towards 
union,  peace,  and  civilization,  or  in  the  final  attain- 
ment of  their  destiny,  we  find  in  the  Purgatorio  and 
the  Paradiso  the  complementary  parts  of  the  grand 
double  epic,  which  contains  at  once  the  moral  history 
of  a  nation  and  of  humanity. 

We  have  abready,  we  fear,  more  than  ex- 
hausted the  space  proper  to  claim  for  this 
subject,  and  must  hasten  to  close.  We  can 
only  allude  to  the  service  Dante  has  ren- 
dered to  his  country  while  in  some  sense 
giving  it  both  a  literature  and  a  language. 
When  he  began  to  write,  Italy  had,  properly 
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speakibg^  no  langaage  of  its  owd.  The  Latin 
was  still  the  vernacular  of  society  and  of 
literature,  while  amongst  the  common  people 
no  less  than  fourteen  dialects,  formed  from 
the  Latin,  with  many  foreign  admixtures, 
were  in  use.  Out  of  these  Dante  constructed 
a  language  which,  made  classic  by  its  use  in 
his  writings,  has  remained  unchanged  to  the 
present  hour.  Dante  is  still,  to  his  country- 
men, the  model  of  a  perfect  Italian  style ; 
what  can  be  said  of  no  writer  in  any  other 
country  living  even  half  so  long  ago  as  he. 

During  the  fifteen  years  from  the  time 
when  Dante  resumed  his  poem  until  that  of 
his  death,  he  seems  to  have  been  more  or 
less  occupied  with  it.  Portions  of  it  had 
been  already  made  public,  and  his  fame  as  a 
great  poet  may  be  said  to  have  been  already 
established.  When  he  died,  however,  the 
thirteen  last  cantos  were  found  to  be  mis- 
sing, and  remained  so  for  several  months, 
until  discovered  at  BAvenna  by  his  son 
Jacopo.  Boccaccio  relates  that  Dante  ap- 
peared to  his  son  in  a  dream,  robed  in  white, 
and  pointed  out  to  him  the  secret  place  of 
deposit  where  the  missing  cantos  might  be 
found.  He  died  at  Bavenna,  September 
14th,  1321,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years. 
His  remains  lay  in  state  in  the  Polenta 
Palace  for  several  days,  robed  in  the  dress 
of  a  Franciscan  friar — ^which  had  been  his 
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own  wish — ^a  golden  Ijrre  with  broken  cords 
at  his  feet.  The  funeral  which  followed  was 
magnificent,  and  a  monument  was  erected, 
which  the  traveller  still  finds  standing  at  a 
comer  where  two  streets  meet,  with  a  bas- 
relief  likeness  of  the  poet  seen  through  the 
barred  portal. 

Such  likenesses  of  Dante  as  were  taken  in 
his  later  life  give  him  a  face  peculiajrly  sad- 
melancholy  and  severity  somewhat  affecting 
its  otherwise  noble  expression.  A  paintm: 
by  Giotto  represents  him  as  he  was  in  ius 
youth.  We  may  close  our  article  with  a 
verse  or  two  from  Lowell's  fine  poem  upon 
this  latter  portrait : 

Can  this  be  thou  who,  lean  and  pale. 

With  such  immitigable  eye 
Didst  look  upon  those  writhing  souls  in  bale, 

And  note  each  vengeance,  and  pass  by 
Unmoved,  save  when  thy  heart  by  chanoe 
Cast  backward  one  forbidden  glance, 

And  saw  Francesca,  with  child's  glee 

Subdue  and  mount  thy  wild-horse  knee. 
And  with  proud  hands  control  its  fiery  pranoe  ] 

Ah  !  he  who  follows  fearlessly 

The  beckonings  of  a  poet-heart 
ShaU  wander,  and  without  the  world's  decree, 

A  banished  man  in  field  and  mart ; 
Harder  than  Florence  walls  the  bar 
Which  with  deaf  sternness  holds  him  far 

From  home  and  friends,  tiU  death's  release. 

And  makes  his  only  prayer  for  peace. 
Like  thine,  scaired  veteran  of  a  life-long  war! 
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THE  UNCERTAINTIES  OF  NATURAL  AND  OF  RELIGIOUS  SCIENCE. 


By  Bey.  Charles  M.  Mead,  Prof.  Theological  Seminary,  Andover. 


CIENCE  is  systematized  knowledge. 
There  may  be  knowledge  without 
science;  bat  there  can  be  no 
science  without  knowledge.  The  first  con- 
dition of  science  is,  that  there  be  known 
&ct8.  Conjecture  and  assumption  have 
theirplace,  but  not  until  &cts  are  discovered, 
of  which  they  serve  as  a  preliminary  expla- 
nation. The  knowledge  of  the  facts  does 
Dot  become  science,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
tenn,  until  conjecture  and  assumption  have 
given  place  to  certainty  respecting  the 
lelations  and  the  causes  of  the  facts  to  be 
expkiued.  A  scientific  man  may  speculate ; 
bot  Lis  speculation  is  not  science.  It  may 
lead  him  to  science,  but  still  it  is  not  science ; 
for  it  may  also  lead  him  away  firom  science. 

This  is  all  very  simple,  and  will  doubtless 
meet  with  ready  assent  fix)m  all ;  but  there 
we  involved  herein  certain  principles  and 
ioggestions  of  far-reaching  importance. 

1.  One  of  these  principles  is,  that  it  is  the 
proyince  of  science  to  eiqplain,  not  some 
facts,  but  all  fSftcts.  Whatever  can  be  known 
^  a  proper  subject  of  scientific  inquiry.  No 
otte  questions  this.  Why,  then,  should  it 
lave  been  allowed  to  happen  that  the  term 
'science"  has  in  point  of  fact  come  to  be 
^  pre-eminently  of  the  natural  sciences ; 
whereas,  when  other  sciences  are  to  be 
''^ignated,  a  specific  title  must  be  used? 
Thua  we  speak,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
sciences  of  botany,  of  geology,  of  astronomy, 
of  chemistry,  of  mineralogy,  of  physiology, 
^  physics,  and  the  like ;  and  on  the  other 
"^1  of  the  sciences  of  language,  of  the 
'^d,  of  ethics,  of  history,  and  of  reh'gion. 
»^t,  if  a  num  speaks  of  science  collectively, 


he  is  understood,  as  a  general  rule,  unless  he 
explains  himself,  to  exclude  the  latter  class 
of  sciences  entirely,  and  to  mean  simply  the 
natural  sciences.  Even  the  term  "natural 
science,"  or  (to  use  a  more  correct  expression) 
"science  of  Nature,"  is  too  comprehensive 
for  the  thing  meant  to  be  described  by  it  : 
it  should  be  rather  called  the  "  science  of 
matter."  But  this  inaccuracy  is  slight, 
compared  with  the  other,  which,  so  long  as 
it  is  allowed  to  pass  current  without  notice 
or  protest,  becomes,  whether  designedly  or 
not,  a  means  of  casting  discredit  on  those 
sciences  which  relate  to  anything  besides  the 
mere  properties  of  matter.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  this  is  only  a  question  of  usage, 
"  Words  are  things."  If  the  natural  sciences 
are  generally  spoken  of  as  if  they  only  were 
sciences,  a  popular  impression  is  produced 
that  this  is  the  fact.  Hence  those  who  hold 
(and  there  are  doubtless  few  who  do  not) 
that  there  are  other  sciences  than  the  so- 
called  natural  sciences  are  doing  themselves 
and  the  cause  of  truth  a  positive  injury 
whenever  they  use  the  term  "science"  in 
this  narrow  sense.  That  this  usage  arises 
from  no  inherent  necessity  of  the  case  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that,  e.g.,  in  German  the 
corresponding  word,  Wissenschc^,  is  not 
used  in  this  limited  sense.  Usage  may  be 
law  ;  but  it  is  often  tyrannical  law,  resistance 
to  which  is  a  duty.  Those,  therefore,  who 
speak  of  "  science  and  religion"  as  if  there 
were  or  might  be  an  antagonism  between 
them,  make  an  unworthy  concession,  and 
indeed  do  hardly  less  than  stultify  them- 
selves, if  they  also  believe  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  science  of  religion,- 
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science  co-ordinate  with  every  other  science,    theory  so  tenaciously  that  no  fact  can  make 


Theology  is  the  science  of  the  facts  of 
religion.  Now,  no  fact,  or  department  of 
facts,  can  contradict  any  other  fact  or 
department  of  facts.  Still  less  can  we  with 
propriety  speak  of  a  science,  i.e.,  the  philo- 
sophical explanation  of  one  set  of  facts,  as 
conflicting  with  the  other  set  of  facts.  We 
might  as  well  speak  of  a  conflict  between 
botany  and  the  planet  Jupiter,  or  between 
comparative  philology  and  the  execution  of 
Charles  I. 

2.  Another   principle    involved    in    our 
opening  remarks  is,  that  it  is  the  province 
of  science  to  explain  facts,  not  to  explain 
away  facts.    Its  office  is  positive,  not  nega- 
tive.  Patient  investigation  and  classification 
of  actual  phenomena  and  events — ^this  \&  the 
indispensable  condition  of  all  science.    The 
deduction  of  general  laws  and  principles 
underlying  the  phenomena  is  a  secondary 
matter.    This  deduction  is  indeed  the  goal 
of  science ;  but  it  can  never  be  said  to  be 
positively  attamed,  until  all  the  facts  to  be 
referred  to  these  laws  are  ascertained.    To 
be  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
phenomenon  or  in  the  occurrence  of  an  event, 
despite  all  evidence  for  it,  is  therefore  emi- 
nently unscientific.    Theories  are  useful,  but, 
when  a  man  becomes  so  wedded  to  a  theory 
that  he  resolutely  shuts  his  eyes  to  every 
fact  which  contradicts  it,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
man  of  science  :  he  is  a  dogmatist.    He  who 
refuses  even  to  weigh  the  evidence  for  the 
fact  that  animals  lived  on  this  globe  more 
than  six  thousand  years  ago  may  be  acting 
consistently  with  his  theory  of  creation  :  but 
he  is  not  a  lover  of  truth ;  he  has  not  a 
scientific  mind.    So,  when  a  man  says,  as  a 
recent   writer   has    said,    ''Every   science 
assumes  that  the  laws  of  Nature  ...  are 
never  for  a  moment  suspended;  ...  an 
apparent  miracle  worked  before  our  very 
eyes  will  never  again  carry  conviction  to  an 
educated  man/' — ^when  a  man  makes  this 


him  give  it  up,  even  though  the  £ELct  occur 
before  his  very  eyes.  In  other  words,  his 
aim  is  no  longer  to  explain  facts  by  his 
theory,  but  to  make  facts  correspond  to  his 
theory.  He  is  therefore  not  a  scientific  man, 
but  a  dogmatist. 

Science,  as  such,  denies  nothing,  except  iu 
so  far  as  established  facts  are  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  alleged  facts.  It  makes 
no  denials  except  through  affirmations.  It 
does  not  deny  even  theories,  unless  it  h^ 
better  theories  to  substitute  for  them,  or 
unless  facts  are  found  which  the  theories 
are  incompetent  to  explain. 

3.  Science  being  the  sjrstematized  know- 
ledge of  facts,  it  follows,  further,  that  no 
particular  department   of  science  can  be 
perfect,  until  all  the  facts  belonging  to  it 
are  perfectly  known.     However   complete 
any  system  may  seem  to  be,  however  certain 
its  principles,  it  is  yet  liable  to  be  overturned 
by  the  discovery  of  a  single  fact  for  whicb 
the  system  has  no  place.    The  probability  of 
any  such  overturn  may  be  ever  so  small ; 
yet  the  possibility  always  exists.     But  it  u 
not  merely  ignorance  of  bare  facts  which 
invests  a  science  with  a  certain  degree  of 
imperfection :  the  relations  of  all  the  fsurts 
need  to  be  perfectly  known  in  order  to  make 
the    science    absolutely    complete.     Facts 
must  be  known  in  their  causes  and  conse- 
quences, else  they  are  not  truly  known.    Id 
short,  the  condition  of  perfect  science  is 
omniscience. 

This  being  so,  it  follows  that  every  science, 
in  consequence  of  the  limitations  of  humAn 
knowledge,  must  be  attended  with  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  uncertainty, — ^uncertainty 
in  regard  to  particular  facts,  and  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  general  principles.  There  miut 
be  an  overwhelming  presumption,  that,  in 
this  respect,  every  science,  whatever  may  be 
the  department  of  knowledge  which  it  em- 
braces, is  analogous  to   every  other.    It 


his  principle,  he  avows  that  he  adheres  to  a  I  therefore  does  not  become  the  adherents  of 
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any  (me  scienoe  to  make  these  uncertainties 
a  matter  of  reproach  against  other  sciences. 
He  weak  points  in  a  sj^stem  may  indeed  be 
properly  exposed ;  the  various  sciences  may 
help  one  another :  for  though  in  many  re- 
lations distinct,  yet  they  are  all  interwoven 
together.  "Truth  is  catholic,  and  Nature 
one."  It  is  the  privilege  of  each  science  to 
borrow  the  residts  of  every  other ;  but  it  is 
the  privily  of  no  science  to  interfere  with 
the  development,  or  attack  the  foundations, 
of  any  other. 

The  antagonism  which  exists  between 
certain  naturalists  and  certain  theologians 
could  not  have  arisen  without  a  disregard 
of  these  truths.  It  would  be  useless  to  try 
to  distribute  the  blame.  No  candid  man 
can  fail  to  see  that  there  has  been  fault  on 


gies    to    exhibit    the    injustice    of    this 
notion. 

I.  It  is  said  that  uncertainty  attends  the 
very  attempt  to  define  the  meaning  of  re- 
ligion. What  is  religion  ?  Is  it  belief,  or 
feeling,  or  action?  Is  it  worship,  or  service? 
Does  it  necessarily  involve  the  conception  of 
a  God,  or  not?  If  it  does,  is  it  a  sense  of 
dependence  on  him,  or  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  him  ?  Moreover,  if  religion  does  always 
involve  the  notion  of  a  Deity,  can  it  be 
shown  that  the  Deity  is  any  thing  but  a 
notion?  Do  not  the  various  attempts  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God  show  that  there 
is  some  ground  to  doubt  his  existence  ?  Is 
it  not  often  confessed  by  theologians  that 
none  of  these  demonstrations  are  satisfactory. 


both  sides.    When  theologians  stubbornly   and  that  we  must  ultimately  look  for  the 


tefuse  to  believe  in  what  natural  science 
has  demonstrated,  because  some  traditional 
notion  of  theirs  seems  thereby  to  be  contra- 
dicted ;  when  naturalists,  on  the  strength  of 
a  hasty  induction,  pronounce  some  theo- 
logical dogma,  or  even  a  whole  theological 
system,  to  be  overthrown, — ^we  cannot  but 
detect  in  either  case  an  unworthy  animus.  I 
It  is  not  thus  that  the  cause  of  truth  is 
advanced. 

Accordingly,  in  considering  the  Uncer- 
tainties of  Natural  and  of  Religious  Science, 
my  object  is,  not  to  set  up  one  of  these  de- 
partments of  science  as  hostile  to  the  other, 
but  to  illustrate  the  resemblance  between 
them  in  this  particular,  with  a  view  to 
oertain  practical  lessons  to  be  derived  from 
this  resemblance.  If  special  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  uncertainties  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences, it  will  be  only  because  the  claim  of 
^perior  exactness  is  often  tirged  for  them 
^  contrasted  with  the  alleged  vagueness  of 
theolc^.  This  vagueness  is  often  conceived 
to  be  80  radical  as  to  stamp  all  religious 
science  as  impossible,  and  to  prove  all  re- 
ligion to  be  a  mere  product  of  fancy.     It 


evidence  in  the  immediate  intuitions  of  the* 
soul  ?    And  is  not  this  almost  equivalent  to 
a  confession  that  every  man  is  the  author  of 
his  own  Qod  ? 

Let  it  be  granted  that  absolute  precision 
in  the  definition  of  religion,  and  absolute 
uniformity  in  the  conception  of  God,  and 
absolute  conclusiveness  in  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God,  are  far  from  being  attained, 
if  not  far  from  being  attainable.  What  then  ? 
Is  all  religion,  therefore,  a  chimera?    If  so, 
then,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  how  much 
better  o£f  are  the  physical  sciences  them- 
selves ?    What  is  matter,  the  various  forms 
and  phenomena  of  which  they  deal  with  ? 
Is  it  that  which  occupies  space?    But  this 
is  not  assented  to  by  all  philosophers.    And, 
even  though  true,  how  little  does  this  defi- 
nition tell  us  of  the  nature  of  matter ! 
Moreover,  the  definition   depends  for  its- 
meaning  upon  our  conception  of  space.   Now 
this,   according   to   many  philosophers,  is 
nothing  but  a  form  of  thought.    And  what 
is  to  be  understood  by  matter's  filling  a  form 
of  thought  ?    Or,  if  space  is  more  than  a 
condition  of  thought,  what  is  it  ?  It  cannot 


^  be  the  object  of  the  following  analo- '  be  called  a  thing :  that  would  identify  it 
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either  with  matter  or  with  mind,  neither  of 
which  any  one  believes  it  to  be.     If  it  is 
called  extension,  we  come  back  to  the  same 
difficulty ;  for  how  can  we  conceive  of  ex- 
tension, except  as  we  conceive  of  something 
as  extended  ?    We  might  as  well  attempt  to 
conceive  of  attraction  as  a  reality,  without 
any  thing  that  attracts  or  is  attracted.    But 
if  space  is  thought  as  something  extended, 
then  our  definition  is  ruined ;  for  we  should 
be  defining  matter  as  an  extended  thing 
which  occupies  an  extended  thing.    Or  shall 
we  define  matter  as  that  which  is  perceivable 
by  the  senses  ?    But,  according  to  some,  the 
senses  are  only  properties  of  matter;  and 
then  matter  would  be  defined  as  that  which 
is  perceived  by  matter, — ^which  is  no  defi- 
nition at  all.  Or,  if  the  senses  are  conceived 
as  the  organs  of  the  mind,  then  the  definition 
simply  amounts  to  this :  that  matter  is  some- 
thing of  which  the  mind  receives  an  im- 
pression as  being  different  from  itself.    We 
are  thus  reduced  to  the  merely  negative 
definition  :  matter  is  not  mind.    According 
to  many,  this  is  the  best  definition  possible. 
The  professor  who  answered  his  daughter's 
question,  "  What  is  mind  ?"  by  the  laconic 
reply,  "  No  matter";  and  the  other  question, 
"  What  is  matter  ?"  by  the  answer,  "  Never 
mind,"  is  generally  held  to  have  been  as  wise 
as  he  was  witty. 

If,  however,  we  attempt  to  define  matter 
by  defining  its  qualities,  we  are  no  better  off. 
Call  matter  that  which  has  colour,  or  hard- 
ness, or  divisibility,  or  solidity ;  and  what 
have  you  done  ?  You  have  simply  predi- 
cated of  matter  certain  properties,  which 
are  either  mere  conceptions  of  the  mind,  or 
else  can  be  conceived  as  belonging  to  some- 
thing objective  only  as  we  first  conceive  the 
objective  thing  to  be  existent.  In  other 
words,  either  we  think  of  the  matter  before 
we  do  of  the  quality,  and  therefore  matter 
is  not  defined  to  our  thought  by  the  defini- 
tion of  the  quality  :  or  else  we  think  of  the 
quality  before  we  do  of  the  thing  to  which 


it  belongs  ;  in  which  case  there  is  no  need 
of  thinking  of  the  thing  at  all,  or  at  least, 
the  thing  is  constituted  by  the  quality,  is 
identical  with  it, — ^which  is  the  same  as  to 
say  that  it  itself  is  nothing  at  all ;  and  we 
are  brought  to  the  Hegelian  principle,  that 
Nothing  and  Being  are  the  same.     Or  shall 
we  say  that  matter  is  not  a  substance  char- 
acterized by  qualities,  but  is  nothing  but 
pure  force  ?    Well,  this  is  affirmed  by  many ; 
but,  in  the  minds  of  many  others,  almost  the 
opposite  is  the  truth.     Inertia,  the  absence 
of  force,  seems  to  them  rather  the  essential 
characteristic  of  matter  ;  and  the  force  which 
it  exhibits  is  to  them  evidence  of  a  mind 
which  is  at  work  upon  it.    But,  again,  there 
are  others  who  deny  all  distinction  between 
mind  and  matter.    Either,  as  idealists,  they 
hold  mind  to  be  the  only  real  existence,  aud 
matter  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  mind  ;  or,  as 
materialists,  they  hold  mind  to  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  matter.     It  is  not  pertinent  to  our 
present  purpose  to  criticize  these  various 
views  :  it  is  enough  to  mention  the  simple 
fact,  that  the  attempt  merely  to  define  what 
the  thing  is  with  which  the  natural  science 
have  to  deal  involves  us  in  inextricable  dif- 
ficulties.   There  is  no  definition  which  is  not 
inadequate,  or  does  not  assume  a  knowledge 
of  the  thing  to  be  defined.    The  highest 
authorities  are  divided  on  the  question  what 
the  thing  is,  and,  indeed,  on  the  qu^tion 
whether  the  thing  exists  at  all. 

Sup2)ose,  now,  an  enemy  of  the  physical 
sciences  should  conclude  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  greatest  vagueness  prevails  respecting 
the  nature,  and  even,  in  many  minds,  the 
gravest  doubt  respecting  the  reality,  of  what 
these  sciences  make  it  their  object  to  discass. 
therefore  these  sciences  are  utterly  without 
foundation  ;  that  none  of  the  conclusions  in 
them  can  be  relied  on  as  certain ;  that  al! 
the  elaborate  systems  which  have  been  built 
up  may  prove  to  be  nothing  but  mere 
dreams :  we  should  say,  that,  plausible  as  his 
reasoning  may  seem,  it  is  yet  &llacioQ&    In 
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spite  of  such  objections,  we  should  continue 
io  believe  that  there  is  a  material  world ; 
that  its  laws  and  properties  may  be  ascer- 
tsioed;  that  much  substantial  truth  con- 
cerning it  has  abeady  been  evolyed,  and  that 
fflQch  more  may  yet  be  evolved,  by  the 
patient  mvestigation  of  the  student  of 
ifatnre. 

If  this  reply  is  sufficient,  why  should  not 
tie  same  reply  be  sufficient  when  made  to 
the  objection  against  the  reality  of  religion 
or  the  existence  of  a  God  ?  What  greater 
diyeisity  of  opinion  can  exist  respecting  the 
essence  of  religion  or  the  nature  of  God, 
than  exists  respecting  the  essence  of  matter? 
trhat  greater  difficulty  in  proving  the  existence 
of  God,  than  in  proving  the  existence  of 
Siatter?  If  uncertainty — ^the  absence  of 
ui  absolutely  exhaustive  definition  or  irre- 
6agable  demonstration — shall  be  allowed  to 
cast  ominous  conjecture  on  the  reality  or  the 
Tab'dity  of  religious  belie&  and  feelings,  then 
the  same  uncertainty  puts  its  withering 
touch  on  all  the  sciences  of  Nature ;  and 
the  logical  result  is  universal  scepticism. 

There  is  no  science  which  does  not  begin 
^th  assumptions.  Even  in  mathematics, 
ve  have  axioms  which  elude  all  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  theology,  like  every  other  science, 
niTzst  have  its  postulates.  Its  province  is 
i^t  to  create  religion,  or  even  to  prove  the 
^tence  of  religion :  it  simply  takes  re- 
ligion as  an  undeniable,  existent  fact,  and 
^tttemps  to  find  the  science  of  it.  Even  if 
all  such  attempts  had  hitherto  been  fiskilures, 
tAe  facts,  still  remaining,  would  challenge 
'IS  to  renew  the  effi)rt. 

II.  But  let  us  come  to  something  more 
specific.  One  of  the  problems  of  theology 
i^  the  beginning  of  moral  agency,  and,  as 
closely  connected  with  this,  the  origin  of 
Qioral  evil  It  assumes  that  all  rational  beings 
i^  responsible  to  God  ;  and  that  many,  if 
not  the  greater  part,  of  them  have  proved 
false  to  their  obligations.  It  generally  as- 
sumes that  the  human  race,  as  a  whole,  has 


apostatized  firom  God ;  that  every  member 
of  it  has  wilfully  violated  a  divine  law. 
And  yet,  when  theologians  come  to  explain 
this  uniformity,  they  either  trace  all  sin  back 
to  one  man,  the  father  pf  the  race,  from 
whom  sinfulness  flows  as  a  taint  through  all 
his  descendants ;  or  else  they  have  to  assume 
that  there  is  directly  implanted  in  every 
child  a  sinfal  germ,  as  sure  to  develop  into 
actual  transgression,  as  a  seed  sown,  is  to 
grow  into  a  plant. 

But,  the  objection  presents  itself,  how 
disproportionate  the  cause  to  the  effect ! 
Can  it  be  that  a  character  of  positive  guilti- 
ness, such  as  every  adult  man  is  supposed  to 
have  contracted,  is  to  be  traced  to,  and  is 
made  certain  by,  the  first  moral  act  which 
he  put  forth  in  his  infancy  ?  That  begin- 
ning of  moral  agency  lies  beyond  our  search, 
if  we  examine  others ;  and  beyond  our  re- 
collection, if  we  examine  ourselves.  And, 
whatever  it  was,  it  was  the  act  of  an  infant, 
so  limited  in  knowledge  of  duty  and  in  sense 
of  moral  obligation,  that  its  action  seems 
hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  irre- 
sponsible beast.  By  what  right  can  we 
ascribe  to  it  such  a  tremendous  efficacy? 
Or,  if  we  go  farther  back,  we  do  not  firee  our- 
selves from  difficulty.  How  can  the  sin  of 
the  first  man  account  for  that  of  all  others  ? 
Does  not  such  a  theory  either  exculpate  all 
his  descendants  firom  real  guilt,  or  else  prove 
that  to  be  a  most  unjust  moral  government, 
which  allows  the  sin  of  one  man,  by  a  moral 
necessity,  to  infect  the  whole  race  ?  And,  if 
we  attempt  to  understand  how  the  first  man 
could  have  sinned,  we  are  none  the  less  in 
the  dark.  If  we  ascribe  the  fall  to  a  temp- 
tation from  a  fallen  angel,  we  only  remove 
the  difficulty  one  step  back.  How  could 
any  holy  being  sin  ?  How  can  we  compre- 
hend the  beginning  of  moral  evil?  We 
may  as  well  confess  that  we  cannot  compre- 
hend it.  The  question  introduces  us  to 
one  of  the  deep  uncertainties  of  theology. 

But  shall  we  therefore  conclude  that  the 
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doctrine  of  sin  in  general  is  involved  in  the 
same  uncertainty  ?  Shall  we  say,  the  fact 
of  sin,  as  it  is  manifested  now  in  b'ving  men, 
if  it  is  a  fact,  must  be  somehow  connected 
with  the  original  act  of  sin,  and  therefore 
all  the  uncertainty  which  belongs  to  that 
belongs  also  to  this?  Shall  we  conclude 
that  no  such  weighty  results  can  have  grown 
out  of  an  accidental  or  a  solitary  act,  and 
that  sin  is  no  such  abnormal  thing  as  men 
have  been  wont  to  caU  it,  but  is  only  part  of 
a  great  necessary  evolution  going  on  in  the 
universe  of  intelligent  beings  ? 

If  this  is  correct  reasoning,  then  it  will  be 
equally  correct  when  applied  to  an  analogous 
case  in  natural  science.  What  can  it  say 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  material  world  ? 
It  is  now  in  existence,  we  will  assume ;  but 
when  and  how  did  it  come  into  existence  ? 
Was  it  created  out  of  nothing?  But,  ac- 
cording to  many,  such  a  creation  is  incon- 
ceivable. And,  whether  conceivable  or  not, 
creation  is  an  act  of  which  natural  science, 
as  such,  can  know  nothing.  No  induction 
of  facts  leads  us  to  assume  it ;  none  of  the 
phenomena  of  matter  point  to  it ;  and,  if  we 
accept  it  as  a  dictum  of  theology  or  meta- 
physics, stiU  it  explains  nothing.  To  say 
that  matter  was  created  is  only  another  way 
of  merely  sa3ang  that  it  had  an  origin. 
But  let  the  assumption  stand ;  let  the 
naturalist  have  the  benefit  of  this  meta- 
physical dogma.  Still  he  is  troubled  by 
such  questions  as  these :  Was  this  creation 
a  necessary  act?  Was  the  production  of 
the  material  world  an  essential  part  of  an 
evolution  of  the  divine  nature  ?  If  so,  and 
if  God  is  eternal,  then  the  creation  cannot 
be  conceived  as  taking  place  at  any  definite 
past  time ;  for  however  long  ago  that  time 
may  have  been,  yet  an  eternity  must  be 
conceived  to  have  preceded  it,  and  any 
development  of  the  divine  essence  taking 
place  by  necessity  must  have  taken  place 
before  any  time  that  can  be  assigned  as  the 
time  of  creation.     There  is,  logically,  no 


escape  on  this  theory  from  the  doctrine  of 
an  eternal  creation.    Was  creation,  then,  a 
voluntary  act  on  God's  part?     Then  still 
the  question  presses  itself  upon  us :  Did  it 
take  place  at  a  definite  past  time?  and,  if 
so,  why  not  sooner  ?    Was  it  an  arbitrary 
thing  with  God  to  let  an  eternity  pass  with 
no  material  universe  on  which  to  exercise 
his   power    and    care?      If   not  under  a 
physical  necessity  to   create,  was  he  not 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  do  so  ?    If  in 
creation  he  displayed  his  glory,  if  it  was 
a  desirable  thing  that  he  should  fill  the 
infinity  of  space  with  stellar  and  planetary 
worlds,  and  people  them  with  intelligent 
beings  capable  of  glorifying  him,  then  ought 
he  not  to  have  done  it  ?    And  if  he  ought 
to  have  done  it  at  aU,  then  ought  he  not  to 
have  done  it  as  early  as  possible  ?    Thus  we 
are  seemingly  driven  again  to  the  a»umption 
that  the  creation  must  have  been  co-eternal 
with  God.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  deny 
the  theory  of  creation  entirely,  as  the  great 
majority  of  pagan  philosophers  have  done, 
and  as  many  besides  them  also  do,  then  we 
are  still  more  evidently  forced  to  assume 
that  the  universe  of  matter  is  eternal    L^ 
there  is  no  creative  power  able  to  bring 
matter  into  existence,  then  of  course,  unles 
matter  is  eternal,  it  must  be  assumed  \^\ 
have  brought  itself  into  existence, — which 
is  a  simple  absurdity.    We  seem,  therefore 
every  way  to  be  driven  to  assume  that  tk 
material  world  is  eternal.      But  a  cXosd 
consideration  shows  that  this  assumption  u 
involved  in  as  great  difficulty  as  the  oppo^te 
For  the  universe  is  not  a  stagnant  one 
Mighty  forces  are  all  the  time  operating  ir 
it.    It  is  undergoing  a  process  of  develop 
ment.    The  stages  of  development  thro 
which  this  earth  has  passed  can  with  grea 
or  less  precision  be  traced  by  the  geologist 
If,  now,  the  universe  of  matter  has  exisi 
eternally,  acted  on  by  no  intelligence 
without,  developed  by  an  inherent  necesitj 
of  development,  then  the  present  stajge  ol 
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deTelopment  must  have  been  reached  an 
eternity  ago.    Go  back  as  far  as  you  wiU  ; 
go  till  yoa  find  the    earth    in    its   most 
primitive,  its  most  chaotic  state ;  go  till  you 
reach  the   point    where   the   development 
began :  yet  an  eternity  still  lies  behind ; 
smd  you  must  assume  that  the  universe, 
though  possessed  of  an  inherent,  necessary 
tendency  to  evolve  itself  into  the  various 
foims  through  which  it  has  passed  and  is 
yet  to  pass,  nevertheless  lay  dormant  an 
eternity  long,  and  then  at  length  suddenly 
began  its  career  of  development.    But  this 
^  nothing  less  than  a  contradiction  of  the 
theory  itself  with  which  we  start.    Truly, 
whichever  way  we  turn  in  trying  to  solve 
the  problem,  we  find  ourselves  "  in  wander- 
ing mazes  lost." 

But  if  we  leave  this  phase  of  the  problem, 
ud  attempt  merely  to  trace  back  the  history 
^  the  universe,  not  to  its  origin,  but  to  an 
indefinite  past,  we  do  not  stand  on  much 
tnner  ground.  The  only  scientific  attempt 
in  this  direction  which  we  need  notice  is  the 
Nebnlar  theory,  propounded  by  La  Place, 
ttd  held  by  many  eminent  astronomers  to 
W  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
|n)ces8  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies  came 
"to  assume  their  present  form  and  motions. 
.'Aecording  to  this  theory,  the  solar  system 
^ce  existed  in  the  form  of  an  attenuated, 
ibady,  heated  mass  of  matter,  of  which  the 
ttn  was  the  centre,  and  which  extended  to 
V^  OQter  limit  of  what  is  now  our  planetary 
Qstem.  The  sun  revolved  on  its  axis,  and 
'  of  its  nebulous  atmosphere  revolving 
Sound  or  with  it  was  cooled  and  condensed ; 
M,  as  the  condensation  continued,  the 
ittter  part  was  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  a 
Aig  or  zone.  Then  the  same  process  took 
lh^  with  the  remainder.  Each  ring  con- 
^ned  to  cool  and  contract,  until  the  whole 
^  condensed  into  a  planet,  except  that  in 
■nne  cases  a  part  of  it  took  the  form  of 
SBoons  revolving  around  the  planet.    This 

theory  is  advocated  as  best  satisfying  all  the 
2a 


conditions  of  the  case.  It  is  thought  to  be 
favoured,  if  not  demonstrated,  by  such  facts 
as  these ;  the  heated  condition  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth ;  the  fact  that  the 
planets  and  satellites  rotate  and  revolve 
in  one  direction  ;  the  peculiar  phenomenon 
of  the  rings  of  Saturn  ;  the  gaseous 
state  of  the  comets ;  the  Zodiacal  light, 
judged  by  many  to  be  a  vaporous  ring  of 
matter  extremely  attenuated,  and  revolving 
around  the  sun  between  the  orbits  of  Venus 
and  Mars  ;  also,  and  especially,  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  certain  nebulas,  of  which 
the  difierent  appearances  correspond  to  the 
different  appearances  through  which  our 
system  passed  according  to  the  Nebular 
theory,  But,  plausible  as  the  theory  is,  it 
cannot  claim  to  be  established  beyond 
serious  doubt.  Many  nebulse,  which  once 
were  supposed  to  be  strictly  such,  have 
been  by  the  aid  of  more  powerful  tele- 
scopes resolved  into  groups  of  stars ;  and 
this  lends  probability  to  the  opinion  that 
others  might  be  resolved  in  the  same 
manner,  were  it  not  for  their  immense 
distance  from  us.  Moreover,  the  theory 
gives  no  explanation  of  the  fact  of  the 
original,  central  rotation  on  which  the 
whole  process  is  supposed  to  have  depended. 
For  this,  we  must  have  recourse  to  an  ex- 
ternal, intelligent  force ;  and  if  so,  then 
any  other  phenomenon  can  as  easily  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  manner.  More 
positively  opposed  to  the  theory  is  the  fact 
(probable,  if  not  established)  that  the 
moons  of  the  planet  Uranus  revolve  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  of  all  the 
other  planets  and  satellites.  The  theory 
also  does  not  account  for  the  direction  of 
the  orbits  of  the  comets,  nor  for  their 
great  eccentricity.  Furthermore,  if  every 
solar  system  has  passed  or  is  passing 
through  such  a  process,  we  should 
expect  to  be  able  to  see  a  proportionately 
larger  number  of  these  systems  in  the  earlier 
nebulous  state ;   whereas,  in  point  of  fact, 
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they  are  compaiatively  rare.  At  the  best,  it 
cannot  be  claimed  for  the  Nebular  theory 
that  it  is  any  thing  more  than  a  theory.  So 
far  as  the  observation  of  facts  leads  us,  we 
are  authorized  only  to  assert  the  reality  of 
the  present  facts.  The  planetary  and  stellar 
bodies  are  seen  in  their  condensed  form, 
moving  according  to  an  almost  invariable 
regularity.  If  this  regularity,  this  unvarying 
sameness,  leads  us  to  expect  and  to  prophesy 
its  future  continuance,  then  it  may  also  fur- 
nish a  reason  for  inferring  its  past  con- 
tinuance. But  if  the  theory  is  resorted  to 
because  it  is  assumed  that  the  solar  system 
mtist  have  gone  through  a  process  of  develop- 
ment before  attaining  its  present  state,  then 
we  come  again  to  this  dilemma :  Either 
matter  is  uncreated  and  eternal,  possessing 
an  inherent  and  necessary  tendency  to  pass 
through  the  forms  of  development  which 
have  culminated  in  our  present  solar  sys- 
tems,— in  which  case  the  full  development 
ought  to  have  taken  place  an  eternity  ago  ; 
or  matter  was  created  from  nothing  by  an 
act  of  divine  power, — in  which  case  the 
notion  of  development  has  at  that  point  to 
be  abandoned,  and  the  question  presents 
itself,  whether  it  is  metaph3rsically  any  easier 
to  conceive  of  the  creation  of  matter  in  a 
nubulous  state  than  it  is  to  conceive  of  the 
creation  of  matter  in  a  planetary  state.  The 
Nebular  theory,  therefore,  plausible  as  it  is, 
is  invested  with  grave  difficulties.  Whether 
true  or  not,  it  is  not  yet  proved  to  be  true. 
It  is  confessedly  as  yet  only  a  theory  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  uncertainties  of  natural  science. 

Yet  these  S3rstems  of  worlds  have  had  a 
history :  their  present  condition  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  their  past  condition. 
Suppose,  now,  some  sceptic  should  arise  and 
say,  that,  unless  he  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand how  the  present  condition  of  the  uni- 
verse is  connected  with  its  past,  he  will  hold 
his  judgment  in  suspense  as  to  the  present 
fact ;  suppose  that  he  should  attempt,  on  the 
ground  of  the  admitted  inability  of  astro- 


nomers to  explain  conclusively  Uie  geness  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  to  cast  discredit  on  all 
their  sublime  discoveries  and  concluaioos,— 
we  should  say  that  a  man  with  a  mind  ^) 
perverted  is  not  fit  to  hear  himself  convinced. 
And  yet  would  not  his   reasoning  be  as 
reasonable  as  that  of  one,  who,  because  he 
cannot  be  made  to  see  any  cause  adequate  to 
account  for  the  apparently   universal  and 
profound  moral  depravity  of  man,  shonid 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  depr^Titj  b 
only  apparent,  should  reject  the  conclusioc^ 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  and  violently 
suppress  the  convictions  of  his  moral  sense 
respecting  the  obvious  and  even  obtmsive 
facts  of  every-day  life  ?      Ought  he  not. 
rather,  to  reflect  that  those  bafSing  que^i(»u^| 
respecting  the  origin  of  evil,   the  fall  of 
angels,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  beginning  of 
moral  agency,  would  never  have  been  sof- 
gested,  had  it  not  been  for  the  evident  f(t(^ 
of  the  immense  and  universal    moral  evil 
now  existing  ?    Would  men  ever  have  beea 
troiibled  by  these  questions,  if  sin  had  nd 
been  felt  to  be  something   abnormal,  n&* 
necessary,  monstrous  ? 

III.  So,  if,  instead  of  looking  at  the  ^ 
we  look  at  the  future,  we  find  anotlii 
parallel  between  religious  and  natural  scieuei^ 
What  is  to  be  the  issue  of  this  life  of  oais! 
The  question  of  the  beginning  of  modi 
agency  and  of  sin  aside,  what  is  to  be  tU 
end  of  it  ?  In  what  is  the  moral  system  t^ 
culminate  ?  What  is  to  be  the  couise  oj 
development  in  the  future  life  ?  Is  that  Ii$ 
to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  this,  or  is  it  to  \i 
a  state  of  retribution  ?  Is  it  to  be  &  fi^a 
state,  or  is  it  to  be  succeeded  by  others  d 
infinite  succession  ?  How  is  it  that,  in  ^piV 
of  the  alleged  revelations  on  this  subject 
such  uncertainty  still  hangs  over  it  that  mefl 
resort  to  all  manner  of  theories, — of  existenci 
in  a  disembodied  state,  of  a  ^iiitual  bod] 
received  after  an  intermediate  state,  of  i 
spiritual  body  received  immediately  af^^ 
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death,  of  metempsychosis,  of  absorption 
into  Deity,  of  the  ultimate  annihilation  of 
the  wicked,  of  the  eternal  punishment  of 
the  wicked,  of  probation  ending  at  death,  of 
probation  ending  at  the  time  of  the  general 
judgment;  while  multitudes  discard  the 
notion  of  a  future  existence  altogether,  and 
belieTe  death  to  be  not  only  the  end  of  the 
bodily  organism,  but  of  the  thinking  mind  as 
»eU? 

It  is  indeed  true  that  there  is  no  such 
Qiathematical  certainty  respecting  the  future 
life,  that  a  man  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
results  of  moral  action  in  this  life  must  issue 
A  a  fixed  retribution  in  that ;  but  shall  we 
ierefore  transfer  the  obscurity  of  the  future 
ife  into  this  life,  and  seek  to  justify  our- 
dves  in  blinking  the  palpable  tendencies  of 
•irtne  and  vice,  and  in  living  as  if  present 
i^racter  had  no  determining  influence  on 
ttture  condition  ?    Then  we  may  with  equal 
tetice  reason  similarly  respecting  the  ma- 
«rial  universe.     What  is  to  be  its  future  ? 
icience  has  done  marvels  in    tracing  the 
tvsof  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Movements  which  once  seemed  to  be  irregu- 
trities  are  now  shown  to  be  regulated  by  a 
fgher  law.   .The  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
loon  can  be    accurately   predicted ;    the 
Itatic  visits  of  the  comets  are  deprived  of 
kir  terror ;  and  not  only  is  it  shown  that 
k  rotations  and  revolutions  of  the  planets 
>e  among  the  most  orderly  and  calculable 
i  all  things,  but  even  what  has  at  times 
Itemed  to  be  a  newly  discovered  irregularity 
Itebeen,  in  its  turn,  subjected  to  law.    The 
■ffiinution  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
^t,  the  constantly  increasing  rapidity  in 
Ae  revolution  of  the  moon,  the  disturbances 
k  the  motion  of  some  of  the  planets,  the 
^^wnt  motion  of  some  of  the  stars,  have 
wen  shown  to  be  normal  consequences  of 
^  same  agency  which  keeps  the  heavenly 
^es  in  theb  places.      Every  thing  thus 
^ms  to  pomt  to  an  eternal  continuance  of 
^  stellar  and  planetary  systems.    And  yet 


astronomy    cannot  certainly  assure    us    of 
their  essential  stability.     The  fact  of  the 
disappearance  of  some  stars  formerly  known, 
and  of  the  appearance  of  others  not  pre- 
viously visible,  is  a  staggering  fact.    Astro- 
nomy has  no  solution  for  it.     If  other  stars 
may  be  blotted  out,  may  not  our  star,  our 
sun,  also  suddenly  go  out  in  utter  darkness  ? 
Moreover,  if,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the 
aerolites,  which  are  consumed  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  earth,  or  fall  to  the  earth  itself, 
are  really  planets  revolving  around  the  sun, 
but  arrested  in  their  course  by  the  earth's 
attraction,  then  we  have  here  the  fact  of  a 
disturbance  in  the  movements  of  the  smaller 
celestial  bodies,  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  affirm  the  eternal  security  of  the  larger 
ones  from  similar  catastrophes.     The  orbit 
of  at  least  one  comet  intersects  the  orbit  of 
the  earth.  No  one  can  predict  with  certainty 
what  would  be  the  result,  if  the  possibility 
of  collision  which  is  thus  proved  should  ever 
become  a  reality.   Furthermore,  observations 
of  Encke's  comet  show  that  its  period  of 
revolution  is  constantly  diminishing  at  the 
rate  of  one  day  in  twenty-five  years.    This 
diminution  has  led  many  to  conjecture  that 
(as  is  also  assumed  for  other  reasons)  there 
is  a  resisting  medium  diffused  through  space. 
But  this  medium  is  an  element  not  taken 
into  account  in  the  theories  of  planetary 
revolutions.     If  it  exists,  it  must  exist  as  a 
disturbing  force,  the  effect  of  which,  however 
slow  may  be  the  process,  must  be  to  retard 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavier  as  well  as  of 
the  lighter  bodies,  and  consequently  to  draw 
them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sun,  till  at 
last  they  are  all  swallowed  up  in  it. 

But  these  uncertainties  respecting  the 
future  of  our  solar  system  cannot  be  justly 
used  as  arguments  against  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  astronomical  science.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  i3  for  the  most  part  by  means  of 
that  science  that  we  have  learned  what  these 
uncertainties  are.  The  dangers  that  threaten 
the  stability  of  the  planetary  system  are 
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themselves  suggested  by  a  knowledge  of 
forces  that  are  abeady  in  activity.  If  we 
knew  less  about  the  laws  and  phenomena  of 
astronomical  bodies,  we  should  have  less 
occasion  to  doubt  and  to  fear  respecting  tlieir 
future  condition. 

Just  so,  and  with  equal  justice,  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  doubts  which,  in  the  minds  of  so 
many,  cluster  around  the  problems  involved 
in  that  momentous  question,  "  If  a  man  die, 
shall  he  live  again  ?"  are  so  far  from  invest- 
ing theology  with  the  character  of  un- 
certainty ^  that  they  are  rather  the  products 
of  theological  knowledge.  Those  who  know 
and  think  and  care  the  least  about  the 
present  character  of  the  human  race 
are  least  troubled  with  doubts  respect- 
ing its  future  condition.  It  is  what  reve- 
lation and  religious  science  disclose  in 
general  concerning  the  inherent  tenden- 
cies and  normal  issue  of  a  holy  or  an 
unholy  life,  that  starts  that  multitude  of 
questions  about  the  details  of  retribution 
and  a  future  existence.  If^  because  those 
questions  cannot  be  answered  with  the 
certainty  of  demonstration,  theology  is 
charged  with  vagueness,  and  declared  unfit 
to  be  called  a  science,  then,  because  astro- 
nomy has  started  a  multitude  of  insoluble 
problems  respecting  the  future  of  the 
material  universe,  it  too  ought  to  be  de- 
nounced as  unworthy  of  our  confidence. 

IV.  But  let  us  turn  from  the  past  and  the 
future  of  the  moral  world,  and  look  at  the 
present.  Christian  theology  teaches  that 
the  human  race  is  divided  morally  into  two 
classes, — the  good  and  the  bad.  It  teaches 
that  the  distinction  is  a  radical  one,  and 
that,  in  however  germinal  and  imperceptible 
a  form  the  different  characters  may  exist, 
the  difference  is  yet  virtually  world-wide. 

But  a  great  stumbling-block  is  this.  How, 
it  is  asked,  can  the  fact  of  such  a  distinction 
be  made  out  ?  It  may  be  admitted,  tliat,  in 
extreme  cases,  differences  in  moral  character 


become  palpable  to  every  observer.  Such 
men     as     John    Howard     on   the  one 
hand,   and  Caligula   on   the  other,  seem 
like   utter    opposites;    but,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,    we   can   trace  at  the 
best  only  differences  of  degree,  each  man 
having  his  share  both  of  the  good  and  of  the 
bad.    Is  it  not,  then,  impossible  to  maintain 
this  theory  of  a  dividing  line  between  the 
regenerate  and  the  nnregenerate  ?    Is  there 
not  in  the  dogma  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
which  deprives  it  of  all  claim  to  scienti&c 
respect  ? 

Possibly ;  but,  if  so,  the  uncertwnty  is  not 
without  its  parallel  in  the  physical  sciences 
Those  sciences  have,  as  one  of  their  chie! 
problems,  to  deal  with  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  various  objects  of  investagation. 
Take,  e.g.,  the  elemental  substances  themj 
selves.  The  ancient  division  of  the  elementi 
into  water,  earth,  fire,  and  air,  had  the  men 
of  distinguishing  things  which  reaUy  seeme^ 
to  differ ;  but  chemistry,  one  of  the  bed 
established  of  sciences,  has  overturned  si 
that.  It  tells  us  of  great  similarity  wher 
there  is  great  apparent  dissimilarity, 
in  fact,  though  it  has  multiplied  the  num 
of  simple  substances,  still,  in  this,  its  r&nli 
are  not  yet  final :  it  cannot  be  regarded 
certain  that  the  number  of  elemental  sni 
stances  will  not  be  increased  by  new  di: 
coveries,  or  (as  is  still  more  probabk 
diminished  by  the  decomposition  of  th.^ 
which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  simpl 
It  is  even  thought  that  ^11  the  elements  ma 
ultimately  be  proved  to  be  one  in  essenta 
character,  difiiering  only  in  their  relation 
The  whole  atomic  theory,  on  which  chemtc 
rests,  is  questioned  by  many.  It  assunK 
that  all  simple  substances  are  composed 
atoms, — ^indivisible  particles,  aggregated.  }i 
not  united,  not  even  brought  into  actu 
contact,  but  separated  from  one  another  I 
an  imperceptible  ether ;  and  that,  accordit 
to  the  degree  of  that  separation  between  tii 
ultimate  particles,  the  substance  is  eith 
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lid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.    But  what  is  this 
etiier?    It  too,  according  to  the  atomic 
theory,  must  be  composed  of  atoms ;  and 
wjiy  io  ire  not  need  a  new  kind  of  ether  to 
fill  np  the  space  between  these  ethereal 
atoms,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  ?    This  ether 
is  something  which  cannot  be  detected.     Its 
existence  is  hypothetical ;  it  is  a  name  for 
our  ignorance.     And  the  atoms,  too,  are 
iiypothetical :   no  one   ever   saw  one,    or 
ever  can  see  one.     And  their  indivisibility 
is  iypothetical.     If  they  occupy  space  (as 
L'  commonly  assumed),  then,  even  if  not 
divided,  they  are  at  least  divisible  ;  for  what 
1^  size  may  be  reduced  in  size.    On  this 
tieory,  too,  the  chemical  union  of  two  or 
i&ore  substances  can  be  nothing  more  than 
&Q  aggregation  of  the  atoms  of  the  difierent 
distances ;  for  the  theory  allows  no  actual 
contact:   how,   then,  does  chemical  union 
£ffer  &om  mechanical  union?    Thus  we  see, 
tiat,  the  farther  science  carries  us  in  explain- 
ing the  fundamental  distinctions  in  material 
fiibstances,  the    more   numerous   are   the 
problems  suggested  for  solution.    And  the 
Bost  positive  conclusion  of  all  is,  simply, 
4at  there  are  apparently  differences  between 
^  yarious  elements,  and  that  these  dif- 
faences  probably   inhere   in  the  ultimate 
itoma  of  which  the  elements  are  severally 
VKDposed ;  but  that  these  atoms  themselves 
*e  unknown. 

But  if  we  turn  from  the  chemical  distinc- 
^  in  matter,  and  consider  those  which 
Wong  to  the  department  of  natural  history, 
^  are  confronted  with  similar  indefiniteness. 
Wat  is  the  difference  between  organic  and 
•organic  matter  ?  The  same  chemical  sub- 
•wces  are  found  in  both.  Chemically  con- 
wwed,  there  is  no  greater  difference  between 
Barbie  and  an  oak  than  there  is  between 
Aarhle  and  quartz.  The  minerals  pass  into 
^  Y^tables,  and  afterwards  return  to  the 
■UienJ  kingdom.  They  thus  go  through  a 
P^J^cesB ;  but  so  they  do  while  they  remain 
minerals.    Chemical  action  is  all  the  time 


and  everjrwhere  going  on.  The  process  of 
vegetation  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  that 
action ;  and  though  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  other  processes,  yet  why  call  it  some- 
thing so  peculiar  that  it  needs  to  be  assigned 
to  a  class  distinct  from  all  others  ?  The  so- 
called  vital  principle  which  is  assumed  to 
underlie  the  vegetating  process — what  is  it  ? 
Is  it  a  material  thing?  If  it  is,  who  will 
seize  and  analyze  it,  or  tell  us  what  becomes 
of  it  when  the  plant  dies  ?  Does  the  dis- 
embodied vegetable  life  wander  about  till  it 
finds  lodgment  in  some  new  plant  ?  Or  is  it 
immaterial  ?  What  better  evidence  have  we  of 
this  than  that  all  the  other  forces  at  work  in 
Nature,  forces  as  powerful  as  that  of  vegeta- 
tion, are  immaterial  ?  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  they  all  are ;  but,  if  so,  why  call 
the  principle  of  vegetation  alone  vital,  as  if 
all  the  others  were  dead  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  animals  and 
vegetables  ?  Animals,  we  are  told,  feed  on 
organic  substances,  and  breathe  oxygen, 
giving  off  carbonic-acid  gas ;  while  vegetables 
feed  on  inorganic  substances,  and  exhale 
oxygen.  But  yet  some  of  the  lower  animals 
emit  oxygen  gas  like  plants  ;  and  some  of 
them  live  so  deep  in  the  water,  that  it  is  not 
known  how  vegetable  food  is  possibly  acces- 
sible to  them.  Moreover,  some  animals,  as 
the  earth-worm,  have  been  thought  to  assimi- 
late mineral  substances  directly  ;  while  many 
plants  grow  on  other  plants,  and  thus  feed 
on  organic  substances.  This,  then,  hardly 
seems  to  be  established  as  an  infallible  point 
of  distinction.  Animals  have  the  power  of 
locomotion  ;  yet  not  all  of  them :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  plants  have  also  the 
power  of  independent  motion.  This,  then, 
is  not  the  ^ecific  difference.  Animals  have 
sensation.  But  many  of  them  seem  to  have 
little  or  none.  The  lower  down  we  go,  the 
less  we  find  of  it.  In  some  of  them,  the 
existence  of  a  nervous  system  has  not  yet 
been  proved ;  and  some  plants  exhibit  what 
seems  as  much  like  sensitiveness  as  can  be 
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found  in  the  inferior  classes  of  animals. 
Animals  have  intelligence.  But  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove  that  the  oyster  or  the  pol3rpu8 
has  any  thing  more  than  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  ;  and  the  plants  which  have  the 
power  of  independent  motion  seem  to  exhibit 
as  much  intelligence  as  this.  Certain  it  is, 
that,  the  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale,  the 
more  do  the  two  kingdoms  seem  to  resemble 
each  other;  so  that  there  are  some  organic 
structures  about  which  it  is  still  disputed 
whether  they  are  animals  or  vegetables.  But 
if  there  is  any  doubt  about  any  particular 
specimens,  then  there  would  seem  to  be  doubt 
concerning  the  whole  theory  of  a  radical 
distinction  between  the  animal  and  the  vege- 
table world. 

And,  if  we  consider  the  distinctions  among 
the  animals,  the  uncertainty  is  equally  great. 
The  progress  of  science  reveals  similarity 
where  a  superficial  observation  does  not 
find  it.  Even  animals  so  unlike  in  ap- 
pearance as  mammals  and  fish  are  found 
to  be  modelled  in  physical  structure  ac- 
cording to  the  same  general  tjrpe.  And, 
when  the  animals  are  examined  in  their 
embryonic  growth,  the  resemblance  is  so 
great,  that,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  it,  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  incipient  dog 
from  the  incipient  horse.  May  it  not  be 
the  case,  then,  that,  as  the  various  species 
are  alike  in  being  produced  from  an  egg, 
and  gradually  diverge  from  each  other  as 
they  come  to  maturity,  so,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  animal  races,  there  was  a  resemblance 
among  all  theadult  individuals,  though  in  the 
course  of  ages  there  has  been  a  gradual 
divergence.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  pos- 
sible, or  even  probable,  that  the  differences 
between  the  different  species  of  animals  are 
the  result  of  a  gradual  development  rather 
than  the  unvarying  continuation  of  a  multi- 
tude of  species  distinct  from  each  other  from 
the  first  ?  So  Mr*  Darwin  believes ;  and  this 
is  the  theory  which,  we  are  told,  now  receives 
the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  naturalists. 


To  be  sure,  it  is  as  yet  confessedly  only  a 
theory.  Its  advocates  admit  that  no  clear 
instance  of  transmutation  of  species  can  be 
adduced.  They  confess  that  geology  fur- 
nishes no  discoverable  specimens  of  a  transi- 
tional species.  They  acknowledge  that  the 
sterility  of  hybrids  is  a  weighty  argument 
against  the  theory.  Still  they  hold  it.  And 
an  opinion  which  commands  the  assent  of  so 
many  of  those  having  the  best  opportunity 
to  judge  cannot  be  disposed  of  lightly.  At 
the  best,  it  must  be  confessed  that  here  L^ 
an  uncertainty  in  natural  scienca 

And,  even  when  we  look  for  a  definition 
of  the  essential  difference  between  man  ami 
the  other  animals,  we  do  not  find  the  taJc 
perfectly  easy.  Some  differences  there  are 
in  physical  structure ;  but  the  variations 
among  the  several  human  races  are,  in  this 
respect,  perhaps  as  great  as  the  difTerence 
between  the  lowest  t3rpe  of  the  human  and 
the  highest  of  the  ape  family.  Is  the  differ-l 
ence  chiefly  a  mental  one  ?  But  some  brutes 
exhibit  a  wonderful  degree  of  mind,  while 
many  men  show  very  little.  And  mental 
development  is  so  closely  connected  with  th^ 
use  of  language,  that  Mr.  Huxley  conceives 
it  to  be  possible  that  "  some  inconspicnox^ 
structural  difference  may  have  been  tb^ 
primary  cause  of  the  immeasurable  am 
practically  infinite  divergence  of  the  humnii 
from  the  Simian  family."  Men  deprived  t'l 
human  society,  and  left  to  grow  wild,  become 
bestial,  and  seem  to  lose  the  power  of  reaaon 
and  of  speech.  Some  men  are  bom  dumb, 
and  others  are  bom  idiotic.  May  not  the^ 
be  sporadic  instances  of  what  was  once  tu 
general  law  ?  It  may  or  may  not  seem  />a* 
bable  that  a  happy  accident  to  the  tongue 
or  glottis  of  an  ape  or  gorilla  was  the  b^ 
ginning  of  that  divergence  of  the  favour^ 
animal  and  of  his  posterity  from  his  \&a 
favoured  kindred  which  has  now  become,  a? 
Huxley  expresses  it,  ''  practically  infinite. ' 
Still,  accidental  peculiarities  of  strnctun 
are  sometimes  transmitted  from  pare&tfi  to 
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children ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  impossibility  ' 
of  the  transition  in  question  is  not  so  de- 
monstrated but  that  it  is  believed  in  by 
many  scientific  men.    Let  us  at  least  admit 
that  there  is  here  a  scientific  uncertainty. 

Bat  what  then  ?  Even  if  it  is  conceivable 
that  men  are  descended  from  speechless, 
irrational  brutes ;  that  the  brutes  are  all 
only  varieties  of  one  original  type  of  animal 
Hfe ;  that  animals  themselves,  distinguished 
Id  some  cases  with  difficulty  from  vegetables, 
may  have  been  developed  out  of  them ;  that 
plants,  in  their  turn,  may  have  been  origin- 
ally the  spontaneous  product  of  the  soil ;  in 
i^hort,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  life  are 
only  a  development  of  the  forces  inherent 
in  matter,— what  then  ?  What  though  the 
embryonic  dog  is  indistinguishable  firom  the 
embryonic  child?  Shall  we  therefore  ignore 
the  difference  between  the  fully-grown  dog 
and  the  adult  man  ?  Shall  we  invite  dogs 
to  occupy  seats  at  our  tables  and  in  our 
churches,  or  leave  children  to  gnaw  bones, 
and  sleep  in  kennels  ?  No  :  to  us,  after  all, 
the  material  question  is  not.  How  came  all 
these  living  things  to  be?  but.  What  are 
they  in  point  of  fact  now  ?  The  difference 
hetween  the  poppy  and  the  mustard  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  grown  plant,  not  in  the 
teed.  We  do  not  say,  because  the  seeds  are 
*lile,  therefore  the  plants  must  be ;  but, 
^use  the  plants  are  unlike,  therefore  the 
>eeds  must  be.  Because  the  difference  be- 
tween a  human  being  and  a  baboon  is  "prac- 
tically infinite,"  therefore  we  reason  that  the 
Terence  must  exist  germinally,  in  all  its 
puid  significance,  even  in  their  earliest  em- 
brjonic  life,  and  must  always  have  existed 
genninally  somewhere,  even  in  the  lowest 
fcnn  of  living  things  from  which,  if  the 
I)^elopment  theory  be  true,  the  human 
'Jce  ultimately  sprung.  That  which  is  c^- 
<ffm  in  the  matter  is,  that  the  dignity  and 
^•P^city  of  the  soul  of  man  immensely 
^^liscends  the  dignity  and  capacity  of  all 
other  eartUy  things;  that  which  is  uncertain 


relates  only  to  the  question  how  and  where 
this  superiority  began.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
marked  difference  between  men  and  brutes, 
between  animals  and  plants,  and  between 
plants  and  minerals.  It  does  not  make  that 
difference  less  marked  or  important  to  drag 
forward  the  points  of  resemblance,  to  com- 
pare the  inferior  and  least  known  specimens 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  to  conjecture  that  the 
resemblances  may  once  have  been  as  general 
as  they  now  are  exceptional. 

Just  so  we  argue  respecting  moral  and 
religious  character.  The  difference  between 
holiness  and  sin  is  "practically  infinite." 
They  are  utter  opposites.  And  every  man, 
as  a  moral  being,  must  be  holy  or  sinful. 
Is  it  said  that  he  may  be  both?  In  a  certain 
sense,  doubtless;  for  the  character  is  not 
always  found  in  its  ripened  form.  But  in 
the  sense  that  holiness  and  sin  can  mingle 
together,  and  form  a  character  radically  and 
permanently  indifferent,  never !  The  moral 
character  of  a  man  is  as  much  a  unit  as  is 
his  will,  as  is  his  personality  itself.  In  its 
roots,  in  its  germ,  in  that  which,  if  un- 
checked, wiU  grow,  and  be  developed  into 
mature  power,  the  character  cannot  consist 
of  two  diametrically  opposite  principles ;  and, 
as  there  is  no  third  kind  of  moral  principle, 
the  character  of  every  man  must  be  radically 
holy  or  sinful.  And  when  we  are  told  of  the 
mixture  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  same  man  ; 
when  evidence  is  brought  forward  to  prove 
that  the  distinction  cannot  be  so  sharp  and 
universal  as  theology  represents, — ^we  can 
only  say  that  moral  character  can  be  known 
only  when  it  is  fully  developed :  the  dif- 
ference between  a  saint  and  a  sinner  is  to  be 
judged  by  what  appears  when  the  central 
forces  of  character  have  had  their  perfect 
work.  The  specimens  of  character  which 
we  see  are  for  the  most  part  in  their 
infancy.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  de- 
tect the  differences  which  are  only  im- 
perfectly expressed  in  outward  forms,  and 
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which  are  obscured  by  the  disturbing  ele- 
ments which  check  the  natural  development. 
But  the  differences  exist :  what  they  consist 
in  we  know ;  and  therefore,  though  no  one 
of  us  can  judge  his  brother,  yet  all  men  are 
judged  by  One  who  knows  the  secrets  of 
the  heart ;  and  the  result  of  that  judgment 
cannot  but  always  be  a  confirmation  of  the 
Saviour's  words,  **  That  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit." 

V.  One  more  parallel.  Christianity  not 
only  emphasizes  the  distinction  between 
holiness  and  sin  ;  not  only  defines  moral 
character  according  to  its  essential  features 
and  its  ultimate  products ;  not  only  con- 
firms and  develops  the  judgment  of  the 
natural  conscience,  that ''  whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap ;"  but  Chris- 
tianity also  professes  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  the  disorder  and  the  danger.  It  offers  a 
Saviour,  to  whom  by  faith  and  love  we  may 
be  so  united  that  the  power  of  sin  shall  be 
broken,  and  the  penalty  of  sin  remitted. 

But,  it  is  objected,  this  offer  comes  through 
an  historical  channel :  how  can  we  be  sure 
that  the  salvation  is  effective?  We  have 
to  depend  on  human  testimony  respecting 
the  merits  and  claims  of  Jesus  Christ :  how 
do  we  know  that  it  is  trustworthy?  The 
narratives  of  the  New  Testament  are  exposed 
to  criticism,  as  not  perfectly  to  be  harmo- 
nized with  one  another,  and  as  containing 
strange  stories  of  miraculous  occurrences. 
Is  not  mere  testimony,  mere  hearsay,  alto- 
gether too  uncertain  a  foundation  for  a  faith 
which  concerns  a  matter  of  life  and  death  ? 

So  it  may  seem ;  but  what  follows  ?  If 
nothing  is  to  be  accepted  on  the  strength  of 
testimony,  then  what  becomes  of  our  faith 
in  the  dogmas  of  natural  science?  How 
much  do  we  know  about  the  science  of 
chemistry,  except  as  we  know  it  through 
testimony  ?  How  many  of  us  have  obtained 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  grand  truths 


of  geology  by  our  own  observation?    Who 
of  us  can  say,  even,  that  he  knows  that  the 
planets  revolve  round  the  sun,  unless  his 
faith  in  the  testimony  of  astronomers  is  to 
him  as  good  as  the  testimony  of  his  own 
senses  ?  Truly,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  judgment 
in  suspense  until  we  can  verify  all  the  dogmas 
of  the  natural  sciences  by  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  facts  on  which  they  rest,  those 
sciences  will  have  to  wait  long  before  the 
world  accepts  them.    Do  not  the  naturalist;^ 
demand  it  as  a  right  that,  when  they  have 
taken  careful  observations,  and  made  their 
inductions,  we  accept  their  testimony  ?   Are 
they  not  indignant  when  that  testimony  is 
rejected  or  questioned  without  valid  ground? 
And  have  they  not  a  right  to  be  indignant' 
It  cannot  be  then,  that,  merely  because  the 
truths  and  facts  of  Christianity  are  matter^ 
of  testimony,  we  are  justified  in  withholdiniz 
our  faith  from  them. 

Is  it  said  that  there  is  this  difference— 
that  the  facts  of  natural  science,  unlike 
those  of  historical  Christianity,  are  open  to 
constant  examination ;  that  every  one  i> 
invited,  and  has  opportunity,  to  verify  the 
conclusions  of  the  adepts  ?  But  not  all,  in 
fact  only  a  very  few,  are  capable  of  doing 
this,  though  they  are  challenged  to  do  it. 
And  many  facts  are  such  as  do  not  admit  of 
repeated  observation  and  verification.  Bo 
we  doubt  that  meteoric  stones  have  fallen 
to  the  earth,  because  we  are  not  able  to 
go  to  the  spots  where  they  are  alleged  t«> 
have  fallen,  and  see  them  fall  again  ?  IK> 
we  doubt  that  islands  in  the  ocean  have 
emerged  or  sunk,  because  it  is  not  possible 
at  option  to  see  the  process  repeated  ?  IK) 
we  begin  to  doubt  whether  President  Lincoln 
was  assassinated,  because  the  number  of 
witnesses  was  small,  and  the  testimony  can 
now  never  be  corroborated  by  additional 
observation  ? 

Is  it  said  that  so  peculiar  allegations  ^ 
are  made  in  the  Christian  Qospels  need  alto- 
gether peculiar  testimony ;  that  the  inherent 
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improbability    of   them    is  great   enough 
to  oatweigh    the  historical    evidence   in 
their  &your  ?    Whether  there  is  such  in- 
herent improbability,  may  be  questioned ; 
bat,  assuming  it,  do  we  always  doubt  im- 
probable things  because  they  are  beyond 
rerification  ?    Is  it  inherently  probable  that 
any  of  the  stars  which  have  kept  their  places 
for  ages,  the  very  models  of  stability  and 
regularity,  should  ever  disappear  ?    And  yet 
do  we  doubt  that  one  of  the  Pleiades  is  lost  ? 
Bo  we  doubt  the  story  (which  is  only  a  spe- 
omen  of  many)  that  Tycho  Brahe  saw  a  star 
in  the  constellation  Cassiopeia,  which  blazed 
forth  with  a  brilliancy  surpassing  that  of 
any  of  the  planets,  and  then  gradually  died 
away  from  sight,  and  has  never  been  seen 
ance? 

Is  it  said,  however,  that  these  apparent 
anomalies  in  nature  are,  after  all,  the  results 
of  natiml  forces,  and  would  be  seen  not  to 
be  anomalies  if  we  knew  more  about  them, 
vhereaa  the  evangelical  narratives  ask  us  to 
l)eiiere  in  violations  of  natural  law?  And 
^  it  said  that  natural  science  has  demon- 
strated the  impossibility,  and  therefore  the 
^credibility,  of  miracles  ?  To  this  the  reply 
«  very  easy.  In  the  first  place,  neither 
Jistural  science,  nor  any  other  science,  can 
|»Te  any  event  to  be  impossible,  unless  it 
pores  the  event  to  be  absurd — a  contradic- 
tion of  some  other  event.  To  say,  e,g,,  that 
^fitos  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  does  not 
contradict  the  &ct  that  other  men  do  not 
ttB  from  the  dead  In  the  second  place, 
A  this  subject  of  miracles,  the  theologian 
itt  an  equal  right  with  the  naturalist  to 
iwnionnce  judgment.  It  involves  the  ques- 
uon  of  a  Divine  will  acting  through  nature, 
*Bd,  if  it  choose,  otherwise  than  according 
^  the  ordinary  action  of  natural  forces.  To 
^y  the  possibility  of  miracles  is  to  deny 
fte  possibility  of  a  Divine  intelligence.  But 
"^^tttwl  sdence  does  not  yet  stand  on  this 
Munption.  The  greatest  among  the 
•^beis  of  it  have  found  no  difficulty  in 


acknowledging  a  God  who  rules  supreme 
over  the  universe  of  mind  and  matter.  We 
will  not  hold  the  scietice  responsible  for  the 
atheistic  utterances  of  some  of  its  rasher 
devotees.  We  will  not  believe  that,  as  a 
body,  naturalists  will  ever  so  far  step  out  of 
their  province,  and  so  far  abandon  their  own 
fundamental  principles,  as  to  compel  us  to  lose 
all  confidence  in  them.  No  :  all  science  is 
built  on  evidence.  When  any  fact  is  alleged, 
a  scientific  man  will  ask  for  the  evidence, 
not  declare  that  no  evidence  is  admissible. 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  though  miracles 
may  be  conceded  to  be  abstractly  possible, 
yet  they  are  improbable,  and  that,  when, 
in  addition  to  these  accounts  of  miraculous 
events,  we  find  in  the  narratives  other 
improbabilities  and  discrepancies,  we  may 
safely  throw  aside  the  whole.  Well,  if  any 
history  has  ever  been  sifted,  the  history 
of  Christ  has  been ;  and  no  one  need  fear 
successful  contradiction  when  he  says  that 
the  history  of  no  other  man  or  period 
has  stood  the  test  of  examination  so  well. 
If  the  canons  of  criticism  which  many 
of  those  use  who  assail  the  credibility  of 
the  four  Gospels  were  to  be  used  in  criticizing 
other  histories,  there  would  be  no  history  left 
to  us.  If,  because  two  historians  of  the  same 
event  do  not  perfectly  agree  in  some  unessen- 
tial detail,  wc  impugn  the  credibility  of  both, 
as  many  do  in  regard  to  the  authors  of  the 
four  Gospels,  then  it  would  be  easy  to  over- 
throw faith  in  all  history ;  and  not  only  in 
all  history,  but  in  all  natural  science.  Why, 
astronomers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  Shall 
we  therefore  conclude  that  we  have  no  reason 
for  having  confidence  in  any  of  them  ?  Shall 
we  say  that  perhaps  the  sun  is  a  billion  of 
miles  ofif  ?  or  that  possibly  it  is  no  farther 
from  us  than  the  moon  ?  or  even  that  it  may 
be  all  in  our  eye  ?  Soberly,  this  would  be  no 
more  unreasonable  than  the  course  of  many 
in  respect  to  the  history  of  Christ.  He,  the 
central  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
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is  as  prominently  and  distinctly  defined  as 
the  sun  in  the  firmament.  As  to  the  grand 
features  of  his  character  and  works  and 
claims,  there  is  as  perfect  agreement  in  the 
only  original  histories  of  him  extant  as  there 
is  among  astronomers  respecting  the  relation 
of  the  sun  to  our  solar  system.  No  candid 
man  can  deny  that  mere  historical  criticism, 
fairly  applied  to  the  problem,  whatever  it 
might  eliminate  as  doubtful  and  debatable, 
yet  coul4  not  but  leave  the  character  and 
relations  of  Christ  in  their  essential  features, 
as  they  have  impressed  themselves  on  the 
world,  undisturbed.  No  :  he  who  rejects 
those  histories  cannot  do  so  on  merely 
scientific  grounds.  The  anterior  reason  is  a 
dogmatic  one.  He  disbelieves,  because  he 
will  not  believe.  He  disbelieves,  because 
the  claims  put  forth  by  and  for  Jesus  Christ 
are  so  extraordinary  that  he  wiU  not  admit 
them.  Perhaps,  probably,  the  most  of  those 
who  deny  the  authenticity  of  tbe  Gospels 
will  confess  that  they  deny  it  for  that  reason. 
There  is  to  their  minds  so  strong  an  ante- 
cedent inprobability  of  the  truth  of  the 
narratives,  that  they  require  stronger  evi- 
dence than  it  is  possible  for  any  historical 
events  to  have.  Be  it  so :  still  their  objec- 
.tion  is  not  scientific  ;  it  is  dogmatic.  More- 
over, this  dogmatic  objection  is  outweighed, 
and  more  than  outwdghed,  in  the  minds  of 
others,  by  what  seems  to  them  an  antece- 
dent 7?ro6ad«7tYy  of  the  truth  of  the  Gk)spels. 
To  those  who  are  keenly  conscious  of  sin ; 
who  feel  it  to  be  an  odious  and  culpable 
thing  in  the  sight  of  God ;  who  desire  nothing 
more  than  to  become  rid  of  its  power,  and 
to  obtain  assurance  of  God's  willingness  to 
pardon  and  save ;  who  long  to  know  how 
they  may  be  elevated  above  the  debasing 
influences  of  a  corrupt  world, — to  them 
such  a  revelation  of  God  as  is  made  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  is  the  most  probable  and 
welcome  thing  conceivable.  It  exactly  meets 
their  wants.  In  fact,  so  far  from  there 
being  any  improbability  standing  in  the  way 


of  its  acceptance,  it  is  just  those  alleged 
improbabilities  of  the  evangelical  history 
which  have  secured  for  it  a  continued  and 
increasing  power  in  the  world.     This  may, 
indeed,   be   called  a  dogmatic  reason  for 
accepting  the  gospel.     Very  well :  let  it  be 
called  such.     It  is  as  good  at  least  as  the 
dogmatic  reason  for  rejecting  the  gospel: 
it  is  enough,  at  least,  to  counterbalance  and 
neutralize  that.   The  problem  is  thus  brought 
back  into  the  scientific  arena,  where  tbe 
question  to  be   answered  is  simply  this: 
Whether  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,  and  whether  he  has  accom- 
plished this  object  ?    Tried  in  this  way,  if 
Christianity  cannot  stand  the  test  and  the 
contest,  then  no  science  is  sure  for  another 
generation.    As  an  historical  fact,  it  rests 
still  on  an  unshaken  basis.     It  is  supported 
by  evidence  not  only  satisfactory,  but  alto- 
gether peculiar.    The  Church  of  Christ  ha^ 
stood  for  eighteen  hundred  years.     She  ha> 
had  to  encounter  every  conceivable  form  of 
opposition.    She  has  had  to  contend  with  all 
that  learning,  inspired  by  doubt  and  preju- 
dice and  hate,  could  do  to  overthrow  her 
yet  she  stands  to-day  as  firm  as  ever.    Cofn 
fident  that  no  new  weapons  of  attack  c&n  he 
forged  against  her,  and 

"  With  salyation'B  waU  sarrounded. 
She  can  smile  at  aU  her  foes.** 

To  conclude :  the  aim  of  what  has  beei 
said  has  been  to  show,  that,  in  any  depart 
ment  of  knowledge,  the  truths  and  fact 
which  are  certain  must  be  adhered  to  anc 
insisted  on,  however  great  may  be  tb 
uncertainties  with  which  they  are  connected 
that  doubt  about  the  remote  relations  of  j 
fact  cannot  be  allowed  to  throw  obscurity  oi 
the  fact  itself.  It  will  have  been  observed 
in  particular,  that  the  uncertainties  ii 
religious  science  which  have  been  touches 
upon  have  for  the  most  part  had  more  o 
less  relation  to  the  £act  or  the  doctrine  of  sin 
This  has  been  designed.    For  while,  on  tk 
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one  hand,  it  has  been  freely  confessed  that 

Hiere  is  much  that  is  obscure,  and  hard  to 

be  understood,  in  the  problems  of  theology, 

it  may  on  the  other  hand,  be  boldly  insisted 

that  these  uncertainties  are  associated  with, 

tht  in  truth,  to  a  great  extent,  they  grow 

oat  of,  a  fact — a  fact  as  certain,  as  unde- 

mble,  as  any  in  the  whole  domain  of  natural 

^ience ;  that  is,  the  fact  of  sin.    The  testi* 

mony  of  consciousness  on  this  point  is  as 

ifflmediate  as  the  testimony  of  the  senses  to 

the  existence  of  an  external  world.    The 

testimony  is  so  universal  and  so  consen- 

taoeoos,  that  even  those  few  who  pretend  to 

question  it  are  as  unable  practically  to  be 

consistent  in  their  doubts  as  are  those  few 

who  have  pretended  to  question  the  existence 

<)f  a  world  of  matter.    And  this  fact  of  sin  is 

a  moet  momentous  fact.     It  is  a  peculiarly 

practical  fact.     Christianity  assumes  (what 

the  conscience  of  the  race,  benumbed  though 

it  is,  yet  admits)  that  sin  is  guilt,  and  that 

gmit  is  punishableness.    And  it  addresses 

itself  primarily,  yes,  only,  to  those    who 

believe  and  feel  that  through  sin  they  are 

enslaved  to  a  i)ower  and  exposed  to  a  danger 

from  which  they  cannot  deliver  themselves, 

fet  from  which  they  must  be  delivered,  or 

be  for  ever  miserable.    No  others  can  judge 

it;  no  others  can  understand  it.     It  comes 

U>  offer  deliverance ;  and,  in  doing  this,  it 

coincides  with  the  plainest  dictate  of  reason 

and  common  sense,  when  it  insists  on  making 

the  consciousness  of  sin  the  first  thing,  the 

darting-point,  in  practical  and  theoretical 

theology.    Let  a  man  begin  here ;  let  him 

go  vhere  this  plain  fact  of  sin,  of  culpable, 

pnnishable,  soul-defiling  sin,  leads  him, — 

wd  he   cannot   go  far  wrong.    Let  him 

c^^amine  the  claims  of  Christianity  with  the 

feeling — ^the  only  normal,  right  feeling — of 

a  M>ul  keenly  conscious  of  guilt,  and  needing 

<ieliverance  from  the  burden  of  it,  and  there 

viQ  be  litde  danger  that  the  Jesus  of  the 

Gospels  will  be  to  him  a  stumbling-block  or 

"  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground."  But  if,  instead 


of  beginning  with  this  obtrusive,  pressing, 
practical  fact  of  his  own  sinfulness,  he  starts 
in  his  theological  inquiries  with  the  specula- 
tive questions  of  the  divine  existence  or  of 
the  decrees  of  God  concerning  the  moral 
universe,  and  meditates  long  and  hard  on 
the  problems  of  fate  and  free  will,  of  Satan's 
fall,  and  Adam's  sin,  and  infant  morality, 
and  the  future  life,  until  at  last  he  finds  the 
doctrine  of  sin,  its  origin  and  consequences, 
so  puzzling  that  he  doubts  whether,  after 
all,  there  is  any  such  thing  as  sin ;  if,  in  his 
studies  of  the  historical  side  of  theology, 
instead  of  beginning  with  redemption  from 
sin  as  the  great,  urgent  necessity  of  the 
soul,  and  looking  at  the  claims  of  revelation 
as  a  means  of  saving  the  soul  from  death, 
he  first  takes  up  the  history  of  Samson  or  of 
Jonah,  or  investigates  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  bewilders  himself  with 
the  varying  narratives  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
or  with  the  mjrsteries  of  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, until  at  last  he  concludes  that  no 
certainty  can  be  attained  respecting  the 
biblical  histories,  and  that  the  whole  Bible 
is  a  confused  medley  of  strange  things,  then 
— what  is  he  like  ?  He  is  like  a  man,  who, 
because  he  cannot  understand,  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  or  the  Zodiacal  light,  or  the  comets, 
or  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or 
the  condition  of  the  earth's  interior,  or  the 
law  of  the  transition  from  one  species  of 
fossil  animals  to  another,  or  the  exact  nature 
of  heat  or  electricity,  or  the  vital  principle, 
concludes,  after  fruitless  speculation  on  these 
knotty  points,  that  nothing  can  be  certainly 
known  about  either  the  heavens  or  .the  earth, 
drags  the  obscurity  of  those  remote  and  in- 
cidental problems  down  into  the  region  of 
certainty,  and  is  ready  to  hold,  with  Frospero, 
that— 

**  The  dond-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  aU  which  it  inherit,  shaU  dissolTe," 

or  even  are  dissolved,  "like  the  baseless* 
fabric  of  a  vision." 
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If  any  man  sliould  now  complain  that  I 
have  not  reconciled  the  Bible  with  the 
natural  sciences,  and  should  ask  what  I  have 
to  say  about  the  Mosaic  narrative  as  related 
to  the  great  scientific  problems  of  the  an- 
tiquity and  unity  of  the  human  race,  of  the 
geologic  eras,  or  of  the  igneous  origin  of  the 
universe ;  if  he  should  inquire  how  I  can 
explain  all  the  discrepancies  existing  between 
the  different  books  of  the  Bible,  and  how  I 
can  prove  all  the  narratives  of  that  book 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  divine 
revelation  to  man, — ^then  I  answer  that  I 
have  professed  to  do  none  of  these  things ; 
that,  in  fact,  my  object  has  been  to  show 
that  the  settlement  of  such  questions,  even 
if  not  impossible,  is  yet  not  essential  to  the 
subsistence  either  of  natural  or  of  religious 
science ;  that  these  questions  are  the  last, 
not  the  first,  things  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
progress  of  scientific  investigation.  If  the 
fact  of  grave  discrepancies  between  biblical 
and  natural  science  is  still  thrust  upon  me 
as  damaging  many  positions  heretofore  held 
by  the  theologians  to  be  unassailable,  then 
I  answer,  that,  the  object  of  revelation  being 
to  reveal  Ood,  and  to  reconcile  man  to  him, 
there  being  therefore  no  contradiction  possi- 
ble between  the  main  object  of  revelation 
and  the  main  object  of  natural  science,  I 
am  ready  cheerfully  to  assent  to  any  estab- 
lished results  of  this  science.  As  to  the 
alleged,  but  doubtful,  contradictions,  I  might 
indeed  say  that  the  progress  of  investigation 
may  yet  throw  light,  as  it  has  ahready  thrown 
light,  on  many  of  the  obscurities  of  the 
Bible  ;  that,  on  some  points,  perhaps  Jewish 
historians  are  as  trustworthy  as  the  Egyptian 
and  Chinese;  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
reconcile  the  biblical  with  the  scientific 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  until  sci- 
entific men  have  agreed  among  themselves 
whether  Darwin  on  the  one  hand,  or  Agassiz 


on  the  other,  is  in  the  right ;  that  there  is 
yet  much  to  learn  respecting  the  past  history 
of  our  globe,  the  process  and  the  relative 
rapidity  of  geologic  changes ;  that,  at  the 
worst,  the  Bible,  in  many  of  its  representa- 
tions of  geologic  and  cosmogonic  facts,  ^' 
hibits  a  wonderful  superiority  to  all  other 
ancient  books ;  and  that  this  superiority 
has  never  yet  been  explained  by  science  on 
merely  natural  grounds.     I  might  say  this. 
Yet  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  only  to  say 
that  I  do  not  know  how  all  these  questions 
are  to  be   answered.     But   let   them  be 
answered  however  they  may  be,  and  as  soou 
as  they  may  be,  yet  this  I  do  know,  that  1 
am  a  sinner  before  Gh>d,  exposed,  if  impeni- 
tent and  hardened,  to  a  just  retribution ;  and 
I  know  that  Jesus  Christ  has  offered  himself 
to  me  as  a  Deliverer  from  sin,  and  that  iu 
him  I  may  have  salvation.     I  know  that 
multitudes  have  found  this  deliverance.    I 
know  that  thousands  have  been  transformed 
in  heart  and  life  by  the  gospel,  and  by  it 
alone.    I  know  that  the  evidence  of  the 
efiicacy  of  this  plan  of  salvation,  the  evidence 
of  the  life  and  redeeming  work  of  Jemi> 
Christ,  rests  on   a  foundation  which  not 
only  cannot  be  overturned,  but  which  evei}* 
century  is  making  stronger.    And,  knovin^r 
this,  I  know  that  the  revelation,  of  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  centre,  can  contain  in  it 
nothing  that  can  be  used  for  its  own  over- 
throw.    I  know  that  no  man,  led  by  con- 
viction of  sin  to  put  his  trust  in  Christ,  cait 
treat  with  contempt  any  part  of  the  book 
which  Christ  himself  indorsed  as  t^stifyiui; 
of  him.    I  know  that,  even  if  there  are 
imperfections  in  it,  even  if  the  enemy  of 
revelation  is  able  to  capture  some  of  the 
distant  outposts  of  the  Christian  fortifica- 
tions, yet  the  central  fortress  of  all  is,  and 
will  for  ever  be,  impregnable.   It  is  the  Rock 
of  Ages. 
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religions  experience  of  the 
Chinese  is  worthy  of  attentive 
study.  Detached  at  an  early 
period  from  the  parent  stock,  and  for 
fboasaods  of  years  holding  hut  little  inter- 
course with  other  branches  of  the  human 
kmiiy,  we  are  able  to  ascertain  with  a  good 
degree  of  precision  those  ideas  which  con- 
stituted their  original  inheritance,  and  to 
trace  in  history  the  development  or  corrup- 
tion of  their  primitive  beliefs.  Midway  in 
their  long  career,  importing  from  India  an 
exotic  system,  and  more  recently  coming  in 
^Dntactwith  Mahometanism  and  Christianity, 
^e  are  enabled  to  observe  the  manner  in 
which  their  indigenous  creeds. have  been 
affected  or  modified  by  foreign  elements. 

In  their  long  experience,  each  of  the 
ieading  systems  has  been  fairly  tested.  The 
veoa  has  been  large  enough,  and  the  dura^ 
tion  of  the  exi>eriment  long  enough,  to  admit 
<}f  each  system  working  out  its  fuU  results ; 
afid  these  experiments  are  of  the  greater 
^alae,  because  they  have  been  wrought  out 
iu  the  midst  of  a  highly  organized  society, 
^d  in  connection  with  a  high  degree  of  in- 
tellectual culture. 

In  their  views  and  practices,  the  Chinese 
of  to-day  are  x>ol3^heistic  and  idolatrous. 
The  evidence  of  this  strikes  the  attention  of 
the  voyager  on  every  hand.  In  the  sanpan, 
that  carries  him  to  the  shore,  he  discovers  a 
nnali  shrine,  which  contains  an  image  of 
the  river  god,  the  god  of  wealth,  or  Kwanyin, 
the  goddess  of  mercy.  His  eye  is  charmed 
hy  the  picturesqueness  of  pagodas  perched 
oil  monntain  crags,  and  monasteries  nestling 


in  sequestered  dells  ;  and,  on  entering  even 
a  small  town,  he  is  surprised  at  the  extent 
if  not  the  magnificence  of  temples  erected 
to  Chenghwang,  the  "city  Defender,"  and 
Confucius,  the  patron  of  letters.  Heaps  of 
gilt  paper  are  consumed  in  the  streets, 
accompanied  by  volleys  of  fire-crackers. 
Bonzes  modulating  their  voices  with  the 
sound  of  a  wooden  rattle  fill  the  air  with 
their  melancholy  chant  ;  and  processions 
wind  through  narrow  lanes,  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  a  silver  effigy  of  the  "dragon 
king,"  the  god  of  rain. 

These  temples,  images,  and  symbols,  he 
is  informed,  all  belong  to  San  kiau,  three 
religions.  All  three  are  equally  idolatrous, 
and  he  inquires  in  vain  for  any  influential 
native  sect,  which,  more  enlightened  or 
philosophical  than  the  rest,  raises  a  protest 
against  the  prevailing  superstition.  Yet,  on 
acquiring  the  language  and  studying  the 
popular  superstitions  in  their  myriad  fan- 
tastic shapes,  he  begins  to  discover  traces 
of  a  religious  sentiment,  deep  and  real, 
which  is  not  connected  with  any  of  the 
objects  of  popular  worship— a  veneration 
for  Tien  or  Heaven,  and  a  belief  that  in 
the  visible  heavens  there  resides  some  vague 
power,  who  provides  for  the  wants  of  men, 
and  rewards  them  according  to  their  deeds. 

Personified  as  Lautienye — ^not  heavenly 
Father,  as  it  expresses  the  Christian's  con- 
ception of  combined  tenderness  and  majesty, 
but  literally,  "Old  Father  Heaven,"  much 
as  we  say  "  Old  Father  Time ;"  or  desig- 
nated by  a  hundred  other  appellations,  this 
august  but  unknown  Being,  though  uni- 
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versally  acknowledged,  is  invoked  or  wor- 
shipped only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Some,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  present  a 
thank-offering  to  the  -(Jreat  Power  who  has 
controlled  the  course  of  its  events ;  others 
bum  a  stick  of  incense  every  evening  under 
the  open  sky ;  and  in  the  marriage  ceremony, 
all  classes  bow  down  before  Tien  as  the  first 
of  the  five  objects  of  veneration.* 

When  taxed  with  ingratitude  in  neglecting 
to  honour  that  Being  on  whom  they  depend 
for  existence,  the  Chinese  uniformly  reply — 
"It  is  not  ingratitude,  but  reverence,  that 
prevents  our  worship.  He  is  too  great  for 
us  to  worship.  None  but  the  Emperor  is 
worthy  to  lay  an  oflFering  on  the  altar  of 
Heaven."  In  conformity  with  this  senti- 
ment; the  Emperor,  as  the  high  priest  and 
mediator  of  his  people,  celebrates  in  Pekin 
the  worship  of  Heaven  with  imposing  cere- 
monies. 

Within  the  gates  of  the  southern  division 
of  the  capital,  and  surrounded  by  a  sacred 
grove  so  extensive  that  the  silence  of  its 
deep  shades  is  never  broken  by  the  noises 
of  the  busy  world,  stands  the  Temple  of 
Heaven.  It  consists  of  a  single  tower, 
whose  tiling  of  resplendent  azure  is  intended 
to  represent  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
aerial  vault.  It  contains  no  image,  and 
the  solemn  rites  are  not  performed  within 
the  tower ;  but,  on  a  marble  altar  which 
stands  before  it,  a  bullock  is  offered  once 
a  year  as  a  burnt  sacrifice,  while  the  master 
of  the  Empire  prostrates  himself  in  adora- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe. 

This  is  the  high  place  of  Chinese  de- 
votion ;  and  the  thoughtful  victor  feels 
that  he  ought  to  tread  its  courts  with 
unsaudaled  feet.  For  no  vulgar  idolatry 
has  entered  here — this  mountain  top  still 
stands  above  the  waves  of  corruption,  and 
on  this  solitary  altar  there  still  rests  a  faiirt 
ray  of  the  primeval  faith.    The  tablet  which 

*  The  other  four  are  the  earth,  the  prince,  parents, 
andteachen. 


represents  the  invisible  Deity  is  insciibed 
with  the  name  of  Shangte,  the  Supreme 
Ruler ;  and  as  we  contemplate  the  Majesty 
of  the  Empire  prostrate  before  it,  while  the 
smoke  ascends  from  his  burning  sacrifice, 
our  thoughts  are  irresistibly  carried  back  to 
the  time  when  the  King  of  Salem  officiated 
as  "  Priest  of  the  Most.High  God." 

The  two  characters  yu  and  hwang,  which 
are  prefixed  to  the  title  of  Shangte,  do  in- 
deed betray  the  fact,  that  the  simple  gran- 
deur of  the  original  idea  has  been  somewhat 
afifected  by  the  influence  of  Tauism ;  still, 
the  other  two  cliaracters  point  back  unmb- 
takably  to  the  object  of  China's  earliest  ami 
purest  devotion. 

The  writings  and  the  institutions  of  tie 
Chinese  are  not  like  those  of  the  Hindoo^ 
and  the  Hebrews,  pervaded  with  the  idea  >^f 
God.  It  is,  nevertheless,  expressed  in  their 
ancient  books  with  so  much  clearness  a« 
to  make  us  wonder  and  lament  that  it  ha> 
left  so  faint  an  impression  on  the  national 
mind. 

In  their  books  of  History,  it  is  recorded 
that  music  was  invented  for  the  praise  of 
Shangte.  Kival  claimants  for  the  throne 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  Shangte.  He  i< 
the  arbiter  of  nations,  and,  while  actuated 
by  benevolence,  is  yet  capable  of  being  pr»»- 
voked  to  wrath  by  the  iniquities  of  men 
In  the  Book  of  Changes  he  is  represented  a^ 
restoring  life  to  torpid  nature  on  the  retnn 
of  Spring.  In  the  Book  of  Bites  it  is  said 
that  the  ancients  "prayed  for  grain  to 
Shangte,"  and  presented  in  offering  a  bollock, 
which  must  be  without  blemish,  and  stall-fed 
for  three  months  before  the  day  of  sacrifice 
In  the  Book  of  Odes,  mostly  composed  from 
eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  years  beftW 
the  Christian  era,  and  containing  fragment* 
of  still  higher  antiquity,  Shangte  is  re* 
presented  as  seated  on  a  lofty  throne,  while 
the  spirits  of  the  good  ''  walk  up  and  down 
on  his  right  and  left." 

In  none  of    these    writings  is  Shangte 
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cloUied  in  the  human  form  and  debased  by 
homan  passion  like  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks. 
There  is  in  them  even  less  of  anthropomor- 
phism than  we  find  in  the  representations  of 
Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
Dearest  approach  to  exhibiting  him  in  the 
human  form,  is  the  ascription  to  Shangte  of 
a  "  huge  footprint/'  probably  an  impression 
o&  some  mass  of  rock  But  how  far  the 
conception  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  was  re- 
moTed  &om  gross  materialism,  may  be  infer- 
red irom  that  line  in  one  of  the  ancient 
Odes,  Shangte  wu  sheng  wu  hiu — ''  God  has 
DO  voice  or  odour/'  L  e.  he  is  imperceptible 
by  the  senses.  And  the  philosopher  Chuhe 
3JS  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Ancient 
Classics,  that  "  Shangte  \a  le"  i.  e.  a  prin- 
ciple of  nature.  Educated  Chinese  (for 
iastance  the  celebrated  Sen)  on  embracing 
Christianity,  assert  that  the  Shangte  of  their 
Others  was  identical  with  the  Tienchu,  the 
Lord  of  Heaven,  whom  they  are  taught  to 
woiship. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  an  extended 
ugoment,  even  if  our  space  would  admit  of 
H,  to  establish  the  fiEu^t,  that  the  early 
Chinese  were  by  no  means  destitute  of  the 
howledge  of  God.  They  did  not,  indeed, 
Idk)w  him  as  the  Creator,  but  they  recog- 
nized him  as  supreme  in  providence,  and 
^thoat  beginning  or  end. 

Whence  came  this  conception  ?  Was  it 
the  mature  result  of  ages  of  speculation,  or 
vas  it  brought  down  firom  remote  antiquity 
^  the  stream  of  patriarchal  tradition  ?  The 
litter,  we  think,  is  the  only  probable  hypo- 
tl^  In  the  earlier  books  of  the  Chinese, 
^e  is  no  trace  of  speculative  inquiry, 
'n^  raise  no  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
^aogte,  or  the  grounds  of  their  faith  in 
^ch  a  being,  but  in  their  first  pages  allude 
to  him  as  abready  well  known,  and  speak  of 
bamt  offerings  made  to  him  on  mountain 
tops,  as  an  established  rite.  Indeed,  the 
idea  of  Shangte,  when  it  first  meets  us,  is 
uot  in  the  process  of  development,  but 


already  in  the  first  stages  of  decay.  The 
beginnings  of  that  idolatry,  by  which  it  was 
subsequently  almost  obliterated,  are  dis- 
tinctly traceable.  The  heavenly  bodies,  the 
spirits  of  the  hilU  and  rivers,  and  even  the 
spirits  of  deceased  men,  were  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  divine  honours  of  Shangte.  The 
religious  sentiment  was  frittered  away 
by  being  directed  to  a  multiplicity  of  objects, 
and  the  popular  mind  seemed  to  take  refuge 
among  the  creatures  of  its  own  fancy,  as 
Adam  did  amidst  the  trees  of  the  garden, 
from  the  terrible  idea  of  a  holy  God.  A 
debasing  superstition  became  universal. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  prior  to  the  rise 
of  the  Three  Religions. 

In  order  to  understand  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  these  three  systems — ^in  other 
words,  to  understand  the  religious  aspects  of 
China  at  the  present  day,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  separate  attention  to  the  rise 
and  progress  of  eacL  We  begin  with  Con- 
fucianism. 

There  are  two  classes  of  great  men,  who 
leave  their  mark  on  the  condition  of  their 
species — ^those  who  change  the  course  of 
history,  without  any  far-reaching  purpose, 
much  as  a  falling  clifif  changes  the  direction 
of  a  stream ;  and  those,  again,  who,  like 
skilful  engineers,  excavate  a  channel  for  the 
thought  of  future  generations.  Preeminent 
among  the  latter  stands  the  name  of  Con- 
fucius. Honoured,  during  his  life-time,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  princes  of  several 
states  lamented  his  decease  like  that  of  a 
father,  his  influence  has  deepened  with  time 
and  extended  with  the  swelling  multitudes 
of  his  people.  Buddhism  and  Tauism  both 
give  signs,  of  decay,  but  the  influence  and 
the  memory  of  Confucius  continue  as  green 
as  the  cypresses  that  shade  his  tomb.  After 
the  lapse  of  three  and  twenty  centuries,  he  has 
a  temple  in  every  city,  and  an  effigy  in  every 
school-room.  He  is  venerated  as  the  foun- 
tain of  wisdom  by  all  the  votaries  of  letters, 
and  worshipped  by  the   mandarins  of  the 
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realm,  as  the  author  of  their  civil  polity. 
The  estimation  in  which  his  teachings  con- 
tinue to  be  held,  is  well  exhibited  in  the 
reply  which  the  people  of  Shantung,  his 
native  province,  gave  to  a  missionary,  who, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  offered  them  Christian 
books  :  "  We  have  seen  your  books,"  said 
they,  "and  neither  desire  nor  approve  of 
them.  In  the  instructions  of  our  sage,  we 
have  sufficient,  and  they  are  superior  to  any 
foreign  doctrines  that  you  can  bring  us." 

Born  B.C.  551,  and  endowed  with  un- 
common talents,  Confucius  was  far  from 
reljdng  on  the  fertility  of  his  own  genius. 
''  Reading  without  thought  is  fruitless,  and 
thought  without  reading  idle,"  is  a  maxim 
which  he  taught  his  disciples,  and  one  w]^ch 
he  had  doubtless  followed  in  the  formation 
of  his  own  mind.  China  already  possessed 
accumulated  treasures  of  literature  and  his- 
tory. With  these  materials  he  stored  his 
memory,  and  by  the  aid  of  reflection, 
digested  them  into  a  system  for  the  use  of 
posterity. 

Filled  with  enthusiasm  by  the  study  of 
the  ancients,  and  mourning  over  the  de- 
generacy of  his  own  times,  he  entered  at  an 
early  age  on  the  vocation  of  reformer.  He 
at  first  sought  to  effect  his  objects  by  ob- 
taining civil  office,  and  setting  an  example 
of  good  government ;  as  well  as  by  giving 
instruction  to  those  who  became  his  disciples. 
At  the  age  of  fifty-five,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  premiership  of  his  native  state  ;  and  in 
a  few  months,  the  improvement  in  the  public 
morals  was  manifest.  Valuables  might  be 
exposed  in  the  street  without  being  stolen, 
and  shepherds  abandoned  the  practice  of 
filling  their  sheep  with  water  befbre  leading 
them  to  market. 

The  circumstance  that  led  him  to  renounce 
political  life,  is  worth  recording.  The  little 
kingdom  of  Lu  grew  apace  in  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  the  princes  of  rival  states,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  acquiring  an  ascendency 
in  the  politics  of  the  empire,  felt  it  necessary 


to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  wise 
legislator.  Resorting  to  a  stratagem  similar 
to  that  which  Louis  XIV.  employed  with 
Charles  II.,  they  sent  to  the  prince  of  La. 
instead  of  brave  generals  or  astute  statesmen, 
a  band  of  beautiful  girls  who  were  skilled  in 
music  and  dancing.  The  prince,  young  and 
amorous,  was  caught  in  the  snare,  and  giving 
the  reins  to  pleasure  abandoned  all  the 
schemes  of  reform  with  which  he  had  been 
inspired  by  the  counsels  of  the  sage.  Dis- 
appointed and  disgusted,  Confucius  retired 
into  private  life. 

Thwarted,  as  he  had  often  been,  by  ropl 
pride  and  official  jealousy,  he  henceforth 
endeavoured  to  attain  his  ends  by  a  less 
direct  but  more  certain  method.  He  devoted 
himself  more  than  ever  to  the  instruction  of 
youth.    His  fame*  attracted  young  men  of 
promise  firom  all  the  surrounding  principali- 
ties.  No  fewer  than  three  thousand  received 
his  instructions,  among  whom  five  huudied 
became  distinguished  mandarins,  andserentj- 
two  of  them  are  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the 
sages  of  the  empire.    Through  these  and  the 
books  which  he  edited  subsequent  to  tE-^ 
period,  there  can  be   no  doubt  that  he 
exerted  a  greater  influence  on  the  destinii 
of  the  empire  than  he  could  have  done  had 
he  been  seated  on  the  imperial  throne.   He| 
won  for  himself  the  title  of  Su  Wang,  "  t 
unsceptered  monarch,"    whose  intellect 
sway  is  acknowledged  by  all  ages. 

Confucius  understood  the  power  oi 
proverbs,  and  incorporating  into  his  system 
such  as  met  his  approval,  he  cast  his  own 
teachings  in  the  same  mould.  His  speeches 
are  laconic  and  oracular,  and  he  has  tiao^ 
mitted  to  posterity  a  body  of  political  ethics 
expressed  in  formulse  so  brief  and  compw 
hensive,  that  it  may  easily  be  retained  in  tfe 
weakest  memory.  Thus,  kuin  ckieng  h  ^^ 
fu  fa  kiungte  pw%g  yiu,  are  ten  syllable 
which  every  boy  in  China  has  at  his  tongne : 
end.  They  contain  the  entire  frame-work  oi 
the  social  fabric— the  "five  relations"  ol 
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sovereign  and  subject,  parent  and  child, 
husband  and  wife,  brother  and  brother,  friend 
and  Mend,  which,  according  to  the  Chinese, 
comprehend  the  whole  duty  of  man  as  a  social 
being.  And  the  five  cardinal  virtues,  bene- 
volence, justice,  order,  prudence,  and  fidelity, 
60  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
Confucius  inculcated  in  the  five  'syllables, 
iniUche  sin. 

The  following  sentences,  taken  from  his 
miscellaneous  discourses,  may  serve  as  illus- 
trations of  both  the  style  and  matter  of  his 
teacliings: 

"Good  government  consists  in  making  the 
prince  a  prince,  the  subject  a  subject,  the 
parent  a  parent,  and  the  child  a  child." 

"Beware  of  doing  to  another  what  you 
would  not  that  others  should  do  to  you." 

''He  that  is  not  ofiTended  at  being  mis- 
understood, is  a  superior  man." 

"Have  no  friend  who  is  inferior  to  your- 
self in  virtue." 

"  Be  not  afraid  to  correct  a  fault—  He  that 
bows  the  right  and  fears  to  do  it  is  not  a 


man. 


a 


"  If  you  guide  the  people  by  laws  and 
fflforce  the  laws  by  punishment,  they  will 
lose  the  sense  of  shame  and  seek  to  evade 
them ;  but  if  you  guide  them  by  a  virtuous 
example  and  diffuse  among  them  a  love  of 
flrier,  they  will  be  ashamed  to  transgress." 

"To  know  what  we  know,  and  to  know 
•hat  we  do  not  know,  is  knowledge." 

"We  know  not  life,  how  can  we  know 
death  ?" 

"  If  I  should  say  the  soul  survives  the 
kdy,  I  fear  the  filial  would  neglect  their 
Kring  parents 'In  their  zeal  to  serve  their 
ileeeased  ancestors.  And  if  I  should  say  the 
nul  does  not  survive  the  body,  I  fear  lest 
the  nnfilial  should  throw  away  the  bodies  of 
thdr  parents  and  leave  them  unburied." 

''  The  filial  son  is  one  who  gives  his  parents 
no  anxiety  but  for  his  health." 

niial  piety,    Confucius   taught,  is   not 

nioely  a  domestic  virtue,  but  diffuses  its 
2  B 


influence  through  all  the  actions  of  life.  A 
son  who  disgraces  his  parents  in  any  way  is 
unfilial, — one  who  maltreats  a  brother  or  a 
relative,  forgetful  of  the  bonds  of  a  common 
parentage,  is  unfilial.  This  powerful  motive 
is  thus  rendered  expansive  in  its  application 
like  piety  to  God  in  the  Christian  system, 
for  which,  indeed,  it  serves  as  a  partial 
substitute.  It  is  beautifully  elaborated  in 
the  Hiao  king,  the  most  popular  of  the 
Thirteen  Classics. 

Virtue,  Confucius  taught  with  Aristotle, 
is  the  mean  between  two  vices,  and  this 
theory  is  developed  by  his  grandson  in  the 
Chungyung,  the  sublimest  of  the  Sacred 
Books. 

The  secret  of  good  government,  he  taught, 
consists  in  the  cultivation  of  personal  virtue 
on  the  part  of  the  rulers ;  and  the  connection 
between  private  morals  and  national  politics  is 
well  set  forth  in  the  Ta  hio,  or  Great  Study. 

This  brief  tractate  is  the  only  formal  com- 
position, with  the  exception  of  an  outline  of 
history,  which  the  great  sage  put  forth  as 
the  product  of  his  own  pen.  "I  am  an 
editor,  and  not  an  author,"  is  the  modest 
account  which  he  gives  of  himself,  and  it 
is  mainly  to  his  labours  in  this  department 
that  China  is  indebted  for  her  knowledge  of 
antecedent  antiquity. 

The  spirit  in  which  he  discharged  this 
double  duty  to  the  past  and  future  may  be 
inferred  from  the  impressive  ceremony  with 
which  he  concluded  his  great  task.  Assem- 
bling his  disciples,  he  led  them  to  the 
summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  where 
sacrifices  were  usually  offered.  Here  he 
erected  an  altar,  and  placing  on  it  the 
edition  of  the  sacred  books,  which  he  had 
just  completed,  the  gray-haired  philosopher, 
now  seventy  years  of  age,  fell  on  his  knees, 
devoutly  returned  thanks  for  having  had 
life  and  strength  granted  him  to  accomplish 
that  laborious  undertaking,  at  the  same 
time  imploring  that  the  benefit  his  country- 
men would  receive  from  it  might  not  be 
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small.  ''Chinese  pictures/'  says  Fauthier, 
''  represent  the  sage  in  the  attitude  of  suppli- 
cation, and  a  beam  of  light  or  a  rainbow 
descending  on  the  sacred  volumes,  while  his 
disciples  stand  around  him  in  admiring 
wonder." 

Thales  expired  about  the  time  Confucius 
drew  his  infant  breath,  and  Pjrthagoras 
was  his  contemporary ;  bat  the  only  names 
among  the  Greeks  which  admit  of  com- 
parison with  that  of  Confucius,  are  Socrates 
and  Aristotle,  the  former  of  whom  revolu- 
tionized the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  the 
latter  ruled  the  dialectics  of  mediaeval 
Europe.  Without  the  discursive  eloquence 
of  the  one  or  the  logical  acumen  of  the 
other,  Confucius  surpassed  them  both  in 
practical  wisdom,  and  exceeds  them  im- 
measurably in  the  depth,  extent,  and  per- 
manence of  his  influence. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  when  missionaries 
attempt  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
Saviour,  the  Chinese  point  to  Confucius 
and  challenge  comparison;  nor  that  they 
should  sometimes  fail  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  arguments  employed  to  establish  the 
superiority  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  the 
thoughtful  Christian,  who  has  studied  the 
canonical  books  of  China,  can  hardly  return 
to  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament 
without  a  deeper  conviction  of  its  divine 
authority.  In  the  Confucian  classics  he 
detects  none  of  that  impurity  which  defiles 
the  pages  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and 
none  of  that  monstrous  mythology  which 
constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  but  he  discovers 
defects  enough  to  make  him  turn  with 
gratitude  to  the  revelations  of  the  ''  Teacher 
sent  from  God." 

Disgusted  at  the  superstitions  of  the 
vulgar,  and  desirous  of  guarding  his 
followers  against  similar  excesses,  Confucius 
led  them  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
scepticism.  He  ignored,  if  he  did  not 
deny,    those    cardinal    doctrines    of    all 


religion,  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  ajid 
the   personal   existence  of  God,  both  of 
which  were  currently  received  in  his  day. 
In  place  of  Shangtey  "  Supreme  Ruler,"  the 
name  under  which  the  God  of  Nature  had 
been  worshipped  in  earlier  ages,  he  made  use 
of  the  vague  appellation  Tien,  "  HeaTen ;" 
thus  opening  the  way  on  the  one  hand  (oi 
that    atheism   with   which    their  modem 
philosophy  is  so  deeply  infected ;  and,  od 
the  other,  for  that  idolatry  which  nothing 
but  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  God  can 
eflFectually  counteract.    When   his  pupils 
proposed  inquiries  respecting  a  future  state, 
he  either  discouraged   them  or  answered 
ambiguously,  and   thus  deprived  his  ovn 
precepts  of  the  support  they  might  bave 
derived   from   the  sanctions  of  a  coming 
retribution. 

We  may  add,  that  while  his  writings 
abound  in  the  praises  of  virtue,  not  a  line 
can  be  found  inculcating  the  pursuit  4 
truth.  Expediency,  not  truth,  is  the  goal 
of  his  system.  Contrast  with  this  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  which  pronounces  him  tba 
only  freeman  whom  the  ''truth  makes  &ee,  j 
and  promises  to  his  followers  "  the  Spirit 
Truth  "  as  his  richest  legacy. 

The  style  of  Confucius  was  an  ipse-diii^ 
dogmatism,  and  it  has  left  its  impress  on  m 
unreasoning  habit  of  the  Chinese  mind^ 
Jesus  Christ  appealed  to  evidence  anc 
challenged  inquiry,  and  this  ch&racteristK 
of  our  religion  has  shown  itself  in  the  menta 
development  of  Christian  nations.  Kor  i 
the  contrast  less  striking  in  another  point 
lUituf  dicta,  hiijus  facta  laudantur,  to  bonoi 
the  words  of  Tully  in  comparing  Cato  wid 
Socrates.  Confucius  selected  disciples  iriK 
should  be  the  depositories  of  his  teachings 
Christ  chose  apostles  who  should  be  witnesse 
of  his  actions.  Confucius  died  lamentiflj 
that  the  edifice  he  had  laboured  s( 
long  to  erect,  was  crumbling  to  ruin 
Christ's  death  was  the  crowning  act  <» 
his  life ;  and  his  last  words,  "  It  is  finished* 
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It  was  a  philosophy*  not  a  religion,  that 
(Jsnfacins   aimed     to   propagate.      "  Our 
Master/'  say  his  disciples,  "  spake  little  con- 
cerning the  gods."    He  preferred  to  confine 
Ilia  teachings  to  the  more  tangible  realities 
of  kman  life ;  but  so  i&t  from  setting  him- 
self to  reform  the  vulgar    superstition,  he 
conformed  to  its  silly  ceremonies  and  en- 
joined the  same  course  on  liis    disciples. 
"  IVeat  the  gods  with  respect,"  he  said  to 
them,  but  he  added,  in  terms  which  leave  no 
^biguity  in  the  meaning  of  the  precept, 
"keep  them  at  a  distance/'  or  rather,  "  keep 
oat  of  their  wav."    A  cold  sneer  was  not 
filfficient  to  wither  or  eradicate  the  existing 
^oiatry,  and  the  teachings  of  Confucius  gave 
iathority  and  prevalence  to  many  idolatrous 
usages  which  were  only    partially  current 
before  his  day.      Confucianism  now  stands 
jbrth  as  the  leading  religion  of  the  empire. 
Its  objects  x>f  worship  are  of  three  classes, 
tte  powers  of  nature,  ancestors,  and  heroes. 
•  Originally  recognizing  the  existence  of  a 
N^i^me  personal  Deity,  it  has  degenerated 
po  a  pantheistic  medley  and  renders  worship 
il  aa  impersonal  anima  mundi,  under  the 
pding  forms  of  visible  nature.  Besides  the 
icrete  universe^  separate  honours  are  paid 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;   mountains, 
^t3,  and  lakes. 

Of  all  their  religious   observances,  the 
lip  of   ancestors  is  that    which    the 
regard  as  the   most  sacred.     As 
ts  obtained  the    name  of   ''pius"  in 
>iir  of  his  filial  devotion,  so  the  Chinese 
of  piety  rises  no  higher.    The  Emperor, 
to  the  Confucian  school,  may  wor- 
the  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  but  for  his 
'ts  it  is  sufficient  that  each  present 
to  the  spirits  of  his  own  ancestors, 
rites  are  performed  either  at  the  family 
Ab  or  in  the  fiEunily  temple,  where  wooden 
3,  inscribed  with  their  names,  are  pre- 
yed as  sacied  to  the   memory  of  the 
and  worshipped  precisely  in  the 
manner  as  the  popular  idols. 


The  class  of  deified  heroes  comprehends 
illustrious  sages,  eminent  sovereigns,  faithful 
statesmen,  valiant  warriors,  filial  sons,  and 
public  benefactors — Confucius  himself  occu- 
pying the  first  place,  and  constituting, 
as  the  Chinese  say,  "  one  of  a  trinity  with 
Heaven  and  Earth." 

Like  Confucianism,  Tauism  is  indigenous 
to  China,  and  coeval  with  the  former  in  its 
origin,  it  was  also  coheir  to  the  mixed  in- 
heritance of  good  and  evil  contained  in 
the  more  ancient  creeds.  The  Tauists  derive 
their  name  from  Tau,  "  Reason,"  and  call 
themselves  Rationalists,  but  with  a  mar- 
vellous show  of  profundity  nothing  can  be 
more  irrational  than  their  doctrine  and 
practice.  Their  founder,  Li-erl,  appears  to 
have  possessed  a  great  mind,  and  to  have 
caught  glimpses  of  several  sublime  truths ; 
but  he  has  been  sadly  misrepresented  by  his 
degenerate  followers.  He  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  b.  o.,  and  was  contemporary  with, 
but  older  than  Confucius.  So  great  was  the 
fame  of  his  wisdom  that  the  latter  philosopher 
sought  his  instructions  ;  but,  differing  from 
him  in  mental  mould  as  widely  as  Aristotle 
did  from  Plato,  he  could  not  relish  the 
boldness  of  his  speculations  or  the  vague 
obscurity  of  his  style.  He  never  repeated 
his  visit,  though  he  always  spoke  of  him  with 
respect  and  even  with  admiration. 

Lautsz,  the"  old  Master,"  is  the  appellation 
by  which  the  great  Tauist  is  commonly 
known,  and  was  probably  given  him  during 
his  lifetime  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
younger  rival.  The  rendering  of  "old 
child"  is  no  more  to  be  received  than  the 
fiction  of  eighty  years'  gestation  invented  to 
account  for  it. 

Lautsz  bequeathed  his  doctrines  to  pos- 
terity in  "five  thousand  words,"  which 
compose  the  Tau  Uh  king,  the  Rule  of 
Reason  and  Virtue.  In  expression  this  work 
is  extremely  sententious ;  and  in  the  form 
of  its  composition  semi-poetical.  It  abounds 
in  acute  apothegms,  and  some  of  its  passages 
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rise  to  the  character  of  sublimity ;  but  so 
incoherent  are  its  contents,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  literal  interpretation  to  form 
them  into  a  system.  Its  inconsistencies, 
however,  readily  yield  to  that  universal 
solvent — ^the  h3rpothesis  of  a  mystical  mean- 
ing underlying  the  letter  of  the  text.  The 
following  passage  appears  to  embody  some 
obscure  but  lofty  conceptions  of  the  True 
God: 

"  That  which  is  invisible  is  called  ye. 
That  which  is  inaudible  is  called  he. 
That  which  is  impalpable  is  called  wei. 
These  three  are  inscrutable,  and  blended  in 

one ; 
The  first  is  not  the  brighter ;  nor  the  last 

the  darker. 
It  is  interminable,  ineffable,  and  existed 

when  there  was  nothing. — 
A  shape  without  shape,  a  form  without  form, 
A  confounding  mystery ! 
Go  back,  you  cannot  discover  its  beginning, 
Go  forward,  you  cannot  find  its  end. 
Take  the  ancient  Reason,  to  govern  the 

present. 
And  you  will  know  the  origin  of  old. 
This  is  the  first  principle  of  TauJ* 

Some  European  scholars  discover  here  a 
notion  of*  the  Trinity,  and  combining  the 
syllables  ye,  he,  and  wei,  for  which  pro- 
cess, however,  they  are  unable  to  assign 
any  very  good  reason,  they  obtain  yehewei, 
which  they  accept  as  a  distorted  represen- 
tation of  the  name  Jehovah.  Lautsz 
travelled  in  countries  to  the  west  of  China, 
where  it  was  supposed  he  may  have  met 
with  Jews,  and  learned  from  them  the  name 
and  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being.  What- 
ever truth  there  may  be  in  these  conjectures, 
it  is  certain  that  some  native  commentators 
recognize  in  the  passage  a  description  of 
Shangte,  the  God  of  the  Chinese  patriarchs  ; 
and  the  three  syllables,  of  which  the  name 
is  composed,  are  admitted  to  have  no 
assignable  meaning  in  the  Chinese  language. 

Here  we  find  a  connection  between  the 


degenerate  philosophy  of  after  ages,  and  tbe 
pure  fountain  of  primeval  truth.  In  fact, 
this  very  Shangte,  though  they  have  debased 
the  name  by  bestowing  it  on  a  whole  cla^s 
of  their  Dii  superiores,  is  stiU  enthroned  on 
the  summit  of  the  Tauist  Olympns,  m^ 
ascriptions  more  expressive  of  his  absolate 
divinity  than  any  to  be  met  with  in  tk 
canonical  books  of  the  Confucian  school 
At  the  head  of  their  Theogony  stands  tiie 
triad  of  the  San  tsing,  the  "Three  Pure' 
ones ;  the  first  of  whom  is  styled  "Tlrt 
mysterious  sovereign,  who  has  no  superior; 
"the  self-existent  source  and  beginning,' 
the  "  honoured  one  of  Heaven." 

He  is  said  to  have  created  the  "three 
worlds;"  to  have  produced  menandgois 
to  have  set  the  stars  in  motion,  and  cacs^ 
the  planets  to  revolve.  But,  alas!  thi 
catalogue  of  sublime  titles  and  divine  attc 
butes  is  the  epitaph  of  a  buried  faith.  Th 
Tauists  persuaded  themselves  that  th: 
august  Being,  wrapped  in  the  solitnde 
his  own  perfections,  had  delegated 
government  of  the  universe  to  a  suboid 
nate,  whom  they  style  Yu  hwang  Shangt 
The  former  has  dwindled  into  an  inoperatit 
idea,  the  latter  is  recognized  as  the  acta 
God ;  and  this  deity,  who  plays  mayor 
the  palace  to  a  roi  faineant  is  regarded  J 
the  apotheosis  of  a  mortal  by  the  name 
Chang,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  hierai^ 
of  the  Tauist  religion.  It  is  painful,  aft 
discoursing  to  them  of  the  attributes  of  tl 
True  God,  to  hear  the  people  exclaim,  "th 
is  our  Yuhwang  Shangte." 

In  its  philosophy,  this  school  is  radical 
and  thoroughly  materialistic.  The  >^ 
itself  they  regard  as  a  material  sub^taitf 
though  of  a  more  refined  quality  thin  d 
body  it  inhabits.  Liable  to  dissolutid 
together  with  the  body,  it  may  be  rende? 
capable  of  surviving  the  wreck  by  undtf 
going  a  previous  discipline ;  and  even  tl 
body  is  capable  of  becoming  invulnerable  I 
the  stroke  of  death,  so  that  the  etherealiic 
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form  iriD,  instead  of  being  laid  in  the  grave, 
be  wafted  awaj  to  the  abodes  of  the  genii. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  represent  the  extent 
to  which  this  idea  fired  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese  for  ages  after  its  promulgation,  or 
to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  its  conse- 
queQces.  The  prospect  of  a  corporeal  immor- 
tality had  for  them  attractions  far  stronger 
than  a  shadowy  existence  in  the  land  of 
spirits ;  and  they  sought  it  with  an  eagerness 
amounting  to  frenzy.  The  elixir  of  life 
became  the  grand  object  of  pursuit,  and 
alchemy,  with  its  foolish  failures  and  grand 
achievements,  sprang  directly  from  the 
religion  of  Tau. 

The  leading  principle  of  Tauism,  of  which 
their  dogma  concerning  the  human  soul  is 
^y  a  particular  application,  is  that  every 
species  of  matter  possesses  a  soul — a  subtile 
essence  endowed  with  individual  conscious 
life.  Freed  from  their  grosser  elements, 
these  become  the  genii  that  preside  over 
the  various  departments  of  nature.  Some 
vander  at  will  through  the  realms  of  space, 
odowed  with  a  protean  facility  of  trans- 
fcrmation— others,  more  pure  and  ethereal, 
^  to  the  regions  of  the  stars,  and  take 
^ir  places  in  the  firmament.  Thus  the 
ive  principal  planets  are  called  by  the 
^es  of  the  "  five  elements  "  from  which 
they  are  believed  to  have  originated,  and 
over  which  they  are  regarded  as  presiding. 
^  stars  are  divinities,  and  their  motions 
control  the  destinies  of  men  and  things — a 
Motion  which  has  done  much  to  inspire  the 
>^  of  the  Chinese  for  recording  the  pheno- 
l^na  of  the  heavens. 

A  theogony  like  this  is  rich  in  the  elements 

poetry;  and  most  of  the  machinery  in 
Chinese  works  of  imagination  is  in  fact 
teved  from  this  source.  The  Liauchai, 
fcr  example,  a  collection  of  marvellous  tales, 
^ich,  m  their  general  character  may  be 
compared  to  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  is 
lugely  founded  on  the  Tauist  Mythology. 

In  accordance  with  the  materialistic  cha- 


racter of  the  Tauist  sect,  nearly  all  the  gods 
whom  the  Chinese  regard  as  presiding  over 
their  material  interests,  originated  with  this 
school.  The  god  of  rain,  the  god  of  fire, 
the  god  of  medicine,  the  god  of  agriculture, 
and  the  lares  or  kitchen  gods,  are  among 
the  principal  of  this  class. 

A  system  which  supplies  deities  answering 
to  the  leading  wants  and  desires  of  mankind, 
cannot  be  uninfluential ;  but,  in  addition  to 
the  strong'  motives  that  attract  worshippers 
to  their  temples,  the  Tauist  priesthood 
possess  two  independent  sources  of  influ- 
ence. They  hold  the  monopoly  of  geomancy 
a  superstitious  art  which  professes  to  select 
on  scientific  principles  those  localities  that 
are  most  propitious  for  building  and  burial ; 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
people  that  they  alone  are  able  to  secure 
them  from  annoyance  by  evil  spirits.  The 
philosophy  of  Tau  has  thus  not  only  given 
birth  to  a  religion,  but  degenerated  into  a 
system  of  magical  imposture,  presided  over 
by  an  arch  magician  who  lives  in  almost 
imperial  state,  and  sways  the  sceptre  over 
the  spirits  of  the  invisible  world  as  the 
Emperor  does  over  the  living  population  of 
the  empire. 

As  a  religion.  Buddhism  seems  to  enjoy 
more  of  the  popular  favour  than  Tauism ; 
though  the  former  professes  to  draw  men 
away  from  the  world  and  its  vanities,  while 
the  latter  proffers  the  blessings  of  health, 
wealth,  and  long  life. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  find  a  Buddhist  temple 
of  any  considerable  reputation,  that  is  not 
situated  in  a  locality  distinguished  for  some 
feature  of  its  natural  scenery.  One  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  dusty  plain,  not  far  from 
the  gates  of  Tientsin,  seemed  to  us,  when 
we  first  visited  it,  to  present  a  striking  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  Subsequently, 
however,  a  brilliant  mirage,  which  we  fire- 
quently  saw  as  we  approached  the  temple, 
furnished  us  at  once  with  the  explanation 
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of  its  location  and  its  name.  It  is  called 
the  temple  of  the  "  sea  of  light ;"  and  its 
founders  no  doubt  placed  it  there  in  order 
that  the  deceptive  mirage,  which  is  always 
visible  in  bright  sunny  weather,  might  serve 
its  contemplative  inmates  as  a  memento  of 
the  chief  tenet  of  their  philosophy — that 
all  things  are  unreal,  and  human  life  it- 
self a  shifting  phantasmagoria  of  empty 
shadows. 

Sequestered  valleys  enclosed  by  mountain 
peaks,  and  elevated  far  above  the  world 
which  they  profess  to  despise,  are  favourite 
seats  for  the  monastic  communities  of 
Buddhism.  But  it  is  no  yearning  after  God 
that  leads  them  to  court  retirement ;  nor 
is  it  the  adoration  of  Nature's  Author  that 
prompts  them  to  place  their  shrines  in  the 
midst  of  his  siiblimest  works.  To  them  the 
universe  is  a  vacuum,  and  emptiness  the 
highest  object  of  contemplation. 

They  are  a  strange  paradox — ^religious 
atheists  !  Acknowledging  no  First  Cause  or 
Conscious  Ruling  Power,  they  hold  that  the 
human  soul  revolves  perpetually  in  the  urn 
of  fate,  liable  to  endless  ills,  and  enjoying 
no  real  good.  As  it  cannot  cease  to  be,  its 
only  resource  against  this  state  of  intermin- 
able misery  is  the  extinction  of  conscious- 
ness— a  remedy  which  lies  within  itself,  and 
which  they  endeavour  to  attain  by  ascetic 
exercises. 

Their  daily  prayers  consist  of  endless  repe- 
titions, which  are  not  expected  to  be  heard 
by  the  unconscious  deity  to  whom  they  are 
addressed ;  but  are  confessedly  designed 
merely  to  exert  a  reflex  influence  on  the 
worshipper — Le.,  to  occupy  the  mind  with 
empty  sounds  and  withdraw  it  from  thought 
and  feeling.  Tama,  one  of  their  saints,  is 
said  thus  to  have  sat  motionless  for  nine 
years  with  his  face  to  the  wall ;  not  engaged, 
as  a  German  would  conjecture,  in  "  thinking 
the  wall,"  but  occupied  with  the  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  thinking  nothing  at  all. 

Those  in  whom  the  discipline  is  com- 


pleted, are  believed  to  have  entered  the 
Nirvana — ^not  an  el3rsium  of  conscious  en- 
joyment, but  a  negative  state  of  exemption 
from  pain.  Such  is  the  condition  of  all  the 
Buddhas,  who,  though  the  name  is  taken  to 
signify  supreme  intelligence,  are  reduced  to 
an  empty  abstraction  in  a  state  which  is 
described  as  pu  sheng  pu  mie,  "  neither  life 
nor  death ;"  and  such  is  the  aspiration  of  &11 
their  votaries.  Melancholy  spectacle !  Men 
of  acute  minds,  bewildered  in  the  maze  of 
their  own  speculations,  and  seeking  to  attain 
perfection  by  stripping  themselves  of  the  at- 
tributes of  humanity ! 

As  a  philosophy.  Buddhism  resembles 
Stoicism  in  deriving  its  leading  motive  from 
the  fear  of  evil.  But  while  the  latter  encased 
itself  in  panoply  and  standing  in  martial 
attitude  defied  the  world  to  spoil  the  treasures 
laid  up  in  its  own  bosom,  the  former  seeb 
security  by  emptjring  the  soul  of  its  suscep- 
tibilities and  leaving  nothing  that  is  capable 
of  being  harmed  or  lost — i.e,,  treating  the 
soul  as  Epictetus  is  said  to  have  done  his 
dwelling-house,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  annoyed  by  the  visits  of  thieves.  It  drie^ 
up  the  sources  of  life,  wraps  the  soul  in  the 
cerements  of  the  grave,  and  aims  to  convert 
a  living  being  into  a  spiritual  mummy,  which 
shall  survive  all  changes  without  being 
affected  by  them. 

This  is  the  spirit  and  these  the  principle?* 
of  esoteric  Buddhism,  as  enunciated  by  those 
members  of  the  inner  circle,  whose  wan 
cheeks  and  sunken,  rayless  eyes  indicate 
that  they  are  far  advanced  in  the  process  of 
self-annihilation.  In  their  external  mam- 
festations  they  vary  with  different  school* 
and  countries,  the  lamas  of  Tartary,  and  the 
shamans  of  Ceylon,  appearing  to  have  litt'c 
in  common. 

To  adapt  itself  to  the  comprehension  ui 
the  masses.  Buddhism  has  personified  iu 
abstract  conceptions  and  converted  them  into 
divinities,  while  to  pave  the  way  for  its  easier 
introduction,  it  readily  embraoes  the  gods 
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and  heroes  of  each  cormtry  in  its  comprehen- 
siVe  pantheon. 

In  China,  the  Nirvana  was  found  to  be  too 
subtle  an  idea  for  popular  contemplation,  and 
in  order  to  furnish  the  people  with  a  more 
attractive  object  of  worship,  the  Buddhists 
brought  forward  a  Goddess  of  Mercy,  whose 
highest  merit  was  that  having  reached  the 
verge  of  Nirvana,  she  declined  to  enter,  pre- 
ferring to  remain  where  she  could  hear  the 
cries  and  succour  the  calamities  of  those  who 
were  strolling  with  the  manifold  evils  of  a 
world  of  change.  From  this  circumstance 
she  is  called  the  Tss^-pei  Kwan-^n,  the 
"merciful  goddess  who  hears  the  prayers" 
of  men. 

This  charming  attribute  meets  a  want  of 
humanity,  and  makes  her  a  favourite  among 
the  votaries  of  the  faith.  While  the  Three 
Buddhas  hold  a  more  prominent  position  in 
the  temple,  she  occupies  the  first  place  in  the 
bearts  of  their  worshippers.  Temples  of  a 
secondary  class  are  often  devoted  especially 
to  her ;  and  in  the  greater  ones  she  almost 
always  finds  a  shrine  or  comer  where  she  is 
represented  with  a  thousand  hands  ready  to 
succour  human  suffering,  or  holding  in  her 
arms  a  beautiful  infant,  and  ready  to  confer 
the  blessing  of  oflFspring  on  her  faithful  wor- 
Aippers — ^in  this  last  attitude  resembling  the 
iaYonrite  object  of  popular  worship  in  papal 
countries. 

In  the  Sea-light  Monastery,  above  referred 
to,  she  appears  in  a  large  side  hall,  habited 
in  a  cloak,  her  head  encircled  by  an  inscrip- 
tion in  gilded  characters,  which  proclaims 
ber  as  the  "  goddess  whose  favour  protects 
^e second  birth"  This  language  seems  to 
express  a  Christian  thought ;  but  in  reality 
nothing  could  be  more  intensely  pagan.  It 
relates  to  the  transmigration  of  souls,  which 
is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  system; 
and  informs  the  visitor  that  this  is  the  divinity 
to  vhom  he  is  to  look  for  protection  in  pass- 
ing through  the  successive  changes  of  his 
fatoie  eidstenbe.    Within  the  mazes  of  that 


mighty  labyrinth,  there  is  room  for  ev6ry 
condition  of  life  on  earth,  and  for  purgatories 
and  paradises  innumerable  besides.  Beyond 
these^  the  common  Buddhist  never  looks.  To 
earn  by  works  of  merit — ^which  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  modified  system — the 
reversion  of  a  comfortable  mandarinate,  or 
a  place  in  the  "  paradise  of  the  western  sky," 
bounds  his  aspirations.  And  to  escape  from 
having  their  souls  triturated  in  a  spiritual 
mortar;  or  ground  between  spiritual  mill- 
stones in  Hades;  or  avoid  the  doom  of 
dwelling  in  the  body  of  a  brute  on  earth ; 
constitutes  with  the  ignorant  the  strongest 
motive  to  deter  them  from  vice — ^those  and 
a  thousand  other  penalties  being  set  forth 
by  pictures  and  rude  casts  to  impress  the 
minds  of  such  as  are  unable  to  read. 

Buddhism  was  little  known  in  China  prior 
to  the  year  a.d.  66.  At  that  time  the 
Emperor  MingtBy  of  the  Han  dynasty,  is 
said  to  have  had  a  remarkable  dream  that 
led  to  its  iptroduction.  He  had  seen,  he 
said  to  his  courtiers,  a  man  of  gold,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  bow  and  two  arrows.  They 
recognizing  in  these  objects  the  elements  of 
Fob,  the  name  of  Buddha,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  Chinese  language,  and  calling  to  mind  a 
sa3ring  ascribed  to  Confucius,  "  that  the  Holy 
One  is  in  the  West,"  expounded  the  dream 
as  an  intimation  that  the  Buddhist  religion 
ought  to  be  introduced  from  India.  The 
Embassy  thus  sent  to  the  West,  by  imperial 
command,  in  quest  of  a  foreign  religion,  was, 
it  is  thought,  incited  by  some  indistinct 
rumour  of  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour 
in  Judea ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  speculate 
as  to  what  the  condition  of  China  might 
have  been,  if  the  Embassadors,  instead  of 
stopping  in  India,  had  proceeded  to  Palestine. 
As  it  is,  the  success  of  Buddhism  demonstrates 
the  possibility  of  a  foreign  faith  taking  root* 
in  the  soil  of  China. 

The  San  Kiau,  or  Three  Religions,  have 
now  passed  in  revision.    We  have  viewed 
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them,  however,  owing  to  the  limits  of  our 
space,  only  in  outline,  neither  allowing  our- 
selves on  the  one  hand  to  follow  out  those 
superstitious  practices  which  attach  them- 
selves to  the  several  schools  like  the  moss 

• 

and  ivy  that  festoon  the  boughs  of  aged 
trees,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  enter  into  a 
minute  investigation  of  those  systems  of 
philosophy  in  which  they  have  their  root. 

The  fact  that  each  takes  its  rise  in  a 
school  of  philosophy,  is  significant  of  the 
tendencies  of  human  thought. 

The  Confucian  philosophy,  in  its  promi- 
nent characteristics,  was  ethical,  occupying 
itself  mainly  with  social  relations  and  civil 
duties,  shunning  studiously  all  questions 
that  enter  into  ontological  subtleties,  or 
partake  of  the  marvellous  and  the  super- 
natural. 

The  philosophy  of  Tau,  as  developed  by 
the  followers  of  Lautsz,  if  not  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  left  by  their  Master,  may 
be  characterized  as  physical.  For  the  indi- 
vidual it  prescribed  a  physical  discipline; 
and  without  any  conception  of  true  science, 
it  was  filled  with  the  idea  of  inexhaustible 
resources,  hidden  in  the  elements  of  material 
nature. 

The  Buddhist  philosophy  was  preeminently 
metaphysical.  Originating  with  a  people 
who,  far  more  than  the  Chinese,  are  addicted 
to  abstruse  speculations,  it  occupied  itself 
with  subtle  inquiries  into  the  nature  and 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  the  veracity 
of  its  perceptions,  and  the  grounds  of  our 
delusive  faith  in  the  independent  existence 
of  an  external  world. 

These  three  philosophies,  difiering  thus 
widely  in  their  essential  character — one  being 
thoroughly  material,  another  purely  ideal, 
and  the  third  repudiating  all  such  questions 
and  holding  itself  neutral  and  indifferent, 
yet  exhibit  some  remarkable  points  of  agree- 
ment. They  agree  in  the  original  omission 
or  negation  of  religious  ideas ;  and  they  co- 
incide no  less  remarkably  in  evolving  each. 


from  its  negative  basis,  a  system  of  religion ; 
and  in  contributing  each  its  quota  to  the 
popular  idolatry. 

Confucius ''  seldom  spoke  of  the  divinities," 
and  taught  his  disciples  to  "  keep  them  at  & 
distance;"  and  yet  the  forms  of  respect, 
which  he  enjoined  for  deceased  ancestors, 
led  to  their  virtual  deification,  and  promoted, 
if  it  did  not  originate,  the  national  hero 
worship.    Like  the  modem  apostle  of  posi- 
tivism, professing  to  occupy  himself  wholly 
with  positive  ideas, — ^like  him,  he  was  unable 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  spiritual  nature 
without  having  recourse  to  a  religion  of 
humanity. 

The  Buddhist  creed  denies  alike  the  reality 
of  the  material  world  and  the  existence  of 
an  overruling  mind ;  yet  it  has  peopled  an 
ideal  universe  with  a  race  of  ideal  gods,  all 
of  whom  are  entities  in  the  beUef  of  the 
vulgar. 

The  Tauist  creed  acknowledges  no  such 
category  as  that  of  spirit  in  contradistinction 
firom  matter ;  yet  it  swarms  heaven  and  earth 
with  tutelar  spirits  whom  the  people  r^aid 
as  divine. 

We  see  here  a  process  directly  the  reverse 
of  that  which  certain  atheistic  writers  of 
modern  Europe  assert  to  be  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind.  According  to 
them,  men  set  out  with  the  belief  of  many 
gods,  which  they  at  length  reduce  to  unity, 
and  finally  supersede  by  recognizing  the  laws 
of  nature  as  independent  of  a  personal  ad- 
ministrator. The  history  of  China  is  &tal 
to  this  theory.  The  worship  of  one  God  is 
the  oldest  form  of  Chinese  religion,  and 
idolatry  is  an  innovation.  Even  now  new 
idols  are  constantly  taking  their  place  in 
the  national  pantheon ;  and  so  strong  is  the 
tendency  in  this  direction,  that  in  every  case 
where  philosophy  has  laid  the  foundation, 
idolatry  has  come  in  to  complete  the  struc- 
ture. 

It  is  incorrect  t^  assert  that  any  one  of 
the  San  Kiau  is  a  State  religion  to  the  ex- 
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elusion  of  the  others — ^though  the  Confucian 
is  sometimes  so  regarded  on  account  of  its 
greater  influence  with  the  ruling  classes,  and 
its  marked  prominence  in  connection  with 
state  ceremonials.  Not  only  are  they  all 
recognized  and  tolerated,  but  they  all  share 
the  imperial  patronage.  The  shrines  of  each 
of  the  three  religions  are  often  erected  by 
imperial  munificence,  and  their  priests  and 
acred  rites  provided  for  at  the  imperial  ex- 
pense with  impartial  liberality. 

Aot  only  do  they  co-exist  without  conflict 
k  the  empire,  but  they  exercise  a  joint  sway 
orer  ahnost  every  mind  in  its  immense  popu- 
htioQ.  It  is  impossible  to  apportion  the 
people  among  the  several  creeds.  They  are 
til  Confucians,  all  Buddhists,  all  Tauists. 
They  all  reverence  Confucius  and  worship 
their  ancestors;  all  participate  in  the  ''feast 
if  hungry  ghosts,"  and  employ  the  Buddhist 
konal  service ;  and  aU  resort  to  the  magical 
ierices  of  the  Tauists  to  protect  themselves 
tgainst  the  assaults  of  evil  spirits,  or  secure 
'good  luck"  in  business.  They  celebrate 
ibeir  marriages  according  to  the  Confucian 
ites;  in  building  houses,  and  in  cases  of 
tknning  illness,  they  ask  the  advice  of  a 
fauist;  and,  at  death,  they  commit  their 
B^  to  the  keeping  of  the  Buddhists.  The 
Kople  assert,  and  with  truth,  that  these 
^ons,  originally  three,  have  become  one, 
fid  they  are  accustomed  to  sjrmbolize  this 
ioitj  by  erecting  San  kiau  tang  temples  of 
1^  three  religions,  in  which  Lautsz  and 
^dha  appear  on  the  right  and  left  of  Con- 
^Qs,  as  completing  the  triad  of  sages. 
Dos  arrangement,  however,  gives  great 
l&Qce  to  8omei*of  the  more  zealous  disciples 
'the  latter ;  and  a  few  years  ago  a  memo- 
ttlvas  presented  to  the  emperor,  praying 
^  to  destroy  the  San  kiau  tang,  which 
^  near  the  tomb  of  their  great  teacher, 
rho  has  no  *'  equal  but  Heaven." 
This  feeling  is  only  a  faint  echo  of  a  de- 
ennined  opposition  which  for  ages  withstood 
he  advance  of  the  rival  systems,  and  which 


has  now  been  overcome  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  hold  a  co-ordinate  place  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  receive  nearly  equal 
honours  at  the  hand  of  the  government. 

The  effects  of  this  coalition  may  be  traced 
in  their  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people.  Of  this  one 
example  will  suffice,  though  we  might  go  on, 
if  space  permitted,  to  show  how  fireely  the 
later  works  of  each  school  appropriate  the 
phraseology  of  the  others,  and  to  point  out 
the  extent  to  which  the  general  language  of 
the  country  has  been  enriched  by  a  vocabu- 
lary of  religious  terms,  chiefly  of  Buddhist 
origin,  all  of  which  are  incorporated  in  the 
Imperial  Dictionary,  and  pass  as  current 
coin  in  the  halls  of  the  literary  tribunal 

In  the  collection  of  Tales  above  referred 
to,  there  is  a  story  which  owes  its  humour  to 
the  bizarre  intermixture  of  elements  from 
each  of  the  three  religions. 

A  young  nobleman,  riding  out,  hawk  in 
hand,  is  thrown  from  his  horse  and  taken 
up  for  dead.  On  being  conveyed  to  his 
house,  however,  he  opens  his  eyes  and  gradu- 
ally recovers  his  bodily  strength ;  but  to  the 
grief  of  his  family  he  is  hopelessly  insane. 
He  fancies  himself  a  Buddhist  priest,  repels 
the  caresses  of  the  ladies  of  his  harem, 
and  insists  on  being  conveyed  to  a  distant 
province,  where  he  affirms  he  has  passed  his 
life  in  a  monastery.  On  arriving  he  proves 
himself  to  be  the  abbot ;  and  the  mystery  of 
his  transfiguration  is  at  once  solved. 

The  young  nobleman  had  led  a  dissolute 
life,  and  his  flimsy  soul,  unable  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  death,  was  at  once  dissipated. 

The  soul  of  the  priest  who  had  just  expired 
happened  to  be  floating  by,  and  led  by  that 
desire  to  inhabit  a  body,  which  some  say 
impelled  the  devils  to  enter  the  herd  of 
swine,  it  took  possession  of  the  stiU  warm 
corpse. 

The  young  nobleman  was  a  Confucian  of 
the  modern  type.  The  idea  of  the  soul 
changing  its  earthly  tenement  is  Buddhistic. 
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And  that  which  rendered  the  metamorphosis 
possible,  without  waiting  for  another  birth, 
was  the  Tauist  doctrine  that  the  soul  is 
dissolved  with  the  body,  unless  it  be  purified 
and  concentrated  by  vigorous  discipline. 

It  is  curious  to  inquire  on  what  principles 
this  reconciliation  has  been  effected.  Have 
the  three  creeds  mingled  together  like  gases 
in  the  atmosphere,  each  contributing  some 
ingredient  to  the  composition  of  a  vital  fluid ; 
—or  blended  like  the  rays  of  the  spectrum, 
each  imparting  its  own  hue,  and  all  concur- 
ring in  the  production  of  pure  light  ?  Alas ! 
it  is  not  a  healthy  atmosphere  that  supplies 
the  breath  of  the  new-bom  soul  in  China  ; 
and  no  pure  or  steady  light  cheers  its  opening 
eyes;  yet  each  of  these  systems  meets  a 
want ;  and  the  whole  taken  together,  supply 
the  cravings  of  nature  as  well  perhaps  as 
any  creed  not  derived  from  a  divine  revela- 
tion. 

The  three  religions  are  not,  as  the  natives 
thoughtlessly  assume,  identical  in  significa- 
tion and  differing  only  in  their  mode  of 
expression.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  three  'creeds 
more  totally  distinct,  or  radically  antago- 
nistic ;  and  yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are 
supplementary.  And  to  this  it  is  that  they 
owe  their  union  and  their  permanence. 

Confucius  gave  his  people  an  elaborate 
theory  of  their  social  organization  and  civil 
polity ;  but  when  they  looked  abroad  on 
nature  with  its  unsolved  problems,  they  were 
unable  to  confine  their  thoughts  within  the 
limits  of  his  cautious  positivism.  They  were 
fascinated  by  mystery,  and  felt  that  in 
nature  there  were  elements  of  the  super- 
natural which  they  could  not  ignore,  even  if 
they  did  not  understand  them.  Hence,  the 
rise  of  Tauism,  captivating  the  imagination 
by  its  hierarchy  of  spirits  and  personified 
powers,  and  meeting  in  some  degree  their 
longing  for  a  future  life,  by  maintaining, 
though  under  hard  conditions,  the  possible 
achievement  of  a  corporeal  immortality. 


With  the  momentous  question  of  existence 
suspended  on  this  bare  possibility,  Buddliism 
came  to  them  like  an  evangel  of  hope, 
assuring  every  man  of  an  inalienable  inter^^ 
in  a  life  to  come.  It  gave  them  a  better 
psychology  of  the  human  mind  than  they 
had  before  possessed  ;  afforded  a  plausible 
explanation  of  the  inequalities  in  the 
condition  of  men ;  and,  by  the  theory  of 
metempsychosis,  seemed  to  reveal  the  link 
that  connects  man  with  the  lower  animab 
on  one  hand,  and  with  the  gods  on  the  other. 
No  wonder  it  excited  the  popular  mind  t^ 
the  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  provoked  the 
adherents  of  the  other  creeds  to  viroleot 
opposition. 

Tauism,  as  opposed  to  it,  became  more 
decidedly  material,  and  Confucianism  more 
positively  atheistic.  The  disciples  of  the 
latter  especially  assailed  it  with  acrimonioiis 
controversy  —  denying,  though  they  had 
hitherto  been  silent  on  such  questions,  the 
personality  of  God,  and  the  future  life  of  the 
human  soul. 

Now,  however,  the  effervescence  of  passions 
has  died  away — ^the  antagonistic  element! 
have  long  since  neutralized  each  other, 
the  three  creeds  have  subsided  into  a  stai 
equilibrium,  or  rather  become  com 
into  a  firm  conglomerate.  The  ethical, 
physical,  and  the  metaphysical,  live  tK^t 
in  harmony.  The  school  that  denies  th 
existence  of  matter ;  that  which  occupie 
itself  wholly  with  the  properties  of  matter 
and  that,  again,  which  denounces  the  snbtte 
ties  of  both,  have  ceased  their  controversies 
One  deriving  its  motive  from  the  fear  d 
death,  another  actuated  by*a  dread  of  thi 
evils  attendant  on  human  life,  and  the  third 
absorbed  in  the  present,  and  indifferent  alib 
to  hope  or  fear,  all  are  accepted  with  equ* 
faith  by  an  unreasoning  populace.  Withoui 
perceiving  their  points  of  discrepancy,  oi 
understanding  the  manner  in  which  thet 
supplement  each  other,  they  accept  each  as 
answering  to  certain  cravings  of  their  inwaw 
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nature,  and  Uend  them  all  in  a  huge,  hetero- 
geneous and  incongruous  creed. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire^  had 
we  sufficient  space^  what  have  been  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  influences  of  these 
several  systems,  separate  and  combined. 
They  have,  it  is  true,  given  rise  to  various 
forms  of  degrading  superstition,  and  sup- 
porting, instead  of  destrojring  each  other, 
they  bind  the  mind  of  the  nation  in  three- 
fold fetters  ;  still,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  each  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  the 
bug  education  of  the  Chinese  people.  But 
in  the  providence  of  Ood,  the  time  has  now 
come  when  they  are  offered  a  better  faith — 


one  which  is  in  every  part  consistent  with 
itself  and  adequate  to  satisfy  all  their 
spiritual  necessities.  Will  l^ey  receive 
it? 

The  habit  of  receiving  such  contradictory 
systems  has  rendered  their  minds  almost  in- 
cajMkble  of  weighing  evidence;  and  they 
never  ask  concerning  a  religion  "  Is  it  true?" 
but  "  Is  it  good  ?"  Christianity,  however^ 
with  its  exclusive  and  peremptory  claims, 
has  already  begun  to  arouse  their  attention, 
and  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  once 
thoroughly  awakened,  the  San  Eiau,  or 
Three  Creeds,  will  not  long  sustain  the 
ordeal. 
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lENAN'S  life  of  Jesus,  which  before 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  had 
reached  in  the  original  its  thir- 
^nth  edition,  besides  not  a  few  in  its 
bglish  dress,  is  now  the  gospel  of  the 
ionbting  and  unbelieving  on  both  sides  of 
fte  Atlantic,  and  will  remain  so  till  some  one 
kider  or  more  subtle  than  he  shall  displace 
bn,  as  he  displaced  Strauss.  His  book  is  a 
Planning  one  in  its  delineations  of  every- 
'kdy  and  everything  but  Christ.  In  his 
tiiapter  on  the  original  disciples,  he  gives  a 
^  vivid  sketch  of  their  respective  indi- 
^ualities  ;  and  both  in  his  "  Life  of  Jesus" 
ttd  in  lus  work  on  the  Apostles,  he 
•cbowledges  the  authenticity  of  the  ac- 
counts we  have  of  them,  the  miraculous 
osrratiTes  alone  excepted.  There  is  in  the 
I&troduction  to  his  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  one  very 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 


evangelic  history,  which  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting. 

''  I  have  traversed  in  every  direction  the 
district  where  the  scenes  of  the  Gospel  are 
laid.  I  have  visited  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and 
Samaria.  Almost  no  site  named  in  the  story 
of  Jesus  has  escaped  me.  All  this  narrative, 
which  at  a  distance  seems  to  float  in  the 
clouds  of  an  unreal  world,  thus  assumed  a 
body,  a  substantial  existence,  which  asto- 
nished me.  The  striking  coincidence  of 
texts  and  places,  the  wonderful  harmony  of 
the  ideal  of  the  Gospels  with  the  country 
which  served  as  its  frame,  was  for  me  a 
revelation.  I  had  before  my  eyes  a  fifth 
Gospel,  and  thenceforth  through  the  stories 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  instead  of  an  abstract 
being  who  one  might  say  had  never  existed, 
I  saw  in  life  and  movement  a  human  form 
that  challenged  admiration." 
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In  fine,  Renan  treats  the  entire  New 
Testament  history  as  an  unquestionable 
record  of  actual  historical  personages  and 
events^  except  where  the  supernatural 
element  crops  out  in  the  narrative ;  thus  far, 
at  least,  showing  himself  both  a  clear- 
sighted and  an  honest  critic.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  at  once  so  many  external  proofs 
and  internal  tokens  of  their  authenticity,  as 
to  leave  no  question  oonceming  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  their  narrative  of  ordinary 
events,  however  we  may  dispose  of  the 
abnormal  incidents  they  record. 

Besting,  theu,  on  the  admitted  authen- 
ticity of  this  narrative,  I  propose  to  draw 
from  the  apostles  who  bear  in  it  so  prominent 
a  part  such  testimony  as  they  offer  in  behalf 
of  their  Lord  and  Master. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  of  eleven  of  these  apostles,  most 
or  all  incurred  hardships,  losses,  perils,  per- 
secutions, and  sufferings  of  the  severest 
character,  in  attestation  of  their  belief  in 
the  Divine  mission  and  authority  of  Jesus  ; 
that  several  of  them,  as  itinerant  preachers, 
devoted  themselves  for  the  residue  of  their 
lives  to  the  promulgation  of  this  belief, 
their  zeal  canning  them  into  distant  lands, 
and  enabling  them  to  overcome  natural, 
social,  and  national  barriers,  insurmountable 
except  to  the  most  ardent  and  self-forgetting 
enthusiasm  ;  and  that  several  of  them,  in 
the  same  cause,  encountered  and  bravely 
endured  beheading,  crucifixion,  and  other 
agonizing  and  ignominious  forms  of  death. 
These  things  attest,  at  least,  the  sincerity 
and  the  intensity  of  their  belief.  Sacrifice 
and  martjrrdom  always  prove  as  much  as 
this.  But  they  do  not  prove  the  truth  of  a 
belief, — if  they  did.  there  would  be  no  end 
to  the  shams,  contradictions,  and  absurdities, 
which,  as  sealed  by  the  blood  of  their  be- 
lievers, we  should  be  compelled  to  recognize 
as  true. 

There  is,  however,  this  peculiarity  which 


distinguishes  the  apostles  from  all  other 
martyrs,  even  from  other  early    Christiaii 
martyrs.  The  declarations  which  they  mun- 
tained  at  the  peril  and  cost  of  their  lives 
were  not  dogmatic   articles  of  faith,  but 
statements  of  alleged  feu^ts,  of  which  they 
professed  to  have  been  eye  and  ear  witnesses. 
Foremost  among^  these  facts  was  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  from  the  dead.     That  they 
believed  themselves  witnesses  of  the  reality 
of  his  death  and  of  his  reappearance  among 
the  living,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt.      This  Benan  admits.    He  maintains 
that  Jesus  really  died ;   that  the  apostles 
caught  eagerly  at  the  first  rumour  of  his 
resurrection,  which  grew  from  the  stealing  of 
his  body  (it  is  hard  to  say  by  whom,  but 
more  probably  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  th&n 
by  any  one  else),  and  from  Mary  Mag- 
dalene's mistaking  the  gardener  for  him  in 
the  dim  dawn  and  through  the  mist  of  her 
tears  ;  that  they  so  firmly  believed  this  story 
as  to  imagine  that  they  saw  him  repeatedly, 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  at  Jerusalem 
and  in  Galilee,  the  whole  eleven  of  them  &: 
a  time  ;  and  that  this  hallucination  lasted 
many  days,  and,  on  one  occasion,  extended 
to  the  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul    He  says  emphatically 
that  had  the  apostles  possessed  less  than  the 
strongest  assurance  of  their  Master  s  resur- 
rection, they  could  not  by  any  possibihty 
have  been  the  earnest  propagandists   and 
heroic  sufferers  that  they  undoubtedly  were. 
We  thank  him  for  this  admission  ;    and  in- 
deed no  champion  of  the  Christian   faith 
can  ask  for  a  firmer  basis  for  his  super- 
structure of  argument  and  evidence  than 
the  concessions  made  all  along  by  this  pre- 
eminently fjBor  and  frank,  yet  for   all  thi^ 
only  the  more  captivating  and  dangerous. 
Corypheus  of  the  anti-CImstian  host 

But  the  undoubting  belief  of  professed  eye 
and  ear  witnesses  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
inspire  confidence  in  their  story.  If  these 
men  were  fools  or  &natics,  their  testimony. 
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though  blood-sealed,  is  of  no  value.  The 
question  for  us  then  is,  whether  they  were 
peisoDS  of  sufficiestlj  acute  perceptions, 
clear  mind,  and  sound  judgment,  to  be  relied 
on. 

To  answer  this  question,  let  us  look  first 
at  their  writings.  Five  of  them,  Matthew, 
John,  James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  are  among  the 
reputed  authors  of  the  New  Testament.  As 
to  these  writers,  we  have  as  good  reason  for 
believing  in  the  genuineness  of  Matthew's 
and  John  s  Gospels,  of  John's  First  Epistle, 
and  of  Peter's  First  Epistle,  as  we  have  for 
believing  in  the  genuineness  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  or  of  Cicero  de  Officiis,  We  find 
them,  from  the  earliest  mention  made  of 
them,  named  and  quoted  as  written  by  their 
now  reputed  authors,  without  an^  record  or 
intimation  of  a  doubt  or  question  as  to  their 
authorship. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  rationalistic  criti- 
cism does  not  admit  that  the  Gospels  came 
into  being  as  other  books  do.  The  develop- 
ment theory  is  applied  to  them,  as  to  the 
vhole  realm  of  living  nature.  Their  genesis 
ib  like  Topay's,  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  tale,—"  I 
'spect  I  grow'd,  don't  think  nobody  never  made 
me."  But  Renan  admits  that  memoranda 
of  our  Saviour's  discourses  written  out  by 
Matthew  were  the  nucleus  of  the  Gospel 
vhich  bears  his  name.  He  thinks,  too,  that 
the  narrative  portions  of  John's  Gospel, 
which  he  regards  as  singularly  tnithlike  and 
accurate,  were  derived  from  that  apostle,  and 
that  the  whole  book  was  written  by  his  im- 
mediate disciples. 

Here  let  me  offer  some  considerations  with 
special  reference  to  the  authorship  of  the 
fourth  GospeL  As  I  have  said,  the  testimony 
of  antiquity  that  it  was  written  by  John  is 
onanimous  and  full.  As  to  his  having 
written  the  Apocalypse,  that  testimony  is 
less  dear  and  conclusive.  Yet  the  critics  of 
the  Tubingen  school  mamtain  that  this  last 
book  was  undoubtedly  written  by  the  Apostle 
Jobn«   But  it  is  very  certain  that  the  same 


man  wrote  the  Gospel  of  John  (so-called), 
the  first  Epistle  bearing  his  name,  and 
the  Apocalypse  ;  for  there  are  several 
very  striking  characteristic  conceptions  and 
figures,  which  are  both  peculiar  and  common 
to  these  three  writings,  or  to  the  Gospel  and 
the  Apocaljrpse.  For  instance,  the  term 
Logos  (the  Word)  is  applied  to  Jesus  in  all 
three  of  them,  and  nowhere  else  ;  and  again, 
Jesus  is  introduced  in  the  Gospel  under  the 
figure  of  a  lamb  ;  the  same  figure  reappears 
in  the  Apocaljrpse,  in  almost  every  vision  of 
the  glorified  Redeemer,  and  he  is  called  by 
this  name  nowhere  else.  These  are  but  two 
instances,  to  which  several  others  might  be 
added,  of  peculiarities  common  to  the  Gospel 
and  the  Apocalypse,  and  rendering  it  very 
certain  that,  if  the  Tubingen  critics  do  not 
err  in  ascribing  the  latter  to  John,  he  must 
have  written  the  former. 

Yet  another  consideration  strikes  me  very 
forcibly  in  favour  of  the  authorship  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  by  John.    True  or  false,  this 
is  the  most  remarkable  book  ever  written, 
and  has  had  more  power  over  the  human 
mind   and   heart    than    any  other,    both 
in  determining-  belief,  and   in   awakening 
tender,   profound,    and    fervent  devotion. 
The  sublimest  narrative  ever  written  is  that 
of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.     The  words  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  that  scene,  "  I 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth,  and  be- 
lieveth in   me  shall   never  die,"  are  the 
grandest  utterances  ever  heard  on  earth,  and 
must  and  will  be  rehearsed  in  hope  and 
triumph,  by  the  grave-side,  till  the  last  of 
the  dying  shall  have  put  on  immortality. 
The  recorded  communings  and  intercessions 
of  the  night  of  the  betrayal  surpass  in  every 
element  of  pathos  all  human  literature  be- 
side, and  there  are  at  this  and  at  every 
moment,  all  the  world  over,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  weary  and  grief-stricken, 
who,  oft  as  they  read  these  blessed  words. 
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feel   pillowed   on   the    bosom  of  Infinite 
Love. 

Now,  there  axe  but  two  hypotheses  possible. 
One  is,  that  we  have  the  faithful  narrative  of 
what  was  said  and  done  by  the  Truth  and 
Life  incarnate,  transmitted  to  us  by  the  hand 
of  one  who  saw  and  heard  what  he  wrote.  If 
this  be  so,  while  it  makes  no  manner  of  dif- 
ference which  of  the  apostles  wrote  the  book, 
no  one  would  venture  to  doubt  its  having 
been  written  by  John.  The  other  supposi- 
tion is,  that  the  author  of  this  Gospel,  by  his 
own  genius,  without  a  copy,  shaped  and  filled 
out  in  those  transcendently  glorious  and 
beautiful  proportions  and  tints  the  figure  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  from  his  own  fertile  brain, 
spun  those  discourses  into  whose  depth  none 
can  enter  without  seeming  to  listen  to  the 
very  voice  of  God.  If  this  be  true,  then  the 
autiior  of  that  book  deserves  the  place  in 
human  gratitude,  reverence,  nay,  adoration, 
which  the  Christian  Church  has  assigned  to 
Jesus.  He  towers  up  above  all  other  writers, 
all  other  men  of  his  age ;  nay,  more,  as  the 
greatest  mind,  the  greatest  soul  of  his  race. 
The  book  is,  indeed,  superhuman,  if  he  whom 
it  portrays  was  not  so.  How  then  could  the 
name  of  such  a  writer  have  been  lost,  and 
his  &me  transferred  to  another?  It  was  a 
name  too  great  to  perish,  a  fame  too  exalted 
not  to  have  its  enduring  record.  We  are 
i;hen  compelled  to  accept  as  our  only 
alternative,  our  first  supposition, — ^the 
belief  resting  on  unbroken  tradition  firom 
the  earliest  times,  that  this  book,  great 
and  glorious  as  it  is,  was  written  by  an 
illiterate  Galilean  fisherman,  and  that  it 
owes  its  superiority  to  all  other  books,  not 
to  any  surpassing  ability  of  the  author,  but 
to  the  Divine  life  in  human  form,  as  to 
vrhich  he  only  related  what  had  been  uttered 
in  his  presence,  or  done  under  his  personal 
knowledge. 

As  for  the  Epistle  bearing  the  name  of 
James,  we  have  evidence  that  it  was  generally 
received  as  genuine,  and  was  from  a  very 


early  period  read  in  the  churches.  As  of 
the  two  apostles  bearing  that  name,  the 
brother  of  John  died  early,  this  letter  must 
be  ascribed  to  James,  the  son  of  Alphsus. 
We  have  about  the  same  kind  and  nearly 
the  same  degree  of  evidence,  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  epistle  called  that  of  Jade,  or 
Judas, — evidence  which  would  be  deemed 
amply  sufficient  for  any  book  outside  of  the 
sacred  canon.  The  epistles  of  James  and 
Jude  have  also  characteristics  of  style 
and  sentiment  which  ally  them  to  the  un- 
doubtedly genuine  epistles  of  John  and 
Peter,  and  show  that  they  belong  to  tk 
earliest  time  and  the  apostolic  school,  and 
not  to  the  next  succeeding  Christian  age, 
whose  few  extant  writings  are  of  quite  a 
different  type. 

We  have  then,  undoubtedly,  in  our  hands 
the  writings  of  some  of  those  men,  who,  at 
the  risk  of  every  thing  earthly,  professed  to 
have  been  eye-witnesses  of  what  Jesus  said 
and  did.  How  do  they  write?  Like  in- 
telligent, sober,  credible  men  ?  Or  do  they 
in  their  writings  show  themselves  so  stupid 
and  foolish,  or  so  wild  and  fanatical,  that 
they  could  easily  have  been  the  dupes  of 
pretension  or  imposture?  This  question 
would  seem  to  be  answered  by  the  regard 
which  has  been  paid  to  their  writings  in 
every  subsequent  age  by  the  foremost  mm 
in  point  of  intelligence,  good  sense,  and 
culture.  These  writers  have  generally  been 
supposed,  in  Christendom,  to  have  been 
especially  enlightened  and  inspired  by  God. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  aside  from 
our  present  purpose  to  inquire;  but  the 
fact  that  such  an  opinion  concerning  them 
has  been  held  by  a  laige  proportion  of  the 
first  minds  of  our  race  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  their  writings  are  at  least  free  from 
the  tokens  of  weakness,  folly,  or  infatoa* 
tion. 

This  view  of  their  character  is  certainly 
confirmed  on  examination.  Hie  boob 
present  all  the  marks  of  truth,  idien  tried 
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by  the  usual  tests.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew 
snd  John  contain  a  great  many  names, 
(ktes,  local  and  historical  references ;  it  was 
a  period  of  very  frequent  change  in  the 
political  relations  of  Palestine, — ^a  period  as 
to  which  later  writers  would  inevitably  have 
committed  gross  anachronisms  ;  yet  we  find 
in  these  books  only  the  closest  accordance, 
in  geography,  chronology,  and  history,  with 
all  the  authorities  of  the  time,  especially 
with  the  minute  and  circumstantial  history 
of  Josephus.  Then,  too,  we  haye  between 
the  Epistles  and  the  Gospels,  just  the  kind 
of  coincidences  which  we  should  expect  to 
tnce  in  genuine  works.  Thus  we  find  in 
tiie  Epistles  not  any  formal  statement  of 
facts,  or  set  rehearsal  of  the  words  of  Jesus ; 
kt  we  detect  in  them  unmistakable  tokens 
of  firm  belief  in  the  contents  of  the  (jospels, 
and  what  is  more,  of  precisely  the  condition 
of  mind  and  character  which  these  contents 
vere  adapted  to  produce.  The  coincidences 
lietween  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospels  are 
eloeely  analogous  to  those  which  we  should 
expect  to  find  between  the  domestic  or 
^iendly  letters  of  statesmen  or  generals  cou- 
ched in  either  war  of  our  independence 
a&d  authentic  histories  of  the  same  war. 

Then,  again,  there  are  no  books  in  the 
world  that  show  greater  serenity  and  clear- 
fiesB  of  mind  than  these  manifest.  Their 
^le  is  simple,  artless,  free  from  exaggera- 
^1  hyperbole,  apostrophe,  declamation, 
UDbitious  rhetoric,  outbursts  of  impetuous 
fcdmg.  Matthew  and  John,  in  describing 
the  marvellous  life  and  works  of  Jesus  Christ, 
viite  as  quietly  and  dispassionately  as  if 
they  were  narrating  ordinary  events.  They 
tkow  no  fear  that  they  shall  not  be  believed, 
^ey  use  no  forms  of  strong  asseveration. 
Ii^fine,  they  write  as  if  they  had  become  so 
accQstomed  to  experiences  on  a  higher  plane 
^  that  of  common  humanity,  as  to  be 
luuMnsdous  of  their  position, — just  as  natives 
of  Switzerland  might  talk  and  write  calmly 
aod  nnexdtedly  about  glaciers,  and  ava- 


lanches, and  scenes  of  which  the  mere  thought 
thrills  us  with  profound  emotion. 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  a  very  remarkable 
composition.  Had  it  come  down  to  us,  with 
such  slight  verbal  changes  as  might  have 
been  necessary,  as  a  treatise  of  Plutarch,  or 
Epictetus,  or  Marcus  Antoninus,  it  would 
now  be  regarded  as  the  finest  ethical  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  and  would  hold  an  un- 
rivalled place  as  a  school  and  college  classic. 
For  common  sense,  shrewd  observation  of 
men  and  things,  deep  insight,  and  practical 
wisdom  of  the  highest  order,  it  may  resign 
all  vantage-ground  on  the  score  of  any  sacred 
associations,  and  still  retain  its  prestige  un- 
impaired ;  while  it  is  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  sharp  edge  and  keen  point  and  brilliant 
sheen  of  many  of  its  single  mftTima  and 
apophthegms. 

I  have  said  enough  about  these  writings 
for  my  present  argument, — enough  to  show 
you  that  at  least  those  of  the  apostles  whom 
we  know  as  authors  were  not  feeble,  silly, 
credulous  men,  who  could  have  been  easily 
deceived  by  an  impostor,  or  drawn  by  a  self- 
deluded  pretender  into  the  vortex  of  his 
fanaticism ;  but  that  they  were  clear-headed, 
sober-minded,  intelligent,  and  in  every  way 
competent  witnesses  of  the  events  which 
some  of  them  record  as  from  their  own 
personal  knowledge,  and  the  others  recognize 
as  undoubted  facts. 

Let  us  now  take  note  of  the  professions 
of  the  apostles,  so  far  as  they  are  specified 
in  the  New  Testament.  Six  of  them,  perhaps 
more,  were  fishermen  on  the  little  lake  of 
Galilee, — not  sailors  in  any  large  sense  of 
the  word  (for  they  were  probably  never  out  of 
sight  of  land,  or  in  their  boats  for  more  than 
a  day  at  a  time),  so  that  there  was  nothing 
in  their  simple,  prosaic  life  to  nurture  the 
imaginative  element,  or  to  cherish  credulity 
and  superstition,  but  much  thdt  was  adapted 
to  educate  their  perceptive  faculties,  their 
powers  of  observation,  and  their  plain,  prac- 
tical common  sense.  Hardy,  straightforward, 
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honest  men,  josrtled  and  jostling  on  the  rough 
paths  of  daily  life,  the  weaker  sinews  of 
character  broken  down,  the  hardier  deve- 
loped by  incessant  toil,  they  would  have 
been  firm  adherents  to  one  who  could  give 
them  unmistakable  credentials  of  his  claims, 
but  not  such  persons  as  could  be  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  a  fanatic,  or  become  the  easy 
dupes  of  a  plausible  deceiver.  We  have  in 
the  first  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  in  a  series 
of  conversations  whose  life-likeness  Renan 
(in  an  appendix  to  his  last  edition)  adduces 
as  a  token  of  their  authenticity,  a  very  vivid 
picture  of  what  these  men  were  before  they 
became  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ;  and  the  pic- 
ture is  that  of  self-respecting,  intelligent, 
thoughtful  men — ^such  men  as  the  Hebrew 
theology  and  the  institutions  of  Moses  were 
adapted  to  produce  among  the  labouring 
classes,  but  such  as  were  developed  under 
no  other  tjrpe  of  ancient  civilization,  nor 
have  yet  been  formed,  except  in  compara- 
tively small  numbers,  under  the  half-pagan 
auspices  of  what  I  fear  we  miscall  Christian 
civilization. 

Of  these  fishermen,  one  indeed,  Peter, 
appears  to  have  been  ardent  and  impulsive 
in  his  nature.  But  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  he  was  testy,  petulant,  captious,  easily 
offended,  and  ready  sometimes  even  to  find 
fault  with  his  Master.  Such  a  man  as  he 
would  have  been  disgusted  with  sham  and 
pretension.  Had  there  been  aught  in  the 
works,  words,  or  daily  life  of  Jesus  that  was 
not  genuine,  honest,  pure,  noble,  he  was  the 
very  man  to  take  umbrage  at  it,  and  to 
transmute  his  allegiance  into  implacable  en- 
mity. But  his  attachment  flickers  only  for 
a  few  moments  under  the  natural  reaction 
from  a  foolhardy  courage.  A  single  look 
from  his  Master  drowns  his  denial  in  a  pas- 
sion of  tears ;  and  thenceforward  none  is 
more  prompt  and  earnest  than  he  to  bear 
testimony,  at  whatever  cost  and  risk,  to  the 
power  and  love  of  God  as  incarnate  in  Jesus 
Christ. 


Another  of  the  twelve,  Matthew,  was  a 
tax-gatherer  in  the  service  of  the  Eoman 
government,  probably  a  collector  of  the  im- 
posts on  the  brisk  though  petty  inland  traffic 
on  the  Lake  of  Galilee — ^gathering  feritete 
from  a  people  that  scorned  to  pay  it,  and 
sought  every  possible  subterfuge  to  evade  it. 
His  office  could  have  been  borne  only  by  one 
who  was  all  eye  and  ear.  He  was  a  detec- 
tive by  the  necessity  of  his  profession— the 
last  man  to  be  duped  either  by  fanatici^ 
or  by  imposture.  He,  too,  had  more  to  \m 
than  the  fishermen.  The  hands  of  all  thel 
fiscal  agents  of  Rome,  great  and  small,  had| 
viscous  palms ;  and  we  have  intimation  of 
his  substantial  worldly  estate  in  his  making 
a  great  feast  for  the  Saviour — an  occasion 
important  enough  for  the  Pharisees  to  know 
who  the  guests  were,  and  to  carp  at  them  as 
below  the  standard  of  Jewish  gentility  and 
purism.  His  testimony,  then,  has  a  pecnliai 
value,  both  on  the  ground  of  his  profession 
and  on  account  of  the  heavy  sacrifice  wbicb 
his  discipleship  made  inevitably  necessaiy 
As  for  his  Gospel,  its  entire  character  accord^ 
closely  with  what  we  know  of  him.  There  ii 
something  journal-like  in  its  narrative  poi 
tions,  as  if  it  were  written  by  a  man  of  b\ii 
ness.  It  contains  more  about  the  Savionr'i 
sa3rings  and  doings  at  Capernaum — Mat 
thew's  post  of  duty — than  either  of  the  otha 
Gbspels.  Moreover,  when  he  speaks  of  hi 
own  house,  he  calls  it  the  house,  as  a  ma! 
generally  does  when  he  has  a  place  of  bnsi 
ness  separate  from  his  home.  The  unifon 
tradition  of  the  early  Church  represents  1^ 
sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  Christ  as  lifelong 
his  service  as  a  missionary  of  the  cross  hav< 
ing  been  first,  for  fifteen  y&is,  in  Judea, 
and  afterward  in  remote  regions  of  the  Eas^ 
and  perhaps  of  the  South ;  for  there  is  5om« 
reason  \fy  believe  that  his  Christian  ent^^ 
prise  carried  him  as  far  as  Ethiopia. 

Another  of  the  sacred  college  was  Simon. 
the  Canaanite,  as  he  is  called  by  Matthew 
and  Mark,  Zdotes  (or  the  Zealot),  as  Luke 
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styles  him,  the  former  being  the  Sjrro-Chal- 
daic,  the  latter  the  Greek  designation  of  a 
sect  of  Jewish  fanatics  who  pushed  their 
loyalty  to  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  economy 
to  absolute  frenzy,   regarded  the  Roman 
power  with  the  intensest  hatred,  deemed 
murder  and  even  stealthy  assassination  jus- 
tifiable in  defence  of  the  national  integrity 
and  faith,  and  were  the  foremost  agents  in 
prodncing  the  condition  of  things  which  led 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  exile 
d  the  Hebrew  people — enormities  opposed 
to  the  ordinary  and  else  invariable  Roman 
policy,  but  forced  upon  Titus  by  the  unpa- 
ralleled obstinacy  of  these  very  ultraists,  of 
trbom  we  so  strangely  find  one  among  the 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ.    The  S^ealots  were 
literal  interpreters  of  the  prophecies  that 
seemed  to  promise  extended  temporal  do- 
fliioion  to  the  Messiah,  and  were  in  constant 
expectation  of  his  advent.    We  know  no- 
tlung  very  definite  about  this  man's  subse- 
quent life  ;  but  the  tradition  is  that  he^was 
^  indefatigable  propagandist  of  the   new 
&ith,  and  that  he  finally  suffered  death  on 
tile  cross. 

That  a  man  of  this  sort  should  have  been 
inong  the  apostles  indicates,  as  it  seems  to 
J&e,the  reality  of  the  coincidence,  claimed 
^  the  Evangelists,  between  the  Messiah  of 
^  prophets  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This 
Aan  was  one  of  those  who  were  all  the  time 
matching  the  Eastern  sky  for  the  dawn  of 
^  Messianic  day,  and  that  a  day,  as  they 
■fiagined,  of  vengeance  and  of  victory. 
uere  was  not  a  prophetic  sign  with  which 
k  was  not  familiar ;  but  only  a  convergence 
tf  these  signs,  too  patent  and  too  fiill  to 
^t  of  doubt,  could  have  made  a  Zealot 
acknowledge  a  Messiah  in  every  feature  so 
*^ly  unlike  the  mailed  and  harnessed 
oueftain  of  his  day-dreams. 

This  IS  a  point  which  seems  to  me  deserv- 
ffig  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The 
evangelists  relate  numerous  circumstances 

rf  birthplace,  birth,  parentage,  condition, 
2c 


and  experience,  in  which  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  Messiah  was  said  to  be  fulfilled 
in  Jesus.  Rationalistic  critics  represent 
these  coincidences  as  in  part  factitious,  and 
in  part  fictitious.  They  allege  that  Jesus  did 
some  things  in  order  to  simulate  the  Messiah 
of  the  prophets ;  and  that,  as  to  the  greater 
number  of  those  particulars  in  which  he  could 
have  had  no  agency,  as  about  his  birth  in 
Bethlehem  and  his  descent  firom  David,  the 
Evangelists  coined  facts  in  accordance  with 
predictions.  It  might  seem  sufficient  to  say 
that,  as  the  coiners  of  these  coincidences 
risked  their  lives  by  coining  them,  they  must 
before  undertaking  thus  to  deceive  the 
world,  have  accomplished  the  more  difficult 
task  of  deceiving  themselves.  But  here  we 
have  a  specially  strong  case.  A  man  pledged 
at  once  to  the  most  literal  interpretation  of 
prophecy  and  to  a  line  of  conduct  utterly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  and  character  of  Jesus 
is  so  impressed  with  Messianic  tokens  that 
meet  in  Jesus,  as  to  throw  aside  his  old 
sectarian  convictions,  to  renounce  his  former 
self,  to  become  a  new  man,  and  to  adhere  in 
.  life  and  death  to  a  Teacher  and  Leader  with 
whom  at  the  outset  he  could  have  had 
nothing  in  common  except  reverence  for  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

We  come  next  to  the  case  of  Thomas. 
He  was  evidently  sceptical  by  nature, — I 
would  even  say,  by  the  grace  and  gift  of  Ood, 
who  evidently  made  use  of  this  trait  in  his 
mental  character  for  the  strengthening  of  his 
own  faith,  and  of  that  of  multitudes  who 
should  come  after  him.  The  other  ten  have 
seen  the  risen  Lord,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
his  identity.  He  very  naturally  thinks  it 
more  probable  that  they  have  been  deceived 
by  some  family  likeness  or  casual  resem- 
blance in  another  person  than  that  the 
Crucified  is  really  alive.  He  demands  to 
examine  the  wound-marks,  to  trace  the  prints 
of  the  nails,  the  incision  made  by  the  spear. 
He  was  in  the  right.  His  was  an  honest  and 
reasonable  doubt,  and  we  are  thankful  for  it 
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His  name  should  never  be  spoken  with  less 
than  the  highest  honour,  and  had  he  been 
the  type  of  a  larger  proportion  of  those 
ministers  of  religion  who  have  been  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles,  there  would  be  much 
less  of  infidelity  than  there  now  is.  Credulity 
generates  unbelief;  and  infidelity  has  no 
weapons  of  its  own  forging  that  have  half 
the  efficacy  of  those  which  it  picks  up  among 
the  crazy  outworks,  built  by  a  faith  both 
blind  and  timid,  around  the  impregnable 
citadel  of  everlasting  truth. 

There  are  two  lands  of  scepticism, — that 
of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  intellect.  The 
former  is  adapted  to  make  unbelievers ;  the 
latter,  to  make  Christians.  The  former  will 
not  look  at  the  hands  and  the  side,  because 
it  is  determined  not  to  be  moved  morally 
and  spiritually  as  they  would  move  the 
honest  soul ;  the  latter  insists  on  seeing  the 
wound-marks,  because  it  wants  to  know  the 
precise  truth,  and  therefore  avails  itself  of 
whatever  evidence  God  has  given.  The 
scepticism  of  the  heart  hates  the  light,  and 
will  not  come  to  the  light,  least  its  deeds  be 
reproved.  The  scepticism  of  the  mind  is 
that  which  cannot  believe  without  sufficient 
evidence.  It  proves  all  things,  and  holds 
fast  that  which  will  stand  the  test.  It 
examines  both  sides  of  a  question,  and 
adheres  to  that  which  imposes  the  least 
strain  on  its  belief.  Such  a  mind  needs  only 
to  have  the  evidences  of  Christianity  fairly 
presented,  to  3rield  to  it  entire  and  cordial 
faith.  Many  of  the  firmest  believers,  many 
of  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  belong  to  this  class  of  minds.  In 
this  sense,  Lardner,  Paley,  and  Butler  whose 
contributions  to  the  Christian  evidences  are 
invaluable,  and  will  be  so  for  generations  to 
come,  were  pre-eminently  sceptics.  They 
would  not  believe,  without  examining  the 
hands  and  the  side,  trying  all  the  witnesses, 
testing  the  objections  against  Christianity 
with  the  opposing  arguments,  weighing  coolly 
and  impartially  the  evidence,  real  or  pre- 


tended, on  either  side  ;  and  the  result  was  a 
faith  in  Christ,  which  sight  could  hardly 
have  rendered  clearer  or  stronger. 

God  has  made  many  such  minds,  and  they 
are   among    the    noblest  and   best  of  his 
creation.      I   have    known,  you   probably 
have,  some  extreme  specimens  of  this  kind 
among  the  most  loyal  and  exemplary  Chiis- 
tians.    Take  a  case  like  this, — I  paint  from 
life,  an  individual  as  the  type  of  a  class. 
He  whom  I  describe  wants  for  every  item  o{ 
his  belief  a  sold  basis  of  fact,  wd  a  super- 
stnicture  of  unanswerable  reasoning  biiilt 
upon  it ;  and  he  will  let  his  faith  readino 
higher  than  he  can  lay  this  superstructuTe, 
as  it  were,  stone  upon  stone  in  insoluble 
cement.     He  has  no  relish  (and  I  think  him 
wrong  there)  for  those  speculations  abont 
spiritual  and  heavenly  things,  in  which,  from 
a  mere  hint  of  holy  writ,  fancy  takes  h^ 
flight  in  those  higher  regions  of  thought, 
which,  I  believe,  God  has  purposely  left  un- 
described,  that  we  may  have  our  free  range 
in  them.     In  the  house  built  on  Christ  &s 
the  foundation,  he  prefers  to  live  in  the 
lower  story,  where  he  can  test  the  strength 
of  the  floor  and  the  walls.    But  so  fiimly 
has   he  by  careful  examination   convinced 
himself  of  the  Saviour  s  redeeming  mi^c^ 
sacrificial  death,  miracles,  resurrection  and 
ascension,  that  he  speaks  of  them  as  be 
would  of  sunrise,  or  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
or  any  of  the  well-known   phenomena  of 
the  outward  world,  as  matters  long  since 
placed  by  him  beyond  question.     He  con- 
forms lus  life  to  these  great  spiritual  facts, 
as  he  does  to  the  laws  of  nature.    And  when 
he  comes  to  die,  he  passes  away,  not  vith 
any  glow  of  ecstasy,  but  with  the  quiet  co&* 
fidence  of  one  who  knows  just  where  he  is 
going,  and  has  just  as  firm  a  belief  in  the 
many  mansions  of  the  Father's  house  as  b 
the  several  apartments  in  his  own  hma. 
This  is  the  style  of  faith  that  grows  Iroa 
the  honest  scepticism  which  insists  on  alwaj;^ 
having  sufficient  reasons  for  its  belief    It 
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ofiben  has  less  nnction  than  might  seem 
edifying ;  but  if  you  want  valiant  soldiers  of 
the  cross  for  times  when  unbelief  is  rampant, 
boastful,  and  aggressive,  these  ajre  the  men 
to  bear  the  shock  of  arms,  and  come  off  more 
than  conquerors. 

We  care  not,  then,  how  many  there  are 
of  the  same  order  of  mind  with  Thomas. 
The  condition  of  the  Christian  evidences  is 
specially  adapted  to  their  natures.      The 
infidel  has  much  harder  things  to  believe 
than  the  •Christian,  severer  difficulties  to 
encounter,  contradictions,  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities    which  only  a  credulous  mind 
could   entertain,— from    which  a  natively 
^eptical  intellect  is  inevitably  drawn  into 
the  Christian  faith.    For,  if  Christianity  be 
not  true,  we  have  to  believe  in  numerous  well- 
kiown  effects  without  any  adequate  cause ;  in 
extensive  conditions  of  mind  and  of  convic- 
tion for  which  there  was  no  basis  whatever  ; 
in  the  growing  up  of  confessedly  the  most 
perfect  system  of  morality  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  in  the    brain  of  an    illiterate 
Galilean  peasant,  in  a  degenerate  nation  and 
d  corrupt  age,  and  not  only  so,  but  in  the 
brain  of  one  who  was  either  weak  enough  to 
imagine,  or  wicked  enough  to  feign,  himself 
P' assessed  of  supernatural  powers;    in  the 
simultaneous  illusion  of  the  senses  of  multi- 
tudes and  bodies  of  men  for  many  successive 
days,  when  it  was  the  interest  and  the  wish 
of  those  very  men  to  find  that  false  which 
ihsy  were  constrained  to  recognize  as  true  ; 
in  the  imposition  of  pretended  or  imagined 
miracles  upon  a  hostile  people,  so  success- 
fally  that  they  were  compelled  to  admit 
their  actual  occurrence,  and  (as  we  have 
abundant  Jewish  evidence)  imputed  them  to 
the  aid  of  Beelzebub,  the  imagined  prince  of 
demons  ;  and  in  many  other  things  equally 
incredible  and  opposed  to  all  recognized  laws 
of  belief.     The  fact  is,  that  not  a  few  of  the 
most  noted  infidels  of  modem  times  have 
l«een  equally  noted  for  their  credulity ;  and 
tliat  at  the  present  moment  the  superstitions 


hardly  less  gross  than  fetichism,  which  are 
connected  with  pseudo-spiritualism,  are 
most  rife  in  the  very  t^l^^ui^rs  where 
the  miracles  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
are  thrown  aside  as  unworthy  of  cre- 
dence. 

One  word  more  about  the  eleven,  before  I 
pass  to  the  twelfth.  These  eleven,  it  must 
be  remembered,  were  not  only  witnesses  of 
leading  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  were 
for  many  months  his  constant  companions, 
on  the  road,  in  the  house,  on  the  lake. 
They  knew  his  whole  manner  of  life, — ^his 
modes  of  intercourse  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men, — the  degree  to  which  he 
embodied  his  precepts  of  piety,  purity, 
justice,  forbearance,  and  kindness  in  his 
daily  walk  and  conversation.  They  staked 
their  lives  on  a  body  of  statements,  promi- 
nent among  which  was  the  a.Ileged  fact  of 
his  faultless  and  absolutely  godlike  sanctity 
and  excellence.  They  must  have  known 
whether  this  was  true  or  not ;  and  that  they 
suffered  and  died  to  attest  it,  proves  that 
they  knew  it  to  be  true. 

I  have  spoken  of  eleven  only.  There 
remains  Judas,  by  far  the  most  important 
of  all,  for  whom  the  Church  has  been  slow 
to  own  her  debt  of  everlasting  gratitude  to 
the  God  who  makes  the  wrath  and  guilt  of 
man  to  praise  him.  Judas  had  the  same 
opportunities  with  the  other  eleven  for 
knowing  every  thing  about  his  Master  that 
could  be  known.  He  was  employed  in  a 
confidential  relation,  as  custodian  of  the 
scanty  funds  of  the  apostolic  family.  He 
was  probably  from  the  first  a  selfish,  greedy, 
deceitful  man ;  our  Saviour  early  and 
repeatedly  intimates  his  recognition  of  these 
traits ;  and  he  probably  chose  him  on 
account  of  them,  that,  if  malice  itself  could 
find  aught  against  him,  it  might  have  free 
scope  and  full  swing. 

Judas  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  chief  priests  and  their  associates 
for     the     ruin     of     his     Master^     amdr 
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mercenary  as  he  was,  he  would  certainly 
have  effected  that  ruin  in  the  way  most 
profitable  to  himself.  Now  it  was  only  as  a 
last  resort  that  the  leading  Jews  wanted  to 
get  possession  of  the  body  of  Jesus.  They 
felt  by  no  means  certain  that  they  could 
persuade  Pilate  to  kill  him,  and  they  dared 
not  kill  him  themselves.  They  would  have 
immeasurably  preferred  to  destroy  his  influ- 
ence, to  detect  some  imposture  in  his  alleged 
miracles,  or  to  find  some  weak  point  in  his 
character,  some  damning  incident  in  his  life. 
They  were  so  doubtful  how  they  could  dispose 
of  their  prisoner,  that  they  offered  a  very 
low  price  for  him.  But  they  had  large  means 
at  their  command,  and  would  have  given  a 
much  greater  reward  for  a  surer  service. 
Could  Judas  have  gone  to  those  men  with 
evidence  of  jugglery,  pretence,  or  exaggera- 
tion in  the  wonderful  works  reported  to  have 
been  wrought  by  Jesus,  or  could  he  have 
proved  a  single  deed  or  utterance  that  would 
impair  the  reputation  of  perfect  sanctity 
which  Jesus  held  among  a  large  portion  of 
the  people ;  in  fine,  could  he  have  borne  the 
slightest  testimony  against  his  Master's 
character,  he  might  as  easily  as  not  have 
made  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver  three 
thousand, — ^he  might  have  named  his  own 
price,  and  if  there  had  not  been  money 
enough  in  hand,  they  would  have  taken  up 
contributions  in  all  the  synagogues  to  pay  it. 
But  there  was  absolutely  nothing  secret 
which  could  injure  Jesus  and  his  cause  by 
being  made  known.  There  was  nothing  for 
this  bad  man  to  betray  except  the  place  in 
the  environs  of  the  crowded  city  where  Jesus 
was  going  to  pass  the  night, — ^it  being  neces- 


sary to  arrest  him  by  night  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  'friendly  Gralileans  ivlio 
would  have  resisted  any  attempt  to  appre- 
hend him  by  daylight.  For  this  mean  and 
paltry  service  he  had  a  commensnrately 
pitiful  compensation. 

But  even  he  repents  of  what  he  has  done. 
The  power  and  beauty  of  that  blessed  spirit, 
the  majesty,  meekness,  and  love  of  that  holy 
countenance  come  over  him,  but  too  late  i^ 
recall  his  deed.  He  seeks,  as  so  many  do  in 
all  times,  in  our  time,  to  esca^fe  the  con- 
tamination of  ill-gotten  gain  by  casting  it 
into  the  temple  treasury;  and  finding  na 
relief,  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  despair  he 
goes  and  hangs  himself,  bearing  as  unequi- 
vocal and  precious  testimony  to  the  truth 
and  purity  of  his  Master  in  that  horrible 
suicide,  as  the  other  apostles  bore  in  their 
cheerful  suflFerings  and  martyrdom  for  the 
love  of  their  ascended  Lord. 

Judas  has  been  strangely  overlooked  bj 
the  Church ;  no  day  is  assigned  to  him  in 
the  calendar ;  no  account  is  taken  of  \n> 
services ; — ^yet  we  could  have  better  spared  i 
better  man.  We  thank  God  for  the  life- 
record  of  those  of  the  sacred  college  wb«» 
followed  closest  in  the  footsteps  of  the;: 
Lord ;  yet  while  we  have  the  Master,  \ve 
might  not  have  missed  even  James,  or  Peter. 
or  Nathaniel.  But  we  do  need  Judas,  t  > 
learn  what  aspect  the  Saviour  manifested  t.' 
a  subtle,  captious,  and  treacherous  witness, 
and  thus  to  have  the  testimony  of  the  vile^: 
avarice,  meanness,  and  msJice,  alongside  i^^Itl 
that  of  God  and  the  holy  angeb,  to  the  tratl. 
of  his  claims,  the  guilelessness  of  his  spin: 
the  purity  of  his  life. 
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N  the  year  1768,  Ellis,  a  well-known 

English  naturalist,  sent  to  Linnaeus 

the  drawing  and  description  of  a 

plant  to  which  he  gave  the  poetical  name  of 

Dhnma,    This — one  of  the  names  of  the 

goddess  of  beauty — ^has  been  very    freely 

translated  for  popular  service,  into  Venus's 

Fly-trap.    Though  this  observation  of  Ellis 

is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  ever  made 

Bpon  the  insectivorous  plants,  the  observer 

saw  at  once  the  significance  of  certain  organic 

pecnliarities,  and  has  left  to  us  a  record  of 

tbe  fact.    That  which  separates  this  class  of 

plants  firom  all  others  in  the  vegetable  world 

is  the  wonderful  power  which  they  possess  of 

capturing  insects  and  feeding  upon  them, 

and  this  power  Ellis  mentions  in  the  first 

description  sent  to  Linnaeus.    The  plant,  he 

says,  "shows  that  Nature  may  have  some 

views  towards  its  nourishment,  informing 

the  upper  joint  of  its  leaf  like  a  machine  to 

catch  food ;  upon  the  middle  of  this  lies 

the  bait  for  the  unhappy  insect  that  becomes 

^Prey;  .  .  .  and  the  instant  the  tender 

parts  are  irritated  by  its  feet,  the  two  lobes 

^  up,  grasp  it  fast,  lock  the  rows  of  spines 

^gether,  and  squeeze  it  to  death  ;  .  .  .  nor 

do  the  lobes  ever  open  again  while  the  dead 

wml  continues  there." 

Linnaeus  did  not  accept  this  explanation 

In$tctivortnu  PlanU,    By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A., 

iZepore  of  the  Britith  AjuoeUuion  for  the  Advance- 
B»«*  of  Seienee,  1874. 

Proceedingt  of  the  American  Associatum  for  the 
^Mnceaeat  of  Sdenee,  1874. 


of  Ellis,  but  looked  upon  the  movement  of 
the  leaves  as  an  instance  of  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness, and  nothing  more.  In  1782,  Dr. 
Roth  published,  in  the  Beitrdge  zur  Botanik, 
some  observations  made  by  himself  upon 
the  Drosera,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same 
family.  For  many  years  the  subject  seems 
to  have  lost  its  interest,  and  was  at  last 
taken  up  in  a  remote  locality,  and  obser- 
vations were  made  upon  a  distantly  allied 
species.  In  1816,  Dr.  McBride,  a  physician 
of  South  Carolina,  published  an  account  of 
SarraceniavariolariSy  the  American  Pitcher- 
plant,  or  Side-saddle  flower,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  which  is  now  known  as  one  of  the 
insectivorous  plants.  These  discoveries, 
though  of  great  value,  were  completely 
forgotten,  until  revived  by  the  close  and 
careful  observation  of  another  physician  of 
the  same  State — ^Dr.  Mellichamp — ^who  has 
recognized  and  confirmed  the  value  of  his 
predecessor's  work. 

fiere  and  there,  scattered  throughout  the 
pages  of  Scientific  Transactions,  or  in  some 
of  the  higher  kinds  of  physiological  botanies, 
notices  are  to  be  found  of  the  curious  habits 
of  some  varieties  of  these  plants.  But  most 
of  them,  before  the  year  1860,  were  incom- 
plete and  lacking  in  general  interest,  unless 
we  except  an  interesting  though  short 
account  of  the  habits  of  Drosera,  which 
Darwin  tells  us,  was  published  in  the 
Botanisch  Zeitung,  1852,  p.  540. 

Country  folk,  whose  observation  is 
generally  much  keener  than  their  reasoning 
powers,  had  long  been  aware  of  the  fact  that 
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the  leaves  of  Drosera  are  frequently  covered 
with  captured  insects,  without  inquiring 
what  relation  these  facts  bore  to  the  vital 
functions  of  the  plant.  In  1860  Mr.  Darwin 
undertook  to  investigate  this  subject ;  and 
the  results  of  his  investigation  we  find  in  the 
volume  under  review.  This  book  is  devoted, 
almost  exclusively,  to  the  record  of  observed 
facts  and  to  their  immediate  theoretical 
inferences  ;  his  peculiar  views  of  evolution 
only  occasionally  cropping  out.  As  an  ob- 
server of  facts  Mr.  Darwin  has  no  superior, 
and  his  power  of  description  is  scarcely  less 
remarkable  than  his  power  of  observation. 
His  style  is  simple,  direct,  and  lucid  ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  so  transparent  a  medium  of  his 
thought,  that  it  requires  an  effort  to  with- 
draw the  attention  from  the  matter  and  fix 
it  critically  upon  the  manner  of  his  work. 
He  lacks  the  delicate  play  of  fancy,  the  per- 
petual outflow  of  imagination,  which  inform 
TyndalFs  style  mth  such  beauty,  as  well  as 
the  brilliant  flashes  of  wit  which  illumine 
Huxley's  dryest  dissertations*  but  as  a 
scientific  style  we  feel  inclined  to  award  it 
the  highest  place. 

The  member  of  this  curious  family  of  car- 
nivorous plants  which  has  been  most  closely 
studied  and  most  fully  described,  is  the 
common  Sundew,  or  Drosera  rotnndifolia. 
It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  North  America, 
and  flourishes  in  damp,  but  poor  and  boggy 
soil.  From  the  surface  of  the  ground  a 
single  stem,  or  sometimes  more  than  one 
stem,  rises  to  about  five  or  six  inches  in 
height,  and  bears  upon  its  termination  a 
cluster  of  delicate  snow-white  flowers: 
a  varjring  number  of  leaf-stalks  spread 
radially  out  and  close  to  the  ground  ;  from 
the  base  of  the  flower-bearing  axis  a  few 
tiny  rootlets,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in 
length,  reach  down  and  penetrate  the  damp 
and  peaty  soil. 

It  is  the  foliage-leaf  of  the  Sundew,  as  it 
is  of  all  the  insectivorous  plants,  which  makes 
it  so  remarkable.    These  are  nearly  circular 


and  slightly  concave  disks,  covered  with 
delicate  purple  hairs,  each  terminated  by  a 
somewhat  swollen  gland.  The  glands  con- 
tinually secrete  a  viscid  fluid,  which  sur- 
rounds each  one  like  a  drop  of  dew.  This 
appearance,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
secretion  is  most  copious  when  the  sun 
sliines  upon  it  most  brightly,  has  given  to 
the  plant  the  popular  and  poetic  name  of 
Sundew ;  as  though  this  dew,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  ordinary  kind,  were  con- 
densed by  the  sun  instead  of  being  dissipated 
by  it. 

In  order  to  understand  the  peculiar 
mechanism  of  the  insectivorous  plants,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  a  little  into  the 
ordinary  functions  of  leaves  and  of  rooti. 
Plants,  as  is  very  familiarly  known,  imbibe 
their  nutriment  in  several  different  ways. 
They  need  oxygen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  in 
order  to  the  building-up  of  their  tissues  and 
the  performance  of  their  vital  functions. 
The  oxygen  and  carbon  they  receive  directly 
from  the  air.  Every  plant-tissue,  whether 
it  be  leaf,  stem,  root,  or  flower,  is  made  up 
of  a  multitude  of  minute  cells,  each  having: 
a  cellulose  wall  and  protoplasmic  contents. 
Associated  with  the  protoplasm  of  many  of 
the  cells,  is  a  substance  kno\ni  as  cklorophylK 
which  is  the  green  colouring-matter  of  plants ; 
and  by  means  of  this  many  of  the  most  in^- 
portant  chemical  combinations  necessary  t> 
life  are  effected.  Atmospheric  air  enters  the 
plant  tissues  by  means  of  the  thousand  littL* 
openings,  called  stomates,  which  occur  upon 
the  exposed  surfaces.  The  air  fills  the 
intercellular  cavities  of  the  plant,  an<I 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cellulose  wall- 
of  the  cells  themselves.  Every  one  of  the^e 
possesses  a  power  akin  to  that  of  respiratioD. 
by  which  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  liberate^ 
carbon-di-oxide  (carbonic  acid).  It  has  long 
been  believed  that  plants  reverse  the  pro* 
cesses  of  respiration,  by  day  and  by  night ; 
that  is,  that  they  breathe  in  carbon-di-oxide 
by  day,  and  liberate  oxygen;  whQe  they 
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breathe  in  oxygen  by  night,  and  liberate 
carbonic  acid.    As  a  mere  matter  of  result, 
this  is  true ;  but  the  change  is  not  an  effect 
of  mere  respiration.    Plants,  like  animals, 
constantly  inhale  oxygen,  and  exhale  carbon- 
di-oxide.    This  is  a  process  carried  on  by 
meaiis  of  all  their  cells,  coloured  and  un- 
coloured.  In  addition  to  this  the  chlorophyll- 
cells  have  the  power,  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight,  of  taking  in  the  carbon-di-oxide, 
of  separating  it  into  its  constituent  elements, 
of  appropriating  the  carbon  and  of  yielding 
np  the  oxygen.     During  the  day  this  latter 
assimilating  process  goes  on  so  much  the 
more  powerfully,  and  its  products  are  so 
much  in  excess  of  those  of  respiration,  that 
the  constant,  and  gentler,  process  is  com- 
pletely masked.    There  is  no  reversal  of  the 
respiratory  process  in  tha  darkness ;  it  is 
oiily  that  the  chemical  action  of  the  chloro- 
phyl],  under  the  controlling  power  of  light, 
is  necessarily  suspended  for  the  time,  and 
the  hitherto  unperceived  process  of  breathing 
may  then  be  detected.     These  functions, 
both  of  breathing  and  assimilation,  go  on  in 
the  insectivorous  as  in  the  other  plants. 

This,  however,  is  not  all  that  has  been 
found  essential  to  plant  life.  Nitrogen,  as 
well  as  oxygen  and  carbon,  is  essential  to 
vegetable  existence.  In  ordinary  cases,  the 
necessary  nitrogen,  which  plants  have  no 
power  to  absorb  from  the  air,  is  supplied 
to  the  roots  in  a  state  of  solution  and  in 
chemical  combination.  This  is  the  element 
which  80  largely  enters  into  all  composts, 
whether  natural  or  artificial.  As  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Drosera  (and  it  is 
equally  true  of  other  insectivorous  plants), 
the  roots  are  extremely  small ;  they  are,  in 
(act,  totally  incapable,  from  their  size  if 
from  nothing  else,  of  supplying  th*e  nitro- 
genous element  needed.  They  have  a  use, 
and  that  one  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  plant,  for  it  is  by  them  that  the  neces- 
^ry  water  is  imbibed.  It  has  been  found 
that  some  of  these  plants  can  be  reared 


very  successfully  upon  wet  moss,  with  no 
soil  whatever  from  which  to  draw  supplies ; 
and  their  habitat,  where  they  grow  wild,  is 
in  miserable,  boggy  ground,  where  only  the 
mosses  flourish ;  and  these,  as  is  well  known, 
only  drink  by  means  of  their  root-hairs,  true 
roots  being  wanting  to  them,  while  they 
receive  their  food  entirely  from  the  air. 

Nitrogen  must  therefore  be  supplied  to 
the  insectivorous  plant  in  some  other  way, 
and  this  is  done  by  the  absorption  of  organ- 
ized animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Having  a 
truly  vegetable  nature,  and  possessing  the 
organs  to  perform  all  ordinary  vegetable 
functions,  these  curious  plants  superadd  to 
their  vegetable  powers  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  of  animal  functions,  that  of  a 
true  digestion  and  assimilation.  The  tran- 
sitions in  Nature  from  form  to  form  are 
never  startlingly  abrupt,  and  even  this 
curious  capacity  has  its  representation  in 
other  forms  of  vegetable  life.  The  embryo- 
plant  within  the  seed  lives  upon  and  assimi- 
lates formed  organic  matter  till  it  has 
sufficiently  developed  roots  to  take  up  its 
own  nutriment,  and  in  its  tiny  laboratory 
combine  and  recombine  the  inorganic  ele- 
ments of  earth,  air,  and  water  into  organic 
tissue.  The  Drosera  and  its  compeers  seem 
to  carry  on  this  embryonic  life  throughout 
their  whole  existence,  aided  by  most  won- 
derful functional  adaptations  to  their  modes 
of  nutrition.  But  link  them  as  we  may  to 
a  higher  or  lower,  to  more  or  less  perfect 
forms  of  existence,  there  seem  to  be  nowhere 
in.  organic  Nature  so  many  sudden  transi- 
tions and  wonderful  combinations  as  we  find 
among  the  insectivorous  plants. 

In  order  to  understand  the  wonderful 
powers  of  this  plant  we  must  look  into  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  tiny  disk,  • 
not  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  which 
such  powers  reside.  The  leaf  is  a  slightly 
concave  plate  of  cellular  tissue ;  it  possesses 
the  usual  systems  of  cells — ^the  parenchymal, 
or  ordinary  internal  cellular  system  of  leaves. 
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the  fibro-yascolar  bundles  or  veins,  and  tlie 
upper  and  lower  epidermal  or  skin-tissues. 
In  all  ordinary  cases  the  vegetable  hairs  or 
trichomes,  which  give  to  many  leaves  and 
petals  their  soft  and  velvety  look,  are  mere 
outgrowths  of  the  upper  or  epidermal  layer 
of  cells.  The  tentacles  of  Drosera  are,  how- 
ever, not  mere  superficial  cells  elongated  by 
growth,  and  so  are  not  strictly  trichomes, 
but  would  seem  rather  to  be  peculiar  pro- 
longations of  the  leaf  itself.  It  is  found, 
by  looking  through  a  moderate  magnifying 
power,  that  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  run 
up  into  each  gland  a  tentacle,  as  they  are 
called,  and  quite  a  number  of  clearly  marked 
spiral  vessels  occupy  the  terminal  swelling. 
These  spirally  marked  vessels,  which  present 
the  appearance  of  closely  coiled  springs,  long 
enough  to  form  a  cylindrical  vessel,  form 
one  of  the  commonest  characteristics  of 
leaves,  stems,  and  roots;  but  are  nowhere 
seen  in  vegetable  hairs.  The  spiral  coils  in 
the  Drosera  glands  are  surrounded  with 
several  series  of  elongated  cells,  which 
spread  out  radially  where  the  tentacle 
springs  from  the  leaf.  The  tentacles  in 
the  centre  of  the  disk  are  short,  and  their 
pedicels  or  stems  are  green,  as  is  the  disk 
itself,  while  the  terminal  glands  are  purple. 
The  tentacles  are  longer  towards  the  edge 
of  the  disk,  and  the  extreme  marginal  ones 
are  greatly  elongated  and  entirely  purple ; 
not  only  is  this  true  of  the  pedicels,  but  of 
the  glands  as  well.  The  purple  fluid  filling 
the  cells  of  the  glands  must  differ  in  some 
respect  from  that  in  the  cells  of  the  pedicel ; 
for  upon  placing  the  leaf  in  hot  water  the 
glands  become  white  and  opaque,  the  cell- 
contents  immediately  beneath  them  assume 
a  brighter  green  tint,  while  the  pedicel-cells 
turn  to  a  bright  red  colour. 

In  addition  to  the  tentacles  the  disk  bears 
a  number  of  minute  papillae  and  true  veget- 
able hairs,  which  can  absorb  but  not  secrete. 
If  a  small  object,  either  organic  or  inorganic, 
be  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the  disk,  the 


tentacles  touched  send  out  a  mysterious 
impulse  toward  the  marginal  glands.    The 
nearer  ones  are  first  affected  and  slowly  bend 
toward  the  object ;  gradually  those  farther 
and  farther  off  receive  the  impulse,  and  dbey 
also  bend  in  the  same  way,  till  at  the  end 
of  a  few  hours  the  object  is  closely  clasped 
by  the  hundred  or  more  tentacles  growiBg 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf    The 
time  required  for  inflection  varies,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  number  of  varying  circumstances; 
it  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  object,  upon 
the  nutritious  qualities  it  possesses,  upoD 
the  age  and  vigour  of  the  leaf,  and  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  air.    The  movement  k 
however,  quite  different  from  the  noctunul 
movements,  or  sleep  as  it  is  called,  of  many 
plants,  and  it  takes  place  as  readily  and 
promptly  by  night  as  by  day.     If  any  ex- 
citing fluid,  such  as  milk,  or  an  infusion  of 
raw  meat,  be  placed  upon  the  disk,  or  if 
one  or  more  glands  be  repeatedly  touched* 
the  tentacles  bend  over  and  close  upon  the 
disk  ;  while  a  sudden  blow,  even  though  it 
be  quite  sharp,  produces  no  effect  what- 
ever. 

The  marginal  tentacles,  in  their  noriDai 
position,  bend  back  beyond  the  level  of  the 
disk,  so  that  an  inflection  causes  them  in 
folding  over  to  describe  an  arc  of  180^  or 
sometimes  even  of  270®.  The  whole  tentacle 
does  not  curve  when  it  becomes  inflected ; 
the  bending  part  being  confined  to  a  small 
portion  just  above  the  base.  K  the  exciting 
substance  be  placed  on  the  centre  of  the 
disk,  the  middle  glands  remain  erect;  bat 
if  it  be  placed  between  the  centre  and  the 
margin,  then  they  turn  toward  and  clasp 
the  object.  The  leaf  in  this  case  shove 
almost  every  tentacle  in  one  half  bent  over, 
while  those  in  the  other  half  remain  in  their 
normal  position. 

The  motion  in  many  instances  may  be 
distinctly  noted  in  half  a  minute  after  the 
object  has  been  placed  upon  the  disk.  When 
drops  of  a  nutritious  or  exciting  fluid,  such 
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as  infusion  of  raw  meat,  milk,  or  soda,  axe 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  middle  of  the  leaf, 
the  whole  disk  becomes  incurved  and  forms 
a  little  cup,  sometimes  round,  more  fre- 
qaentlj  iriangular  in  shape. 

The  secretion  of  the  glands  is  very  viscid, 
so  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  long 
thieads;  and  the  presence  of  any  object 
placed  upon  one  of  them  induces  an  increase 
in  the  quantity :  if  the  object  which  excites 
secretion  be  one  capable  of  affording  nutri- 
ment to  the  plant,  the  secretion  not  only 
becomes  greater,  but  it  also  changes  its 
character.  It  possesses  at  all  times  an  anti- 
septic quahiy ;  bits  of  meat  and  other  sub- 
stances were  left  side  by  side  to  test  this 
point— the  one  upon  the  Drosera  disk  bathed 
in  the  secretion,  and  the  other  near  it  on 
pieces  of  wet  moss.  The  former  remained 
perfectly  sweet  till  it  was  dissolved  and  ab- 
Kffbed  \  the  other  soon  decayed  and  swarmed 
with  infusoria.  With  substances  that  do  not 
'^adilj  become  decomposed  the  like  experi- 
ment was  tried ;  cubes  of  the  white  of  hard 
boiled  egg  were  used,  and  when  the  portion 
opon  the  leaf  had  been  dissolved  and  par- 
tially absorbed,  that  upon  the  moss  was 
found  to  be  mouldy. 

The  Drosera  secures  its  prey  by  means  of 
tiie  viscid  secretion  of  its  glands.  An  insect 
ts  it  alights  is  caught  by  the  sticky  drops ; 
the  pressure  of  its  delicate  feet  (even  in  the 
case  of  the  smallest  gnat  this  h  true)  soon 
^es  its  presence  known  to  the  sensitive 
gl^d,  and  inflection  takes  place.  The  esi- 
tfeme  minuteness  of  the  object  producing 
^  effect  is  almost  beyond  belief;  a  bit  of 
^  weighing  only  the  jj^qo  of  a  grain  has 
been  known  to  cause  the  inflection  of  the 
tentacle  on  which  it  was  placed,  while  all 
the  others  about  it  remained  motionless. 
I^is  experiment  has  been  repeated  so  often, 
and  with  such  precautions,  as  to  render  the 
'^Its  absolutely  certain. 

^Vhen  an  insect  alights  upon  the  middle 
^^f  the  leaf,  an  impulse  is  sent  out  from 


there,  and  all  the  tentacles  bend  over  and 
clasp  it.  If,  however,  it  alights  upon  a  mar- 
ginal tentacle>  that  one  bends  over  till  it 
reaches  the  second  row ;  the  one  of  these 
touched  takes  up  the  little  captive  and 
carries  it  forward.  In  this  way^  it  is  con- 
veyed, by  a  sort  of  rolling  motion,  from 
margin  to  centre.  As  soon  as  the  destination 
is  reached,  however,  a  radial  impulse  is  sent 
out,  and  all  the  tentacles  become  inflected 
over  their  prey.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  insects  are  attracted  to  these  leaves,  or 
whether  they  alight  by  chance.  In  the 
former  case,-  Darwin  sajrs,  the  leaf  may  be 
compared  to  a  baited  trap ;  in  the  latter,  to 
a  trap  laid  in  a  run  which  is  frequented  by 
game,  but  which  is  not  supplied  with  any 
bait. 

The  pressure  which  induces  inflection,  it  has 
already  been  said,  is  almost  infinitesimally 
small ;  but  in  every  case  which  was  critically 
examined,  these  minute  particles  which  pro- 
duced the  inflection  were  seen  to  penetrate 
the  viscid  secretion  and  rest  upon  the  gland 
itself.  The  reason  for  this  peculiar  kind  of 
sensitiveness  is  very  manifest ;  the  most 
delicate  insect  which  wiU  serve  for  food 
causes  inflection  and  the  pouring  forth  of 
the  digestive  fluid,  while  no  effect  is  pro* 
duced  by  heavy  faUing  drops  of  rain  or  the 
strongest  current  of  air. 

A  very  curious  molecular  motion  accom- 
panies the  inflection,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  as  aggregation.  When  the  glands 
of  a  young  leaf  which  has  never  been  in- 
flected are  examined  under  the  microscope, 
every  cell  seems  filled  with  a  homogeneous 
purple  fluid,  and  a  constant  current  of  colour- 
less protoplasm  is  seen  to  be  circulating 
around  the  interior  surface  of  the  cell-walls ; 
this  circulation,  termed  cycUmst  is  a  well- 
known  and  often  observed  phenomenon  in 
cell-life.  If,  after  the  tentacles  have  been 
caused  to  bend  by  the  presence  of  some  ex- 
citing substance,  the  cells  be  again  examined, 
a  change  which  is  apparent  to  the  naked  eye 
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may  be  observed.  The  smooth  purple  colour 
has  now  become  flecked  and  mottled.  Under 
a  high  power  of  the  microscope  the  cause 
may  be  discovered,  and  the  process  in  all  its 
stages  watched.  When  by  any  means  a  ten- 
tacle is  caused  to  become  inflected,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  aggregation  begins 
at  the  glands  and  travels  downward.  When 
the  exciting  substance  is  placed  upon  the 
gland  itself,  the  motor  impulse  must,  of 
course,  travel  down  the  pedicel  to  the  bend- 
ing portion  ;  when  the  excitation  comes  from 
the  centre  of  the  disk,  the  motor  impulse 
must  travel  up  the  pedicel  to  the  bending 
portion.  But,  whichever  way  the  motor  is 
propagated,  aggregation  always  begins  at  the 
gland  and  travels  downward. 

When  subjected  to  a  high  magnifying 
power  this  process  is  seen  to  be  in  its  various 
stages,  first,  in  most  of  the  cells,  a  separation 
of  the  purple  protoplasm  into  small  grains, 
which  coalesce,  in  their  turn,  into  minute 
spheres.  These  unite  into  one  or  more  ir- 
regularly shaped  masses  of  purple  protoplasm, 
which  undergo  constant  changes  of  form, 
uniting  and  dividing,  and  becoming  con- 
torted in  various  ways.  Whenever  the  ex- 
citing cause  is  removed,  the  tentacles  begin 
to  re-expand,  and  the  minute  masses  of  pro- 
toplasm suspended  in  their  transparent  fluid 
medium  to  redissolve,  and  finally  when  the 
tentacle  is  fully  opened  the  cells  seem  again 
filled  with  the  homogeneous  purple  fluid.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  the  aggregation  proceed 
from  the  gland  downward;  it  flashes  the 
length  of  a  longitudinal  cell,  then  seems 
obstructed  by  the  end-wall  of  the  cell ;  pene- 
trates the  barrier,  flashes  along  the  extent  of 
the  cell,  again  to  be  obstructed,  and  again  to 
overcome  the  obstacle.  The  redissolution  of 
the  purple  masses  travels  from  the  base  of 
the  pedicel  up  toward  the  gland,  the  reverse 
direction  from  aggregation,  of  which  it  is 
also  the  reverse  process.  In  almost  all  cases 
inflection  and  aggregation  are  associated  to- 
gether y  though  it  is  not  universally  the  case. 


From  the  many  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Darwin  it  is  proved  that  the  tentacles  of 
Drosera  remain  much  longer  inflected  oTer 
nitrogenous  than  over  non-nitrogenoiis  sub- 
stances,  fluid  as  well  as  solid  ;  and  lie  gives 
us  also  the  reason  for  this  fact.    Plants,  by 
means  of  their  roots,  can  only  take  up  such 
nitrogen  as  is  presented  to  them  in  sohtioD. 
Animals  have  the  means  of  reducing  to  solu- 
tion solid  substances  and  assimilating  them. 
The  Drosera,  it  is  found  by  careful  obsem- 
tion,  possesses  this  animal  power  which  !> 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  true  digestion. 
In  the  case  of  animals,  the  digestion  of  albu* 
minous  compounds  is  effected  by  means  oi 
pepsin,  which  is  a  ferment,  and  acts  only  in 
the  presence  of  a  weak  acid ;  neither  the 
pepsin  nor  the  acid  alone  being  possessed  of  i 
any  such  power. 

The  secretion  which  stands  always  iip»™ 
the  glands  of  unexcited  Drosera  leaves  is  nor 
at  all  acid ;  but  when  aggregation  and  in- 
flection are  caused  by  the  presence  of  any 
exciting  object,  not  only  is  the  secretion 
greatly  increased  in  quantity,  but  it  is  alsi> 
changed  in  quality  and  becomes  decidedly 
acid.     Any  artificial  irritation  of  an  animal  ^ 
stomach  induces,  in  the  same  way,  an  aci<l 
secretion.    As  soon,  however,  as  a  portion  of 
the   substance   dissolved    by  this  acid  i> 
secreted  in  the  leaf-glands,  the  true  gastrin' 
fluid  is  poured  forth.    This  vegetable  pepsin 
is  capable  of  digesting  the  same  substance^ 
which  animal  pepsin  digests,  and  is  equally 
powerless  upon  others. 

The  movement  of  the  tentacles  presents  a 
very  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  finds  it> 
parallel  in  animal  life.  It  might  naturally 
be  supposed  that  the  motor  impulse  passed 
through  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  or  veiD> 
of  the  leaf,  as  these  anastomose  and  so  fonn 
a  connected  system  throughout  the  leaf; 
but  eicperiment  proves  that  it  is  not  so.  The 
impulse  sent  down  from  a  tentacle  move^ 
outward,  jmst  as  the  aggregation  is  seen  to 
advance,  radially.    It  seems  to  mn  out  more 
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easilj  in  the  line  of  least  resistance ;  and  as 
the  cells  are  ranged  radially  about  the  foot 
of  the  tentacle,  and  are  longitudinal  in  form, 
there  seems  no  subtler  reason  needed  for  the 
direction  in  which  the  impulse  is  propagated. 
When  a  tentacle  is  touched,  itself,  it  always 
bends  toward  the  centre  ;  but  when  the  im- 
pulse comes  from  without,  the  side  turned 
i  toward  the  motor   centre   contracts,    and 
bends  the  tentacles   toward   that   centre. 
The  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  do  not 
rereal  the  slightest  wrinkle  or  fold  in  the 
contracted  portion,  even  when  a  tentacle  has 
been  made  to  describe  a  whole  circumference. 
There  is  manifestly,  under  such  examination, 
a  transference  of  some  portion  of  the  cell- 
contents  from  the  concave  to  the  convex 
portion  of  the  bending  segment.     The  motor 
impulse  as  it  ascends  the  pedicels  of  adjacent 
tentacles  acts  directly  upon  the  bending  por- 
tion, without  first  ascending  to  the  glands 
and  then    being    transmitted    downward. 
Some  other  impulse  must,  nevertheless,  be 
transmitted  to  the  glands,  for  they  begin 
immediately  secreting  an  acid  substance,  and 
the  glands  send  backward  to  the  base  that 
mysterious  force  which  causes  aggregation. 
This  is  the  only  phenomenon  in  the  vegetable 
world,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  akin  to  the 
^ex  nervous  action  of  animals. 

The  most  curious  fact  of  all  in  connection 
^th  these  movements,  is  that  made  known 
1^7 Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  who  has  discovered 
that  Drosera  and  Dionsea  have  a  normal 
electric  current,  like  that  of  animals,  which 
is  disturbed  by  the  movement  of  their  leaves 
as  the  current  in  animals  is  by  their  muscular 
contractions.  Not  only  are  these  curious 
plants  allied  to  animal  life  by  their  powers 
of  digestion,  but  also,  it  would  seem,  by 
something  even  subtler  than  this,  by  mus- 
cular contraction  and  the  transmission  of  a 
motive  force. 

The  only  sensitive  portions  of  the  Drosera- 
leaf  seem  to  be  the  glands,  or  i\tb  cells  im- 
mediately below  the  tentacles  :  the  faculty 


of  secretion  is  confined  to  the  glands  alone  ; 
but  absorption  takes  place  not  only  in  the 
glands,  but  in  the  minute  papillae  and  vege- 
table hairs  which  cover  the  surface  of  the 
disk.  When  a  nutritious  substance  is  placed 
upon  the  disk,  the  folding-in  of  the  tentacles 
and  the  incurvation  of  the  disk  itself  forms 
a  temporary  stomach,  which,  like  the  stomach 
of  an  animal,  pours  forth  at  first  an  acid 
secretion,  and  afterwards,  as  an  effect  of 
absorption,  a  ferment  which  reaUy  enables 
the  plant  to  take  into  its  own  tissues  and 
assimilate  this  truly  digested  matter. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  species  of 
Drosera  which  have  been  examined.  These 
differ  more  in  appearance  than  in  structure 
fit)m  Drosera  rotundifclia.  The  leaves  in 
most  other  species  are  long,  instead  of  round. 
In  the  Drosera  hmgifolia  the  apex  of  the 
leaf  as  well  as  the  tentacles  curls  over  the 
captured  prey.  Drosera  Cdpensis,  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  shows  the  pecu- 
liarity (which  we  shall  see  also  characterizes 
Diomea)  of  a  petiole  with  broad  leaf-like 
margins,  which  ^are  longer  than,  and  nearly 
as  broad  as,  the  gland-bearing  leaf.  It  might 
be  popularly  described  as  a  leaf  of  the 
ordinary  kind  with  a  gland-bearing  leaf 
springing  from  its  apex.  The  petiole  has  the 
power  possessed  by  other  foliage-leaves,  and 
draws  a  large  part  of  its  nutriment  from  the 
air,  while  the  gland-bearing  disk  has  fewer 
chlorophyll-cells. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  recorded 
of  the  long-leaved  Droseras,  is  that  to  be 
found  in  the  American  Naturalist,  Dec. 
1873,  This  was  observed  and  recorded  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Treat  of  New  Jersey,  of  whom 
Darwin  and  other  eminent  naturalists  speak 
with  great  respect.  She  sa3rs  that  when  she 
pinned  living  flies  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  leaves,  without  touching  them,  the  leaf 
actually  bent  toward  and  seized  its  prey. 
No  mention  is  made  in  Darwin's  book  of  this 
particular  observation,  though  he  quotes 
Mrs.  Treat  for   other  facts,  and  alludes  to 
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this  very  article  on  page  278  in  a  foot- 
note. 

The  Drasera  hinata  (or  Dichotoma)  is  a 
gigantic  Australian  species,  which  is  of  great 
interest  because  it  forms  one  of  those 
wonderful  connecting  links  in  the  series  ; 
possessing  affinities  with  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  form,  and  being,  as  it  were,  an 
interpreter  between  them.  The  footstalk  of 
the  leaf,  which  is  somewhat  like  a  rush,  is 
sometimes  twenty  inches  long  ;  the  leaf-blade 
which  is  narrow,  bifurcates  once  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  tip  of  the  footstalk,  and  again 
two  or  three  times,  curling  over  in  an 
irregular  way.  The  blade  being  about  seven 
inches  long,  the  whole  leaf,  including  foot- 
stalk, measures  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty- 
seven  inches.  The  peculiarity  of  the  species 
is  that  it  unites  within  itself  the  charac- 
teristics of  Drosera,  and  its  nearest  of  kin 
the  Drosophyllum.  Besides  the  usual  ten- 
tacles, bearing  glands  and  capable  of  inflec- 
tion, which  characterize  the  other  Droseras, 
it  has  upon  both  its  upper  and  lower  surface 
sessile  glands,  consisting  of  four,  eight,  or 
twelve  cells,  which  absorb  powerfully  ;  and, 
upon  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  near  the  edges, 
tentacles  which  secrete  the  usual  viscid  sub- 
stance, bat  are  incapable  of  bending.  These 
we  shall  see  hereafter  are  characteristic  of 
Drosophyllum,  where  they  have  a  marked 
significance.  Like  the  wonderful  mechanism 
which  is  bound  together  in  the  fins  of  the 
fish,  or  folded  away  beneath  the  horse's  hoof, 
and  which  only  finds  its  true  significance 
when  it  reaches  its  perfect  development  in 
the  marvellous  adaptability  of  the  human 
hand,  like  this  shadowing  forth  of  the  higher 
life  in  the  lower,  we  see  the  peculiar 
mechanism,  which  is  perfected  in  the  Droso- 
phyllum, entering  into  the  structure,  appa- 
rently without  purpose,  in  this  species  of 
Drosera.  This  gift  of  a  mute  but  unerring 
prophecy  which  we  find  again  and  again  in 
Nature,  is  no  mean  endowment,  but  serves  to 
bind  into  a  divine  and  exquisite  harmony  the 


facts  of  creation,  and  to  make  maoifest  the 
purpose  which  runs  through  them  all. 

The  Drosophyllum  is  a  rare  plant,  found 
only,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  in  Portugal 
and  Morocco.  It  sends  up  long  narrow  leaves 
txom  a  woody  axis,  which  are  concave  above 
and  convex  beneath.  Both  surfaces,  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  central  chamiel, 
are  covered  with  two  kinds  of  glands,  corres- 
ponding with  the  dorsal  immovable  tentacles 
and  the  sessile  glands  of  Drosera  binata. 
The  taller  glands  are  raised  upon  pedicels, 
and  are  of  a  mushroom  form,  having  convex 
umbrella-shaped  caps.  These  tentacles  are 
of  many  sizes,  and  are  of  a  bright  pink  or 
purple  colour.  Like  the  tentacles  of  Drosera, 
they  are  rather  prolongations  of  the  leaf  than 
true  vegetable  hairs.  These  glands  secrete 
copiously  a  substance  more  liquid  than  that 
of  Drosera.  Beneath  them,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  leaf,  are  multitudes  of  minute  colour- 
less glands,  which  show  the  same  internal 
structure  as  the  tentacles,  but  which  nev^ 
secrete  spontaneously.  There  is  a  curious 
division  of  labour  performed  in  the  Droso- 
phyllum by  the  two  sets  of  different  glands, 
as  we  shall  soon  see.  The  secretion  of  the 
taller  glands,  unlike  that  of  the  Drosera,  is 
equally  acid,  whether  normally  at  rest  or 
excited  by  the  presence  of  nutritious  matter. 
When  a  bit  of  meat  is  placed  upon  one  of 
the  upper  tentacles,  or  an  insect  alighb^ 
there,  the  convex  surGace  affords  a  very  m- 
secure  resting  place,  and  the  drop  ^ 
secretion  being  very  liquid,  generally  rolls 
off,  canying  with  it  the  intruder.  Its  feet, 
legs  and  wings  are  clogged  by  the  liquid, 
and  its  struggles  only  serve  to  precipitate 
doom,  in  the  form  of  other  drops  which  are 
shaken  firom  the  neighbouring  tentacles; 
the  trachaea  of  the  insect  being  dosed 
by  the  secretion,  it  soon  succumbs  and 
dies.  The  lower  glands  absorb  powerfully, 
and  are  excited  by  so  doing  to  pour 
forth  the^  secretion,  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  fennent  given  out  by  the  glands 
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of  the  Drosera.  The  secretion  of  the  taller 
glands  of  Drosophylltun,  whose  function  it 
is  to  catch  the  prey  and  supply  the  acid 
necessary  for  digestion,  is  not  increased  by 
the  presence  of  nitrogenous  matter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lower  sessile  glands  only 
secrete  under  the  influence  of  the  presence 
of  snch  matter,  and  they  alone  possess  any 
marked  power  of  digestion.  The  marvellous 
adaptation  of  the  organs  to  their  function, 
shown  by  the  varioits  modes  in  which  these 
[>lant8  capture  and  assimilate  their  prey, 
seems  sometimes  almost  too  wonderful  for 
belief.  Each  variety  has  its  peculiarity  of 
organs,  which  are  closely  related  to  its  pecu- 
liarity of  function ;  the  reason  of  each  modi- 
fication is,  in  almost  every  instance,  perfectly 
clear,  even  with  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Drosophyllum,  like  Drosera, 
has  very  small  roots,  by  which  it  imbibes 
water  only. 

Dionwa,  or  Venus's  Fly-trap,  grows  prin- 
cipally in  the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina. 
A  central  stalk,  or  stalks,  rise  from  a  radial 
cluster  of  leaves  ;  each  bears  upon  its  sum- 
lait  a  cluster  of  white-petalled  flowers. 
The  foliage- leaves  possess  a  broad  leaf-like 
petiole,  the  central  vein  of  which — ^the  mid- 
rib—grows beyond  the  termination  of  the 
petiole,  and  forms  a  two  lobed  leaf  of  very 
peculiar  shape  and  structure  ;  the  two  lobes 
stand  up  from  the  mid-rib  at  a  little  less 
than  aright  angle,  each  being  slightly  curved 
on  its  upper  side.  It  is  fringed  along  the 
upper  and  outer  edges  by  a  row  of  spines, 
which  are  prolongations  of  the  leaf  Upon 
the  inner  surface  of  each  lobe  there  are 
placed  triangularly  three  delicate  filaments 
(sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  the  num- 
ber of  these  filaments  is  more  or  less  than 
three).  Under  a  power  of  about  three 
hundred  diameters,  the  smaller  filament 
of  a  Dionsea  lobe,  which  we  have  examined, 
measures  about  two  inches ;  it  is  a  sharply- 
pointed  narrow  cone  formed  of  longitudinal 
cells,  and  has  a  clearly  marked  articulation, 


which  answers  as  a  joint,  near  the  base. 
These  are  the  only  sensitive  portions  of  the 
leaf ;  and  they  are  so  exquisitely  sensitive 
that  the  lightest  touch  would  cause,  not 
the  filaments  themselves,  but,  both  lobes  to 
close  instantly,  the  filaments  folding  flat, 
by  means  of  the  joint,  against  the  leaf.  If 
a  touch,  or  the  presence  of  some  innutritions 
substance,  be  the  exciting  cause,  the  lobes 
become  curved  into  a  concave  form,  the 
terminal  spines  of  their  upper  edges  inter- 
locking like  the  fingers  of  two  clasped  hands, 
and  remain  in  this  position.  A  concave 
chamber  is  thus  formed;  and  just  rapidly 
enough  do  the  spines  interlock  to  retain  a 
large  insect,  and  to  allow  a  very  small  one 
to  escape.  If  it  be  an  insect  or  other  nutri- 
tious substance  which  is  caught,  the  leaves 
do  not  remain  concave,  but  press  against 
each  other  throughout  their  whole  extent, 
so  closely  as  to  force  out  of  shape  cubes  of 
the  white  of  hard-boiled  egg.  The  muscular 
contraction  is  forcible  enough  to  resist  any 
effort  to  open  the  lobes;  they  often  tear 
rather  than  separate,  and  flap  back  with  an 
audible  sound  when  released  from  the  hold, 
when  the  attempt  to  open  them  has  been 
successful. 

The  purpose  of  each  of  these  peculiarities 
of  structure  is  very  clear.  Dioneea  has  no 
secretion  by  means  of  which  it  can  catch  its 
prey ;  if  Drosera  is  a  baited  or  unbaited 
trap  laid  in  a  run  frequented  by  game, 
Dionsea  is  something  with  which  we  are 
even  more  familiar,  a  spring-trap,  that  closes 
upon  the  unwary  intruder  which  touches 
some  secret  wire.  This  wire,  however,  is 
not  baited ;  the  little  delicate  filaments  are 
only  the  sentinels  stationed  to  give  the  sig- 
nal when  an  unwary  victim  is  within  the 
power  of  its  captor.  Dionsea  does  not  seem 
to  possess  an3rthing  like  the  recuperative 
power  of  the  various  Droseras,  and  the  pro- 
visions which  we  find  made  against  a  useless 
e2q)enditure  of  force  are  very  remarkable. 
Diomea,  like   Drosera,    closes   alike  upon 
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organic  and  inorganic  substances.  The 
Drosera,  we  have  seen,  pours  out  its  acid 
secretion  upon  whatever  inflects  its  tentacles 
(though  pepsin  is  only  secreted  and  exuded 
when  the  object  is  organic),  and  the  tenta- 
cles soon  unbend  when  the  enclosed  object 
yields  no  nutriment.  There  is  not  even  so 
much  loss  of  time  and  force  as  this  in  the 
Dioneea.  We  have  already  said  that  the 
lobes  curve  about  an  inorganic  object,  while 
they  flatten  themselves  against  an  organic 
one.  The  sessile  glands,  which  cover  the 
surface  of  the  lobes,  like  those  of  the  Droso- 
phyUum,  only  secrete  after  the  absorption 
of  some  nutritious  substance,  and  then  only 
such  glands  secrete  as  themselves  absorb. 
When  the  lobes  unclose  after  having  held 
some  inorganic  object,  it  is  found  to  be  per- 
fectly dry,  no  secretion  having  taken  place. 
If,  however,  an  insect  or  bit  of  meat  be  clasped 
between  the  lobes,  they  press  against  it,  and 
each  gland  touching  it  is  excited  to  secretion ; 
tins  secretion,  mingled  with  the  dissolved 
food,  flows  by  capillary  attraction  between 
the  closely  pressed  lobes,  and  in  this  way 
every  gland  is  induced  to  secrete. 

The  Drosera  remains  closed  over  an  or- 
ganic body,  which  is  not  too  large  for  it  to 
digest,  from  forty-six  hours  to  ten  days, 
according  to  the  digestibility  of  its  prey ; 
cubes  of  albumen  and  bits  of  roast  meat  re- 
quiring the  shorter  time.  After  the  matter  has 
been  completely  dissolved  and  absorbed,  the 
tentacles  open,  and  the  disks  are  ready  for 
another  meal.  The  Dionsea,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  remains  closed  not  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  over  an  inorganic  sub- 
stance, and  suffers  no  exhaustion  of  the  gas- 
tric fluid,  remains  closed  for  fifteen,  twenty- 
four,  or  even  as  long  as  thirty-five  days  over 
an  organic  substance  which  it  is  digesting. 
AVhen  it  reopens  its  lobes,  the  leaf  seems 
torpid,  and  usually  no  excitation  of  the  sen- 
sitive filaments  will  cause  it  to  shut  again. 
Another  very  curious  fact,  closely  related  to 
the  needs  of  this  plant,  is  that  inorganic 


matter  placed  anywhere  upon  the  disk,  if  it 
do  not  touch  the  filaments,  produces  no 
effect ;  while  organic,  whether  it  touch  the 
filaments  or  not,  causes  the  lobes  to  close 
upon  it ;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  the 
movement  is  slow.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
each  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  pkat 
is  meant  to  subserve  a  definite  purpose.  A 
touch  upon  a  Drosera-leaf  produces  no  in- 
flection ;  continued  pressure,  even  the  most 
exquisitely  delicate  pressure,  produces  the 
effect  of  finally  bending  all  the  tentacle 
Drosera  ensures,  by  its  sticky  secretion,  the 
persistence  of  any  pressure  which  will  bring  it 
advantage,  and  closes  leisurely  upon  \u 
victim.  Dionaaa  needs  but  the  lightest  touch 
to  induce  prompt  movement ;  any  leisurely 
motion  in  this  case  would,  of  course,  be 
fatal  to  its  purpose. 

The  motor  impulse  in  Dionaea,  like  that  in 
Drosera,  is  not  transmitted  by  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  but  follows  the  line  of 
least  obstruction  in  the  parenchymal  cells. 
The  mechanism  of  the  movement  and  it^ 
transmission  is  very  mysterious ;  the  bendicg 
portion  of  the  lobes  lies  near  the  mid-rib. 
and  appears  to  be  due  to  a  contraction <( 
the  upper  epidermal  layer  of  cells.  The 
filaments,  which  are  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  closing  of  the  lobes,  have,  it  i^ 
proved  by  experiment,  nothing  to  do  with  it? 
re-expansioiL  It  seems  probable  from  thi> 
that  the  lower  cells  of  the  lobes  are  in  a 
state  of  tension,  which  is  overcome  hj  a 
violent  contraction,  when  the  sensitive  fila- 
ments are  touched  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  thi^ 
contraction  is  past,  and  the  upper  epidenuJ 
cells  are  permitted  to  expand,  this  ten^ia 
allows  the  lobes  to  resume  their  norma' 
position. 

There  is  nothing  especially  interesting  ia 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Darwin  of  the 
Pinguiculas,  except  that  they  seem  very  re- 
motely allied  to  the  other  insectivorous 
plants,  that  the  two  lateral  edges  of  their 
leaves  fold  over  their  prey,  and  that  in  a 
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natural  state  they  seem  to  live  almost  as 
much  on  organized  vegetable  as  animal 
matter.  In  many  of  the  specimens  examined, 
poUen-grains,  seeds,  bits  of  leaves,  and 
minute  seedling  plants  were  found  adherent 
to  the  plant  and  in  coarse  of  digestion.  This 
is,  however,  not  an  exceptional  case,  as  cer- 
tain vegetable  infusions,  such  as  infusions  of 
raw  and  cooked  cabbage,  green  peas,  &c., 
caased  inflection,  aggregation,  and  digestion 
in  all  the  plants  of  which  we  have  already 
j^oken.  In  their  natural  condition,  however, 
the  others  do  not  seem  to  derive  any  sub- 
^antial  nourishment  from  vegetation  as 
Pinguicula  does. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  genus  of  insec- 
tivorous plants  found  in  the  Asiatic  Archi- 
pelago, from  Borneo  to  Ceylon,  in  tropical 
Australia,  and  in    the   Seychelle  Islands. 
Instead  of  securing  their  prey  by  a  voluntary 
motion  of  any  kind,  the  Nepentlies  have  a 
most  curious    contrivance   for  .entrapping 
them.    We  have  seen    in    DionaBa  that  a 
prolongation  of  the  mid-rib,  or  middle  vein 
of  the  footstalk,  is  developed  into  the  two 
lobes  which  close  upon  their  prey.    The  leaf 
of  Nepenthes  has  also  an  excurrent  mid-rib 
vhich  bears  upon  its  termination  a   vase- 
shaped  growth,  and  this  forms  the  pitfall  by 
means  of  which  its  numerous   victims  are 
captured.    The  pitcher  of  Nepenthes  is  not, 
like  the  lobes  of  Diona^,  a  modified  leaf ; 
but  being  carefully  watched  in  its  develop- 
ment, it  is  found  to  be  an  enormously  de- 
veloped gland,  like  those  which,  in  a  less 
conspicuous  form,   are    found    upon    the 
tips  of  various  leaves.    During  the  earlier 
stages  in  the   development    of  the  plant, 
pitchers  are  produced  in  great  abundance. 
In  the  difierent  varieties  (and  as  many  as 
thirty  are  now  known  to  science),  they  vary 
;^reatly  in  size,  shape,  and  general  appear- 
ance.   In  size  they  range  from  one  inch  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height.    Those  pitchers 
which  grow  near  the  roots  rest  naturally  upon 
:iie  ground ;  sometimes,  upon  those  species 


which  do  not  leaf  near  the  ground,  the  ex- 
current  mid-rib  of  the  leaf  grows  a  yard  long 
before  the  pitcher  is  fully  developed  so  that 
it  may  reach  and  rest  upon  the  ground.  The 
pitchers  are  surprisingly  like  our  familiar 
household  vesseLs  after  which  they  are  named ; 
the  termination  of  the  mid-rib  is  just  below 
what  we  should  call  the  bottom  of   the 
pitcher ;  above  this  it  bulges  out,  and  after 
a  graceful  curve,  it  contracts  and  terminates 
in  an  oblique  mouth,  sloping  downward  from 
the  handle-side  to  the  spout-side.     Just 
where  the  handle  would  be  united  with  the 
rim,  a  cordate  leaf  springs  up,  and  stands 
(at  various  angles,  according  to  the  variety) 
as  a  lid  to  the  hollow  vessel  beneath.    The 
young  pitchers  are  smaller,  bulge  more,  and 
have  smaller  and  more  erect  lids  than  the 
older  ones.    Down  the  outside  of  the  front, 
run  two  fringed  longitudinal  wings ;  these 
generally  become  less  conspicuous  as  the 
pitcher  grows  older.    The  mouth  is  frirnished 
with  a  thick  corrugated  brim  covered  with 
honey-glands ;  this  serves  to  strengthen  the 
mouth,  to  keep  it  open,  and  to  lure  insects 
into  the  pitcher.    When  the  lids  are  inclined 
over  the  digestive  cavity,  the  inner  surface 
of  the  lid  is  also  supplied  with  honey-secret- 
ing glands  ;  but  in  Nepenthes  ampuilaria — 
which  Hooker  tells  us  is  the  only  species 
having  the  lid  thrown  horizontally  back — 
there  are  no  honey-glands  upon  the  lid. 
From  its  position  we  can  readily  understand 
that  honey  upon   this  widely-opened   lid 
would  attract  insects,  and  lead  them  away 
from,  instead  of  into,  the  pitcher. 

In  almost  every  species  the  pitchers  stand 
erect ;  in  those  which  climb  high,  the  excur- 
rent mid-rib  often  performs  the  office  of  a 
tendril,  wrapping  one  or  more  times  about 
any  suitable  support.  The  internal  develop- 
ment of  the  pitcher  of  Nepenthes  is  very 
remarkable.  There  are,  from  the  mouth 
downward,  three  distinct  surfaces :  the  lid 
and  brim  form  the  attractive  surface,  and 
are  supplied  with  honey-secreting  glands  in 
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great  numbers.  These  glands  consist  of  an 
assemblage  of  cells,  imbedded  in  a  cavity  of 
the  tissue  in  which  they  occur,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  guard-ring  of  cellular  tissue  of 
a  glassy  appearance.  The  brim  sometimes 
slopes  so  as  to  form  a  funnel-shaped  opening 
to  the  cavity  below,  and  sometimes  the  inner 
edge  is  developed  into  a  row  of  incurved 
hooks,  strong  enough,  in  certain  varieties,  to 
hold  securely  any  adventurous  bird  which 
had  thrust  its  body  sufficiently  far  into  the 
cavity  in  search  of  food. 

The  second  surface  is  below  the  mouth  ; 
inside  this  is  a  smooth  opaque  surface,  which 
Hooker  tells  us  ''  is  formed  of  a  fine  net- 
work of  cells,  covered  with  a  glass-like 
cuticle,  and  studded  with  minute  reniform 
transverse  excrescences''  (Rep.  Brit.  Asso. 
p.  112).  The  remainder  of  the  interior  of 
the  pitcher  is  the  secretive  surface ;  it  is  a 
plate  of  cellular  tissue  covered  with  an 
enormous  number  of  glands,  which  resemble 
the  honey-glands  of  the  lid,  and  are  set  in  a 
depression  of  the  tissue  in  the  same  way, 
only  that  they  are  semicircular,  with  the 
mouth  turned  downward,  so  that  all  the 
secreted  fluid  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pitcher.  In  one  variety,  N.  Bqjfflesiana, 
three  thousand  such  glands  were  found  upon 
a  single  square  inch.  The  fluid-secretion  is 
always  acid,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  first 
secretion  of  Drosera  after  being  excited,  or 
the  constant  secretion  upon  the  mushroom- 
like glands  of  Drosophyllum.  The  fluid 
fills  only  a  small  portion  of  the  pitcher.  In 
one  not  less  than  five  inches  in  height,  which 
we  saw  inverted  yesterday,  not  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  liquid  poured  out.  When  the 
liquid  is  emptied  out  of  a  pitcher  which  has 
never  received  animal  food,  it  collects  again, 
though  slowly  and  scantily.  After  being 
separated  from  the  plant  the  glands  continue 
to  secrete,  though  not  vigorously  ;  if,  how- 
ever, nitrogenous  substances,  such  as  meat 
and  white  of  eggt  be  administered,  the  secre- 
tion is  just  double  the  normal  amount. 


The  experiments  tried  by  Darwin  upon  the 
Drosera  and  Dionssa,  were  tried  with  equal 
success  by  Hooker  upon  Nepenthes.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  show  that  Ne* 
penthes  digests  animal  matter,  and  secretes  a 
ferment  like  pepsin.  The  disintegration  of 
nutritious  matter  he  also  found  to  be  three 
times  as  rapid  in  the  pitchers  as  it  was  in 
distilled  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

When  too  large  a  meal  is  given  to  the 
pitcher,  it  digests  what  it  can,  and  then 
the  remainder,  which  is  undigested,  he- 
comes  putrid.  It  is  of  course  difficult,  in 
the  depth  of  the  pitchers,  and  beneath 
the  secretion  always  present,  to  detect 
the  processes  with  the  same  accuracy  vith 
which  they  were  observed  in  the  Drosera 
and  Dionsea  leaves.  Aggregation,  it  is 
found,  accompanies  digestion,  as  in  Drosera 
and  Dionsea.  The  clear  green  of  the  cell> 
gives  way  to  a  brown  and  speckled  appear- 
ance, which  under  the  microscope  show^ 
itself  to  be  aggregation. 

In  some  varieties,  especially  those  which 
are  natives  of  Borneo,  the  colours  of  the 
pitchers  are  most  gorgeous,  especially  the 
lid  and  the  border  about  the  mouth.  The 
same  devices  are  thus  used  to  attract  insect^ 
to  this  foliage-leaf  as  are  used  in  the  case  oi 
flowers:  brilliant  colour  and  the  presenct 
of  honey.  One  variety  has  a  pitcher  witli 
broad,  fringed,  longitudinal  wings,  and  an 
exquisitely  fluted  border  about  the  mouth 
of  a  deep  rose  colour.  These  longitudiiui) 
wings,  which  generally  touch  the  ground 
below  and  run  up  to  the  honeyed  briiL. 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  ascending  insects 
The  Nepenthes  forms  the  last  of  the  seric- 
of  plants  which  are  sustained  by  digestion 
There  are  several  other  varieties  of  insecti- 
vorous plants  mentioned  by  the  authoritit's. 
but  which  have  not  been  examined  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  render  them  rer}* 
interesting,  and  throw  no  new  light  upon 
the  subject.  We  will,  therefore  not  touch 
upon  them. 
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Some  obsenrations  made  upon  the  glan- 
dular hairs  of  yarious  plants,  allied  and 
unaUied  to  the  DroseracesB,  have  proved  that 
ordinaiy  glandular  hairs  possess,  in  some 
species,  the  power  of  absorbing  organic  mat- 
ter.   Two  species  of  SoLxifraga^  which  are 
allies,  and  one  each  of  Primula  and  Pelar- 
goniam,  not  allies  of  the   Drosera,  were 
found  to  absorb  nutritious  matter  by  means 
of  their  trichomes,  and  to  become  aggre- 
gated during  the  process.    In  the  Pinguicula 
the  secretive  and  absorptive  glands  are  quite 
manifestly  glandular  hairs,  and  not  prolon- 
gations of  the  leaf,  which  possess  the  power 
of  digestion.    The  Pinguicula  and  Nepen- 
thes are  very  remarkable  members  of  the 
insectivorous  tribe.     They  are  not  closely 
allied  to  the  Droseracese,  which  includes  in 
its  family  circle  Drosera,  Dionsea,  Droso- 
phyllnm,  Roridula,  Byblis,  and  Aldrovanda ; 
^d  jet  they  possess  in  common  with  it  the 
cimous  power  of  digestion. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  Darwin 
says :— "  The  embryos  of  some  plants  secrete 
^  fluid  which  dissolves  albuminous  sub- 
stances out  of  the  endosperm  [the  stored-up 
food  which  is  supplied  to  the  sprouting  em- 
Wo  before  it  has  burst  the  seed-coat]  ; 
although  the  endosperm  is  not  actually 
Qnited  with,  but  only  in  contact  with,  the 
embryo.  All  plants,  moreover,  have  the 
power  of  dissolving  albuminous  or  proteid 
substances,  such  as  protoplasm,  chlorophyll, 
gluten,  aleurone,  and  of  carrying  them  from 
^De  part  to  other  parts  of  their  tissues. 
This  must  be  eflFected  by  a  solvent,  probably 
consisting  of  a  ferment  together  with  an 
^id"  (p.  362).  A  foot-note  supplies  an 
"iterpolation : — "Since  this  sentence  was 
imtten,"  he  says,  "  I  have  received  a  paper 
by  Gorup-Besanez,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
^'  H.  Will,  has  actually  made  the  dis- 
covery that  the  seeds  of  the  vetch  contain  a 
fennent  which,  when  extracted  by  glycerine, 
dissolves   albuminous   substances,  such  as 

fibrin,  and  converts  them  into  true  pep- 
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tones."  {Berichte  der  Deutschm  Ckem, 
GeseUscha/t,  Berlin,  1874,  p. .  1478.)  The 
presence  therefore  of  acid,  and  even  of  a 
ferment  akin  to  animal  pepsin,  it  thus  ap- 
pears is  not  present  alone  in  the  insectivo- 
rous plants,  though  it  nowhere  else  has 
received  so  great  development,  or  performs 
so  important  a  function. 

Beside  the  plants  already  described,  which 
receive  nutriment  from  organic  matter  by  a 
true  digestion,  there  is  another  class  (using 
the  word  class  popularly,  rather  than  bo- 
tanically)  which  derive  nourishment  by  the 
absorption  of  decomposed  animal  matter 
collected  in  their  foliage-leaves.  To  this 
latter  kind  belongs  the  American  Pitcher- 
plant,  or  Side-saddle  flower,  ad  it  is  indif- 
ferently called.  Between  the  two  general 
classes  stands  a  wonderful  little  aquatic 
plant  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both. 

The  Aldrovanda,  Darwin  says,  "  may  be 
called  a  miniature  aquatic  Bionsea.  Stein 
discovered,  in  1873,  that  the  bilobed  leaves, 
which  are  generally  found  closed  in  Europe, 
open  under  a  sufficiently  high  temperature, 
and  when  touched  suddenly  close."  This 
little  plant  is  entirely  destitute  of  roots,  and 
floats  freely  in  the  water.  The  leaves  are 
arranged  in  a  whorl  about  the  stem,  and 
each  one  has  a  broad  footstalk  terminating 
in  a  bilobed  leaf:  from  the  termination 
of  the  petiole,  just  where  the  leaf  is  joined 
to  it,  four  or  five  rigid  projections  spring, 
tipped  each  with  a  stiff  bristle  ;  these  en- 
close between  them  the  two-lobed  leaf,  the 
mid-rib  of  which  is  also  tipped  with  a  similar 
bristle.  The  lobes  are  formed  of  a  very 
delicate  translucent  tissue,  and  open  only 
about  as  wide  as  a  living  mussel-shell.  Each 
lobe  is  in  form  rather  more  than  a  semicircle ; 
and  the  edges  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
lobes,  which  are  furnished  with  points,  are 
doubled  inward.  The  lobe  is  composed  of 
two  very  dissimilar  portions.  When  the 
two  lobes  are  laid  fiat  open,  the  impression 
upon  the  eye  is  of  two  complete  circles,  in- 
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tersecting  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  circumference  of  each  touches  the  centre 
of  the  other.     The.  illusion  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the   apparently   overlapping 
portion  is  darker  than  the  others.     The  mid- 
rib, which  divides  the  figure  symmetrically, 
seems  to  be  the  common  chord  which  sub- 
tends all  the  arcs — the  two  larger  and  two 
smaller  ones.    The  lighter  crescent-shaped 
outer  portion  of  each  circle  is  covered  with 
small  prominences,  crowned  with  a  quadrifid 
or  four-rayed   process,    not  unlike    in  ap- 
pearance  the  stellate  hairs   which    clothe 
many  leaves  and  give  to  them  their  downy 
appearance ;  the  inner  curve  encloses  a  space 
covered  with  simple  colourless  glands  like 
those  of  Dicmaea.     Over  this  darker  gland- 
bearing  surface  are  found  numerous  delicate 
hairs,  the  sensitive  filaments  of  our  little 
aquatic  Dionsea ;  they  diflFer  from  those  of 
Dionsea,  however,  in  being  colourless,  and  in 
having  two  joints  instead  of   one.      This 
inner,  and  darker,  portion,  which  is  composed 
of  three  layers  of  cells,  represents  the  diges- 
tive and  motive  apparatus  of  the  Dionsea ; 
while  the  outer,  and  lighter,  portion,  com- 
posed of  only  two  layers  of  cells,  possesses 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  at  least  some 
species  of  the  second  kind  of  insectivorous 
plants.       The   quadrifid    processes  do  not 
digest  as  the  glands  do,  but  they  possess  the 
power    of    absorbing  decomposed    organic 
matter  for  the  maintenance  of  the  vegetable 
organism.     It  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable 
fact  that  a  single  insignificant  plant  should 
show,  upon  one  tiny  disk,  the.  characteristic 
organic  peculiarities  of  these  two  widely- 
separated  classes  of  insectivorous  plants,  and 
that  the  one  portion  should  be  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  defined  boundary-line. 

The  Aldrovanda,  though  the  notices  of  it 
are  scant  and  imperfect,  serves  to  introduce 
us  to  a  new  genus,  upon  which  many  obser- 
vations have  been  made,  namely,  the  Utricu- 
larias.  These  are  aquatic  plants,  possessing 
an  aerial  portion  which  produces  the  flowers. 


A    writer   in    the   Annates    des    Science 
NatureUe  gives  the  following  rather  fancifdl 
description  of  one  of  these  plants,  as  though 
it  were  two  distinct  organisms  : — "  Tlie  one 
is  an  aquatic  plant,  with  horizontal  leaves 
and  no  root ;  it  can  either  raise  itself  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  or  reach  its  depths ; 
the  other  an  aerial  plant,  turning  toward  the 
heavens,  producing  flowers  on  its  summit, 
and  planted  upon  the  first,  which  serves  it 
as  soil,  or  rather  as  roots.     Each  of  these 
beings    not   only   accomplishes    a   special 
function  in  a  particular   mode,    but  each 
possesses  an  intimate  structure  appropriate 
to  this  function  and  to  this  mode ;  and  the 
difference  in  this  regard  is  so  great  betweeu 
the  two,  that  when  one  has  submitted  to 
him  isolated  firagments  of  the  two  ax^,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  assign  them  to  distinct 
and    widely  separated   vegetable    types." 
(Fifth  Series,  vol.  x.  p.  59.)    Most  of  the 
writers  upon  the  insectivorous  plants  confine 
themselves  closely  to  the  leaves,  their  or- 
ganic structure  and  functions.    Any  idea  oi 
the  plants  themselves  has,  therefore,  to  be 
gathered   from  various  sources;  and  some 
of  these  descriptions  must  stand  upon  their 
own  merits,  having  received   neither  the 
disapproval  nor  sanction  of  the  latest  asd 
most  accurate   observers.    Darwin   merely 
says : — "  The  plants  float  near  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  are  quite  destitute  of  roots, 
even  during   the  earliest    period  of  their 
growth.    They  commonly  inhabit,  as  more 
than  one  observer  has  remarked  to  me,  re- 
markably  foul    ditches"  (p.   397).     *'The 
leaves"  of  U,  neglecta,  he  goes  on  to  say, "  con- 
tinually bifurcate,  so  that  a  full-grown  one 
terminates  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  points 
Each  point  is  tipped  by  a  short,  sharp  bristle ; 
and  slight  notches  on  the  sides  of  the  leaver 
bear  similar  bristles.      On    both    surfaces 
there  are  many  small  papillie,  crowned  irith 
two  hemispherical  ceUs  in  close  contact' 
(pp.  396 — 7).      On  the  same  divided  leaf 
there  are  frequently  two  or  three  of  the 
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ntricks  or  bladders  which  give  to  the  plant 
its  name,  as  well  as  its  chief  interest.  These 
are  oval  sacs,  supported  on  the  side  by  a 
short  pedicel ;    when  mature,  they  measure 
about  one-tenth  inch  in  length.     At  the 
smaller  end  of  the  egg-shaped  sac  there  is  an 
opening,  guarded  by  two  prolongations  of 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  sac ;  the  one  called 
the  collar  is  a  thick  cellular  growth  which 
(lips  deeply  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac  ;  the 
other,  the  valve,  forms  one  side  of  the  slit- 
iike  orifice  which  leads  into  the  bladder ;  it 
becomes,  at  its  margin,  sharp,  thin,  and 
smooth,  and  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the 
collar.    Above  the  orifice,  as  if  to  guard  it, 
there  are  two  prolongations  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  sac,  bearing  six  or  seven  long, 
piainted  bristles;   these  are  quite  enough 
like  the  antennae  of  some  of  the  lower  Crus- 
tacea to  justify  the  name  which  Darwin  has 
bestowed  upon  them.     On  the  two  sides  of 
the  entrance,  beside  the  antennse,  are  from 
three  to  seven  long  multicellular  bristles. 
The  valve  can  only  open  inwards,  as  both 
collar  and  valve  dip  into  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder.    There  is,  of  course,  a  hollow  or 
'lepression,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  the 
Jit-like  opening.     On  the  lower  side  are 
hoth  the  stalk-like  pedicel,  toward  the  larger 
end  of  the  oval,  and  the  opening,  toward 
the  smaller,  guarded  by  its  bristles  and  an- 
teunae ;  this  lower  side,  which  is  flatter  than 
the  upper,  faces  the  stem  during  the  early 
'tages  of  its  development ;  later,  however, 
it  K  generally  found  turned  either  horizon- 
tally, or  obliquely  downward.   The  bladders, 
^vith  their  bristles  and  valves,  form  the  trap 
iuto  which  unwary  crustaceans  and  other 
aquatic  small  fry  are  ensnared. 

The  valve,  which  is  colourless,  transpa- 
^nt,  flexible,  and  elastic,  is  formed  of  two 
'iycrs  of  small  cells ;  two  pairs  of  trans- 
parent, pointed  bristles  arise  near  the  free 
P^'rtion  and  point  obliquely  outward ;  there 
are  also  upon  its  surface  numerous  glands 
*'hich  have  the  power  of  absorption.    These 


are  of  three  kinds,  which  seem  to  graduate 
into  one  another.      They  are  filled  with 
protoplasm,  and  the  usual  tests  determine 
those  which  have  captured  insects  to  con- 
tain matter  in  solution.     The  bladder  itself, 
within,  is  covered  with  crowded  masses  of 
four-rayed  processes,  like  those  found  on 
the  outer  crescent-shaped  portion  of  the 
Aldrovanda  lobe.    At  the  junction  of  the 
larger,  polygonal  cells  which  form  the  tissue 
of  the  utricle,  small  angular  cells  are  placed, 
and  from  these  arise  the  quadrifid  processes. 
The  bladders  have  been  supposed  to  serve 
as  floats  to  the  plant ;  but  this  cannot  be 
the  office  which  they  are  intended  to  per- 
form, for  branches  bearing  nope,  and  those 
from  which  the  utricles  had  been  removed, 
floated  quite  as  well  as  those  still  retaining 
them  were  found  to  do.     The  real  function 
of  the  bladders  is  to  catch  minute  water 
animals  and  insects,  which  serve  as  nutri- 
ment to  the  plant.    Darwin,  principally  on 
the  evidence  supplied  him  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Treat,  concludes  that  the  bladders  are  not 
sensitive,  and  that  insects  force  their  way 
into  the  cavity  through  the  valve-guarded 
slit,  which  permits  ingress,  but  not  egress. 
In  an  article  published  by  Mrs.  Treat  (jGTar- 
per's  Montldy  Magazine^  Feb.  1876)  since 
the  appearance  of  Darwin's  book,  she  brings 
forward  the  latest  results  of  her  investiga- 
tions, and  there  states  her  belief  in  some 
sort  of  sensitiveness  in  the  utricles.    Darwin 
mentions  the  fact  that,  more  than  once,  ob- 
jects placed  near  the  orifice  of  the  utricles 
suddenly  disappeared ;  but  finding  that  he 
could  not  cause  any  perceptible  movement 
in  the  valve  by  touching  or  brushing  it  (in 
imitation  of  a  crawling  insect),  he  concluded 
the  valves  to  be  lacking  in  sensitiveness. 
Mrs.  Treat  says: — "After  careful  and  re- 
peated experiments,  I  find  that  the  larva 
has  nothing  to  do  with  efiiecting  an  entrance ; 
if  it  is  caught  in  the  valve,  the  part  that  is 
within  the  utricle  seems  perfectly  powerless 
to  move,  but  the  part  that  is  outside  can 
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move  and  wriggle.  And  it  would  seem  that 
when  a  larva  as  strong  as  a  mosquito  was 
caught,  with  its  head  and  the  first  joint  of 
its  body  sticking  out  of  the  utricle,  it  might 
escape ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  it 
never  does.  The  chironomous  larva,  with 
its  more  slender  body,  was  not  often  caught 
and  held  in  the  valve,  but  occasionally  one 
was  caught  so.  Usually  they  were  carried 
bodily  into  the  utricle  with  a  sudden  quick 
movement,  and  they  were  as  often  taken  in 
tail  first  as  head  first.  I  have  found  as 
many  as  thirteen  chironomous  larvaa  in  a 
single  utricle,  and  all  caught  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  each  other.  There  could  be 
no  mistake  here,  for  the  larvo)  and  plant 
were  introduced  forty-eight  hours  before. 
Upon  two  occasions  I  have  found  a  dead 
chironomous  larva  held  fast  in  the  valve, 
and  while  I  was  looking,  the  valve  suddenly 
opened  and  engulphed  the  larva  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  send  it  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  utricle."  The  peculiar  kind  of  sensi- 
tiveness possessed  by  the  bladders,  the  point 
where  it  resides,  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
motion,  are  still  unsolved  mysteries.  The 
antennte  and  bristles  are  manifestly  useful 
in  guiding  insects  toward  the  orifice,  for 
they  spread  out,  forming  a  funnel-shaped 
entrance,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the 
opening. 

The  process  by  means  of  which  the  utricles 
take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  their 
captured  prey,  it  is  proved  by  repeated  ex- 
periment, is  probably  in  no  sense  a  process 
of  digestion.  The  captured  animals  are 
generally  found  as  a  pulpy  mass  of  decayed 
matter,  through  which  the  jaws  and  limbs, 
and  sometimes  the  homy  integuments  of 
certain  insects,  are  intermingled.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  some  substance  is 
secreted  which  hastens  the  decomposition. 
Darwin  quotes  a  statement  from  the  Natural 
Histtyry  of  Jamaica^  by  Browne,  to  show 
that  there  is  no  inherent  improbability  in 
his  supposition ;   the  milky  juice  of  the 


papaw,  he  tells  us,  causes  meat  which  has 
been  soaked  in  it  to  become  quite  tender  in 
ten  minutes,  and  soon  after  to  become 
putrid. 

However  this  may  be,  the  decomposed 
matter  contained  in  the  utricles  is  absorbed 
by  the  quadrifid  processed  which  line  its 
interior.  A  change,  hardly  less  marked 
than  that  caused  by  digestion  in  the  Brosera- 
tentacles,  shows  itself  in  the  quadrifid  pro- 
cesses, after  having  been  in  contact  with  the 
decomposed  mass.  The  absorption  in  this 
way  of  matter  in  solution  and  decomposed, 
is  much  less  remarkable  in  the  vegetable 
world  than  the  digestion  of  the  Droseracea\ 
It  seems  to  be  in  this  case  a  transference 
of  the  functions  of  ordinary  vegetable  root^, 
to  other  special  organs  provided  for  such 
plants  as  have  no  roots.  The  aquatic  rtri- 
cularies  of  course  have  their  bladder 
usually  filled  with  water  ;  a  small  quantity 
of  air  is  however  found  in  them  in  ino^t 
cases.  In  the  older  utricles,  containing  dead 
and  captured  animals,  air  is  almost  alway> 
found ;  but  this  cannot  be  entirely  due  to 
decomposition,  because  it  has  also  been 
found  in  young  and  perfectly  empty 
utricles. 

The  Utricularia  montana  lives  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  South  America,  and  i^ 
generally  counted  among  the  air-plants  ;  bir 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it  some- 
times  grows  in  the  crevices  of  rocks.  Ii. 
hothouses  it  is  grown  in  peaty  soil.  The 
leaves  of  this  species,  instead  of  bifurcatini, 
as  in  the  aquatic  varieties,  are  entire,  ami 
grow  to  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length 
It  produces  numerous  rhizomes,  or  creepic;. 
underground  branches,  which  are  n^-t 
strictly  speaking,  roots;  these  thread-like 
colourless  rhizomes  bear  small  bladders ;  tbt-y 
also  occasionally  swell  into  tubers.  Both  !•• 
these  developments  are  apparently  destined 
to  supply  water  to  the  plant,  as  no  stortti- 
up  starch  or  other  solid  matter  is  found  ii- 
them.    The  bladders  grow  in  great  numbei>. 
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sometimes  as  many  as  three  or  four  hundred 
upon  a  single  plant,  and  are  generally  found 
filled  with,  water ;  though  they  are  sub- 
terranean, many  insects  are  captured  by 
them,  which  undoubtedly  afford  pouifishment 
to  the  plant.  The  shape  of  the  utricles  is 
greatly  modified  for  its  underground  work  ; 
instead  of  the  projecting  antennse  armed 
^ith  bristles,  they  possess  unarmed  antennaB 
which  curve  completely  around,  resting  on 
either  side  of  the  bladder,  and  forming  a 
roof  over  the  depression  where  the  orifice 
lies,  which  protects  it  from  being  clogged  up 
M'  the  earth,  but  which  still  leaves  a  free 
passage  for  the  entrance  of  insect&  Within 
the  bladders  are  a  multitude  of  quadrifid 
Focesses,  which  perform  for  the  plant  the 
necessary  absorption  of  organic  matter.  The 
modes  of  nutrition,  beginning  with  that 
closely  allied  to  animal  digestion,  have 
approached  by  a  descending  series  to  true 
vegetable   nutrition    by    means    of    roots, 

Itrictdaria  montana  forming  the  last  of  the 

series. 

We  now  come  to  a  genus  of  insectivorous 
ptots  which  differ  very  widely  from  any 
that  we  have  yet  examined,  though  touching 
one  or  another  at  certain  points.  This  is 
^^^  Sarracenia :  there  are  eight  species  of 
this  genus,  all  similar  in  habits,  and  all 
natives  of  our  Eastern  States.  Their  habitat 
IS  m  boggy  ground,  and  even  in  places 
«>Tered  with  shallow  water ;  and  they  are 
found  as  far  north  as  Newfoundland,  and  as 
br  south  as  Florida.  Some  years  ago  its 
root  was  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  small- 
pox, and  it  in  this  way  **  enjoyed  an 
evanescent  notoriety."  It  is  known  by 
^veral  popular  names,  Trumpet-leaf,  Side- 
addle  flower.  Pitcher-plant,  Fly-trap,  &c.  ; 
|>Qt  by  its  botanical  name  of  Sarracenia  it 
'5  perhaps  better  known  than  by  any  of  the 
''^1  appellations :  the  name  was  given  to  it 
(fom  the  fact  that  Dr.  Sarrazen  sent  the 
&Rt  specimen  from  Quebec  to  Paris.  The 
plant,  as  figured  by  Prof  Riley,  is  a  cluster 


of  leaves,  springing  directly  from  the  ground. 
Some  of  these  are  ordinary-looking  leaves, 
the  others  are  long  trumpet-shaped  tubes 
covered  with  an  arched  hood ;  the  tube  is  a 
transformed  petiole,  the  hood  a  modified 
leaf  Hooker  describes  them  as  having  two, 
or  even  three  varieties  of  pitcher ;  but  we 
gather  from  the  descriptions  of  those 
familiar  with  them  in  their  native  soil,  that 
these  are,  in  some  species  at  all  events,  only 
different  stages  in  the  development  of 
similar  pitchers.  There  are  eight  known 
species  belonging  to  the  genus.  Four  of 
these,  8.  purpurea,  S,  flava,  S.  rubra,  and 
8.  Drummondii,  have,  in  their  young  state, 
pitchers  with  the  hoods  arched  down  over 
the  mouth  ;  in  a  more  mature  state  the 
hood  stands  up  nearly  erect,  with  its 
sides  so  deflected  as  to  shed  all  the  rain- 
water which  it  catches,  though  the  rain 
falling  directly  into  the  open  receptacle  is 
retained.  8.  psittacina  and  8,  variolaris 
have  permanently  closed  lids,  into  which  no 
water  can  fall,  though  there  is  an  aperture 
for  the  entrance  of  insects. 

Dr.  Mellichamp,  who  has  perhaps  made 
the  closest  observations  upon  8arracenia 
variolariSy  says : — "  It  is  found  mostly  in 
our  damp  pine-lands,  occasionally  in  wet 
bogs,  but  it  flourishes  best  on  slight  eleva- 
tions on  the  edges  of  '  pine-barren  ponds.'" 

"  In  such  situations,  with  an  open  grassy 
pine-land  surrounding  them,  with  an 
abundance  of  sunlight,  and  a  sufiiciency  of 
moisture,  these  plants  are  found  in  large 
clusters  or  patches,  their  yellow  flowers  and 
curiously  spotted  leaves  of  green  or  purple 
presenting  an  appearance  as  singular  as 
beautiful.  The  leaves,  which  vary  in  length 
from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches,  have  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  conformation,  the  throat 
being  covered  by  an  "arched  or  vaulted 
appendage,"  a  sort  of  upper  lid  or  hood, 
which  extends  forward  and  downward,  over- 
hanging the  orifice  and  thus  preventing  the 
admission   of    rain-water ;   .  .  .  the  inner 
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surface  of  the  hood,  or  upper  lid,  is  marked 
on  its  posterior  portion  by  white  translucent 
spots  and  purple  reticulations,  which  last 
extend  forward  and  upward,  and  again 
downward,  on  each  side  of  the  rim,  for  half 
an  inch,  or  sometimes  an  inch." 

The  interior  of  the  pitcher  is  very  wcrader- 
ful  and  beautiful,  and  may  be  divided  into 
four  surfaces,  for  the  sake  of  description. 
The  first  portion — of  translucent  spots  and 
purple  reticulations,  just  described — Hooker 
calls  the  attractive  surface ;  it  occupies  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lid,  and  that  part  of  the 
pitcher  just  below  the  rim;    it   possesses 
many  stomates,  and,  in  common  with  the 
mouth  of  the  pitcher,  is  covered  with  honey- 
secreting  glands.    The  second  surface,  just 
below  the  first,  called  the  conductive  surface, 
is  opaque,  formed  of  glassy  cells  elongated 
into  short  conical  processes  which  overlap 
each  other  like  shingles  upon  a  roof,  and 
turn  downward.    This  surface  forms  a  pecu- 
liarly insecure  foothold  even  to  insects.  The 
third,  or  glandular  surface,  occupies  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  pitcher  which  is  beneath  the  conduc- 
tive surface  ;  this  also  afibrds  no  foothold  for 
insects,  and  is  thickly  studded  with  glands. 
Below  this  is  the  fourth  or  detentive  surface  ; 
this  portion  of  the  cavity  possesses  no  cuticle, 
and  is  studded  with  innumerable  deflexed 
hairs,  which  are  rigid  and  glass-like,  and 
converge  toward  the  axis  of  the  lessening 
cavity,  so  that  an  insect  which    is   once 
caught  cannot  effect  its  escape,  and  by  its 
efforts  after  freedom  only  wedges  itself  more 
and  more  firmly  in  the  pitcher. 

It  is  a  curious  and  suggestive  fact  that 
Sarracenia  purpurea,  which  has  an  opened- 
mouthed  rain-receiving  pitcher,  seems  to 
secrete  no  honey  or  other  fluid.  It  is  also 
the  only  species  which  has  a  special  glandu- 
lar surface,  and  has  no  glands,  as  the  other 
species  have,  upon  its  detentive  portion. 
Such  a  concurrence  of  facts  suggests  the 
probability  that  this  variety  of  Sarracenia 


either  has  no  proper  secretion  of  its  own,  or 
else  that  it  gives  it  out  only  after  the  pitcher 
has  been  filled  with  rain-water.    (Kep.  Brit. 
Asso.  p.  110.)    Sir  Joseph  Hooker  expresses 
the  opinion  that  pitcheh  so  difierently  con- 
structed, and  with  such  different  tissues  as 
those  described  above,  do  not,  in  all  proba- 
bility, act  in  the  same  way.    Some  of  tlie 
pitchers  appear  to  serve  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining water  for  the  use  of  the  plant ;  kt 
those  with  the  closed  lids  have  manifestly  a 
different  function.    The  fact  that  insects  are 
caught,  and  become  decomposed  in  an  al>- 
normally  rapid  manner,  suggests  that  these 
plants  feed  upon  the  results  of  decomposi- 
tion ;    but    the    subject    has    never  re- 
ceived  the   close  observation  necessary  to 
the  determination  of  all  these  points.    It  h 
therefore    impossible  to    tell  whether  the 
glands  both  secrete  and  absorb,  like  the 
Droseracero  ;  whether  they  only  absorb,  lit'? 
the  quadrifid  processes  of  Utricularia ;  acJ 
finally,  what  it  is    that    they  do  secrete. 
whether  a  solvent  or  a  ferment.     The  obser- 
vations made  by  Hooker  were  upon  cultiva- 
ted plants,  in  a  climate  unlike  their  native 
climate,  and    this   fact    always  somewhi^t 
complicates  matters. 

Dr.  Mellichamp  supplies  us  with  some 
very  curious  facts,  which  we  will  now  give. 
On  the  22nd  of  April,  he  tells  us,  the  plant- 
are  blooming  fireely  ;  the  pitchers  are,  how- 
ever, at  this  season,  still  tender  and  imma- 
ture, and  show  no  signs  of  honey.  Manj 
leaves  were  examined  by  him  which  had  nft 
yet  lifted  their  lids,  and  into  which,  ^ 
course,  no  water  could  have  penetrated ;  ^ 
small  amount  of  fluid,  varying  from  ^^^  *  * 
fifteen  drops,  was  found  in  eacL  Tt-- 
liquid  to  the  taste  "  was  bland  and  soiti- 
what  mucilaginous",  says  Dr.  Mellichaiiif- 
"yet  eventually  leaving  in  the  mouth  a 
peculiar  astringency,  recalling  very  a'- 
curately  the  taste  of  the  root,  with  which  I 
am  familiar."  (Proc.  Am.  Asso.  p.  H*' 
This  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  pitcberi. 
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irhich  to  a  certain  extent  perform  the  func- 
tion of  roots,  should  secrete  a  juice  closely 
resembling  that  found  in  the  root  itself. 

In  the  unopened  and  immature  pitchers 
there  was  no  trace  of  insect-life  to  be  found, 
no  appearance  of  eggs,  lanree,  or  animal 
iibris.  In  the  mature  leaf,  on  the  contrary, 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  many  hundreds 
subjected  to  examination,  dead  and  decaying 
insects  were  found  packed  into  the  bottom 
of  the  tube.  In  the  younger  leaves  there 
was  only  "  a  small  wad  of  macerated  insects, 
chiefly  ants  ....  over  which  floated  the 
still,  clear,  and  almost  tasteless  liquor" 
(Proc.  Am.  Asso.  p.  110).  In  the  more 
mature  leaves  a  considerable  mass  of  decay- 
ing insects,  with  the  chitinous  coats  of 
others,  are  to  be  found,  reaching  to  the 
height  of  from  one  to  six  inches  in  the  tube. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  decay  and  death 
there  are  several  forms  of  living  insects 
which  are  found  in  the  Sarracenia  tubes. 
Of  these  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  mode  of  capture  in  these  trumpet- 
leaves  is  very  like  that  in  Nepenthes.  Down 
the  front  exterior  wall  of  the  pitcher  runs  a 
broad,  longitudinal  wing,  reaching  from  the 
honey-bearing  rim  to  the  ground.  In 
fayourable  ground,  and  with  the  necessary 
moisture  and  sunlight,  it  is  found  that  honey 
13  secreted,  not  only  about  the  rim  and 
withm  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher,  but  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  wing.  On  one 
occasion  Dr.  Mellichamp  found  the  border 
of  the  wing — "  the  honey  trail" — streaming 
with  honey.  This  was,  how^ever,  an  excep- 
tionally copious  secretion.  The  honey  has 
been  supposed  to  possess  some  intoxicating 
quality,  in  order  to  account  for  the  capture 
of  such  a  number  of  insects.  Dr.  Melli- 
champ's  observations  do  not  sustain  this 
assumption.  Insects  are  lured  on  by  the 
honeyed  path  from  the  ground  to  the  brim 
of  the  pitcher,  and  from  there  to  its  interior 
honey-secreting  portion.  Just  below  this, 
^  we  have  said,  is  the  surface  covered  with 


soft,  downward-pointing  hairs.  The  weight 
of  the  insect's  body  probably  presses  down 
the  further  end  of  the  hairs,  as  they  in- 
variably slip  backward  when  the  tube  is  in 
a  horizontal  position ;  when  it  is  erect,  of 
course  the  tendency  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  is  even  greater.  The  popular 
belief — which  seems  to  be  entirely  unfounded 
— is  that  flies  wallc  upon  the  ceiling  or  walls 
by  means  of  a  sucker  in  each  foot ;  what 
they  really  possess  is  a  pad  covered  with 
many  short  hairs,  which  constantly  exude 
a  somewhat  sticky  moisture.  This  ma- 
terially assists  them  in  walking  upon  smooth 
surfaces ;  on  rougher  ground  they  are  aided 
by  their  claws.  The  pubescent  surface  of 
Sarracenia  offers  neither  a  smooth  surface 
for  the  adhesion  of  the  pads,  nor  anything 
solid  on  which  to  fasten  their  claws.  The 
delicate  growth  of  elongated  cells  is  too  deep 
for  their  claws  to  penetrate  and  take  firm 
hold  of  the  epidermal  layer  beneath  ;  and 
this  is  equally  true  of  many  other  insects. 

A  fly,  therefore,  which  has  tempted  fate 
so  far  as  to  venture  inside  the  pitcher,  has 
small  chance,  of  escape ;  the  manner  in 
which  he  slips  and  tumbles  about  in  his 
struggles  to' save  himself,  naturally  led  to 
the  supposition  that  the  honey,  or  the 
fumes  from  the  pool  below,  had  produced  a 
sort  of  intoxication.  Dr.  Mellichamp  made 
many  experiments  to  determine  this  point, 
as  a  result  of  which  he  found  that  the  liquor 
in  a  vial,  over  which  flies  are  suspended  in 
a  gauze  net,  produces  no  efifect,  neither 
does  the  honey,  on  which  they  are  allowed 
to  feed  outside  the  tube ;  we  may  therefore 
infer  that  it  is  unsteadiness  of  the  feet,  rather 
than  of  the  head,  which  causes  the  destruc- 
tion, in  the  Sarracenia  pitcher,  of  so  many 
unwary  insects.  There  seems  to  be,  without 
question,  some  anaesthetic  quality  in  the 
liquor  itself  which  mercifully  stupifies  the 
victims  soon  after  they  are  immersed.  The 
drooping  hood,  and  aperture  at  right  angles 
with  the  direction  of  the  tube,  makes  escape 
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by  flight  a  difficult  matter,  even  to  the 
nimble  fly.  Dr.  Mellichamp  hazards  the 
conjecture  that  the  white  translucent  spots 
upon  tl^e  rim  and  lid  of  the  pitchers  are 
blinds  to  mislead  the  insects.  He  says : — 
''  Doubtless  this  may  be  esteemed  a '  vain 
imagination/  yet,  while  watching  the  mo- 
tions of  flies  in  my  first  experiments,  I  have 
seen  them  strike  against  these  'sky-lights' 
over  and  over"  (Proc.  Am.  Asso.,  p.  126). 
It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact  that  the  honey- 
loving  bee  very  seldom  frequents  these  tubes ; 
only  one  humble-bee  and  one  hive-bee  have 
been  found  among  the  m3n:iads  of  insects 
taken  from  the  Sarracenia  tubes,  and  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Mellichamp. 

The  insects  which  live  in  this  miniature 
charnel-house  are  of  several  kinds.  The  first 
is  a  small  and  glossy  moth,  the  Xanthoptera 
semicrocea,  which  is  marked  with  black  and 
pale  yellow  in  rather  a  striking  manner. 
This  little  moth  possesses  the  power  of  walk- 
ing securely  over  the  treacherous  ground 
which  betrays  so  many  of  its  fellows  to  their 
destruction.  It  is  often  found  in  pairs 
within  the  pitcher.  About  the  end  of  April 
the  female  deposits  her  eggs  near  the  mouth, 
soon  after  the  pitcher  has  opened ;  and  when 
the  larva  hatches,  it  spins  over  the  slippery 
pubescence  a  web,  which  enables  it  to  move 
securely  over  the  surface ;  the  larva  then 
frets  the  leaf  from  within,  the  feeding  begin- 
ning about  a  month  after  the  pitcher  is 
matured.  When  small,  the  larvae  "  begin  to 
nip  a  little,"  says  Dr.  Mellichamp,  ''  gene- 
rally about  the  honey-pastures,  or  a  little 
lower ;  but  after  gaining  a  little  in  size  and 
strength,  they  spin  a  very  fine  gossamer-like 
web  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  thus 
connecting  the  hood  and  lower  lip,  and  by 
which  they  effectually  bar  the  outlet  against 
all  intruders  from  the  outer  world.  They 
then  go  to  work  in  earnest,  eating  both  the 
anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  leaf,  through  the  parenchjona, 
and  leaving  only  the  thin  epidermis — ^per- 


haps the  closest  cropping  in  nature.  The 
smaller  leaves  will  sometimes  be  almost  en- 
tirely devoured,  but  in  the  large  ones  only 
the  upper  third,  and  in  some  of  these  only 
small  patches,  chiefly  the  sugary  portions. 
A  cluster  of  these  plants  at  this  season,  for- 
merly so  erect,  and  fresh,  and  green,  now 
looks  burnt  and  blasted,  the  upper  portions 
of  the  leaves  frequently  collapsing  and  fal- 
ling down,  while  all  that  seems  to  support 
them  is  the  excrementitious  deposit  of  the 
larvas"  (Proc.  Am.  Asso.,  p.  129).  Prof. 
C.  V.  Biley  teUs  us  that  there  are  two  broods 
of  Xanthoptera  every  year  (Ibid.,  p.  21). 

The  second  species  of  living  inhabitants  is 
still  more  frequently  found  in  the  pitcher?, 
and  has  received  the  name  Sarcophaga  Sar- 
raceniw,  or  Sarracenia  Flesh-fly.    "  By  the 
time,"  says  Prof.  Riley,  "  the  whitish  efflo- 
rescence  shows  about  the  mouth  of  the 
pitcher,  the  moist  and  macerated  insect- 
remains  at  the  bottom  will  be  found  to 
contain  almost  invariably  a  single  whitish, 
legle^  grub  or  '  gentle.'  ....    This  worm 
riots  in  the  putrid  insect-remains,  and  when 
fed  upon  them  to  repletion,  bores  through 
the  leaf  just  above  the  petiole,  and  burrows 
into  the  ground.    Here  it  contracts  to  the 
pupa  state,  and  in  a  few  days  issues  as  n 
large  two-winged  fly"    (Proc.   Am.  Asso., 
p.  24).     This  fly  is  viviparous,  and  it  de- 
posits its  young  upon  tainted  meat  or  other 
strong-smelling  substances.     It  is  pos^Uy 
the  odious  smell  of  the  Sarracenia  which 
attracts  it  to  the  pitchers  for  this  purpose. 
"  These  two  insects,"  Prof.  Riley  goes  on  to 
say,  **  are  the  only  species  of  any  size  tbt 
can  invade  the  death-dealing  trap  with  im- 
punity while  the  leaf  is  in  full  vigour ;  and 
the  only  other  species  which  seems  at  home 
in  the  leaf  is  a  minute,  pale  mite  belonging 
apparently  to  Holothyrus,  in  the  Gamasidof, 
and  which  may  quite  commonly  be  found 
crawling  within  the  pitcher;  and  a  small 
lepidopterous  leaf-miner,  which  I  haw  not 
succeeded  in  rearing.  There  must,  however, 
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be  a  fifth  species  which  effectually  braves 
tbe  dangers  of  the  bottom  of  the  pit ;  for  the 
papa  of  Sarcophaga  is  sometimes  crowded 
with  a  little  chalcid  parasite,  the  parent 
of  which  must  have  sought  her  victim 
while  it  was  rioting  there  as  larva"  {Ibid,, 
pp.  22-3). 

The  physical  peculiarities  which  enable 
these  insects  to  escape  the  destruction  which 
seems  almost  inevitable  to  others,  are  par- 
tially known.       The  flesh-fly  has  a  very 
large  pad  on  each  foot,    and  claws  long 
enough  to   penetrate   the  pubescence  and 
fasten  on  the  solid  cellular  tissue  below.  The 
moth  possesses  long  spines  and  spurs,  which 
enable  it  to  sustain  itself  in  the  same  way. 
The  larvae  have  the  power,  in  common  with 
other  varieties,  of  withstanding  the  solvent 
power  of  a  fluid  which  is  capable  of  destroy- 
ing and  decomposing  other  forms  of  life ; 
this  is  not  an  exceptional  power,  but  is 
fonnd  in  numbers  of  other  forms  of  Musctdw 
and  (Estridw.     It  has  been  suggested  that 
some  of  the   insects   thus   reared  in  the 
trumpet-leaves  may  return  the  favour  by 
fertilizing  the  flower,  as  Sarracenia  is  not  a 
self-fertilizer ;  but  this  is  not  sustained  by 
obsenration.      Prof.    Riley's    conclusion  is, 
briefly  summed  up,  first,  that  Sarracenia  is 
an  insectivorous  plant ;    second,  that  the 
uisects  most  easily  digested  and  most  useful 
to  the  plant  are  ants  and  small  flies,  which 
tfe  lured  on  by  the  honey-path,  while  the 
larger  insects  are  entrapped  by  accident, 
^d  then  fall  victims  to  the  mechanism  of 
the  pitchers ;   third,  that  the  only  benefit 
derived  by  the  plants  from  the  capture  of 
their  prey,  is  the  liquid  manure  which  is  the 
'^snlt  of  the  decay ;  fourth,  that  Sarcophaga 
^  a  n>ere  intruder  and  sponges  upon  its  un- 
^nUing  host ;  fifth,  that  Xanthoptera  has  no 
function  to  perform  which  benefits  the  plant, 
bat  is  the  peculiar  insect  enemy  of  Sarra- 
<^i^ ;  sixth,  and  finally,  that  neither  moth 
lior  fly  has  any  exceptional  structure  not 
P^^ssessed  \f  some   allied   species,  which 


enables  it  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
pitchers. 

Hooker  suggests  it  as  probable,  that  "  just 
as  the  sacchiurine  exudation  only  makes  its 
appearance  during  one  particular  period  in 
the  life  of  the  pitcher,  so  the  digestive 
functions  may  also  be  only  of  short  dura- 
tion" (Rep.  Brit.  Asso.  p.  110).  The  notion 
that  birds  resort  to  these  pitchers  in  dry 
seasons  for  their  water  supplies,  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  often  tear  open 
the  tubes  in  order  to  devour  their  contents. 
The  office  of  the  pitchers,  it  would  seem,  is 
not  quite  fulfilled  in  life,  for  after  they 
wither  and  fall,  the  collected  nitrogenous 
matter  within  them  serves  to  enrich  the  soil, 
like  ordinary  manures. 

There  is  a  short  and  unsatisfactory  notice 
in  the  Linnwan  Society  Transactions  (vol. 
xviii  p.  429)  of  another  genus  in  the  family 
Sarraceniacew,  the  Heliamp/wra.  The  tube 
of  this  plant  is  in  its  internal  structure  like 
the  Sarracenia ;  it  has  never,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  studied  functionally.  The  chief 
interest  which  attaches  to  it,  is  the  fact  that 
it  supplies  to  the  eye  at  once  the  link  which 
makes  clear  the  morphology  of  the  modified 
leaf.  Botanists  tell  us  that  tubes  of  the 
pitcher-plants  are  metamorphosed  petioles, 
bearing  upon  their  tips  leaves,  which  are  the 
lids.  To  the  uninitiated  this  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory ;  we  want  to  know 
just  how  they  know  this,  whether  it  is  a 
fact  reached  after  close  and  careful  study,  or 
merely  a  guess.  When,  however,  we  find  a 
form  like  tliat  of  Heliamphora,  our  faith  is 
wonderfully  assisted,  and  we  begin  to  think 
that  botanists  are  remarkably  good  guessers. 
Here  we  see  a  broad  winged  petiole,  or  foot- 
stalk, with  its  lateral  portions  curved  round 
till  they  meet  and  form  a  tube,  and  with 
the  extreme  edges  turned  back  again,  making 
the  longitudinal  exterior  wings  or  honey- 
path.  From  the  tip  of  the  petiole  springs 
upright  a  small,  deeply  concave  leaf,  which 
suggests  the  lid  of  the  Sarracenia-pitcher, 
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or  the  still  more  remarkable  hood  of  the 
Darlingtonia,  the  last  insectivorous  plant  of 
which  we  shall  speak.  The  Heliamphora, 
like  Darlingtonia,  might  be  called  an  "  in- 
significant geographical  outlier"  of  the 
Sarracenia  family,  for  only  one  species  has 
yet  been  found,  and  that  in  British  Guiana, 
at  a  heiglit  of  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level. 

The  Darlingtonia  Caltfomica  is   found 
in  an  equally  remote  locality  :  it  grows  in 
the  spongy  sphagnum  bogs  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  at  a  height  of  from  five  thousand 
to  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;   "in  the  northern  mountains  of 
California,"  Mr.  Canby  tells  us,  "beneath 
the  snows  of  Mount  Shasta."    The  Sarra- 
cenias,  we  have  seen,  are  found  only  upon 
the  Atlantic  slope  of  North  America,  with 
the  exception  of  one  species,  which,  on  the 
authority  of   Mr.  Canby,  is  found  as  far 
west  as  Michigan.     The  Darlingtonia  was 
first  discovered  by  Dr.  Brackenridge,  of  the 
Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  in  the  year 
1842;   but  the  description  of  it  was  not 
considered  accurate  enough  for  publication 
until  several  years  later.  The  first  published 
description  is  to  be  found  in  the  Smithsonian 
Contributions  for  the  year  1854.    The  plant, 
Mr.  Canby  tells  us,  has  not,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  been  cultivated  with  even  moderate 
success.    A  few  months  ago  there  was  a  fine 
specimen  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  at   Washington,   but  a 
visit  there  a  few  days  ago,  for  the  purpose 
of    examining    it,   educed   only  the  dis- 
couraging information  that  it  was  dead. 

The  tubes  of  Darlingtonia,  though  like 
those  of  Sarracenia  in  some  respects,  show  a 
marked  difference  in  others.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant,  like  those  of  Sarracenia,  are 
radical — ^that  is,  they  spring  directly  from 
the  ground.  Every  description  and  figure  of 
the  plant  which  we  have  been  able  to  find, 
shows  all  the  leaves  to  be  pitcher-shaped. 


a  turn.     On  a  single  plant  all  the  pitchers 
are  twisted  in  one  direction ;  but  some  plsuits 
show  a  uniform  twist  of  all  the  leaves  to  the 
right,  and  others  of  all  to  the  left.    Instead 
of  a  lid  like  that  of  Sarracenia,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tubular  petiole  itself  curvea 
over,  forming  a  dome  which  arches  over  the 
cavity  of  the  pitcher,  and  so  much  beyond  it 
that  the  apex  of  the  dome  stands  above  the 
inner  wall  of  the  tube.     It  continues  to 
curve  around  and  inward  till  only  a  small 
orifice  is  left  between  the  lower  edges  of  the 
curved  dome  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  tube. 
From  this  point,  the  upper  edge  of  the  orifice, 
springs  the  leaf.     It  is  narrow  at  its  junction 
with  the  petiole,  but  diverges  rapidly,  and 
soon  bifurcates  into  two  long,  pointed  wings. 
This  appendage  hangs  downward,  partiallj 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  tube.     The  tube 
itself  is  of  a  green  colour,  which  gradaallj 
melts  into  a  yellowish  tint  as  the  arche*i 
hood  is  reached.    Examined  closely,  it  is 
found  that  the  change  of  colour  is  due  to  the 
presence,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pitcher 
which  forms  its  dome,  of  large  numbers  of 
translucent  yellowish  spots,  l)ring  between 
the  green  veins  of  the  petiole,  just  as  we  have 
already  foimd  the  white  diaphanous  spots  on 
Sarracenia  lying  amid  the   purple   veins. 
The  wings  which  flare  out  from  the  mouth 
of  the  orifice  are  brilliantly  coloured,  of  a  re<i 
tint ;  on  the  inner  surface  they  are  covered 
with  short,  stiff  bristles  pointing  toward  the 
orifice.     Down  the  outside  of  the  curred 
tube,  opposite  the  mid-rib,  is  a  longitudinal 
wing  like  that  in  Nepenthes  and  Sarracenia- 
Evidently  it  is  morphologically  the  doubliu;^ 
back  of  the  two  adjacent  edges  of  the  petiole. 
as  in  Heliamphora.    This  longitudinal  pro- 
jection does  not  probably  serve  as  a  lure. 
because,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  ade- 
quate  evidence  to  prove  that  it  posse^e- 
honey-glands,  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
insects  found  by  Prof.  Riley  in  the  tube  *R> 
flying  insects,  to  which  a  honey-path,  from 


Each  tube  is  twisted  upon  its  axis  about  half  the  ground  to  the  orifice,  would  be  useless. 
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lie  swallow-tailed  appendage,  however, 
gives  traces  of  honey,  and  the  vaulted  roof 
beneath  the  dome  has  distinctly  observed 
honey-glands.  This  appendage  is  in  every 
way  fitted  to  attract  the  peculiar  prey  of 
Darlingtonia,  and  to  decoy  them  into  the 
pitcher,  where  escape  is  next  to  impossible. 

The  pitchers  are  found,  like  those  of  the 
other  genera  belonging  to  this  family,  packed 
with  insect-remains,  which  are  covered  with 
a  clear  fluid  secreted  by  the  glands.  Descrip- 
tions of  new  and  strange  forms,  with  which  no 
analogy  can  be  found,  are  very  puzzling ;  we 
will  therefore  riskatedious  repetition,in  order 
to  make  clear  the  form  and  mode  of  capture 
of  the  Darlingtonia  pitchers.  Mr.  Lemmon, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Canby,  says : — "The  plant, 
I  assure  you,  is  a  fly-trap  of  the  most  success- 
ful kind  The  petioles  are  often  thirty  inches 
high,  inflated  and  growing  larger  at  the  apex, 
where  they  swell  into  a  thin,  bladdery,  trans- 
parent hood,  projecting  out  over  the  wing  of 
the  petiole,  and  pierced  by  a  round  orifice 
beneath,  and  the  true  leaf  pendant,  like  a 
swallow's  tail,  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
hood.  Within  this  hood  is  secreted  a  sac- 
charine fluid,  which  is  very  attractive  to 
insects.  The  inner  side  of  the  inflated  petiole 
is  clothed  with  long,  stiff  hairs,  pointing 
downwards.  Several  inches  of  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  are  filled  with  a  clear  fluid  (secreted 
by  the  leaves,  it  must  be),  and  I  have  always 
found  any  leaf  of  age  to  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  injects  or  their  remains  in  it. 
While  bringing  home  plants  in  my  buggy  to 
8ee  if  I  could  cultivate  them,  the  *  Jack 
Hornets '  crowded  into  them  so  that  I  had 
often  to  slit  the  leaves  with  a  knife,  or  turn 
them  over,  to  let  those  escape  that  were 
above  the  water."  (Proc.  Am.  Asso.  p.  68.) 
Like  the  Sarracenia,  the  odour  of  this  plant 
is  very  offensive. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  Darlingtonia, 
Hooker  tells  us,  is,  that  it  shows  in  its  own 
person  a  curious  combination  of  the  two 
pitcher-forms  found  in  the  different  species 


of  Sarracenia.  In  its  infant  form,  he  says, 
"  it  has  narrow,  twisted,  trumpet-shaped 
pitchers,  with  very  oblique  open  mouths,  the 
dorsal  tip  of  which  is  drawn  out  into  a  long, 
slender,  arching  scarlet  hood  that  hardly 
closes  the  mouth."  (Rep.  Brit.  Asso.  p.  111.) 
The  slight  twist  in  the  tube  causes  them  to 
turn  in  every  direction  ;  these  capture  only 
very  small  insects,  and  correspond  to  the 
tubes  in  the  first  class  of  Sarracenia.  Before 
maturing,  however,  the  plant  bears  much 
larger  sub-erect  pitchers,  also  twisted,  with 
the  lip  produced  into  a  large  inflated  hood — 
and  so  on,  giving  a  full  description  of  the 
tube,  which  has  already  been  given  here ; 
these,  he  says,  correspond  with  the  pitchers 
in  the  last-mentioned  species  of  Sarracenia. 
The  flower  of  the  Darlingtonia  is  solitary, 
growing  upon  a  tall  stem,  having  a  general,, 
external  look,  in  the  uncoloured  plates,  like 
a  double  daffodil,  and  growing  to  a  height  of 
three  or  four  feet.  There  are  five  long  over- 
hanging green  sepals,  and  five  brightly 
coloured  petals,  each  of  which  has  a  notch 
upon  either  side.  In  the  centre  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  stamens  hangs  the  ovary, 
which  is  bell-shaped;  occupying  the  position 
of  clapper  to  this  bell,  is  the  style,  which 
parts  into  five  curved  stigmatic  surfaces. 
From  the  relative  position  of  the  stigmas 
and  anthers  of  the  floWer,  it  cannot  be  self- 
fertilizing  ;  the  pollen  developed  in  the 
stamens  could  not  possibly  fall  upon  its  own 
stigmatic  surfaces,  and  fertilization  by  insect 
agency  is  therefore  necessary.  The  following 
quotation  from  Hooker  suggests  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  floral  and  foliar  arrange- 
ments of  this  curious  plant : — "  Looking  at 
a  flowering  specimen  of  Darlingtonia,"  he 
says,  ''  I  was  struck  with  a  remarkable 
analogy  between  the  arrangements  and 
colouring  of  the  parts  of  the  leaf  and  of  the 
flower.  The  petals  are  as  highly  coloured 
as  the  flap  of  the  pitcher,  and  between  each 
pair  of  petals  is  a  hole  (formed  by  a  notch 
in  the  opposite  margins  of  each)  leading  to 
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the  stamens  and  stigma.  Turning  to  the 
pitcher,  the  relation  of  its  flap  to  its 
entrance  is  somewhat  similar.  Now,  we 
know  that  coloured  petals  are  especially 
attractive  organs,  and  that  the  object  of 
their  colour  is  to  bring  insects  to  feed  on 
their  pollen  or  nectar,  and,  in  this  case,  by 
means  of  the  hole  to  fertilize  the  flower ; 
that  the  object  of  the  flap  and  its  sugar  is 
also  to  attract  insects,  but  with  a  very 
different  r&sult,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is 
hence  conceivable  that  this  marvellous  plant 
lures  insects  to  its  flowers  for  one  object, 
and  feeds  them  while  it  uses  them  to  ferti- 
lize itself;  and  that  when  this  is  accom- 
plished, some  of  its  benefactors  are  thereafter 
lured  to  its  pitchers,  for  the  sake  of  feeding 
itself."    (Rep.  Brit.  Asso.  p.  111.) 

Wonderful  and  interesting  as  these  plants 
in  themselves  are,  possessing,  as  they  do, 
the  most  varied  and  delicate  and  ingenious 
contrivances  for  the  capture  of  their  prey, 
and  the  most  complex  organs  for  digesting 
it ;  yet  they  derive  their  chief  interest  from 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  other 
organisms.  They  seem  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  two  great  organic  kingdoms 
of  Nature.  Belonging  truly  to  the  vege- 
table world,  they  are  yet  in  many  points 
allied  to  the  animal  creation.  Each  new 
fact,  or  class  of  facts,  which  is  added  to  the 


scanty  sum  of  human  knowledge,  possesses 
an  intrinsic  worth  which  justifies  the  search 
for  it;  but  besides  this,  it  has  been  the 
incentive  and  the  reward  of  that  intellectual 
striving  which  is  in  itself  so  good  and  noble 
a  thing. 

Beyond  all  this,  every  fragment  of  truth 
has  another  and  an  added  value ;  it  is  one 
of  the  stones  needed  for  the  uprearingof 
that  mighty  temple  which,  in  its  unfinished 
state,  may  be,  perhaps,  the  abode  of  the 
moles  and  the  bats,  but  which  in  its  com- 
pleteness shall  be  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
our  God.  Each  new  physical  fact  adds 
another  note  to  the  grand  choral  symphony 
of  praise  in  which  the  works  of  God  are  for 
ever  sounding  forth  the  glory  of  their 
Creator.  The  old  Pythagorean  fable  of  the 
"  harmony  of  the  spheres,"  which  only  the 
ears  of  their  master  could  hear,  shadows 
forth  a  divine  truth,  but  shadows  it  forth 
faintly  and  partially.  The  old  exclu^ve 
philosophies,  thank  God!  have  passed  away; 
it  is  not  the  Master  alone  who  hears  the 
divine  truth,  but  all  who  are  his.  The  ears 
which  shall  hear  the  full  chorus  when — 

"  Earth,  with  her  thonnuid  voices,  praises  CSod,** 

are  not  alone  those  of  the  wise  and  the 
mighty,  but  those  which  have  been  purified 
from  their  earthliness  by  the  touch  of  our 
loving  Lord. 
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Translated  firozn  the  Gtorman  of  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsoh,  by  Jessie  Young. 


"  Sweet  it  was,  when  here  below 
Jesos  liTed,  and  field  and  plain 
Travened  with  his  lowly  train, 
While  with  balm  for  every  woe 
Fell  his  words  like  soft  spring  rain." — 

Schejikendoff, 

IRE,  between  Cana  of  Galilee  and 
Eefr  Eenna,  will  we  remain  a  little 
space,  here  will  we  await  His  arri- 
val. We  will  take  our  station  on  this  path 
between  the  fields  gay  with  corn-flowers,  for 
He  must  needs  pass  along  this  way,  in  order 
to  cross  the  plains  and  valleys  and  blooming 
meadows  which  lie  between  Tiberias  and 
that  Lake  of  Gennesareth  which  He  has 
already  so  often  visited.  But  are  we  certain 
to  recognize  Him  ?  Nay,  how  should  we  fail 
to  do  80,  when  the  voice  of  the  Shulamite 
reaches  us  across  a  thousand  years,  ex- 
claiming "  My  Beloved  is  white  and  ruddy, 

theCHIEFBST  AMONG  TEN  THOUSAND,  "f 

*  In  Farrars  Life  of  Chritt,  vol  L  page  308,  the 
following  footnote  appears  :  "  The  general  idea  of 
tlua  chapter,  and  many  of  its  details,  were  suggested 
to  me  by  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  interesting 
little  tract  of  Dr.  F.  Delitzsch,  caUed  Stket  Wdchein 
^tnsck.  £in  Geschichtsgemalde  Leipzig,  1869.) 
Some  may  perhaps  consider  that  both  Dr.  Delitzsch 
uid  I  have  given  too  much  scope  to  the  imagination  ; 
^  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  references  to 
^y  tradition,  they  wiU  scarcely  find  an  incident,  or 
€Ten  an  expression,  which  is  not  sanctioned  by 
notices  in  the  Evangelists."  At  the  request  of 
several  correspondents  as  weU  as  for  its  own  beauty 
^'e  give  a  translation  of  the  tract  Dr.  Farrar  refers 
to.-Editor  of  r.Q. 

t  Where  the  Shulamite  calls  her  Beloved  "  white 
and  ruddy,"  old  writers  see  an  allusion,  in  the  white 
to  Christ's  spotless  purity,  and  in  the  ruddy  to  His 
bleeding  wounds. — ^But    Solomon  is  not  a  type  of 


What  a  fair  country  is  this  Galilee  1 

No  wonder  the  Romans  described  it  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  lands.^  But  what  is 
all  this  external  loveliness  in  comparison 
with  the  beauty  of  a  soul  in  which  the 
divinity  is  mirrored,  and  what  is  all  the  glory 
of  this  world  to  the  heavenly  world  of  love, 
made  known  by  Him  from  the  mountain- 
pulpit  of  Hittin.* 

My  heart  is  ready  to  burst  with  joy  that  I 
am  found  worthy  to  look  upon  Him.  Would 
that  He  would  come  !  Oh  God,  make  mine 
eyes  clear  to  see  Him  distinctly,  and  to 
describe  Him  plainly  ajs  He  is,  without 
adding  to,  or  taking  from,  the  truth. 

Behold!  a  crowd  approaches — ^a  mass  of 
human  beings,  some  old,  some  young,  but 
the  majority  of  them  poor ;  some  are  lame, 
some  are  maimed  in  various  ways,  and 
amongst  the  number  are  many  blind  per- 
sons, who  have  to  be  dragged  along  over 
stock  and  stone.    Each  one  of  this  motley 

Christ  in  His  humiliation,  but  in  His  glorification. 
White  and  ruddy  are  to  the  Shulamite,  whose  own 
complexion  is  embrowned  by  the  Sun,  a  great  beauty. 
Even  in  the  present  day,  the  Bedaween  women  are 
termed  "  the  black,"  and  Arab  females  resident  in 
cities  "  the  white,"  "  Haw&rt&th." 

*  Kurun  Hattin  (the  Horns  of  Hattin)  is  the  name 
of  the  saddle-shaped  mountain  with  two  peaks,  one 
higher  on  the  eastern,  and  the  other  on  the  western 
side,  which  is  frequently  caUed  "The  Mount  of 
Beatitudes'*  and  is  always  identified  in  Latin  tra- 
ditions with  the  scene  of  Our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  exact  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic 
name  approaches  rather  to  HiUin  than  HaUin,  The 
fertility  and  beauty  of  the  shores  at  the  head  of  the 
Lake  give  colour  to  the  derivation  of  its  name 
from  "  The  Princes' Garden." 
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and  miserable  crowd  is  urged  by  one  wish, 
that  of  outrunning  the  others.    The  ivhole 
village  of  Rimmon,  which  lies  between  Cana 
and  Eenna,  is  in  motion,*  every  inhabitant 
appears  to  have  turned  out,  and  the  crowd 
formed  by  the  eager  residents  who  have 
thus  forsaken  their  homes,  is  swollen  by  the 
dwellers  in  all  the  country  side.    The  words, 
"  Go  to  Eenna,  to  Kenna !  that  is  where 
He  will  next  halt!"  are  a  signal  for  a  violent 
rush  forward.    In  eager  pursuit,  scarce  think- 
ing whither  they  go,  the  crowd  press  forward 
on  all  sides.   An  old  man,  leaning  on  crutches, 
falls  down   exhausted   upon    the    ground. 
"  Forwards !  forwards !"  cries  a  female  voice, 
"He  is  a  Baaln^s,"  (miracle-worker)   "of 
whom  the  world  has  never  seen  the  like,"  says 
one.    "Nay,  He  is  more  than  that"  says 
another,  "  Malca  Meschlcha  !    Malca  Mes- 
chlcha  !"  ("King  Messias")  chimes  in  a  third. 
Tame  !  tame!"  ("Unclean!  unclean  !")  rises 
from  the  hoarse  throat  of  many  an  unhappy 
leper,   intent   only  on  the   healing   of  his 
own  dire  disease. 

The  cause  of  all  this  excitement  is,  after 
all,  merely  curiosity  and  self-interest  and  the 
superficial  sort  of  enthusiasm  commonly  felt 
by  the  vulgar  for  any  very  remarkable  person. 
Is  this  what  is  to  usher  in  the  approach  of 
the  long-expected  One?  The  impression 
made  on  one's  mind  by  the  idea  is  a.  re- 
pulsive one. 

But,  lo !  an  unusual  and  remarkable-look- 
ing company  of  men  and  women  are  now 
beginning  to  appear  in  sight  on  the  summit 
of  yonder  gentle  declivity.  Four  persons 
come  first  in  view,  their  step  is  tolerably 
rapid,  but  ever  and  anon  their  glances  are 
turned  back  instead  of  forward.  These  four 
are  followed  by  five  others,  two  on  each  side 
of  a  central  figure,  on  whom  their  eyes  con- 

*  Imagining  onr  Lord  to  be  coming  from  Cana  of 
Galilee,  the  Rcene  of  His  first  miracle,  by  Kefr  Kenna, 
across  Lubigje  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  Tiberias, 
on  His  way  to  the  Lake  of  Grennesareth,  He  would 
necessarily  pass  Bimmon,  now  called  Kumm&ne 


tinually  rest  with  .an  expression  of  reverence 
amounting  to  adoration,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  press  upon  Him  with  such  tender 
clinging  that  they  scarcely  leave  Him  room 
for  free  movement  of  His  limbs  in  tbt 
narrow  pathway.    Four  others  follow  at  the 
heels  of  these  five.    Three  out  of  the  groap 
are  evidently  straining  their  ears  to  catch 
every  word  which  may  drop  firom  the  lips  of 
Him  who  forms  their  centre.    The  fourth, 
who  carries  a  kind  of  bag  under  hi^  aim, 
appears  less  attentive  to  what  is  passing 
around    him    than    absorbed    in   his  ovn 
thoughts.     This  singular  procession,  how- 
ever, is  followed  by  many  smaller  groups 
and  isolated  individuals — too  numerous,  in- 
deed, to  be  counted,  and  all  evidently  jealoos 
of  losing  a  single  word  firom  those  lips,  and 
eager  to  obtain  the  nearest  potjsible  place  to 
Him  on  whom  they  are  all  intent,  eyeu  the 
place  where  they  are  least  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  noises  of  the  crowd.    The 
whole  cavalcade  is  closed  by  a  small  com- 
pany of  women,*  three  walking  together, 
followed  by  two  others,  and   all  of  them 
veiled,  each  speaking  to  the  others  in  familiar 
confidential  conversation,  yet  each  turning 
her  eyes  in  one  direction,  even  towards  Him 
who  is  evidently  the   lodestar  the  Mrhole 
company  of  men  and  women  are  following. 
Our  eyes,  too,  are  rivetted  upon  Him  who  y 
the  centre  and  moving  spirit  of  the  whole 
assembly. 

He  is  not  arrayed  in  silk  and  fine  linen, 
lilce  those  that  are  in  kings'  houses,  nor 
does  He  wear  the  long  robe  of  the  Pharisee. 
On  his  head  is  a  white  sudar,-J-  fastenel 
under  the  chin  with  a  string,  and  hanging 

*  Mary  Megdalene,  Maiy  the  Mother  of  James  asJ 
Joses,  Salome,  Susannah,  and  Joamm. 

t  Those  artists  who  represent  our  Lord  barehcudcd 
labour  under  a  mistake.  It  was  forbidden  to  pnj 
with  head  uncovered,  and  the  priests  in  the  Temph 
were  always  required  to  keep  theirs  covered.  It  gre* 
consequently  to  be  considered  not  only  unbeoomuLT 
but  almost  indecorous  to  go  with  no  coveriB^  on  tbt 
\head. 
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down  over  His  shoulders,  and  over  His 
tunic,  a  garment  coTering  the  whole  person, 
down  to  the  hands  and  feet,  has  been  thrown 
a  blue  talllth,*  with  the  prescribed  blue 
aod  white  thread  tassels  at  the  four  ends, 
so  closely  folded  and  held  together  that  the 
grey  nnder-garment  with  its  red  stripes  is 
scarcely  visible,  while  the  feet  shod,  not 
mth  shoes,  but  with  8andals,f  are  but  rarely 
seen.    The  costume  is  neat  and  dignified 


pearing  yet  more  so,  even  under  His  white 
sudar,  on  account  of  His  pallor  and  the 
absence  of  all  hues  of  health.  His  features 
are  not  of  the  pure  Hebrew  cast,  but  rather 
a  combination  of  the  Jewish  and  Grecian 
types.  It  is  a  regularly-formed  face,  sweet 
and  gracious,  but  inspiring  reverence  not 
less  than  love  and  confidence.  The  eyes 
are  bright,*  but  their  brilliance  is  tempered 
with  a  sweet,  mournful  tenderness,  and  their 


but  not  in  any  way  showy  or  striking.    But  j  otherwise  too  dazzling  beams  seem  to  reach  us 

through  a  mist  of  tears.    He  stoops  a  little, 
but  His  movements  are  neither  awkward,  like 
those  of  many  of  the  Rabbins,  nor  rough, 
like  those  of  the  peasants  about  Him,  but 
full  of  natural  dignity  and  grace,  like  those 
of  a  king  who  cannot  be  disguised  though 
attired  in  the  garb  of  a  poor  man.     Such  is 
Jesus.    Yes,  thus  is  He  presented  to  our 
gaze  by  evangelist,  prophet,  and  apostle. 
And  in  truth,  who  has  not  often  experienced 
what  it  is  to  be  in  the  company  of  some  one 
who  at  first  strikes  you  as  insignificant- 
looking,  plain,  and  unattractive,  but  who, 
when  you  have  grown  to  know  him  better, 
produces  on  you  an  impression  totally  the 
reverse?    The  nobility  within  makes  itself 
visible  even  through  the  homely  exterior — 
his  eyes  appear  to  you  as  the  mirrors  of  a 
soul  that  is  in  covenant-relation  with  God, 
and  his  whole  form  grows  transfigured  in 

*  The  traditional  idea  of  the  Saviour's  appearance, 
though  not  founded  on  any  direct  hiBtorical  eTidence, 
yet  springs  from  a  correct  sentiment,  namely,  that 
the  Kedeemer  of  aU  men  could  scarcely  have  been  a 
representative  of  any  one  exclusive  national  type. 
The  early  representations  of  Him,  such  as  the  one  in 
the  Cimeterio  Pontiano  of  the  Boman  Catacombs, 
and  the  one  said  to  have  been  painted  for  Abgarus 
King  of  Edessa,  have  a  Grecian  profile.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  He  was  more  than  a  Babbi,  that 
He  was  a  Teacher  sent  from  God  to  all  mankind 
nay,  that  He  was  par  excdUnce,  the  Son  of 
Man.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not  disposed  to 
lay  much  weight  on  the  remark  of  Schwarz,  that 
Nazareth  being  in  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,"  its 
inhabitants  were  of  a  mixed  Jewish  and  Grecian 
type.  ,(See  Dickinson's  Theological  Quarterli/,  vol.  1, 
p.  315.) 


now  let  us  approach  a  little  nearer,  so  as  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  much-honoured 
Teacher  and  Leader  Himself. 

He  is  a  man  of  middle  height,  and  youth 
has  in  Him  not  yet  given  place  to  age,  the 
youthful  purity  and  sweetness  of  His  face 
being  as  a  rose,  yet  not  a  red  hut  a  white 
one,  blended  as  it  is  with  the  decision  and 
maturity  of  manhood.  His  complexion  is 
fairer  than  that  of  those  around  Him,  His 
( ')mpaDions,  and  the  multitude  ahout  Him 
being  bronzed,  like  most  Orientals.^ 

His  skin,  on  the  contrary,  is  white,  ap- 

*  We  cannot,  of  conrse,  absolutely  affirm  that  we 
i^  correct  as  to  the  colours  usually  worn  by  Our 
I.«rd,  bat  that  Hi«  Tallith  was  not  generally  white 
^y  be  inferred  from  Matt.  xvii.  2. ;  and  that  it  was 
^^t  r(df  like  the  garment  of  the  Conqueror  described 
^  ]mah  Ixiii.  2,  we  may  judge  from  the  declaration 
'-l^t  He  had  not  come  into  the  world  to  condemn, 
l)Qt  to  save  it.  At  the  same  time  we  have  reason  to 
^^o^e  that  Our  Lord's  attire  contained  the  three 
f^in^  colours,  blue,  white,  and  scarlet;  red  would 
tWefore  be  introduced,  though  sparingly.  His 
!«Tfect  obedience  to  the  law  induces  one  to  believe 
^t  He  must  have  worn  the  fringes  prescribed  by 
HoKs,  though  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  See 
^'ombcre  xv.  3S. 

^  That  He  wore  sandals  fastened  with  straps  or 
,tiionga  instead  of  shoes  of  fine  leather,  we  may  infer 
ife'm  Matthew  x.  10  ;  Mark  i.  7  ;  vi.  9.  Compare 
^Actixii.  8. 

,  *  Rabbi  Ishmael  8a3r8  in  Negaim  p.  1,  "  The 
(3uldreD  of  Israel  are  as  the  wood  of  the  box-tree, 
Ui  black  and  not  white,  but  of  an  intermediate 
t/'  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  remains,  the  Egyp- 
«  are  represented  red,  the  negroes  hlael;  and 
inhabitants  of  Canaan  and  Syria  of  a  lightish- 
wn  hue. 
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your  sight  into  the  translucent  vehicle  of  a 
spirit  so  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
nothing  impure  or  defiling  could  endure  its 
presence.  So  must  it  have  been  with  Jesus. 
It  is  probable  that  no  one  who  saw  Him  for  the 
first  time  noticed  anything  very  remarkable 
either  in  His  form  or  features.  There  was 
neither  stateliness  of  figure  nor  unusual 
beauty.  But  those  who  had  the  divine  hap- 
piness of  becoming  intimate  with  Him  soon 
saw  the  royal  glance  shine  out  from  eye  and 
brow,  and  felt  ere  long  compelled  to  say, 
in  the  words  of  "  the  song  for  the  sons  of 
Eorah/'  ''  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children 
of  men"  ;  and  to  add,  in  the  rapturous  lan- 
guage of  John,  "  And  we  beheld  His  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

And  who,  too,  has  not  occasionally  met 
one  on  whose  countenance  suffering  has  left 
such  a  visible  imprint,  in  careworn  brow, 
and  face  marred  with  lines,  and  eyes  that 
have  lost  all  their  brightness,  that  he  has 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  "Surely  it  must 
have  been  merited  suffering  that  brought 
about  all  this"  ;  and  then  has  discovered  so 
much  divine  patience  and  submission  to  the 
cross,  and  trust  in  the  Father,  even  when 
He  smites,  in  this  child  of  sorrow,  that  he 
has  grown  to  see  God's  hand-writing  in  every 
line  on  the  brow,  and  the  grey  of  a  glorious 
dawn  in  every  glance  of  sadness,  and  the 
dew-drops  that  mirror  heaven  in  every  tear. 
So  was  it  with  Jesus.  He  who  only  took  a 
superficial  glance  at  Him,  and  who  merely 
saw  in  Him  ''  the  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief,"  felt  repelled  by  the 
traces  of  terrible  soul-conflict  he  beheld  in 
Him,  and  "hid  as  it  were  his  face  from 
Him,"  esteeming  Him  "to  be  smitten, 
stricken  of  God,  and  afiElicted."  But  those 
who  came  to  know  Him  better,  and  who  had 
been  taught  the  awful  mystery  of  His  having 
taken  all  the  sorrows  and  sins  of  His  people 
upon  His  heart  and  conscience,  and  who 
knew  also  that  "the  zeal  of  God's  house" 


had  consumed  His  firame  as  with  a  feTei,— 
they,  and  such  as  they,  felt  and  ever  feel 
constrained  to  yield  Him  in  return  such  a 
love  as  would  impel  them  to  any  sacrifice, 
while  in  the  words  of  repentant  Israel  they 
exclaim,  "  The  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  Him,  and  with  His  stripes  we  are 
healed"  ;  echoing,  too,  the  acknowledgment 
of  John  the  Baptist,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  voTli" 
Yes,  thus,  0  Saviour,  was  it  with  those  who 
were  permitted  the  joy  of  beholding  Thee 
when  here  upon  earth.     Now  Thou  art  no 
longer  subjected  to  the  conditions  of  thb 
our  transitory  existence,  for  Thou  art  ei- 
alted  far  above  the  highest  heavens,  but  yet 
Thy  humiliation  has  an  everlasting  exis- 
tence in  the  Word  which  testifies  of  Thee ; 
and  inasmuch  as  we  read  with  rapture  of 
how  Stephen  saw  Thee  when  his  eyes  weie 
failing  in  death,  amid  the  stones  of  hi^ 
enemies ;  and  how  Paul  beheld  Thee  when 
Thou  didst  appear  to  him  before  Damascns. 
smiting  down  to  the  earth  the  breather  uf 
threats  against  Thy  people:  and  how  Thou 
didst  manifest  Thyself  to  John  in  Patmo^ 
as  the  Lord  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
with  the  seven  stars  in  Thy  hand,  and  walk- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks; so  do  we  read  with  a  sacred  and 
reverential  curiosity  how  Thou  didst,  wha 
here  upon  earth,  walk  up  and  down  the  lauvl 
of  Israel,  abiding  now  on  this,  now  on  tbt 
side  of  Jordan's  storied  waters.    And  ^e 
feel  it  impossible  to  resist  the  desire  which 
possesses  us  to  unite  in  one  picture  the 
scattered  fragments  of  Thy  portrait  skeu^heJ 
out  for  us  in  prophecy  and  exhibited  more 
clearly  in  the  Gospel  narrative.    We  loni: 
to  have  brought  before  us  as  a  living  reality 
that  sacred  humanity  into  which,  from  the 
intensity  of  Thy  S3rmpathy  with  Thy  people 
and  with  all  humankind.  Thou  didst  desceoil 
with  Thy  disciples  upon  the  Mount  of  Bea- 
titudes. We  hang  upon  Thy  lips  firom  whcnw 
issued  the  words  of  life  :  with  Simon  Peter 
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we  fall  down  before  Thy  knees ;  with  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner  we  kiss  thy  feet ; 
with  the  long-diseased  sufferer  we  seize  the 
bolder  of  Thy  garment ;  we  see  thy  hands 
stretched  out  once  again  towards  Thy  dis- 
ciples, as  when  thou  didst  say  ''  Behold  My 
mother  and  My  brethren ;"  we  gaze  with 
them  into  the  depths  of  Thy  krge  eyes  as 
Thou  didst  lift  them  up  to  heaven  ;  and  we 
deem  that  Mary  blessed,  who  was  honoured 
bj  being  counted  worthy  to  pour  the  precious 
ointment  upon  Thy  head.  Thou  art  the 
%otten  of  God  and  of  royal  race,  and  yet, 
oat  of  love  to  us.  Thou  didst  consent  to  be 
a  Man  of  Sorrows  and  the  poorest  of  the 
poor.  Oh  Son  of  God  !  Oh  Son  of  the  King ! 
make  yet  clearer  to  us  this  picture  of  Thy 
poverty  which  has  become  our  riches,  this 
picture  of  Thy  sufferings  which  have  become 
our  salvation  ;  yes,  make  them  yet  clearer 
to  US  through  Thy  Spirit  bringing  all  things 
to  our  remembrance  and  that  leading  into 
all  truth  which  Thou  hast  promised  to  Thy 
disciples.  Nor  do  we  err  in  putting  up  such 
a  prayer.  Those  words  of  St.  Paul,  "Where- 
fore henceforth  know  we  no  man  after  the 
flesh ;  yea,  though  we  have  known  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we 
Him  no  more/'  present,  rightly  understood, 
no  opposition  to  this  desire  of  ours  for  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  humanity  of  our  Lord. 
Forthe  Apostle's  meaning  here  is  that  the 
Christian  faith  with  the  duties  it  enjoins 
upon  us  is  not  to  be  determined  and  judged 
of  after  the  national  life,  subject  to  the 
Mosaic  laws,  led  by  Christ  while  here  below, 
but  according  to  the  spiritual  life  raised  far 
above  all  the  conditions  and  accidents  of  our 
earthly  existence,  which  He  is  now  living  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  It  is  not,  however, 
thereby  to  be  understood  that  we  are  wrong 
in  wishing  to  obtain  a  distinct  and  vivid  re- 
presentation before  our  mind's  eye  of  what 
the  Lord  was  like  during  the  period  ,of  His 
M)joum  here  below.    It  is,  indeed,  by  no 

means  an  easy  task  to  weave  together  into 
2  E 


one  h(»nogeneous  pattern,  to  unite  into  one 
picture,  the  various  scattered  glimpses  and 
features  which  we  obtain  by  means  of  both 
Old  and  New  Testaments  of  the  Incarnate 
Son ;  for  there  will  ever  remain,  when  we 
contemplate  and  endeavour  to  comprehend 
this  unique  and  mysterious  personality,  so 
much  that  we  are  unable  to  fathom,  grasp, 
or  even  approach ;  that  it  is  difficult  indeed 
to  tear  aside  the  veil  of  mystery,  and  em- 
body in  words  the  stray  hints  that  Scripture 
gives  us  as  to  the  true  human  side  of  the 
nature  of  Jesus.  But  as  far  as  may  be  done 
we  are  not  only  justified  in  making  the 
attempt,  but  in  duty  bound  so  to  do.  The 
painter,  the  historian,  the  poet,  as  well  as 
the  divine,  may  legitimately  use  every  effort 
to  bring  this  sublime  conception  closely  and 
clearly  before  us,  provided  always  it  be  done 
in  a  spirit  of  love  and  reverence,  without 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  it  would  be  pro- 
fanity to  handle  a  subject  so  delicate,  so 
Divine. 

Messiah's  image  is  the  image  of  a  king. 
But  since  the  time  when  David,  a  type  of 
his  infinitely  greater  descendant,  rising,  as 
he  did,  through  ignominy  and  persecution  to 
a  throne,  wrote  his  prophetic  psalms,  there 
has  ever  been  a  distinction  in  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  between  the  glorious  reward  and 
the  preceding  sufferings,  or,  to  use  the 
language  of  dogmatic  theology,  between  His 
humiliation  and  His  glorification.  The 
kingly  majesty  breaks  through  the  "Ecce 
Homo  "  image  like  the  blood-red  clouds  of 
morning.  He  is  sick  and  poor,  and  falls  a 
victim  to  a  cruel  and  shameful  death. 

It  is  not  easy  to  picture  our  Divine  Lord 
as  having  been,  while  here  upon  earth, 
subject  to  bodily  sickness.  And  in  point  of 
fact  the  New  Testament  narrative  represents 
Him  always  as  the  wonderfal  Healer  of 
diseases  and  never  as  Himself  sick.  We  are 
never  told  (and  it  appears  highly  improbable) 
that  during  that  brief  space  of  three  years 
allotted  for  His  public  ministry.  He  was 
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ever  laid  aside  by  any  definite  illness.     But 
we  cannot  doubt  that  everything  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal  to  which  our  own  frames 
are  subject  was  permitted  to  shake  and  dis- 
turb Hi$  frame,  for  was  He  not  in  every 
respect  like  unto  ourselves,  sin  only  ex- 
cepted?   "In  all  things  it  behoved  Him 
to  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren,  that  He 
might   be  a  merciful   and  faithful   High 
Priest :    that   in   that  He  Himself  hath 
Buffered  being  tempted,  He  might  be  able  to 
succour  them  that  are  tempted."    There 
needed  no  judicial  murder  to  slay  Him — 
there-  was  pain  sufficient  to  wear  Him  out, 
zeal  to  consume  Him,  exertion  to  over-tax 
Him,  sickness  to  lay  Him  low,  without  the 
Gross  of  Calvary  being  necessary  to  His 
death.      He  must   have   frequently  been 
wearied  out  and  exhausted,  as  any  man 
must  have  been  who  spent  whole  nights  in 
prayer,  denied  himself  the  briefest  interval 
of  rest,  and  devoted  every  eneigy  of  his 
soul  and  body  to  the  duties  of  his  high 
vocation.    He  was  sick  of  love — consumed 
by  the  fire  of  His  devotion  to  Gbd  and  man. 
He,  the  sinless,  the  spotlessly  pure,  had  no 
need  of  any  other  passion  to  consume  Him 
than  this,  which  was  "as  a  burning  fire  shut 
up  in  His  bones."    The  ardour  of  an  eternal 
Being's  affections,  when  brought  into  contact  I 
with  the  physical  weakness  of  a  mortal, 
became  too  intense  for  the  frail  human  tene- 
ment.    Probably  it  was  not  merely  His 
sufferings  upon  the  Gross  which   crushed 
Him  who  was  to  be  our  Bread  of  life  into 
the  bruised  "  Gom  of  wheat,"  which,  had  it 
not  fsJlen  into  the  ground  and  died,  would 
have  abided  alone,  but  which,  if  it  died, 
would  bring  forth  much  fruit.      Probably 
Ghrist's  delicate,  highly-organised  frame  was 
well  acquainted  with  phjrsical  suffering  in 
various  forms.    In  "  the  Golden  Passional," 
as  Polycarp  Lyser  terms  that  incomparable 
chapter,  the  53rd  of  Isaiah,  we  are  told 
that  "  He  was  frill  of  pain  and  sickness," 
that  "He  hath  borne  our  sicknesses  and 


carried  our  sorrows,"  and  that  "it  hath 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him  with  sick- 
ness."*   We  are  accustomed  to  read  these 
words  without  consideration,  and  to  pictuie 
the  Divine  Sufferer  with  the  physique  of  a 
stalwart  hero,  forgetting  that  He  humUed 
Himself  so  deeply  as  to  say,  "  I  am  a  worn 
and  no  man,"  and  that  the  voice  of  prophecy 
depicted  Him  as  One  capable  of  exactly 
sympathising  with  every  form  of  suffering  in 
that  human  kind  for  which  He  came  to  be 
the  Atonement.  The  ancient  fifynagogue  com- 
prehended these  prophecies  more  accunteiy 
than  we  ourselves  do.    The  Jews  of  old  re- 
cognized the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  and 
said  of  Him  that  links  of  iron  would  be 
fastened  round  His  neck — ^that  He  would  be 
crushed  to  the  earth,  that  God  would  heap  as 
it  were  mill-stones  upon  Him  in  the  burdens 
of  His  calling  and  the  pangs  He  must  endnie 
in  expiation  of  sin,  and  that  His  bodily  fiame 
would  wear  itself  out  in  tears  and  suffering. 
Their  traditions  go  so  fiu:  as  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Elijah,  when  questioned  by  Rabbi 
Joshua  Ben  Levi  as  to  how  Messiah  is  to  be 
known  when  He  comes,  the  following  answer : 
"  He  sits  at  the  gate  of  Rome  (the  kingdom 
of  this  world  which  oppresses  the  people  of 
God)  among  the  poor  and  the  sick,  healing 
and  binding  up  wounds." 

The  types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament also  represent  the  Expected  One  as  a 
poor  man.  The  same  being  who,  in  the 
40th  Psalm,  says  "  In  the  volume  of  the 
Book  it  is  written  of  Me,"  says  later  on  in 
the  same  Psalm,  "  I  am  poor  and  needy,  yet 
the  Lord  thinketh  upon  Me."  And  the 
same  king,  in  whom  Jerusalem,  tiie  daughter 
of  Zion,  was  to  rejoice,  who  is  called  is 
Zechariah  ix.  "just  and  having  salvatioD. 


*  Belitnch  has,  of  ooosse,  quofeed  these  piMg"^ 
from  Luther^s  Crerman  venioii,  iHiSdi  givM  ijoite  » 
different  flense  from  our  own.  Hie  ancteiit  SaUaa? 
were  led  by  ft  similir  mode  of  inteiptetelion  to  i>^^ 
that  the  Mefliiah  woold  be  tfflicted  with  Iqira^^' 
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is  yet,  on  tbe  other  hand, ''  lowly  and  riding 
npon  an  ass.''  On  an  ass,  and  not  upon  a 
war-horse.  "You  believe,"  said  Sapor, 
King  of  Peisia,  ironicaUy  to  the  Jewish 
teacher  Sainuel,  "that  your  Messiah  ¥nll 
come  riding  on  an  ass.  I  wotdd  rather  have 
a  dapple-grey  horse  kept  in  readiness  for 
Mm  in  my  stable."  And  that  by  the  Babbins 
tbis  riding  upon  an  ass  was  r^arded  as  a 
Tohmtaiy  self-humiliation  is  evident  from  a 
remark  in  an  ancient  Midrash,  which  says 
tbat  it  will  provoke  the  laughter  of  unbe- 
iiering  Israel  And  the  passage  in  the  5drd 
of  Isaiah,  "He  made  his  grave  with  the 
wicked  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death,"  is 
Qoderstood  by  them  to  signify  that  His  life 
tliroiigh  poverty,  indignities,  and  shame  wore 
(m  till  it  reached  the  climax  of  a  death  so 
painM  as  to  comprise  in  itself  many 
deaths,  after  which  His  glorification  would 
commence. 

TeSi  the  Lord  Jesus  was  poor  in  this  world's 
goods ;  we  read,  indeed,  that  He  was  received 
38  a  gaest  in  the  house  of  Matthew,  in 
G&lilee,  and  in  that  of  Simon  at  Bethany, 
aod  elsewhere ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
^I^K)8e  that  He  ate  and  drank  such  things 
«  were  set  before  him,  according  to  His  own 
^jQBction  to  His  disciples.  But  what  con- 
stitated  His  usual  diet  when  the  pressure  of 
B^  disciples  upon  Him  allowed  Him  leisure 
^  eat,  and  when  He  was  not  intentionally 
^sting?  Bread,  with  the  occasional  addition 
rf  a  little  fish,  appears  to  have  constituted 
His  ordinary  food.  Even  the  forty  days 
^cL  elapsed  between  the  Resurrection  and 
^e  Ascension  witnessed  no  interruption  to 
^  habits  of  simplicity.  Broiled  fish  and 
head  fomislied  the  breaJcfast  which  He  gave 
to  the  seven  apostles  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
^d  a  broiled  fish  and  part  of  an  honey-comb 
vas  all  the  disciples  had  to  offer  the  Risen 
^e  at  their  own  homes.  Such  was  the 
Galilean  firugality*  in  which  the  Saviour  of 

*  The  GaKIeuia  are  deicribed  in  the  Tabnud  as 
poor. 


Mankind  and  His  little  band  of  poor  and 
humble  followers  lived.  The  disciples  when 
hungry  contented  themselves  with  rubbing 
ears  of  com  in  their  hands ;  and  if  tradition 
is  to  be  relied  on,  so  ascetic  did  Peter,  James, 
and  John  become  in  their  habits,  that  they 
discontinued  the  use  of  animal  food,  and  took 
to  a  diet  entirely  vegetable.  "  Poverty  is  as 
becoming  to  a  Jew,"  says  an  old  proverb 
of  the  Holy  Land,  **  as  red  housings  (ac- 
cording to  other  translations  a  red  rose)  to  a 
white  horse."  The  disciples  of  Christ  were 
thus  genuine  representatives  of  the  old 
Israelitish  habits  as  followed  by  their  Master. 
And  in  what  sort  of  dwelling-place  did  the 
Saviour  make  His  abode  ?  A  saying  of  the 
early  Church  states  that  ''  Bethlehem  gave 
Him  birth,  Nazareth  educated  Him,  Caper- 
naum lodged  Him."  If,  indeed,  he  had  a 
residence  in  Capernaum,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  the  house  was  His  own  pro- 
perty. Most  likely  it  was  one  lent  Him  for 
a  season  by  some  hospitable  firiend.  This  most 
honoured  dwelling  was  probably  a  kind  of 
mission-station  firom  which  He  carried  on 
His  work  of  evangelizing  Galilee.  Strictly 
speaking  "He  had  not  where  to  lay  His 
head."  Under  no  roof  did  He  here  rule  as 
master  of  the  house.  Even  the  fitmily  home 
at  Nazareth,  supposing  it«  to  have  been 
Joseph's  own  property,  Jesus  could  only  have 
shared  with  His  numerous  brothers  and 
sisters.  Not  a  foot  of  ground  belonged  to 
Him.  He  literally  possessed  nothing  beyond 
the  clothes  He  wore. 

On  one  occasion,  when  crossing  over  the 
Lake  of  Oennesareth,  He,  bemg  weary,  fell 
asleep  on  a  pillow  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
ship,  but  oftener  His  only  bed  was  the  hard 
ground  of  the  wilderness.  We  read  that 
after  exhausting  Himself  with  unremitting 
labours  all  day.  He  went,  instead  of  seeking 
a  night's  lodging,  into  a  desert  place  to 
refiresh  Himself  with  communion  with  His 
Father,  and  He  continued  all  night  in  prayer 
to  God ;  but  even  there  He  was  not  left  un- 
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disturbed':  His  disciples  and  the  multitude 
discovering  His  whereabouts  and  following 
him  into  this  retreat.*  The  mountains 
seem  to  have  been  His  favourite  locality 
for  thus  passing  the  night  in  prayer.  The 
Transfiguration,  that  solemn  consecration 
anticipatory  of  His  death,  was' such  a  night- 
scene.  He  continued  instant  in  prayer, 
whilst  His  disciples  were  unable  to  resist 
the  inclination'  to  sleep,  and  in  answer  to 
these  prayers  He  was  wonderfully  strength- 
ened to  meet  the  death  which  was  before 
Him.  And  what  income  had  He  with  which 
to  meet  the  daily  exigencies  of  life  ?  What 
Peter  afterwards  said :  ''Silver  and  gold  have 
I  none,"  was  equally  true  of  his  Lord,  who, 
when  He  was  asked  for  the  tribute-money, 
had  to  work  a  miracle  in  order  to  obtain  the 
didrachmas  demanded  of  Himself  and  Peter. 
We  on  no  occasion  read  of  a  poor  person 
appljring  to  Him  for  alms — it  was  distinctly 
known  to  all  that  the  means  of  help  at  His 
disposal  were  not  monetary.  But  at  the 
same  time  neither  do  we  read  of  assistance 
being  proffered  Him,  either  out  of  the 
Tamchui  or  public  alms-dish  or  from  the 
Euppa  or  alms-box.  He  was  raised  above 
the  necessity  of  having  His  wants  supplied 
by  public  charity,  above  dependence  on  the 
benevolence  of  the  community.  He  was 
poor,  but  His  poverty  differed  in  this  from 
that  of  this  world's  paupers,  that  He  did 
not  receive  what  was  merely  the  gift  of 
ordinary  charity,  but  accepted  only  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  a  dutiful  affection, 
which  in  His  humiliation  had  not  lost  sight 
of  His  greatness.  From  these  offerings  of  an 
adoring  love  the  wants  of  the  Lord  and  His 
immediate  followers  were  supplied.  Instead 
of  a  purse,  use  was  made  of  the  Glassokomen, 
i,e,,  basket  or  bag,  which  was  entrusted  to 
the  keeping  of  Judas  Iscariot.  When,  on 
the  night  previous  to  the  crucifixion,  the 
traitor  went  out  after  the  utterance  of 
Christ's    words,    "what    thou    doest,    do 

*  Luke  iv.  42  ;  Mark  ix.  33. 


quickly,"  in  order  to  accomplish  his  woil  of 
darkness,  the  disciples  thought  Jesns  hi 
said  this  because  as  Judas  was  the  bearer  of 
the  Glossokomen  something  was  to  be  par- 
chased  for  the  feast  or  given  to  the  poor. 
For  it  was  a  precept  current  among  the 
Jews  that  even  the  poorest  in  the  com* 
munity  was  not  exempt  from  the  bestovil 
of  some  alms.  An  annual  subscription  of  at 
least  a  third  of  a  shekel  was  expected  from 
every  one,  and  assistance  was  especially  I^ 
quired  by  the  poor  at  the  season  of  the 
Passover,  because  at  that  solemnity  four 
cups  of  wine  were  enjoined  by  the  law  to  be 
used  at  the  feast.  This  duty  was  falfilied 
by  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  through  the  bods 
of  others,  for  to  bestow  alms  personally  and 
directly  was  unworthy  of  Him.  He  spent 
what  was  better  than  copper  and  silver. 

Yes,  "though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  ow 
sakes  He  became  poor,  that  we  through  His 
poverty  might  be  made  rich."  His  biri- 
place  was  a  cavern  which  commonly  senred 
as  a  stable.  A  manger  constituted  Hi^ 
cradle.  His  mother  offered  for  her  purifies^ 
tion  a  pair  of  turtle-doves,  the  cheap  sacrii 
fice  permitted  to  the  very  poor.  Gifts  brongh^ 
by  strangers  from  a  distant  land  paid  ^ 
expenses  of  the  flight  into  Bgjpt.  On  Hi^ 
return  He  resided  in  the  despised  N 
a  little  country  town  far  from  all  the 
high-roads  both  of  land  and  water.* 

He  travelled  through  the  country  ic 
poor  attire  of  an  itinerant  teacher.     ^ 
the  words  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spin 
did  He  begin  His  ministry,  and  He 
nounced  it  as  one  of  the  principal  sign^' 
the  new  epoch  now  commencing  that' 
the  poor  the  Gospel  was  preached, 


^04 


*  "In  the  midst  of  Galilee/'  writee  the  voBOi* 
ZeUer,  *'  about  seven  miles   from   Acre  tful 
Mediterranean,  lies  Nazareth  in  its  sednded 
among  the  hills  just  above  the  Plain  of  Jezree^, 
old  city  occupying  the  western  slope  of  the  1>^ 
the  terrace  above  may  have  stood  the  fjn^^. 
Christ  visited  every  Sabbath.*' 
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tiiiee  years  after  the  commencement  of  His 

ministiy  was  he  sold  by  one  of  His  own 

disciples  for  thirty  shekels,  the  price  of  a 

slave.    Romiui    soldiers    o£fered    ironical 

homage  mingled  with  blows  to  the  mock  king 

of  the  Jews,  with  the  cry  of  "  Behold  the 

Mm!*  Pilate  led  Him  forth,  scourged  and 

sttired  in  robes  of  a  masquerade  royalty,  to 

a  populace,  who,  under  the  influence  of 

their  iiyiatical  leaders,  replied  with  cries  of 

''  Cracify  him !  crucify  him  !"     Thus  came 

it  aboat  that  he  was  sentenced  to  that  death 

vith  which,  in  the  Latin  Comedies,  slaves 

are  constantly  threatened,  and  which  was 

'eaerved  for  ijie  very  worst  and  vilest  crimi- 

oak    Thrust  forth  firom  the  camp  of  Israel, 

delivered  over  to  the  Gentiles,  and  made  a 

<!^use  for  us,  He  was  nailed  to  the  stake  of 

io^y ;  His  raiment  was  torn  off  from  His 

body,  and  four  Roman  soldiers  divided  these 

9oils  under  His  own  dying  eyes,  and  cast 

lots  for  His  outer  garment.    Thus  hung  He 

ktween  Heaven   and  earth,  an  object  of 

contempt  to  His  enemies,  though  to  all  who 

loved  Him  most  glorious  and  divine.    The 

*'  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  the  usual  gift  of 

the  humane  ladies  of  Jerusalem  to  a  criminal 

about  to  be  executed,  in  order  to  dull  his 

toffeiings,*  He  refused,  contenting  Himself 

vith  vinegar ;  and  when  He  had  received  that 

^egar  which  loosened  His  tongue  which 

through  thirst  and  exhaustion  was  cleaving 

to  His  jaws.  He  cried,  ''  It  is  finished," 

bowed  down  His  head  and  gave   up  the 

Sboet.     But    even  after  death  His   self- 

almegation   for    our  sakes  was  not  ended. 

His  sacred  corpse,  pierced  with  a  spear, 

poured  out  blood  and  water,  living  fountains 

ibr  His  holy  church. 

So  for  our  sakes  has  He  taken  all  upon 
Uim,  and  for  us  has  sacrificed  alL  Obedient 
uttodeath.  He  has  fulfilled  God's  everksting 
lesign  of  mercy,  His  blood  has  made  atone- 
ment for  our  sins,  by  His  stripes  we  are 

*  The  cnstom  wm  founded  on  FroTerbs  xxzi  6. 


healed.  His  dead  body  is  the  seed-corn  of 
redeemed  humanity. 

Let  us  gaze  into  those  eyes  which  death  is 
dimming  that  with  Him  all  our  selfishness 
may  die.  Let  us  embrace  those  death- 
chilled  feet  and  so  quench  our  worldly  de- 
sires. Let  us  learn  how  to  love  firom  this 
example  of  Love  incarnate  and  crucified, — 
Love  which  for  us,  who  so  little  deserved 
affection,  so  readily  consented  to  bleed  and 
die. 

There  is  much  that  in  this  world  passes 
under  the  name  of  love  which  but  little 
deserves  that  appellation.  Least  of  aU  is 
it  entitled  to  be  called  Christian  lov^ 
Attachment  to  those  to  whom  we  are 
united  by  the  ties  of  kindred  and  choice,  to 
those  who  are  in  every  way  entitled  to  our 
affection  and  esteem,  and  who  are  prodigal 
of  their  love  in  return,  is  well  in  its  way, 
but  is  not  the  special  kind  of  love  of  which 
Jesus  has  set  us  so  divine  an  example.  If 
you  would  love  as  He  loved,  you  must  love 
men  not  because  they  deserve  love,  but 
because  they  need  it ;  you  must  love  con- 
trary to  the  impulses  of  your  nature ;  you 
must  love  by  preference  the  poorest,  most 
ignorant,  most  sinful ;  aye,  love  them  till 
your  love  has  drawn  them  out  of  their 
wretched  condition.  That  love  which  is 
awakened  by  the  attractive  qualities  of  the 
person  beloved  is  not  necessarily  sinful,  but 
it  is  not  divine  ;  it  is  inspired  by  self,  and, 
so  far  from  being  capable  of  rendering  us 
happy,  it  prepares  for  us  future  disquietude, 
because  it  places  us  in  a  state  of  servile  de- 
pendence on  the  creature.  But,  happy  in 
itself,  whether  it  finds  a  response  in  another's 
breast  or  not,  is  that  love  which  is  not  idola- 
trous but  self-abnegating,  being  willing  to 
take  all  the  wants,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, of  its  neighbour  into  its  own  life,  the 
love  of  compassion  and  divine  sympathy, 
even  that  which  led  the  Son  of  God  to  ex- 
change heaven  for  the  depths  of  our 
misery. 
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An  Indian  poet  says  of  the  Musa  palm/ 
which  bends  down,  so  weak,  yet  so  obedient, 
beneath  its  exuberant  fruitage,  that  it  stoops 
to  kiss  that  mother-earth  which  brought 
it  forth,  patiently  bearing  m&anwhile  the 
strokes  of  the  axe.  So  is  it  with  Christian 
love.  The  love  of  Christ  crucified  is  the 
soil  from  which  it  springs.  To  that  native 
soil  does  it  thankfully  bow  down  its  fruit- 
laden  head.    It  loves  Jesus  above  all,  loves 

*  So  the  Hindoo  proverb : — ''.The  forgiving  sandal- 
wood tree  covers  with  its  odoriferous  juice  the  very 
axe  that  hews  it  down." 


all  in  Him,  loves  Him  in  all,  loves  Him 
especially  in  the  poor  and  needy— "His 
little  ones" — ^hoping  at  last  to  hear  the  joy- 
bringing  words  of  the  King,  when  He  mm 
in  His  glory  to  judge  the  world :— "  I  was 
hungry  and  ye  gave  Me  meat,  I  was  thiisty 
and  ye  gave  Me  drink,  I  was  a  stranger  and 
ye  took  Me  in,  naked  and  ye  clothed  Ms, 
sick  and  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  Ms." 

Yes,  oh  Jesus !  Thy  love  is  our  life,  let  it 
also  be  our  pattern — ^we  desire  to  love  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  because  in  our  poverty 
and  misery  Thou  didst  first  loye  us. 


HEBREW   POETRY. 


By  Philip  Sohaff,  D.D.,  Hew  York. 


ORE  than  one-third  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  poetry.  This  fact 
is  concealed,  and  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Bible  lost  to  many  readers  by 
the  uniform  printing  of  poetry  and  prose  in 
our  popular  Bibles.  The  current  versicular 
division  is  purely  mechanical,  and  does  not 
at  aU  correspond  to  the  metrical  structure 
or  the  laws  of  Hebrew  versification. 

The  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  is  con- 
tained in  the  "Poetical  Books,''  which  in 
the  Jewish  canon  are  included  among  the 
"  Hagiographa "  or  "Holy  Writings," 
namely.  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
Besides  these,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
and  most  of  the  Prophets,  are  likewise 
poetic  in  sentiment  and  form  ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  lyric  songs,  odes,  and  prophecies,  are 
scattered  through  the  historical  books. 

The  poetic  sections  of  the  New  Testament 
are  the   "Benedictus"  of  Zachariaa,  the 


"  Magnificat "  of  the  blessed  Viigin,  the 
"  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  the  "  Nunc  dimittis" 
of  Simeon,  the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  the 
Anthems  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  a  ntimber 
of  poetic  citations  scattered  through  the 
Epistles. 

Sometimes  the  prose  of  the  Bible  is  eqiul 
to  the  best  poetry,  and  blends  truth  and 
beauty  in  perfect  harmony.  It  approaches 
also,  in  touching  the  highest  themes,  the 
rhjrthmical  form  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  maj 
be  arranged  according  to  the  parallelism  of 
members.  Moses  was  a  poet  as  well  as  as 
historian,  and  every  prophet  or  seer  is  i 
poet,  though  not  every  poet  is  a  prophet. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  prose  of  the  N^^ 
Testament.  We  need  only  refer  to  thiJ 
Beatitudes  and  the  whole  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  the  Pro- 
logue of  St.  John,  the  seraphic  descriptioD 
of  love  by  St.  Paul  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  Second  Corinthians,  and  his  triomphaiit 
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pseaQ  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  chapter  of 
SomanSj  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Erasmus, 
surpassed  the  eloquence  of  Cicero. 

In  this  wider  sense  the  Bible  b^ins  and 
ends  with  poetry.  The  retrospective  vision 
of  the  first  creation,  and  the  prospective 
vision  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth 
are  presented  in  language  which  rises  to  the 
summit  of  poetic  beauty  and  power.  There 
can  be  nothing  more  pregnant  and  sublime 
in  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  more  terse 
and  classical  in  expression  than  the  sentence 
of  the  Creator : 

"Let  there  be  light !    And  there  was  light." 

Is  there  a  loftier  and  more  inspiring  concep- 
tion of  man  than  that  with  which  the  Bible 
introduces  him  into  the  world,  as  the  very 
image  and  likeness  of  the  infinite  Gk)d? 
And  the  idea  of  a  paradise  of  innocence, 
love,  and  peace  at  the  threshold  of  history, 
is  poetry  as  well  as  reality,  casting  its  sun- 
shine over  the  gloom  of  the  fall,  and  opening 
the  prospect  of  a  future  paradise  r^;ained. 
Then,  passing  from  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  to  the  last  of  the  Apocalypse,  how 
tender  and  affecting  is  St.  John's  description 
of  the  New  Jerusalem — ^the  inspiring  theme 
of  all  the  hymns  of  heavenly  home-sickness 
from  "Ad  perennis  vit»  fontem"  to 
"  Jerusalem  the  golden,"  which  have  cheered 
so  many  weary  pilgrims  on  their  journey 
through  the  desert  of  life  ! 

Hebrew  poetry  has  always  been  an 
essential  part  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
worship.  The  Psalter  was  the  first,  and  for 
many  centuries  the  only  hymn-book  of  the 
Church.  It  is  the  most  firuitful  source  of 
Christian  hymnody.  Many  of  the  finest 
English  and  German  hymns  are  fi*ee  repro- 
ductions of  Hebrew  psalms;  the  23rd  Psalm 
alone  has  furnished  the  key-note  to  a  large 
number  of  Christian  hymns,  and  the  46th 
Psalm  to  Luther^s  masterpiece  :  "  Ein'  feste 
Burg  ist  unser  Gott." 

As  among  other  nations,  so  among  the 
Jews,  poetry  was  the  oldest  form  of  com- 


position. It  precedes  prose,  as  youth  pre- 
cedes manhood,  and  as  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion are  active  before  sober  reflection  and 
logical  reasoning. 

Poetry  and  music  were  closely  connected, 
and  accompanied  domestic  and  social  life  in 
seasons  of  joy  and  sorrow.  They  cheered 
the  weddings  the  harvest,  and  other  feasts. 
They  celebrated  victory  after  a  battle,  as 
the  Song  of  Moses  and  the  Song  of  Deborah : 
they  greeted  the  victor  on  his  return.  The 
shepherd  sung  while  watching  his  flock,  the 
hunter  in  the  pursuit  of  his  prey.  Maidens 
deplored  the  death  of  Jephtha's  daughter  in 
songs,  and  David  the  death  of  Said  and 
Jonathan,  and  afterwards  Abner.  Love  was 
the  theme  of  a  nobler  inspiration  than 
among  the  more  sensual  Greeks,  and  the 
Song  of  Songs  celebrates  the  Hebrew  ideal 
of  pure  bridal  love,  as  reflecting  the  love  of 
Jehovah  to  his  people,  and  prefiguring  the 
union  of  Christ  and  his  Church. 

In  a  wider  sense  all  true  poetry  is  inspired. 
The  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  particu- 
larly the  Greeks,  regarded  it  as  a  divine 
gift,  and  poets  as  prophets  and  intimate 
firiends  of  the  gods ;  and  all  the  ceremonies, 
oracles  and  mysteries  of  their  religion  were 
clothed  in  poetic  dress.  There  is,  however, 
a  twofold  inspiration,  a  divine  and  a  Satanic ; 
and  the  poetry  which  administers  to  pride 
and  sensual  passion,  idolizes  the  creature, 
ridicules  Tirtue,  and  makes  vice  attractive, 
is  the  product  of  the  evil  spirit. 

The  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  is  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense  the  poetry  of  inspira- 
tion and  revelation.  It  is  inspired  by  the 
genius  of  the  true  religion,  and  hence  rises 
far  above  the  religious  poetry  of  the  Hindoos, 
Parsees,  and  Greeks,  as  the  religion  of  reve- 
lation is  above  the  religion  of  nature,  and 
the  God  of  the  Bible  above  the  idols  of  the 
heathen.  It  is  the  poetry  of  truth  and 
holiness.  It  never  administers  to  trifling 
vanities  and  lower  passions ;  it  is  the  chaste 
and  spotless  priestess  at  the  altar.    It  reveals 
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the  mysteries  of  the  divine  will  to  man,  and 
offers  up  man's  prayers  and  thanks  to  his 
Maker.  It  is  consecrated  to  the  glory  of 
Jehovah  and  the  moral  perfection  of  man. 

The  most  obvious  feature  of  Bible  poetry 
is  its  intense  theism.  The  question  of  the 
existence  of  God  is  never  raised,  and  an 
atheist — ^if  there  be  one — ^is  simply  set  down 
as  a  fool.  The  Hebrew  poet  lives  and  moves 
in  the  idea  of  a  living  God,  as  a  self-reveal- 
^^iy  personal,  almighty,  holy,  omniscient,  all- 
pervading,  and  merciful  Being,  and  over- 
flows with  his  adoration  and  praise.  He 
sees  and  hears  God  in  the  works  of  creation, 
and  in  the  events  of  history.  Jehovah  is  to 
him  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all  things. 
He  shines  in  the  firmament.  He  rides  on  the 
thunderstorm.  He  clothes  the  lilies.  He  feeds 
the  ravens  and  young  lions,  and  the  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills.  He  gives  rain  and 
fruitful  seasons ;  He  is  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  of  Moses,  David,  and  the 
prophets.  He  dwells  with  Israel,  He  is  their 
ever  present  help  and  shield,  their  comfort 
and  joy.  He  is  just  and  holy  in  his  judg- 
ments, good,  merciful  and  true  in  all  his 
dealings.  He  overrules  even  the  wrath  of 
man  for  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  his 
people. 

To  this  all-pervading  theism  corresponds 
the  anthropology.  Man  is  always  repre- 
sented under  his  most  important  moral  and 
religious  relations,  in  the  state  of  innocencfe, 
in  the  terrible  slavery  of  sin,  or  in  the 
process  of  redemption  and  restoration  to 
more  than  his  original  glory  and  dominion 
over  the  creation.  Hebrew  poetry  reflects 
in  firesb  and  life-like  colours,  the  working  of 
(rod's  law  and  promise  on  the  heart  of  the 
pious,  and  every  state  of  his  experience,  the 
deep  emotions  of  repentance  and  grief,  faith 
and  trust,  gratitude  and  praise,  hope  and 
aspiration,  love  and  peace. 

Another  characteristic  of  Bible  poetry 
is  the  childlike  simplicity  and  naturalness 
with  which  it  sets  forth  and  brings  home  the 


sublimest  ideas  to  readers  of  every  grade 
of  culture  who  have  a  lively  organ  for  rdi* 
gious  truth.*     The  scenery  and  style  are 
thoroughly  oriental  and  Hebrew,  and  yet 
they  can  be  translated  into  every  langru^ 
without  losing  by  the  process — ^which  can 
not  be  said  of  any  other  poetry.    Greek  and 
Roman  poetry  have  more  art  and  variety, 
more  elegance  and  finish,  but  no  such  popu- 
larity, catholicity,  and  adaptability.     The 
universal  heart  of  humanity  beats  in  the 
Hebrew  poet.     It  is  true,  his  experience 
falls  far  short  of  that  of  the  Christian*    Yet 
nearly  every  phase  of  Old  Testament  piety 
strikes  a  corresponding  chord  in  the  soul  of 
the  Christian ;  and  such  are  the  depths  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  who  guided  the  gemus  of 
the  sacred  singers  that  their  words  convey 
far  more  than  they  themselves  were  conscioiLs 
of,  and  reach  prophetically  forward  into  the 
most  distant  future.     The  higher  order  of 
secular  poetry  furnishes  an  analogy.  Shakes- 
peare was  not  aware  of  the  deep  and  &!- 
reaching  meaning  of  his  own  productions, 
and  Goethe  said  that  the  deepest  element  in 
poetry  is  ''the  unconscious"  (das  unbefwusskjy 
and  that  his  masterpiece,  the  tragedy  of 
Faust,  proceeded  from  the  dark  and  hidden 
depths  of  his  being. 

The  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  poetry  colmi- 
nated  in  the  Psalter,  the  holy  of  holies  in 
Hebrew  literature.  David,  "  the  singer  ot 
Israel,"  was  placed  by  Providence  in  the 
different  situations  of  shepherd,  courtier, 
outlaw,  warrior,  conqueror,  king ;  that  he 
might  the  more  vividly  set  forth  Jehovah  as 

*  Not  less  in  reUtion  to  the  moit  highly  coUaiVil 
minds  than  to  the  most  rade — ^not  len  to  oin^ 
disciplined  in  abstract  thought,  than  to  such  u  tst 
unused  to  generalization  of  any  kind — ^tbe  Helvev 
Scriptures,  in  the  metaphoric  style,  and  their  poetic 
diction,  are  the  fittest  medium  for  oonTeying,  what  i^ 
their  purpose  to  convey,  concerning  the  DivineXstBre, 
and  concerning  the  spiritual  life,  and  conceraing  tbr 
correspondence  of  man — ^the  finite,  inth  God— the 
Infinite.  Isaac  Taylor  on  "  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetiyr 
p.  fiO. 
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the  Good  Shepherd,  the  ever-present  Helper, 
the  mighty  Conqueror,  the  just  and  merciful 
Soveieign.    He  was  open  to  all  the  emotions 
of  friendship  and  love,  generosity  and  mercy ; 
he  enjoyed  the  highest  joys  and  honours ; 
he  suffered  poverty,  persecution,  and  exile, 
the  loss  of  the  dearest  friend,  treason  and 
rebellion  from    his   own   son.      Even  his 
changing  moods  and  passions,  his  sins  and 
crimes,  which,  with  their  swift  and  fearful 
punishments,  form  a  domestic  tragedy  of 
rare  terror  and  pathos  were  overruled  and 
tamed  into  lessons  of  humility,  comfort, 
and  gratitude.     All  this  rich  spiritual  bio- 
graphy from  his  early  youth  to  his  old  age, 
together  with  God's  merciful  dealings  with 
him,  are  written  in  his  hymns,  though  with 
reference  to   his  inward  states   of  mind, 
rather  than  his  outward  condition,  so  that 
readers  of  every  different  situation  or  posi- 
tion in  life,  might  yet  be  able  to  S3rmpathize 
with  the  feelings  and  emotions  expressed. 
His  hymns  give  us  a  deeper  glance  into  his 
inmost  heart  and  his  secret  communings, 
than  the  narrative  of  his  life  in  the  histo- 
rical books.    They  are  remarkable  for  sim- 
plicity, frediness,  vivacity,  warmth,  depth, 
and  vigour  of  feeling,  childlike  tenderness 
and  heroic  faith,  and  the  all-pervading  fear 
and  love  of  God.     Professor  Perowne  of 
Cambridge,   in   his  excellent  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  of   which  a  third  edition 
^  appeared,  gives  the  following  truthful 
description  of  David  : 

**Aa  David's  life  shines  in  his  poetry,  so  also  does 
^character.  That  character  was  no  common  one. 
It  was  strong  with  all  the  strength  of  man,  tender 
^  aU  the  tenderness  of  woman.  NaturaUy  brave, 
^  coorage  was  heightened  and  confirmed  by  that 
faith  in  God  which  never,  in  the  worst  extremity, 
forsook  him.  Katm«Uy  warm-hearted,  his  affections 
^^fock  their  roots  deep  into  the  innermost  centre  of 
lus  being.  In  his  love  for  his  pscrents,  for  whom  he 
provided  in  his  own  extreme  peril — ^in  his  love  for  his 
^e  Michal — for  lus  friend  Jonathan,  whom  he  loved 
^  Ua  own  soul — ^for  his  darling  Absalom,  whose  death 
^IinoBt  broke  his  heart— even  for  the  infant  whose 
^  be  dreaded — ^we  see  the  same  man,  the  same 


depth  and  troth,  the  same  tenderness  of  personid 
affection.  On  the  other  hand,  when  stung  by  a  sense 
of  wrong  or  injustice^  his  sense  of  which  was  pecu- 
liarly keen,  he  could  flash  out  into  strong  words  and 
strong  deeds.  He  could  hate  with  the  same  fervour 
that  he  loved.  Evil  men  and  evU  things,  aU  that 
was  at  war  with  goodness  and  with  God — ^for  these 
he  found  no  abhorrence  too  deep,  scarcely  any  impre- 
cations too  strong.  Yet  he  was,  withal,  placable  and 
ready  to  forgive.  He  could  exercise  a  prudent  self- 
control,  if  he  was  occasionally  impetuous.  His  true 
courtesy,  his  chivalrous  generosity  to  his  foes,  his  rare 
de]icacy,hi8  rareself -denial,  are  aU  traits  which  present 
themselves  most  forcibly  as  we  read  his  history.  He 
is  the  truest  of  heroes  in  the  genuine  elevation  of  his 
character,  no  less  than  m  the  extraordinary  incidents 
of  his  life.  Such  a  man  can  not  wear  a  mask  in  his 
writings.  Depth,  tenderness,  fervour,  mark  all  his 
poems." 

In  its  religious  character,  as  just  described, 
lies  the  crowning  excellency  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Bible.  The  spiritual  ideas  are  the  main 
thing,  and  they  rise  in  richness,  purity, 
subUmity,  and  universal  importance  immea- 
surably beyond  the  literature  of  all  other 
nations  of  antiquity. 

But  as  to  the  artistic  and  aesthetic  form, 
it  is  altogether  subordinate  to  the  contents, 
and  held  in  subserviency  to  the  lofty  aim. 
Moses,  Solomon,  and  David,  Isaiah,  and  the 
author  of  Job  possessed  evidently  the  highest 
gifts  of  poetry;  but  they  restrained  them, 
lest  human  genius  should  outshine  the  divine 
grace,  or  the  silver  pitcher  be  estimated 
above  the  golden  apple.  The  poetry  of  the 
Bible,  like  the  whole  Bible,  wears  the  garb 
of  humility,  and  condescends  to  men  of  low 
degree  in  order  to  raise  them  up.  It  gives 
no  encouragement  to  the  idolatry  of  genius, 
and  glorifies  God  alone.  ''  Not  unto  us,  0 
Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  give 
glory." 

Hence  an  irreligious  or  immoral  man  is 
apt  to  be  repelled  by  the  Bible ;  he  feels 
hunself  in  an  uncongenial  atmosphere,  and 
is  made  uneasy  and  uncomfortable  by  the 
rebukes  of  sii^  and  the  praise  of  a  holy  Qod. 
He  will  not  have  this  book  to  rule  over  him 
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or  disturb  him  in  his  worldly  modes  of 
thought  and  habits  of  life. 

Others  are  unable  to  divest  themselves  of 
early  prejudices  for  classical  models ;  they 
esteem  external  polish  more  highly  than 
ideas,  and  can  enjoy  no  poetry  which  is  not 
cast  in  the  Greek  mould,  and  moves  on  in 
the  regular  flow  of  uniform  metre  and  stanza. 
And  yet  these  are  no  more  essential  to  true 
poetry  than  the  music  of  rhyme,  which  was 
unknown  to  Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Vir- 
gil, and  Horace,  and  was  even  despised  by 
Milton  as  "  the  invention  of  a  barbarous  age 
to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  metre, 
as  the  jingling  sound  of  like  endings,  trivial 
to  all  judicious  ears,  and  of  no  true  musical 
delight."  This  is  indeed  going  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme ;  for  although  rhjrme  and  even 
metre  are  by  no  means  necessary,  especially 
in  the  epos  and  drama,  they  belong  to  the 
perfection  of  It/ric  poetry,  which  is  the  twin 
sister  of  music. 

If  we  study  the  Bible  poetry  on  its  own 
ground,  and  with  unclouded  eyes,  we  may 
find  in  it  forms  of  beauty  as  high  and  en- 
during as  in  that  of  any  nation,  ancient  or 
modem.  Even  its  artless  simplicity  and 
naturalness  are  sometimes  the  highest  tri- 
umphs of  art.  Simplicity  always  enters  into 
good  taste.  Those  poems  and  songs  which 
are  the  outgushing  of  the  heart,  without 
any  show  of  artificial  labour,  are  the  most 
popular,  and  never  lose  their  hold  on  the 
heart.  We  feel  that  we  could  have  made 
them  ourselves,  and  yet  only  a  higher  order 
of  genius  could  produce  them. 

Where  is  there  a  nobler  ode  of  liberty,  of 
national  deliverance  and  independence,  than 
the  song  of  Moses  on  the  overthrow  of  Pha- 
raoh in  the  Red  Sea?  Where  a  grander 
panorama  of  creation  than  in  the  104th 
Psalm  ?  Where  a  more  charming  and  lovely 
pastoral  than  the  23rd  Psalm  ?  Where  such 
ft  high  view  of  the  dignity  and  destiny  of  man 
as  in  the  8th  Psalm  ?  Where  a  profounder 
sense  of  sin  and  divine  forgiveness  than  in 


the  32nd  and  51st  Psahns  ?    Where  sach  a 
truthful  and  overpowering  description  of  the 
vanity  of  human  life  and  the  never-changing 
character  of  the  holy  and  just,  yet  merciful 
Gh)d,  as  in  the  90th  Psalm,  which  has  been 
styled  ''the  most  sublime  of  human  com- 
positions, the  deepest  in  feeling,  loftiest  m 
theologic  conception,  the  most  magnificent 
in  its  imagery?"    Where  have  the  infinite 
greatness  and  goodness  of  Gh)d,  his  holines, 
righteousness,  long-suffering  and  mercy,  the 
wonders  of  his  government,  and  the  feeling 
of  dependence  on  Him,  of  joy  and  peace  in 
Him,  of  gratitude  for  his  blessings,  of  praise 
of  his  glory,  found  truer  and  fitter  embodi- 
ment than  in  the  Psalter  and  the  Prophets ' 
Where  will  you  find  such  sweet,  tender, 
delicate,  and  exquisite  expression  of  pure 
innocent  love  as  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  which 
sounds  like  the  singing  of  birds  in  sonny 
May  from  the  flowery  fields  and  the  tree 
of  life  in  Paradise  ?    Isaiah  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  poets  as  well  as  of  prophets,  of 
an  elevation,  a  richness,  a  compass,  a  power 
and  comfort  that  are  unequalled.   No  human 
genius  ever  soared  so  high  as  this  evangelist 
of  the   old    dispensation.     Jeremiah,  the 
prophet  of  sorrow  and  affliction,  has  fur- 
nished the  richest  supply  of  the  language  of 
holy  grief  in  seasons  of  public  calamity  and 
distress,  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
down  to  the  latest  siege  of  Paris ;  and  few 
works  have  been  more  effective  than  his 
Lamentations.    And  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  the  Shakespeare  in  the 
Bible?    Where  are  such   bold   and  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  of  the 
behemoth  and  leviathan,  and  of  the  war- 
horse  ''  who  paweth  in  the  valley  and  i^ 
joiceth  in  his  strength,  who  swalloweth  the 
ground  with  fierceness  and  rage,  who  saith 
among  the  trumpets  Ha,  ha !  and  smelleth 
the  battle   afar  off,  the   thunder  of  the 
captains  and  the  shout  of  war  ?"    What  can 
be  finer  than  Job's  picture  of  wisdom,  whose 
I  price  is  far  above  rubies?    And  what  a 
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wealth  of  comfort  is  in  that  wondeTful  pass- 
age, which  inspired  the  snblimest  solo  in 
the  sablimest  musical  composition,  those 
words  graven  in  the  rock  for  ever,  where  this 
holy  outsider,  this  patriarchal  sage  and  saint 
of  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  expresses  his 
fiuth  and  hope  that  his  Redeemer  liveth 
and  will  stand  in  the  last  day  on  the  grave, 
and  that  he  shall  see  Him  with  his  own  eyes 
on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  ! 

The  times  for  the  depreciation  of  Bible 
poetty  have  passed.    Many  of  the  greatest 
scholars  and  poets,  some  of  whom  were  by 
no  means  in  sjrmpathy  with  its  religions 
ideas,  have  done  it  full  justice.  John  Milton 
thought  "  no  songs  comparable  to  the  songs 
of  Zion,  and  no  orations  equal  to  those  of  the 
prophets."    Sir  William  Jones  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  aside  from  all  inspiration^ 
the  Scriptures  contain  ''  more  true  sublimity 
and  more  exquisite  beauty  than  could  be  col- 
lected from  all  other  books !"    The  genial 
Herder,  who  was  at  home  in  the  literature 
of  all  ages  and  nations,   praises  Hebrew 
poetry  as  '*  the  oldest,  simplest,  snblimest," 
of  all  poetry.    Croethe  calls  the  book  of  Ruth 
"the  loveliest  epic  or  idyl  which  has  come 
down  to  us."    Humboldt  bravely  mentions 
the  name  of  Ood  in  l)is  Cosmos,  judges  the 
Hebrew  descriptions  of  nature  to  be  unrival- 
led, and  the  104th  Psalm  to  be  a  miniature 
picture  of  the  whole  universe.    Thomas  Car- 
lyle  declares  the  book  of  Job  to  be  "  the 
grandest  thing  ever  written — a  noble  book, 
^  men's  book,  with  sublime  sorrow,  sublime 
reconciliation,  oldest   choral  melody  as  of 
the  heart  of  manhood,  so  soft  and  great  as 
the  summer  midnight,  as  the  world  with 
Hs  seas  and  stars !" 

We  now  pass  to  the  different  kinds  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  It  may  be  divided  into 
^ync,  didactic,  prophetic,  and  dramatic 
poetry.  The  first  two  are  the  prevailing 
forms.  The  third  may  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  didactic  poetry,  or  perhaps  better, 
^  a  substitute  for  epic  poetry.    The  fourth 


is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Oreek 
drama,  and  is  in  close  coimection  either  witii 
the  lyric  or  didactic.  Hence  many  writers 
admit  only  these  two. 

The  absence  of  epic  poetry  in  its  proper 
sense  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  revealed 
reUgion  excludes  mythology  and  hero-wor- 
ship, which  control  this  kind  of  poetry,  and 
that  it  substitutes  for  them  monotheism, 
which  is  inconsiBtent  with  any  kind  of  falee- 
hood  and  idolatry.  The  real  hero,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  history  of  revelation  is  Jehovah  him- 
self, the  only  true  and  living  God,  to  whom 
all  glory  is  due.  And  so  He  appears  in  the 
prophetic  writings.  He  is  the  one  object  of 
worship,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  but  not  the 
object  of  a  narrative  poem.  He  is  the  one 
sovereign  actor,  who  in  heaven  originates  and 
controls  all  events  on  earth,  but  not  one 
among  other  actors,  co-operating  or  conflict- 
ing with  finite  beings.  Epic  poetry  repro- 
duces historic  facts  at  the  expense  of  truth, 
and  exalts  its  hero  above  merit.  The  Bible 
poetry  never  violates  truth. 

There  are,  however,  epic  elements  in  several 
lyric  poems  which  celebrate  certain  great 
events  in  Jewish  history,  as  the  Song  of 
Moses,  and  the  Song  of  Deborah  ;  although 
even  here  the  lyric  element  preponderates, 
and  the  subjectivity  of  the  poet  is  not  lost 
in  the  objective  event  as  in  the  genuine  epos. 
The  Book  of  Buth  has  been  called  an  epic  by 
Goethe.  The  Prologue  and  Epilogue  of  Job 
are  epic,  and  have  a  truly  narrative  and  ob- 
jective character ;  but  they  are  only  the 
framework  of  the  poem  itself  which  is  essen- 
tially didactic  in  dramatic  form.  In  the 
apocryphal  books  the  epic  element  appears 
in  the  book  of  Tobith  and  the  book  of  Judith, 
which  stand  between  narrative  and  fiction, 
and  correspond  to  what  we  call  romance  or 
novel 

Lyric  poetry,  or  the  poetry  of  feeling,  is 
the  oldest  and  predominant  form  of  poetry 
among  the  Hebrew  as  all  other  Semitic 
nations.    It  is  the  easiest,  the  most  natural. 
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and  the  best  adapted  for  devotion  both 
private  and  public.  It  is  closely  connected 
with  song,  its  twin  sister.  It  wells  up  from 
the  human  heart,  and  gives  utterance  to  its 
many  strong  and  tender  emotions  of  love  and 
friendship,  of  joy  and  gladness,  of  grief  and 
sorrow,  of  hope  and  desire,  of  gratitude  and 
praise.  Ewald  happily  describes  it  as  "'  the 
daughter  of  the  moment,  of  swift,  rising, 
powerful  feelings,  of  deep  stirrings  and  fiery 
emotions  of  the  souL" 

Among  the  Gfreeks  the  epos  appears  first ; 
but  the  older  lyric  effusions  may  have  been 
lost.  Among  the  Hindoos  they  are  preserved 
in  the  Vedas.  Lyric  poetry  is  found  among 
all  nations  which  have  a  poetic  literature ; 
but  epic  poetry,  at  least  in  its  fuller  develop- 
ment, is  not  so  general,  and  hence  cannot  be 
the  primitive  form. 

Lyric  poetry  contains  the  fruitful  germ  of 
all  other  kinds  of  poetry.  When  the  poetic 
feeling  is  kindled  by  a  great  event  in  history, 
it  expresses  itself  more  or  less  epically,  as  in 
the  battle  and  victory  hymns  of  Moses  and 
Deborah.  When  the  poet  desires  to  teach  a 
great  truth  or  practical  lesson,  he  becomes 
didactic.  When  he  exhibits  his  emotions  in 
the  form  of  action  and  real  life,  he  approaches 
the  drama.  In  like  manner  the  lyric  poetry 
may  give  rise  to  mixed  forms  which  appear 
in  the  later  stages  of  literature. 

The  oldest  specimen  of  Ijrric  poetry  is  the 
song  of  Lamech  to  his  two  wives.  It  has 
already  the  measured  arrangement,  allitera- 
tion, and  musical  correspondence  of  Hebrew 
parallelism.  It  is  a  proud,  fierce,  defiant, 
''sword-song,"  commemorating  in  broken, 
fragmentary  utterances  the  invention  of 
weapons  of  brass  and  iron  by  his  son  Tubal 
Gain  (t.^.,  lance-maker),  and  threatening 
vengeance. 

Moses  wrote  the  sublime  song  of  victory 
after  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh,  which  sounds 
throughout  all  the  history  of  Israel,  and  is 
connected  in  the  Apocal3rpse  with  the  final 
triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom.    Moses  wrote 


also  that  sublime  farewell  song  which  cele- 
brates Jehovah's  merciful  dealii^p  with 
Israel,  the  parting  blessing  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  and  the  90th  Psalm,  called  ''  A  Prayer 
of  Moses,  the  man  of  God,"  which  sums  up 
the  spiritual  experience  of  his  long  pilgrimage 
in  the  wilderness,  and  which  proves  its  im- 
dying  force  at  every  death-bed  and  funeral 
servic-e. 

The  Song  of  Deborah,  firom  the  heroic 
period  of  the  Judges,  eight  centuries  before 
Pindar,  is  a  stirring  battle  song,  fall  of  fire 
and  dithyrambic  swing,  and  breathing  the 
spirit  of  an  age  of  disorder  and  tumult,  when 
might  was  right. 

Another  specimen  of  female  poetry  is 
Hannah's  hjrmn  of  joy  and  gratitude  iriieii 
she  dedicated  her  son  Samuel,  the  last  of  the 
Judges,  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  It  fur- 
nished the  key-note  to  the  "  Magnificat "  <^ 
the  Virgin  Mary  after  the  miraculous  con- 
ception. 

The  reign  of  David  was  the  golden  age  of 
lyric  poetry.  He  was  himself  the  prince  of 
singers  in  Israel.  His  religious  poetry  is  in- 
corporated in  the  Psalter.  Of  his  secolai 
poetry  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Samuel 
has  preserved  us  two  specimens,  a  brief 
stanza  on  the  death  of  ^bner,  and  his  lam^t 
for  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan.  The 
latter  is  a  most  pathetic  and  touching  elegy, 
full  of  the  strength  and  tenderness  of  the 
love  of  friendship.  His  generosity  in  lament- 
ing the  death  of  his  persecutor  who  stood  in 
his  way  to  the  throne,  enhances  the  beauty 
and  effect  of  the  elegy. 

Ljrric  poetry  flourished  during  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon,  then  declined  with 
the  decline  of  the  nation,  and  revived  for  a 
short  period  with  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  and  the  theocracy,  when  the  harps 
were  taken  from  the  willows  to  accompany 
again  the  songs  of  Zion.  It  is  altogether 
improbable  that  the  Psalter  contuns  hymns 
of  the  Maccabeean  age,  as  Hitzig  conjectuiea. 
The  canon  was  closed  long  before  (B,a  450}. 
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The  "Magnificat"  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
"Benedictus"  of  Zacharias,  and  the 
"  Nunc  dimittis  "  of  Simeon  are  the  golden 
sanflet  of  the  Hebrew  psalmody,  and  the  dawn 
of  Christian  hjrmnody. 

The  Psalter  is  the  great  depository  of  the 
religions  poetry  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and 
tiie  inexhanstible  fountain  of  devotion  for 
all  Christian  ages. 

To  lyric  poetry  belong  also  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah,  the  most  extensive  elegy 
in  the  Bible.    They  are  the  funeral  dirge  of 
the  theocracy  and  the  holy  city,  which  is  per- 
sonified as  a  solitary  widow  weeping  bitterly 
without  a  friend  or  comforter.    The  ruin  and 
desolation,  the  carnage  and  famine,  the  pol- 
lution of  the  temple,  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  massacre  of  the  priests,  the 
dragging  of  the  chiefs  into  exile,  and  all  the 
horrors  and  miseries  of  a  long  siege,  con- 
trasted with  the  remembrance  of  former 
glories  and  glad  festivities,  and  intensified  by 
the  awfiil  sense  of  Divine  wrath,  are  drawn 
with  life-like  colours,  and  form  a  picture  of 
overwhelming  calamity  and  sadness.    Every 
letter  is  written  with  a  tear,  every  word  is 
the  sob  of  a  broken  heart.    Yet  Jeremiah 
does  not  foiget  that  the  covenant  of  Jehovah 
with  His  people  still  stands.    In  the  stormy 
sunset  of  the  theocracy  he  beheld  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day,   and   a  new  covenant 
written,  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the 
heart.    The  utterance  of  his  grief,  like  as 
the  shedding  of  tears,  was  also  a  relief,  and 
left  his  mind  in  a  calmer  and  serener  frame. 
Beginning  with  wailing  and  weeping,  he  ends 
with  a  question  of  hope,  and  with  a  prayer. 
These  Lamentations  have  done  their  work 
effectually,  and  are  doing  it  still.     They 
have  soothed  the  weary  years  of  the  Babylo- 
nian Exile,  and  after  the  return  they  have 
^)t  up  the  lively   remembrance  of  the 
deepest  humiliation  and  the  judgments  of 
a  righteous  €k)d.    On  the  ninth  day  of  the 
month  of  Ab  (July),  they  are   read  year 
after  year  with  fasting  and  weeping  by  that 


remarkable  people  who  are  still  wandering 
in  exile  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  finding  a 
grave  in  many  lands,  a  home  in  none. 
Among  Christians  the  poem  is  best  appre- 
ciated in  times  of  private  afSiction  and  pub- 
lic calamity ;  a  companion  in  mourning,  it 
serves  also  as  a  book  of  comfort  and  conso- 
lation. 

The  poetic  structure  of  the  Lamentations 
is  the  most  artificial  in  the  Bible.  The  first 
four  chapters  are  alphabetically  arranged, 
like  the  119th  and  several  other  Psalms,  and 
Proverbs  xxxi.  10 — 31.  Every  verse  or 
stanza  begins  with  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  in  regular  order ;  all  the  stanzas 
are  nearly  of  the  same  length ;  each  stanza 
has  three  nearly  balanced  clauses  or  mem- 
bers which  together  constitute  one  meaning  ; 
chaps,  i.,  ii.,  and  iv.  contain  twenty-two 
stanzas  each,  according  to  the  number  of 
Hebrew  letters  ;  the  third  chapter  has  three 
alphabetic  series,  making  sixty-six  stanzas  in 
all.  Dante  chose  the  terza  rima  for  his 
vision  of  hell,  purgatory,  and  paradise; 
Petrarca  the  complicated  soimet  for  the  ten- 
der and  passionate  language  of  love.  The 
author  of  Lamentations  may  have  chosen 
this  structure  as  a  discipline  and  check  upon 
the  intensity  of  his  sorrow — ^perhaps  also  as 
a  help  to  the  memory.  Poems  of  this  kind, 
once  learned,  are  not  easily  forgotten. 

Didactic  poetry  is  the  combined  product 
of  imagination  and  reflection.  It  seeks  to 
instruct  as  well  as  to  please.  It  is  not  sim- 
ply the  outpouring  of  subjective  feeling 
which  has  it  own  end  and  reward,  but  aims 
at  an  object  beyond  itself.  It  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  pure  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy. It  supplies  among  the  Semitic 
nations  the  place  of  ethics,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  it  omits  the  reasoning  and 
argumentative  process,  and  gives  only  the 
results  of  observation  and  reflection  in  a 
pleasing,  mostly  proverbial,  sententious  style, 
which  sticks  to  the  memory.  It  is  found  in 
I  the  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes.  Many  Psalms 
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are  also  didactic,  and  the  book  of  Job  is  a 
didactic  drama. 

The  pabny  period  of  didactic  or  gnomic 
poetry  is  the  peaceful  and  brilliant  reign  of 
Solomon,  which  lasted  forty  years  (b.o.  1015 
— 975).  He  was  a  favourite  child  of  nature 
and  grace.  He  occupies  the  same  rektion 
to  the  Proverbs  as  David  to  the  Psalter, 
being  the  chief  author  and  model  for  imita- 
tion. He  was  the  philosopher,  as  David  was 
the  singer  of  Israel.  The  fame  of  his  wis- 
dom was  so  great  that  no  less  than  three 
thousand  proverbs  were  ascribed  to  him. 

According  to  a  rabbinical  tradition  Aris- 
totle derived  his  philosophy  from  the  Solo- 
monic writings  which  Alexander  the  Great 
sent  him  from  Jerusalem. 

The  usual  word  for  a  didactic  poem  is 
Mdshdl — a  likeness,  similitude,  comparison  ; 
then  in  a  wider  sense,  a  short,  sharp,  pithy 
maxim,  sententious  saying,  gnome,  proverb, 
couched  in  figurative,  striking,  pointed 
language.  A  proverb  contains  multum  in 
parvo,  and  condenses  the  result  of  long  ob- 
servation and  experience  in  a  few  words 
which  strike  the  nail  on  the  head  and  are 
easily  remembered.  It  is  the  philosophy  for 
the  people,  the  wisdom  of  the  street.  The 
Orientals,  especially  the  Arabs,  are  very  fond 
of  this  kind  of  teaching.  It  suited  their 
wants  and  limits  of  knowledge  much  better 
than  an  elaborate  system  of  philosophy.  And 
even  now  a  witty  or  pithy  proverb  has  more 
practical  effect  upon  thecommon  people  than 
whole  sermons  and  tracts.* 

The  Proverbs  of  the  Bible  are  far  superior  to 
any  collection  of  the  kind,  such  as  the  sayings 
of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  the  Aurea 
Garmina,  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  the  Re- 
mains of  the  Poetee  Gnomici,  the  collections 
of  Arabic  proverbs.  They  bear  the  stamp  of 
divine  inspiration.  They  abound  in  polished 
and  sparkling   gems.     They   contain  the 

*  Oioero  says : "  QravisonuB  nint  ad  beate  vivendum 
breriter  entinciatse  sententlK. 


practical  wisdom  (ehochma)  of  Israel,  and 
have  furnished  the  richest  contributions  to 
the  dictionary  of  Proverbs  among  Christian 
nations.  They  trace  wisdom  to  its  trie 
source,  the  fear  of  Jehovah.  Nothing  can 
be  finer  than  the  description  of  Wisdom  in 
the  eighth  chapter,  where  she  is  peisonified 
as  the  eternal  companion  and  delight  of 
God,  and  commended  beyond  all  earthly 
treasures. 

The  description  of  the  model  Hebrew 
woman  in  her  domestic  and  social  relations 
(in  the  acrostic  form)  has  no  i>arallel  for 
truthfulness  and  beauty  in  all  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  forms  the  appropriate  close  of  this 
book  of  practical  wisdom ;  for  from  the 
family  of  which  woman  is  the  presiding 
genius,  spring  private  and  public  virtue  and 
national  prosperity. 

"The  Book  of  Froverbe,"  says  a  distinguished 
modem  writer,  "is  not  on  a  level  with  the  Prophets 
or  the  Psalms.  It  approaches  hmnaa  things  and 
things  divine  from  quite  another  side.  It  has  even 
something  of  a  worldly,  pmdentisl  look,  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  Bible.  But  this  is  the  very  reason  why 
its  recognition  as  a  Sacred  Book  is  so  naefnl.  1ft  is 
the  philosophy  of  practical  life.  It  is  the  sign  to  w 
that  the  Bible  does  not  despise  common  sense  and 
discretion.  It  impresses  npon  mt,  in  the  most  forcahk 
manner,  the  valne  of  intelligeaoe  and  prudence^  aad 
of  a  good  education.  The  whole  streogth  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  of  the  sacred  authority  of  the 
book,  is  thrown  upon  these  homely  truths.  It  deals 
too  in  that  refined,  discriminating,  csrefnl  view  of 
the  finer  shades  of  human  character,  so  often  over- 
looked by  theologians,  but  so  neoessaiy  to  any  true 
estimate  of  human  life.  '  The  heart  knowtetii  its 
own  bitterness,  and  the  stranger  does  not  xntarmeddle 
with  its  joy.'  How  much  is  there,  in  that  singfe 
sentence,  of  consolation,  of  love^  of  fbrethou^if 
And,  above  aQ,  it  insists  over  and  over  again,  npoo 
the  doctrine,  that  goodnen  is  'wudsai^'  and  tiiat 
wickedness  and  viceare  *foUf,'  Them  may  be  mBf 
other  views  of  virtue  and  vioe,  of  holiness  nnd  sia, 
better  and  higher  than  this.  But  there  will  always 
be  some  in  the  world  who  wiU  need  to  remember 
that  a  good  man  is  not  only  religious  and  jnsly  bat 
wise ;  and  that  a  bad  man  is  not  only  wicked  aaJ 
■info],  but  a  miserably  conteB^tible  fool  f* 

The  poetic  structure  of  the  IVoverbs  is 
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that  of  Hebrew  parallelism  in  its  various 
fonns.  They  consist  of  single,  doable,  triple, 
or  more  couplets,  the  members  corresponding 
to  each  other  in  sense  and  diction,  either 
synonymously  or  antithetically.  Delitzsch 
calls  them  two-liners,  four-liners,  six-liners. 
eight-liners.  The  first  section  contains  ex- 
dnsiyely  two-liners.  Besides  there  are  a 
few  three-liners,  five-liners,  and  seven-liners, 
where  the  odd  line  is  either  a  repetition  or 
a  reason  for  the  idea  expressed  in  the  first 
lines. 

To  didactic  poetry  belongs  also  the  fable 
and  the  parable.  Both  are  conscious  fictions 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  and  differ 
&om  die  myth,  which  is  the  unconscious 
popular  product  of  the  religious  imagination. 
But  the  fable  rests  on  admitted  impossi- 
bilities, and  introduces  irrational  creatures 
to  teach  maxims  of  secular  prudence,  and 
lower,  selfish  morality ;  while  the  parable 
takes  its  illustrations  firom  real  life,  human 
or  animal,  with  its  natural  characteristics, 
&nd  has  a  much  higher  aim.  It  is  therefore 
fur  better  adapted,  as  a  medium  of  instruc- 
tion, to  the  true  religion.  "  The  fiftble  seizes 
on  that  which  man  has  in  conmion  with  the 
creatoies  below  him ;  the  parable  rests  on 
the  troth  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of 
Goi"  The  former  is  only  fitted  for  the 
instruction  of  youth,  which  does  not  raise 
the  question  of  veracity;  the  latter  is  suited 
to  all  ages. 


The  parables  of  our  Lord  illustrate  the 
various  aspects  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(as  those  in  the  Synoptical  gospels),  or  the 
personal  relation  of  Christ  to  His  disciples 
(as  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and 
that  of  the  Vine  and  the  Branches,  in  the 
Gk)spel  of  John).  They  conceal  and  reveal 
the  profoundest  ideas  in  the  simplest  and 
most  lucid  language.  They  are  at  once 
pure  truth  and  pure  poetry.  Every  trait  is 
intrinsically  possible,  and  borrowed  firom 
nature  and  human  life,  and  yet  the  composi- 
tion of  the  whole  is  the  product  of  the 
imagination.  The  art  of  illustrative  teach- 
ing in  parables  never  rose  so  high  before  or 
since,  nor  can  it  ever  rise  higher. 

Prophetic  poetry  is  peculiar  to  the  Bible. 
Heathen  nations  had  their  divinations  and 
oracles,  but  no  divinely  inspired  prophecy. 
Man  may  have  forebodings  of  the  future, 
and  may  conjecture  what  may  come  to  pass 
under  certain  conditions ;  but  Gk>d  only 
knows  the  future,  and  he  to  whom  He 
chooses  to  reveal  it 

Prophecy  is  closely  allied  to  poetry.  The 
prophet  sees  the  future  as  a  picture  with  the 
spiritual  eye  enlightened  by  the  Divine 
mind,  and  describes  it  mostly  in  more  or 
less  poetic  form.  Prophetic  poetry  combines 
a  didactic  and  an  epic  element.  It  rouses 
the  conscience,  enforces  the  law  of  God,  and 
holds  up  the  history  of  the  future,  the 
I  approaching  judgments  and  mercies  of  God, 


There  are  no  fables  in  the  New  Testament, 
ttd  only  two  in  the  Old,  viz.,  the  fable  of 
Jotham :  the  trees  choosing  their  king,  and 
ti>e  fable  of  Jehovah :  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
ttd  the  thistle.  The  riddle  (parable)  of 
Szekiel  introduces  two  eagles  as  representa- 
tives  of  human  characters,  but  without 
pficribiug  to  them  human  attributes.  The 
(arable  occurs  occasionally  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, was  cultivated  by  HiUel,  Shammai, 
ind  other  Jewish  rabbis,  and  appears 
frequently  in  the  Gemara  and  Midrash.  It 
k  found  in  its  perfection  in  the  Gk)spels. 


for  instruction,  reproof,  comfort,  and  en- 
couragement. Ptophecy  is  too  elevated  to 
descend  to  ordinary  prose,  and  yet  too 
practical  to  bind  itself  to  strict  rules. 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  like  the  Apocalypse  in 
the  New  Testament,  use  prose,  but  a  prose 
that  has.  all  the  effect  of  poetry.  The  other 
prophets  employ  prose  in  the  narrative  and 
introductory  sections,  but  a  rhythmical  flow 
of  diction  in  the  prophecies  proper,  with  di- 
visions of  clauses  and  stanzas,  and  rise  often 
to  the  height  of  majesty  and  power.  The 
sublime  prayer  of  Habakkuk  is    a   lyric 
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poem,  and  might  as  well  have  a  place  in 
the  Psalter. 

The  greatest  poet  among  the  prophets  is 
Isaiah.  He  gathers  up  all  the  past 
prophecies  to  send  them  enriched  into  the 
future,  and  combines  the  deepest  prophetic 
inspiration  with  sublimest  and  sweetest 
poetry. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  prophetic  poetry 
are  the  prediction  of  Noah,  the  blessing  of 
Jacob,  the  prophecies  of  Balaam,  and  the 
farewell  blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes  by 
Moses.  The  golden  age  of  prophetic  poetry 
began  with  the  decline  of  lyric  poetry,  and 
continued  till  the  extinction  of  prophecy, 
warning  the  people  of  the  approaching  judg- 
ments of  Jehovah,  and  comforting  them  in 
midst  of  their  calamities  with  his  promise 
of  a  brighter  future  when  the  Messiah 
should  come  to  redeem  his  people  and  to 
bless  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Dramatic  poetry  embraces  the  Song  of 
Songs  and  the  Book  of  Job.  The  one  is  a 
lyric  drama  or  melodrama,  the  other  a 
didactic  drama. 

The  "Song  of  Songs,"  or  Canticles, 
presents  the  Hebrew  ideal  of  pure  bridal 
and  conjugal  love,  and  canonizes  the  noblest 
and  strongest  passion  which  God  inplanted 
in  human  nature  before  the  fall,  and  which 
reflects  his  own  infinite  love  to  his  people, 
and  Christ's  relation  to  ius  church.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  monologues  and  dialogues 
by  three  different  persons,  King  Solomon 
(the  Peaceful),  Shulamith,  and  the  maidens 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  full  of  the  fragrance  of 
flowers,  the  beauty  of  spring,  the  singing  of 
birds,  and  loveliness  of  love.   - 

The  Book  of  Job  is  didactic  drama,  with 
an  epic  introduction  and  close.  The  ^  pro- 
logue and  the  epilogue  are  written  in  plain 
prose,  the  body  of  the  poem  is  poetry.  It 
has  been  called  the  Hebrew  tragedy,  but 
differing  from  other  tragedies  by  its  happy 
termination.  We  better  call  it  a  dramatic 
theodicy.    It  wrestles  with  the  perplexing 


problem  of  ages,  viz.,  the  true  meaning  and 
object  of  evil  and  suffering  in  the  vorld, 
under  the  government  of  a  holy,  wise,  and 
merciful  God.    The  dramatic  form  sho^ 
itself  in  the  symmetrical  arrangement,  the 
introduction  of  several  speakers,  the  action 
or  rather  the  suffering  of  the  hero,  die 
growing  passion    and    conflict,  the  secret 
crime  supposed  to  underlie  his  misfortune, 
and  the  awful  mystery  in  the  backgronnd. 
But  there  is  little  external  action  in  it,  and 
this  is  almost  confined  to  the  prologue  ft&«^ 
epilogue.      Instead  of  it  we  have  here  an 
intellectual  battle  of  the    deepest  monl 
import,  'mind  grappling  with  mind  on  tie 
most  serious  problems  which  can  challenge 
our  attention.    The  outward  drapery  only 
is  dramatic,  the  soul  and  substance  of  the 
poem  are  didactic,  with  all  the   Hebrev 
ideas  of  divine  Providence,    which  difiei 
from  the  Greek  notion  of  blind  Fate,  astb^ 
light  of  day  differs  from  midnight.    It  ii 
intended  for  the  study,  not  for  the  stage. 

The  book  opens,  like  a  Greek  drama,  vit^ 
a  prologue,  which  introduces  the  reader  int^ 
the  situation,  and  makes  him  aequunt^ 
with  the  character,  the  prosperous  conditiod 
the  terrible  misfortunes,  and  the  exemplaij 
patience  of  the  hero.  Even  (rod  and 
great  antagonist,  Satan,  who  appears,  ho 
ever,  in  heaven  as  a  servant  of  God, 
drawn  into  the  scenery,  and  a  prerio 
arrangement  in  the  divine  counsel  pieced 
and  determines  the  subsequent  transactioi 
History  on  earth  is  thus  viewed  as 
execution  of  the  decrees  of  heaven,  and  a 
controlled  throughout  by  supematn 
forces.  But  we  have  here  the  unsearcha 
wisdom  of  the  Almighty  Maker  and  Rub 
of  men,  not  the  dark  impersonal  Fat« 
the  heathen  tragedy.  This  grand  featur 
of  Job  has  been  admirably  imitated  b 
Goethe  in  the  prologue  of  his  Faust.  Tb 
action  itself  commences  after  seven  daj 
and  seven  nights  of  most  eloquent  silent^ 
The  grief  over  the  misfortunes  which,  like 
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succession  of   whirlwinds,    had   suddenly 
hurled  the  patriarchal  prince  from  the  sum- 
mit of  prosperity  to   the  lowest  depths  of 
miseiy,  culminating  in  the  most  loathsome 
disease,  and   intensified  by  the   heartless 
sneers  of  his  wife,  at  last  bursts  forth  in  a 
passionate  monologue  of  Job>  cursing  the 
day  of  his  birth.    Then  follows  the  meta- 
physical conflict  with  his  friends,  Eliphaz, 
Bildad,  and  Zophar,  who  now  turn  to  enemies 
and  ''miserable   comforters,"    "forgera  of 
lies,  and  botchers  of  vanities/'    The  debate 
has  three  acts,  with  an  increasing  entangle- 
ment, and  every  act  consists  of  three  assaults 
of  the  false  friends  and  as  many  defences  of 
Job  (with  the  exception  that  in  the  third 
battle,  Zophar  retires,  and  Job  alone  speaks). 
After  a  closing  monologue  of  Job,  express- 
iiig  fully  his  feelings  and  thoughts  in  view 
of  the  past  controversy,  the  youthful  Elihu, 
who  had  silently  listened,  comes  forward, 
and  in  three  speeches  administers  deserved 
rebuke  to  both  parties,  with  as  little  mercy 
for  Job  as  for  his  friends,  but  with  a  better 
philosophy  of  suffering,  the  object  of  which  he 
represents  to  be  correction  and  reformation, 
the  reproof  of  arrogance,  and  the  exercise 
of  humility  and  faith.    He  begins  the  disen- 
tanglement of  the  problem,  and  makes  the 
tnmsition  to  the  final  decision.    At  last  God 
Himself,  to  whom  Job  had  appealed,  appears 
as  the  judge  of  the  controversy,  and  Job 
humbly  submits  to  His  infinite  power  and 
wisdom,  and  penitently  confesses  his  sin  and 
folly.    This  is  the  solution  of  the  mighty 
problem,  if  solution  it  can  be  called. 

A  brief  epilogue  relates  the  historical 
issue,  the  restoration  and  increased  pros- 
perity of  Job  after  this  severest  trial  of 
his  faith,  and  patient  submission.  To  the 
external  order  corresponds  the  internal 
dialectic  development  in  the  wave-like 
motion  of  conflicting  sentiments  and  grow- 
ing passions.  The  first  act  of  the  debate 
^owB  yet  a  tolerable  amount  of  firiendly 

feeling  on  both  ndes.     In  the  second,  the 
2  F 


passion  is  much  increased,  and  the  charges 
of  the  opponents  against  Job  made. 

In  the  last  debate,  Eliphaz,  the  leader  of 
the  rest,  proceeds  to  the  open  accusation  of 
heavy  crimes  against  the  sufferer,  with  an 
admonition  to  repent.  Job,  after  repeated 
declarations  'of  his  innocence,  and  vain 
attempts  at  convincing  his  opponents,  appeals 
at  last  to  Grod  as  his  judge.  God  appears, 
convinces  him,  by  several  questions  on  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  of  his  ignorance,  and 
brings  him  to  complete  submission  under  the 
infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Almighty. 

The  Book  of  Job,  like  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
the  Divina  Comedia  of  Dante,  and  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare,  stands  out  a  marvel 
in  literature,  without  a  predecessor,  without  a 
rival.  It  isof  theorder  of  Melchisedec, " with- 
out father,  without  mother,  without  descent," 
but  with  "  the  power  of  an  endless  life." 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  form  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  the  parallelism  of  members 
so-called,  the  strophic  divisions,  the  traces  of 
alliterations  and  rhymes.  But  all  attempts 
to  reduce  Hebrew  versification  to  a  regular 
system  have  failed.  The  poetry  of  the 
Bible  is  not  fettered  by  rigid  laws  of  rhythm 
and  metre ;  it  is  free  and  elastic,  ever 
adapting  the  diction  to  the  thought,  the 
body  of  words  to  the  soul  of  sentiment.  The 
spirit  lords  it  all.  And  this  is  one  of  its 
chief  advantages,  and  subserves  its  universal 
mission.  The  Bible  poetry  is  translatable 
above  all  other  poetry  ancient  and  modern. 
It  can  be  transferred  into  any  language 
almost  literally,  without  losing  its  beauty  and 
power.  Homer,  Dante,  Petrarca  must  be  re- 
produced by  a  poetic  genius  in  the  heroic 
metre,  the  terza  rima,  the  sonnet,  to  be  en- 
joyed ;  and  even  then  they  lose  in  the  pro- 
cess. But  the  FsaJter,  Job,  and  Isaiah  are 
essentially  the  same  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  and  German  Bibles ;  they  carry 
the  same  power  and  comfort  to  readers  of  the 
present  day  as  they  did  hundreds  of  years 
before  Christ,  and  will  do  to  the  end  of  time. 
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THE   SUPERNATURAL   AS   EVIDENCE.* 
By  the  Very  Bev.  B.  Payne  Smith,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 


N  every  age  there  are  certain  great 
movements   of  human    thought, 
which,  more  or  less,  influence  the 
convictions  of  men  in  the  mass,  and  carry 
them  on  to  conclusions  which,  but  a  few 
years  before,  would  have  seemed  altogether 
improbable.    Sometimes  it  is  very  diflScult 
to  account  for  these  movements.     There 
has  been  often  no  master-mind  leading  the 
way :   whatever  works  have  been  written 
have  rather  been  the  result  of  the  wave  of 
thought  passing  over  that  small  portion  of 
the  world  which  thinks,  than  the  cause  of 
the  wave.    As  far  as  cause  can  be  traced, 
the  new  movement  is  a  reaction,  a  recoil  of 
mind,  from  that  which  has  gone  before, 
whether  in  the  way  of  dissatisfaction  at  the 
sloth  and  inactivity  of  the  previous  age,  and 
at  its  being  ignobly  content  to  have  no  high 
aspiration,  no  lofty  sense  of  the  nobleness  of 
man's  mission,  or  of  a  rebound  from  over- 
strained dogmatism  and  principles  urged  on 
to  an  extent  which  made  them  practically 
a  burden  and  wearisomeness  too  great  for 
men  to  endure. 

The  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  common 
origin  of  new  developments  of  thought,  and 
is  a  power  larger  and  more  constantly  at 
work  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  But  the 
explanation  of  the  movements  of  the  mind 
in  our  own  time  is  rather  to  be  sought  in 
the  meanness  of  the  last  century.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  was  not  a  time  of  high  purposes, 
though  the  War  of  Independence  on  the 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  resistance 
to  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  on  the  other, 
show  that  it  was  not  wanting  in  great  prac- 

*  Beprinted  from  the  ItUemaHonal  Review,  with 
the  kind  penxuBsion  of  the  author. 


tical  results.    But  as  the  present  century 
advanced,  the  old  lethargy  which  had  en- 
wrapped the  minds  of  the  English-speaking 
race  gave  way.   Some  men  became  intensely 
active  in  working  for   practical  reforms; 
others  set  new  modes  of  thought  in  motion ; 
and  everjTwhere  there  was  an  eager  desire  for 
thoroughness,  and  for  probing  the  principles 
of  things  to  the  very  bottom.    The  old 
argument  of  ''continuance" — ^that  a  thing 
should  still  exist  because  it  had  existed— 
gave  way  to  an  intense  realism,  which  wonld 
let  nothing  exist  unless  it  could  prove  its 
right  to  existence.    Utilitarianism  became 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  that  poetry  which 
often  gilds  a  sleepy  age,  and  makes  it  dwell 
at  peace  in  a  dream-land  of  repose,  vanished 
before  the  energy  of  men  keenly  alive  to  the 
necessities  and  imperfections  of  the  present. 
It  is  this  intense  realism  that  has  made 
men  restless  and  ill  at  ease  at  having  to 
believe  in  miracles.    A  miracle  stands  on 
entirely  different  grounds  from  the  whole 
present  order  of  things,  and  is  oat  of  h^ - 
mony  with  the  main  current  of  our  thought& 
There  have  been  ages  when  men  lived  for 
the  future,  when  the  present  was  neglected, 
and  things  unseen  were  the  realities  which 
engrossed  their  thoughts.    When  we  read 
the  accounts  of  the  trials  for  witchcraft  m 
New  England  a  century  or  two  ago,  we  find 
not  the  accusers  only,  but  the  accuseil,  bii 
of  ideas  of  the  preternatural.    What  tkj 
saw  had  but  slight  influence  upon  them, 
what  they  imagined  had  alone  power  over 
their  minds.    We,  on  the  contrary,  Uve  in 
the  present.    The  turn  of  our  minds  b  V' 
verify  everything.    We  call  for  proof,  and 
whatever  can  not  be  proved  we  reject.   I' 
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is  not  merely  miracles  which  we  treat  thus, 
kt  most  of  what  the  last  century  regarded 
as  historical  realities.  The  intense  historical 
actiyity  of  the  present  day,  which  has  re- 
written for  us  the  annals  of  Greece  and 
Borne,  of  the  Church  and  of  Enghind,  of  the 
great  eras  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
besides  special  studies  of  great  value,  has  its 
origin  in  that  same  spirit  for  searching  and 
proving  which  leads  so  many  to  reject 
miracles. 

It  is  altogether  unfair  to  lay  the  rejection 
of  miracles  to  the  charge  of  physical  science. 
The  leaders  of  science  are  as  thoroughly 
realistic  as  our  historians  and  men  of  letters, 
but  not  more  so.  They  are  themselves  phe- 
nomena of  an  age  which  perpetually  asks 
What  is  ?  They  inquire  into  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  earth  and  its  constituents  ;  into 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
laws  which  govern  them,  with  the  same 
^gemess  to  find  out  present  facts,  and  the 
explanation  of  them,  as  animates  the  histo- 
rian and  the  practical  reformer.  Old  beliefs 
in  our  day  can  no  more  stand  their  ground 
than  old  laws  and  old  customs,  unless  they 
can  prove  their  right  to  stand  by  an  appeal  to 
present  usefulness.  It  is  of  no  use  to  appeal 
to  anything  else.  In  the  present  state  of 
men's  minds,  if  a  thing  does  not  fit  in  to 
the  present,  it  seems  to  have  no  right  to 
enst  at  all. 

But  if  the  progress  of  phj^sical  science  has 
little  to  do  with  the  dislike  to  the  supema- 
tnral,  the  rapid  increase  of  material  wealth, 
wd  the  advance  made  in  everything  which 
tends  to  present  comfort  and  enjoyment, 
baTe  much  to  do  with  it.  We  are  living  in 
AQ  age  when  the  present  is  full  of  enjoyment. 
By  our  large  ascendency  over  the  powers  of 
^tnre,  the  earth  yields  us  its  treasure  with 
a  bountifulness  never  known  before.  Our 
homes  are  replete  with  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries little  dreamed  of  by  those  who  went 
l^eibre ;  and  the  secret  forces  of  nature  are 
pressed  into  our  service  and  do  our  bidding. 


Side  by  side  with  this  subjection  of  nature 
there  has  grown  up  a  greatness  of  material 
enterprise  hitherto  unknown.  Vast  projects 
are  undertaken  and  persevered  in,  before 
which  the  greatest  merchant  princes  of  an- 
tiquity would  have  quailed.  There  is  a 
grandeur  of  conception,  a  nobleness  of  pur- 
pose, an  unflinching  courage  in  many  of  the 
commercial  undertakings  of  the  present  day, 
which,  though  gain  may  be  their  final  object, 
yet  give  them  a  dignity  and  a  poetry  that 
make  them  for  the  time  enough  to  conceal 
the  deep  cravings  which  are  man's  peculiar 
endowment,  and  which  mark  him  out  as  a 
being  destined  for  no  common  purposes. 

Tet  this  present  greatness  of  material 
things  dwar&  many  of  man's  higher  gifts. 
Its  influence  begins  early.  Even  in  educa- 
tion it  makes  men  aim  chiefly  at  utilitarian 
objects,  and  at  too  early  results.  Parents 
do  not  care  for  anything  which  does  not 
lead  directly  and  at  once  to  profit  and  pay. 
Whatever  develops  man's  thinking  powers, 
and  aims  simply  at  making  him  better  and 
nobler  in  himself,  is  thrust  aside.  It  would 
take  too  much  time ;  defer  too  long  the 
quick  harvest  of  gains ;  might  make  men 
even  indifferent  to  worldly  prosperity,  and 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  everything  to  material 
wealth.  Or,  at  all  events,  it  lies  out  of  the 
circle  of  men's  every-day  thoughts.  Life  is 
an  eager  race,  with  boundless  prizes  for  all 
who  press  onward  and  upward.  In  so  active 
a  contest,  with  every  energy  on  the  stretch, 
and  every  exertion  richly  rewarded,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  present  is  enough ;  and  in  its 
enjoyment  men  thrust  from  them  indignantly 
ever3rthing  that  would  interfere  with  and 
render  them  less  fit  for  the  keen  struggle 
after  earthly  success. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  makes  it  so  difficult 
for  men  to  believe  in  the  supernatural.  The 
purpose  of  miracles,  and  their  whole  use  and 
intention,  hold  so  entirely  distinct  a  place 
from  that  which  is  now  the  main  purpose  ot 
the  mass  of  men,  that  they  will  hear  no  evi- 
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dence  for  them,  nor  stop  calmly  to  consider 
whether  they  may  not  after  all  hold  a  neces- 
sary place  in  the  order  of  things,  and  be  as 
indispensable  for  man's  perfectness  as  is  this 
present  activity.  What  too  many  do  is  to 
put  aside  the  consideration  of  them  entirely. 
They  have  a  sort  of  notion  that  miracles 
contradict  the  laws  of  nature,  and  are  there- 
fore impossible.  Without  perhaps  denying 
the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Gospels  in  the 
main,  they  yet  suppose  that  they  were  writ- 
ten by  credulous  men  in  a  credulous  age,  and 
that  if  cool  observers  had  been  present,  they 
could  have  explained  on  natural  grounds  all 
that  took  place.  Probably  they  do  not  think 
much  about  the  supernatural  at  all.  They 
have  plenty  to  occupy  them  ;  have  no  spare 
time  ;  find  their  lives  full  of  interest ;  they 
rise  early  to  their  labour  and  late  take  rest ; 
and  so  are  content  with  a  general  feeling 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of 
man  being  what  he  is,  and  of  the  world 
being  what  it  is,  time  will  reveal  it,  and  that 
no  obligation  lies  upon  a  busy  man  to  in- 
quire into  abstruse  questions,  with  no  present 
profit.  When  business  is  over  and  old  age 
has  come,  then  it  will  be  his  duty  to  make 
his  peace  with  Heaven.  And  he  will  do  so 
in  the  ordinary  way,  as  other  men  do. 
Keligion  is  a  thing  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground for  the  present ;  in  due  time  he  will 
attend  to  it  as  a  practical  matter,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  he  will  attend  to  the 
making  of  his  will. 

This  thorough  realism  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  intensified  by  the  vast  facilities  of 
combined  action  and  mutual  intercourse, 
which  make  us  live  constantly  in  one 
another's  company,  would  banish  all  care  and 
thought  of  the  future  from  our  minds,  if  it 
were  not  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  Ood  and  of  a  future  life  is  an  undying 
conviction  of  our  nature.  It  is  a  necessary 
part  of  ourselves  to  look  forward.  No 
present  gains  or  successes  can  content  us. 
We  turn  always  to  the  future,  and  that  with 


an  eagerness  wliich  would  make  life  unen- 
durable if  we  were  forced  to  believe  that  life 
were  all.  The  doctrine  of  annihilation  may 
be  professed,  but  can  never  really  be  behaved; 
for  it  violates  the  deepest  instincts  of  our 
hearts.  And  thus  compelled  by  the  very 
constitution  of  our  natures  to  believe  tkt 
there  is  a  Ood,  and  that  we  exist  after 
death,  religion  itself  becomes  a  very  real 
thing,  and  supplies  a  real  need.  The 
existence  of  a  God  and  the  immortaUty  of 
man  a^e  not  doctrines  which  need  proving. 
They  are  intuitions,  innate  ideas,  which  may 
and  do  gain  form  and  shape  fi^om  advancing 
knowledge,  but  which  grew  out  of  the  soul 
itself.  Over  the  savage  they  have  little  in- 
fluence, but  civilized  and  thinking  men  can 
never  be  complete  and  entire  unless  these 
deep  instincts  of  our  inner  being  have  their 
needs  fully  met  and  satisfied.  In  a  man  who 
stands  perfect  and  complete,  the  necessities 
of  the  future  must  be  as  fully  and  entirely 
recognized  and  supplied  as  the  requirements 
of  the  present.    He  must  have  a  religion. 

Now  religion  is  either  natural  or  revealed. 
Not  that  these  two  are  opposed.  The  re- 
vealed religion  which  Christians  profeas  con- 
tains and  gives  new  authority  to  all  the 
truths  of  natural  religion,  while  extending 
itself  far  beyond  them.  Natural  religion  is  a 
dim  feeling  and  groping  after  Grod  as  mani- 
fested  in  his  works,  and  a  distinguishing  of 
right  from  wrong,  so  far  as  the  indications  of 
a  righteous  government  existing  now,  and 
the  laws  of  our  own  nature,  and  the  mar- 
vellous gift  of  conscience,  enable  na  In  re- 
vealed religion  we  have  fuller  knowledge : 
knowledge  of  God's  attributes,  not  merely 
as  far  as  we  can  trace  them  in  his  works,  bn; 
still  more  as  they  are  manifested  in  his 
dealing  with  man,  as  made  known  to  us  in 
revelation  itself:  knowledge  of  man,  both  as 
regards  his  presentstate  and  his  future  hopes ; 
more  exact  knowledge,  too,  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  appeal  now  lying  not  to  the 
varying  codes  of  human  morali^^  nor  even 
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to  the  inner  conscience,  which,  as  a  faculty 
capable  of  education  and  development,  is  no 
rigid  rule,  but  one  which  bends  to  every 
state  of  things,  and  adapts  itself  to  every 
stage  and  degree  of  human  progress  and 
decay.  Under  a  revealed  religion  the  appeal 
is  to  an  unchanging  law  of  Truth.  Morality 
lias  at  last  a  settled  basis,  and  man  a  fixed 
standard  by  which  to  judge  his  actions. 

It  seems  almost  supererogatory  to  show 
that  natural  religion  does  not  suiBSce   for 
man's  wants.    We  know  of  no  one  who  has 
definitely  asserted  that  it  does.    Even  Kant, 
though  he  appears  to  think  that  Christianity 
might  now  be  dispensed  with,  yet  distinctly 
holds  that  natural  religion,    without    the 
teaching  of  Christianity,  would  not  even 
now  have  been  enlightened  enough,  or  pure 
enough,  or  certain  enough,  to  guide  man's 
life.    Bat  the  whole  state  of  the  heathen 
world  before  Christ  came,  and  now  wherever 
Christianity  is  unknown,  is  proof  sufficient 
of  the  utter  powerlessness  of    natural  re- 
ligion.    The  Greek  world,  with  its   mar- 
vellous taste  in  art  and  appreciation  of  the 
Ijeautifol,.  was  yet  intensely  wicked.    The 
state  of  things  at  Rome  under  the  Empire 
was  so  foul  that  modem  pens  would  blush  to 
describe  it.     What  natural  religion  is  where 
civilization  does  not  exist,  the  condition  now 
of  savage  tribes  proves  clearly  enough.    We 
will  touch  therefore  only  upon  one  point,  that 
of  progress.    Apart  from  Christianity,  there 
are  at  most  in  the  world  the  very  faintest  in- 
dications of  progress ;  usually  none  at  all.  In 
no  form  of  natural  religion,  in  fto  heathen  reli- 
gion, was  there  anything  to  lead  man  onward, 
or  to  make  him  better.     At  best,  as  under 
3fohammedanism,  or  the  system  of  Confucius 
there  was  stagnation.     And  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  80  many  of  the  older  civilizations  of 
tte  world,  decay  set  in,  there  was  no  recu- 
perative force.    Man  sank  steadily  and  hope- 
lessly.   In  the  Old  Testament  first  do  we 
find  the  thought  of  progress.     A  nation  is 
there  formed  for  a  high  and  unique  purpose ;  I 


and  to  shape  it  for  its  end  it  is  placed 
in  a  special  and  immediate  relation  to  God, 
and  is  taught  by  messengers  sent  directly  by 
him.  Under  this  special  dispensation,  its  one 
business  was  to  grow  fit  for  the  work  pre- 
pared for  it;  its  one  motto,  progress.  In 
the  New  Testament,  progress  is  the  central 
thought  everywhere  present ;  but  no  longer 
now  for  one  nation — ^it  is  progress  for  aU 
mankind.  It  is  a  new  kingdom  that  is  pro- 
claimed, and  all  who  enter  it  are  required 
to  put  away  old  things,  and  become  new.  It 
belongs  to  men  who  have  left  their  previous 
condition  far  behind,  and  who,  forgetting 
what  is  past,  "  reach  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before."  And  special  stress  is 
laid  everywhere  upon  the  duty  of  bringing 
all  men  into  this  new  kingdom,  and  of 
Christians  being  the  purifying  salt  which  is 
to  preserve  the  whole  world. 

The  means  by  which  Christianity  thus 
renovates  mankind,  and  becomes  the  moving 
force  of  all  modem  and  real  progress,  is 
partly  that  it  alone  proposes  to  us  principles 
so  perfect  that  at  the  utmost  our  approach 
to  their  realization  is  a  very  distant  one. 
The  complete  abnegation  of  self,  the  treat- 
ment of  others  with  that  justice,  liberality, 
and  love  with  which  we  should  wish  ourselves 
to  be  treated,  and  a  holiness  as  absolute 
and  entire  as  that  of  God  himself—such 
principles,  while  practically  aiding  us  in 
our  upward  course,  yet  set  us  a  standard 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  unattainable. 
How  often  is  this  misunderstood !  Men 
contrast  our  Christianity  with  what  is  set 
before  us  in  the  Gospels,  and,  either  in 
mockdiy  or  in  grief  at  the  disparity,  assert 
that  our  state  is  practically  a  mere 
heathenism.  But  while  there  is  ample  room 
for  lamentation  that  Christians  are  content 
to  remain  so  very  much  below  the  standard 
set  them,  yet,  so  far  as  there  is  progress 
toward  it — so  far  as  it  can  be  said  trul;^ 
that  this  generation  is  in  a  higher  stage  than 
the  last  was,  and  is  training  the  youth  to 
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attain  in  the  next  to  a  still  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  Christian  perfectness,  so  far  Chris- 
tianity is  doing  its  work.  Not  merely  its 
work  on  individuals — these  constantly,  even 
where  the  general  state  of  things  is  bad  and 
low,  it  raises  to  a  high  degree  of  virtue  and 
holiness — ^but  its  work  on  the  mass.  If 
nationally  Ve  are  making  no  progress,  then 
our  Christianity  is  not  having  its  proper 
work,  and,  in  an  age  which  judges  by  results, 
is  not  proving  its  right  still  to  exist.  But 
even  at  the  worst  no  Christian  nation  is 
hopeless :  heathen  nations  sank  without 
hope.  Christian  nations  have  again  and 
again  risen  from  the  lowest  degradation. 

But  Christianity  tends  to  progress  not 
merely  by  the  high  ideal  it  sets  before  us, 
but  by  its  power  over  men's  sympathies. 
This  power  resides  mainly  in  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  but  only  when  viewed  in 
its  relation  to  his  Godhead.  As  the  great 
proof  of  the  Father's  love  to  man,  it  does 
arrest  our  feelings,  dwell  upon  ouf  imagina- 
tion, and  inspire  our  conduct  with  motives 
such  as  no  other  supposed  manifestation  of 
the  Deity  to  man  has  ever  produced.  Christ 
Incarnate  is  not  merely  the  realization  of 
the  high  standard  of  Christianity,  and  the 
model  for  our  imitation,  but  acts  also  as  a 
motive  power,  by  ^hich  men  are  roused  and 
encouraged  to  the  attempt  to  put  into 
practice  the  principles  of  the  religion  which 
Christ  taught. 

K  there  be  a  Gk>d — and  the  man  who 
denies  it  contradicts  the  intuitions  of  his 
own  being — ^it  is  religion,  and  revealed 
religion  only,  that  gives  us  adequate  know- 
ledge of  his  nature  and  attributes,  {(there 
be  a  future — and  the  very  instincts  of  our 
souls  testifythat  there  is — again  it  is  revealed 
religion  only  that  tells  us  what  the  future 
life  is,  and  how  we  may  attain  to  it.  Yet 
necessary  parts  as  both  these  beliefs  are  of 
our  nature,  men  may  bring  themselves  to 
deny  them.  For  a  time  they  can  put  them 
away.    But  if  there  be  a  present — ^and  this 


is  just  the  one  thing  in  which  the  nmeteeDth 
century  does  thoroughly  believe — even  then, 
granting  only  this,  if  this  present  is  to  have 
any  progress,  and  is  to  move  onward  to  any 
thing  better ;  if  there  is  to  be  in  it  any 
thing  of  healthful  and  vigorous  life,  this, 
too,  is  bound   up   with  the  one  religion, 
which  has  satisfiactory  proof  to  give  that  it 
is  revealed ;  proof  that  it  did  come  really 
from  Heaven ;  and  proof  that  it  is  the  one 
motive  power  of  human  progress.     If  the 
light  of  nature  hitherto  has  been  insufficient 
to  secure  virtue  or  raise  men  toward  it,  that 
light  will  not  suffice  now,  even  though  it 
has  been  fed  and  strengthened  by  centuries 
of  Christian  teaching.    In  asserting  thk, 
Eant  asserted  too  much.   Neither  Christians 
nor  Christian  communities  have  as  yet  risen 
to  any  thing  like  a  high  general  standard 
of  morality,  to  say  nothing  about  holiness; 
remove  the  high  ideal  and  strong  motives 
supplied  by  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  there 
would   result,    first  stagnation,    and  then 
decay.    An  "enlightened  self-love"  never 
yet  successfully  resisted  any  carnal  or  earthly 
passion.     Christianity  has  efifected  much; 
the  contrast  between  heathen  and  Christian 
communities  is  immense :   but  it  has  not 
raised  men  yet  to  its  own  standard,  nor 
even  to  a  reasonable  fair  standard  of  moral 
excellence. 

Now,  grant  but  the  possibility  of  theie 
being  a  God ;  grant  but  the  possibility  of  there 
being  a  future,  as  there  must  necessarily  he 
a  connection  between  man's  future  and  his 
present,  and  as  our  idea  of  God  forbids  our 
excluding  any  existent  thing  from  oonnectitHi 
with  him,  then  at  least  a  revelation  irould 
be  useful,  and  as  God  must  be  good,  there  i> 
no  antecedent  improbability  in  his  bestovio^ 
upon  man  what  would  be  of  use  and  bene- 
fit  [to  him.  You  must  get  rid  of  God— must 
resolve  him  into  a  sort  of  nebulous  all-pervad- 
ing ether,  with  no  attributes  or  personal  force 
or  knowledge  (the  Pantheists  do  this  beaud- 
fully,  and  call  God  cosmic  farce) — you  mu5t 
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get  rid  of  a  futare  life,  and  account  your- 
selves  simple  phenomena,  like  the  monkey, 
and  ascidian  jelly*bag8,  from  which  you  are 
supposed  to  be  descended,  with  no  connec- 
tion with  the  past,  no   reason   for   your 
present  eidstence,  mere  shooting-stars  in  the 
realms  of  space,  coming  from  nowhere,  and 
going  nowhither,  and  so  only,  by  the  extir- 
pation of  these  two  ideas  from  your  nature, 
can  you   make  a   revelation   improbable. 
Eyen  then  your  position  is  open  to  grave 
doubt.      We  can  understand  the  law  of 
evolution ;  and  if  the  law  be  proved,  though 
as  jet  it  is  unproved,  it  would  involve  us  in 
no  religious  difficulties,  provided  that  evolu- 
tion really  worked   toward  a  solid   end. 
Accustomed  everywhere  else  in  nature  to 
see  things  fitted  to  their  place,  and  all  things 
80  ordered  that  there  is  a  use  for  every 
thing,  we  could  understand   the   meanest 
thing  in  creation  rising  upward  in  the  scale 
through  multitudinous  forms  and  infinite 
periods  of  time,  if  finally  there  were  some 
purpose  for  all  this  rising.    The  plan  is  vast 
and  marvellous.     It  can  be  justified  only  by 
some  useful  end.    And  such  an  end  there 
would  be  if,  after  vast  ages  of  development, 
the  tiny  atom  ended  in  becoming  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  creature,  with  some  purpose 
for  all  this  vast  preparation,  because  capable 
of  still  rising  upward,  and  of  "  becoming 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature."    But  if  the 
law  of  evolution  stops  at  man  without  a 
future,  then  its  product  is  not  worthy  of  it, 
and  so  purposeless  a  law,  ending  in  so  mean 
a  result,  falls  to  the  ground  as  too  grand  in 
its  design  for  so  bare  and  worthless  an 
object. 

Yet  even  this  is  but  part  of  the  argument ; 
the  evidences  in  favour  of  Christianity  have 
a  collective  force,  and  it  is  upon  them 
as  a  whole  that  one  rests  secure.  But  we 
iQay  well  contend  that  if  Christianity  is 
necessary  for  our  present  well-being ;  if  the 
advance  of  society ;  if  the  removal  of  the 
the  vile,  and  the  sorrowful  in  our 


existing  arrangements ;  if  the  maintenance 
and  strengthening  of  the  noble,  the  earnest, 
the  generous,  and  the  pure,  are  bound  up 
with  Christianity,  as  being  the  only  sure 
basis  and  motive  toward  progress,  then,  at 
all  events,  religion  can  show  cause  enough 
for  existence  to  make  it  the  duty  of  men  to 
examine  the  evidence  which  it  offers  in  its 
proof.  Nineteenth-centuiy  men  may  decline 
to  listen  to  arguments  which  concern  only 
things  so  remote  as  God  and  the  future. 
Have  they  not  built  railways,  laid  the 
Atlantic  telegraph,  found  out  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  sun  through  the 
spectrum,  and  gained  fortunes  by  gambling 
on  the  stock  exchange  ?  What  can  men  want 
more  ?  Well,  they  want  something  to  bind 
society  together ;  even  the  worst  want  some- 
thing to  control  in  others  those  passions  to 
which  they  give  free  play  in  themselves.  No 
man  wants  society  to  grow  worse,  however 
much  he  may  do  himself  to  corrupt  it.  But 
the  one  salt  of  society,  the  one  thing  that 
does  purify  and  hold  it  together,  is  religion. 

Now  antecedently  there  is  no  reason  why 
God  might  not  have  made  natural  religion 
much  more  mighty  and  availing.    As  it  is, 
nothing  is  more  powerless  in  itself,  though 
useful  as  an  ally  to  revelation.    Religion 
or  no  religion  means  revelation  or  no  revela- 
tion. Reject  revelation,  and  the  only  reason 
for  not  rejecting  natural  religion  is  that  it  is 
not  worth  the  trouble.    If  religion,  then,  is  a 
necessity  of  our  present  state,  this  means  that 
revelation  is  a  necessity.   We  are  quite  aware 
that  even  revealed  religion  does  not  explain 
all  the  difficulties  of  our   present  state. 
There  is  very  much  of  doubt  suggested  by 
oui*  philosophy  to  which  Christianity  gives 
only  this  answer.  Believe  and  wait.    It  is, 
in  fact,  rigidly  careful  in  refusing  to  give 
any  and  every  explanation  of  things  present 
except  a  practical  one  :  in  the  most  marked 
way  it  is  silent  as  to  the  cause  of  our  being 
what  we  are,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
I  world  to  come.    It  tells  us  that  we  do  not 
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now  see  the  realities  themselves,  but  only 
reflections  of  them  in  a  mirror,  and  even 
that  as  an  enigma.  Hereafter  it  pro- 
mises that  we  shall  see  the  things  them- 
selves, and  understand  the  true  nature  and 
exposition  of  the  enigmas  of  life.  Mean- 
while it  gives  us  every  practical  help  and 
necessary  guidance  for  the  present.  Judged 
thus  by  practical  results  and  by  its  working 
powers,  it  is  a  thing  indispensable.  Without 
it  man  is  imperfect,  and  society  has  nothing 
to  arrest  its  dissolution,  or  arouse  it  to  a 
struggle  after  amendment.  Reformation  is 
essentially  a  Christian  idea.  That  a  state 
should  throw  off  its  ignoble  past  and  start 
on  a  new  quest  after  excellence  and  right  is 
possible  only  where  there  is  a  religion  strong 
enough  to  move  men,  and  noble  enough  to 
offer  them  a  high  ideal.  Reform  movements 
have  therefore  been  confined  to  Christian 
states ;  and  for  the  individual,  his  one  road 
to  perfection  has  been  a  moving  forward 
toward  God. 

Upon  this,  then,  we  base  our  argument 
for  miracles.  The  universal  instincts  of 
men  prove  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of 
religion.  Without  it  the  promptings  of 
our  hearts,  compelling  us  to  believe  in  a 
God  and  to  hope  for  a  future,  would  be 
empty  and  meaningless;  and  this  no 
human  instincts  are.  There  is  no  instinct 
whatsoever  which  has  not  in  external 
nature  that  which  exactly  corresponds 
to  it,  and  is  its  proper  field  of  exercise. 
And,  in  the  next  place,  natural  religion, 
though  in  entire  agreement  with  revealed, 
is,  as  we  have  shown,  insufiicient  for 
the  purposes  for  which  religion  is  re- 
quired. Finally,  there  is  the  phenomenon 
that  the  revealed  religion  which  we  profess 
does  act  as  a  motive  to  progress.  Christian 
nations — in  morals,  in  freedom,  in  literature, 
in  science,  in  the  arts,  and  in  all  that  adorns 
or  beautifies  society  and  human  life — ^hold 
undoubtedly  the  foremost  place,  and  are 
still  moving  forward.    And  in  proportion  as 


a  Christian  nation  holds  its  faith  purely  and 
firmly,  so  surely  is  its  course  onward.  It  is 
content  with  nothing  to  which  it  has  at- 
tained,  but  sees  before  it  the  ideal  of  a 
higher  perfection. 

Now  a  revealed  religion  can  be  pioved 
only  by  that   which  involves   the  8upe> 
natural.    No  proof  can  rise  higher  than 
the  order  of  things  to  which  it  belongs 
And  thus  all  that  can  be  proved  by  the 
elaborate  examination  of  all  created  things, 
and  the  diligent  inquiry  into  their  confor- 
mation and  uses   and  instincts,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  each  organ  or  faculty 
was  given ;  yea,  even  the  search  into  man's 
own  mind,  and  all  the  psychologic  problems 
which  suggest  so  very  much  to  us  as  to  the 
purposes  of  our  existence— all  this  can  lise 
no  higher  than  natural  religion.    They  are 
at  best  but  guesses  and  vague  conjectures, 
and  a  feeling  and  groping  after  truth.    No- 
thing of  this  sort  could  prove  to  us  a  re- 
vealed religion.    For  how  are  we  to  know 
that  it  is  revealed  ?    In  order  to  its  \m% 
revealed,  God  must  be  the  giver  of  it    And 
how  are  we  to  know  that  it  is  He  vho 
speaks  ?    Its  strength,  its  value,  its  autho- 
rity, all  depend  upon  its  being  the  voice  of 
God.     No  subjective  authority  can  prove 
this.    The  nature  of  the  truths  revealed, 
their  adaptability  to  our  wants,  their  ub^- 
fulness,  their  probability — ^nothing  of  this 
would  prove  that  they  had  not  been  thought 
out  by  some  highly-gifted  man.    We  must 
have    supernatural    evidence  —  something 
pledging  God  himself— before  we  can  accept 
a  religion  as  revealed. 

We  shall  see  this  more  clearly  if  we 
reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  obedience, 
which  we  are  required  to  render  to  a  re- 
vealed religion.  Its  authority  is  sunmiair, 
and  knows  no  appeal  It  is  God  who  speaks, 
and  there  is  no  higher  tribunal  thaa  his 
throne.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Essentially  they  are  a  re- 
publication of  the  laws  of  natural  xeligioni 
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excepting  perhaps  the   fourth   command- 
ment.     But  upoii  how  different   a  foot- 
ing do   they  stand.     The    duty   of  not 
lolling  is  in  natural  religion  counteracted 
by  the  law  of  self-preservation,    and   in 
heathen  communities   has  been  generally 
veiy  powerless,  and  human  life  but  little 
valued.    Even  in  fairly  civilized  communi- 
ties murder  was  not  a  crime  to  be  punished 
by  the  state,  but  to  be  avenged  by  the  rela- 
tiyes  of  the  murdered  man.    This  even  was 
tte  state  of  things  among  the  Jews  when 
the  Ten  Commandments  were  promulgated, 
and  Moses,  by  special  enactments,  modified 
and  softened  the  customs  which  he  found 
prevalent,  and  which  did  not   distinguish 
i)etween  wilful  murder  and  accidental  homi- 
cide.   Natural  religion,  therefore,  gave  no 
special  sanctity  to  human  life,  but  regarded 
<>nly  the  injury  done  to  the  family  of  the 
siiSerer.     The    divine   commandment  has 
gone  home  straight  to  the  conscience.    It 
bas  made  the  shedding  of  blood  a  sin,  and 
not  merely  an  injury.    Accordingly,  Chris- 
tian states  have  recognized  the  divine  nature 
of  the  law  by  punishing  murder  as  a  public 
offence,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  dealt  with 
a^  a  private  wrong. 

A  revealed  religion  therefore  claims  abso- 
lute power  over  the  conscience  as  being  the 
direct  will  of  God.  No  question  of  utility 
or  public  or  private  expediency  may  stand 
in  its  way.  It  must  be  obeyed,  and  dis- 
obedience is  sin.  But  plainly  we  ought  not 
to  yield  such  absolute  obedience  to  any 
thing  that  we  do  not  know  to  be  the  law 
of  God.  Man  stands  too  high  in  the  scale 
of  existence  for  this  to  be  right.  Were  it 
only  that  he  is  endowed  with  a  conscience, 
^  thereby  made  responsible  for  his  actions 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  give  up  the  con- 
trol over  his  own  actions  to  any  being  of 
less  authority  than  that  One  to  whom  he  is 
i^^nsible.  But  a  revelation  claims  to  be 
the  express  will  of  that  very  Being,  and 
therefore   a  sufficient  justification  of  our 


actions  before  His  tribunal.  Surely,  before 
we  trust  ourselves  to  it,  we  may  fairly  claim 
adequate  proof  that  it  is  His  will.  The 
issues  are  too  serious  for  less  than  this  to 
suffice. 

But,  besides  this,  when  we  look  at  Chris- 
tianity, the  nature  of  its  doctrines  brings 
the  necessity  of  supernatural  proof  before 
us  with  intense  force.  It  teaches  us  that 
Ood  took  our  nature  upon  him,  and  in  our 
nature  died  in  our  stead ;  and,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  before,  the  strength  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  which  makes  it  a  religion 
of  progress,  is  this  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  Christ.  He  is  not  merely 
the  "Man  of  Sorrows,"  the  ideal  of  suffering 
humanity — and  a  religion  that  glorifies  a 
sinless  sufferer  may  do  much  to  alleviate 
sorrow  and  sweeten  the  bitter  cup  of  woe — 
but  He  is  much  more  than  this.  It  is  only 
when  that  sinless  sufferer  is  worshipped  as 
our  Lord  and  our  God  that  we  reach  the 
mainq)ring  which  has  given  Christianity  its 
power  to  regenerate  the  world. 

But  now  could  such  a  doctrine  be  be- 
lieved on  any  less  evidence  than  that  which 
directly  pledged  the  divine  authority  on  its 
behalf?  The  unique  and  perfect  character 
of  the  Jesus  of  the  evangelists ;  the  pure 
and  spotless  nature  of  the  morality  he 
taught ;  the  influence  for  good  which  Chris- 
tian doctrines  have  exercised ;  the  position 
attained  by  Christian  nations,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  ideals  of  heathenism  and 
of  Christianity — all  this  and  more  is  valu- 
able as  subsidiary  evidence.  Some  of  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  our  belief. 
Even  miracles  would  not  convince  us  of  the 
trutif  of  a  revelation  which  taught  us  a 
morality  contrary  to  our  consciences.  For 
nothing  could  make  us  believe  that  the 
voice  of  QkA  in  nature  could  be  opposed  to 
his  voice  in  revelation.  It  is  a  very  axiom 
that,  however  it  reaches  us,  the  voice  of 
Ood  must  be  ever  the  same.  But  these 
subsidiary  proofi  are  but  by-works.    They 
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are  not  the  citadel,  and  can  never  form 
the  main  defence.  A  doctrine  such  as  that 
of  God  becoming  man  must  have  evidence 
cognate  to  and  in  para  materia  with  the 
doctrine  itself.  Thus,  by  a  plain  and  self- 
evident  necessity,  revelation  offers  us  super- 
natural proof  of  its  reality.  This  super- 
natural proof  is  twofold,  prophecy  and 
miracle. 

Now  these  two  not  merely  support  one 
another,  but  are  essentially  connected.  They 
are  not  independent,  but  correlative  proo&. 
It  was  the  office  of  the  prophet  gradually  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
Immanuel  upon  earth.    In  order  to  do  so 
effectually  he  often  came  armed  with  super- 
natural authority.    But  a  vast  majority  of 
the  prophets  had  no  other  business  than  to 
impress  on  the  consciences  of  the  people 
truths  already  divinely  vouched  for   and 
implicitly  accepted ;    and   such   no    more 
needed  miracles  than  the  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity do  at  the  present  day.    But  among 
the  prophets  were  here  and  there  men  of 
higher   powers,  whose  office  was  to  move 
onward  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  pre- 
paratory dispensation.    Such  men  offered 
prediction  and  miracle  as  the  seals  which 
ratified  their  mission.    In  general  men  could 
be  prepared  to  receive  so  great  a  miracle  as 
that  set  forth  in  the  opening  verses  of  John's 
Grospel  only  by  a  previous  dispensation  which 
had  brought  the  supernatural  very  near  to 
man.    If  the  Old  Testament  had  offered  no 
miracles,  and  had  not  taught  the  constant 
presence  of  (}od  in  the  disposal  of  all  human 
things,  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament 
would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

But  we  shall  understand  their  connection 
better  when  we  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
true  scriptural  doctrine  of  miracles.  The 
current  idea  of  a  miracle  is  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  as  the 
laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  God,  a  miracle 
would  thus  signify  a  violation  by  God  of  his 
own  laws.    This  is  not  the  teaching  of  the 


Bible  itself,  but  an^idea  that  has  grown  out  of 
theLatin  word  which  has  supplanted  the  more 
thoughtful  terms  used  in  the  Hebrew  and 
in  the  Greek  Scriptures.  ''  A  miracle,  "«nira> 
culum,  is  something  wonderful — ^marvelloaa. 
Now  no  doubt  all  God's  works  are  wonderfal ; 
but  when  the  word  ia  applied  to  his  doings 
in  the  Bible,  it  is  his  works  in  nature  that 
are  generally  so  described.    In  the  Hebrew, 
especially  in  poetry,  God  is  often  described 
as  doing  "  wonders,"  that  is,  miracles.   Bu; 
the  term  is  not  merely  applicable  to  woib 
such  as  those  wrought  by  him  for  his  people 
in  Egypt  and  the  wilderness,  but  to  a  thunder- 
storm, and  to  his  ordinary  dealings  with  men 
in  providence,  and  in  the  government  of  the 
world.    But  this  term  wtmder  is  not  the 
word  in  the  Hebrew  properly  applicable  to 
what  we  mean  by  miracles,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  our  Lord's  works  are  never  called 
"  miracles "  (^vpxra)  at  alL    The  people 
are  often  said  to  have  "wondered"  at  Christ's 
acts,  but  those  acts  themselves  were  not  in- 
tended simply  to  produce  wonder ;  they  had 
a  specific  purpose,  indicated  by  the  tenn 
properly  applicable  to  them,  and  that  term 
is  sign. 

This  is  the  sole  Hebrew  term  for  what  ve 
mean  by  mirade  ;  but  there  are  other  words 
applied  to  our  Lord's  doings  in  the  New 
Testament  which  we  will  previously  consder. 
And,  first,  there  is  a  term  which  i^proaches 
very  nearly  to  our  word  miracle,  namely. 
Tcpas^  portent^  defined  by  liddell  and  Scott. 
in  their  Greek  Lexicon,  as  a  "  sign,  trMie^. 
marvel,  used  of  any  appearance  or  event  m 
which  men  believed  that  they  could  see  tk 
finger  of  God."  But,  with  that  marrelloas 
accuracy  which  distinguishes  the  laogoa^ 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  our  Lord's  woib 
are  never  called  rkfwra  in  the  Goqtels.  T^ 
word  is  used  of  the  false  Christs  and  ial^^ 
prophets,  who  by  great  signs  and  porUnts 
shall  almost  deceive  the  very  elect  The 
populace,  however,  expected  a  prophet  t  > 
.  di^lay  these  portents,  and  Joel  had  p^- 
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dieted  that  such  signs  of  Ood's  presence 
would  accompany  the  coming  of  the  great 
and  notable  day  of  JehovaL 

hi  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  onr  Lord  is 
said  to  have  been  approved  of  God  by 
portents  as  well  as  by  powers  and  signs,  the 
words  literally  being  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a 
man  displayed  of  God  unto  you  by  powers, 
and  portents,  and  signs ;"  but  the  portents 
refer  to  such  things  as  the  star  which 
appeared  to  the  magi,  and  the  darkness  and 
earthquake  at  the  crucifixion.  Exactly 
parallel  to  this  place  are  the  words  where 
God  is  said  to  have  borne  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  apostles'  testimony  "  by  signs, 
and  portents,  and  manifold  powers,  and 
dirersified  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the 
description  being  evidently  intended  to  in- 
clnde  every  manifestation  of  God's  presence 
with  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  ordi- 
jiaiy  and  extraordinary,  in  providence  and 
^  grace,  and  not  merely  the  one  fact  that 
from  time  to  time  they  wrought  miracles. 

Bat  the  term  portents  is  freely  applied  to 
the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apostles,  being 
nsed  of  them  no  less  than  eight  times  in  the 
Acts,  and  also  once  in  Romans,  and  once  in 
the  Corinthians.  In  every  case  it  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  word  signs.  The  two 
^ords,  however,  express  very  difierent  sides 
of  the  apostles'  working,  the  term  sign,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  having  reference  to  the 
long.previous  preparation  for  the  Messiah's 
advent,  while  portents  were  indications 
of  the  presence  with  them  of  the  finger  of 
God. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  most  conmion 
luune  for  our  Lord's  miracles  is  8wa/ict$, 
fencers.  Full  of  meaning  as  is  the  word,  it 
nevertheless  is  not  one  easy  to  adapt  to  the 
idiom  of  our  language,  and  thus  in  the 
Gospels  it  is  usually  translated  "mighty 
works/'  Eeally  it  signifies  the  very  opposite 
of  miracles.  A  5vvafu$  is  a  faculty,  or  capa- 
city for  doing  anjrthing.  We  all  have  our 
(acolties — some  physical,  some  mental  and 


moral — ^and  these  are  all  strictly  natural 
endowments.  We  have  also  spiritual  facul- 
ties, and  these  also  primarily  are  natural 
endowments  of  our  inner  being.  The  teach- 
ing therefore  of  this  word  Swa/uis,  powers 
or  founUties,  is  that  our  Lord's  works  were 
perfectly  natural  and  ordinary  to  him.  They 
were  his  capacities,  just  as  si^t  and  speech 
are  ours.  Now  in  a  brute  animal  articulate 
speech  would  be  a  miracle,  because  it  does 
not  lie  within  the  range  of  its  capacities,  and 
therefore  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
its  nature ;  it  does  lie  within  the  compass  of 
our  faculties,  and  so  in  us  is  no  miracle. 
Similarly,  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  giving 
sight  to  the  blind,  the  raising  of  the  dead — 
things  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  our 
powers,  yet  lay  entirely  within  the  compass 
of  our  Lord's  capacities,  and  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  his  nature.  It  was 
no  more  a  "  miracle  "  in  him  to  turn  water 
into  wine  than  it  is  with  God,  who  works 
this  change  every  year.  Nor  does  John  call 
it  so,  though  his  word  is  rendered  miracle  in 
our  version. 

His  language,  as  becomes  the  most  thought- 
ful and  philosophic  of  the  Gospels,  is  deeply 
significant.  He  does  not  use  the  term 
Svva/iis,  facultif,  at  all,  but  has  two  words, 
one  especially  his  own,  namely,  ^pyovy  a 
work;  the  other,  the  one  proper  term  for 
miracle  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  <n7/A€ibv, 
a  sign. 

Our  Lord's  miracles  are  called  c^yo,  workst 
by  John  some  fifteen  or  more  times,  besides 
places  where  they  are  spoken  of  as  ''the 
works  of  God."  Now  this  term  stands  in  a 
very  close  relation  to  the  preceding  word, 
SvvafjLi%  sk  faculty.  A  faculty  when  exerted, 
produces  an  e/>yov,  or  work.  Whatever  powers 
or  capacities  we  have,  whenever  we  use  them, 
bring  forth  a  corresponding  result.  We  have 
capacities  of  thought,  of  speech,  of  action, 
common  to  the  sfpecies,  though  varying  in 
the  individual ;  and  what  is  not  at  all  re- 
markable in  one  man  may  be  very  much  so 
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in  another,  simply  because  it  is  beyond  his 
usual  range.  But  outside  the  species  it  may 
be  not  only  remarkable  but  miraculous,  be- 
cause it  lies  altogether  beyond  the  range  of 
the  capacities  with  which  the  agent  is  en- 
dowed. And  so,  on  the  contrary,  what 
would  be  miraculous  in  one  class  of  agents  is 
simply  natural  in  another  class,  because  it  is 
in  accordance  with  their  powers. 

Now  had  our  Lord  been  merely  man,  ickny 
and  every  work  beyond  the  compass  of  man's 
powers  would  have  been  a  miracle.  It  would 
have  transcended  the  limits  of  his  nature ; 
but  whether  it  would  necessarily  have  violated 
the  laws  of  that  nature  is  a  question  of  some 
difficulty.  Supposing  that  man  is  an  imper- 
fect being,  but  capable  of  progress,  the  limits 
of  his  powers  may  be  indefinitely  enlarged. 
Those  who  hold  the  theory  of  evolution  con- 
cede this,  and  therefore  concede  that  there 
is  nothing  miraculous  in  a  remarkable  indi- 
vidual being  prematurely  endowed  with  capa- 
cities which  finally  and  in  due  time  will  be 
the  heritage  of  the  whole  species.  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  the  spiritual  man 
has  a  great  future  before  him,  and  the 
prophets  of  old,  and  the  apostles  and  early 
Christians,  endowed  with  their  great  gifts, 
may  be  but  an  anticipation  of  what  the 
spiritual  man  may  finally  become.  Still, 
among  the  "  works "  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  there  is  one  which  seems  distinctly 
divine,  namely,  the  raising  of  the  dead. 
Gifts  of  healing,  of  exciting  dormant  powers, 
such  as  speech  in  the  dumb,  of  reading  the 
thoughts  of  others'  hearts,  may  be  so 
heightened  in  man  as  he  develops  under  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  that  much  may  cease 
to  be  astonishing  which  now  is  highly  so. 
But  the  raising  of  the  dead  travels  into 
another  sphere ;  nor  can  we  imagine  any 
human  progress  evolving  such  a  power  as 
this.  We  cannot  imagine  man  possessed  of 
any  latent  capacity  which  may  in  time  be  so 
developed  as  naturally  to  produce  such  a 
result.    So,  too,  the  multiplying  of  food 


seems  to  involve  powers  reserved  to  the 

Creator  alone. 

.  But  the  Gospel  of  John  does  not  reg&rd  our 

Lord  as  a  man  prematurely  endoived  with 
gifts  which  finally  will  become  the  heritage  of 
the  whole  species ;  it  is  penetrated  every- 
where with  the  conviction  that  a  higher  natuie 
was  united  in  him  to  his  human  nature.   It 
shows  itself  not  merely  in  formal  statements 
like  the  opening  words  of  the  Gospel,  but  in 
the  language  usual  with  him  everywhere. 
And  so  here.     Our  Lord's  miracles  to  him 
are  simply  and  absolutely  c^ya,  works  only. 
But,  as  we  have  seen  before,  they  are  ako 
divine  works,   "works  of  God."     Still  in 
Christ,  according  to  John's  view,  they  were 
perfectly  natural.    They  were  the  necessary 
and  direct  result  of  that  divine  nature  which 
in  him  was  indissolubly  united    with  hi^ 
human  nature.     The  last  thing  which  the 
apostle  would  have  thought  about  them  was 
that  they  were  miraculous,  wonder/td.  That 
God  should  give  His  only-begotten  Son  to 
save  the  world  was  wonderful.     That  such  ft 
being  should  ordinarily  do  works  entirely 
beyond  the  limits  of  man's  powers  did  not 
seem  to  John  wonderful,   and  hence  the 
simple  but  deeply  significant  term  by  which 
he  characterizes  them. 

Yet  such  works  were  not  wrought  without 
a  purpose ;  nor  did  such  a  being  come  with- 
out having  a  definite  object  to  justify  his 
manifestation.  If  wisdom  has  to  be  justified 
of  all  her  children,  of  all  that  she  produces, 
there  must  be  some  end  or  purpose  effected 
by  each  of  them,  and  especially  in  one  like 
Christ,  confessedly  the  very  highest  mani- 
festation of  human  nature,  and,  as  we  Chris- 
tians believe,  reaching  far  above  its  bounds 
Now  John  points  this  out  in  calling  our 
Lord's  works  aijficia,  signs.  It  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  in  the  revised  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  this  term  will  be 
restored  to  its  place,  instead  of  being  mis- 
translated miracle,  as  in  our  present  version. 
Really,  in  employing  it,  John  was  only  fol- 
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lowing  in  the  steps  of  the  older  Scriptures, 
and  the  anity  of  thought  in  the  Bible  is  de- 
stroyed when  the  same  word  is  translated 
differently  in  one  book  from  its  rendering 
in  another.  However  wonderful  may  be 
God's  works,  they  are  not  wrought  simply  to 
fill  men  with  astonishment,  and  least  of  all 
are  those  so  wrought  which  lie  outside  the 
ordinary  course  of  natural  laws. 

A  sign  is  more  and  means  more  than  a 
miracle,  for  it  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  a 
token  and  indication  of  something  else. 
Thus  John's  word  shows  that  our  Lord's 
vorh  had  a  definite  purpose.  They  were 
not  wrought  at  random,  but  were  intended 
for  a  special  object.  What  this  was  is  easy 
to  tell.  The  Old  Testament  had  always 
represented  the  Jews  as  holding  a  peculiar 
position  toward  the  Godhead.  They  were  a 
chosen  people  endowed  with  high  privileges 
and  blessings,  but  so  endowed  because  they 
were  also  intended  for  a  unique  purpose. 
They  were  the  depositaries  of  revelation,  and 
in  due  time  their  Tarah,  their  revealed  law, 
was  to  go  forth  out  of  Zion  to  lighten  the 
whole  Gentile  world.  This  promise  of  a 
revelation  extending  to  the  whole  world  was 
further  connected  with  the  coming  of  a 
^ial  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  pro- 
phecy had  gradually  so  filled  up  the  outline 
that  a  complete  sketch  had  been  given  of 
the  person,  the  offices,  the  work,  and  the 
preaching  of  the  great  Son  of  David,  to 
whose  line  the  promise  had  subsequently 
heen  confined. 

Bnt  how  were  people  to  know  when  he 
had  come  ?  The  prophets  had  indeed  given 
some  indications  of  the  time,  especially 
Daniel,  and  so  clear  were  their  words  that 
all  the  world  was  expecting  the  arrival  of 
some  mighty  being,  in  whom  magnus  ab 
intsgro  scBeidarum  nascitur  ordo,  and  an 
entire  transformation  of  the  world  should 
take  place.  But  how,  among  many  claim- 
ants was  he  to  be  known  ?  He  might  come, 
perhaps,  as  a  conqueror^  and  by  force  of 


arms  compel  men  to  submit  to  his  autho- 
rity.    But  no !     Prophecy  had  described 
him  as  the  Prince  of  Peace ;   nor  was  his 
kingdom  to  be  of  this  world,  but  a  spiritual 
empire.    Now,  if  we  reflect  for  a  little,  we 
shall  see  that  there  is  no  obligation  incum- 
bent upon  men  to  accept,  or  even  examine, 
the  claims  of  any  and  every  one  professing 
to  be  the  bearer  of  a  revelation  firom  God. 
Before  this  duty  arises,  there  must  at  least 
be  something  to  call  our  attention  to  his 
claims.    Mere  self-assertion  imposes  no  obli* 
gation  upon  others,  unless  it  have  something 
substantial  to  back  it  up.    Life  is  a  prac- 
tical thing,  with  very  onerous  duties,  and 
few,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  have  the 
taste  or  the  leisure  to  listen  to  and  examine 
everything  new.     The  herald  of  a  divine 
dispensation  must  have  proof  to  offer  that 
he  does  come  from  God,  and  such  proof  as 
pledges  the  divine  attributes  to  the  truth  of 
his  teaching.    This  is  the  reason  why  the 
Old   Testament    dispensation   was  one  of 
signs.     On  special  occasions  justifying  the 
divine  interference,  and  in  the  persons  of 
its  great  teachers,  in  two  ways,  supernatural 
proof  was  given  of  God's  presence  with  his 
messengers  in  a  manner  superior  to  and 
beyond  his  ordinary  and  providential  pres- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  life.    The  divine  am- 
niscience  was  pledged  to  the  truth  of  their 
words  by  the  prediction  of  future  events ; 
and  His  omnipotence  by  their  working  things 
beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  nature.    The 
two  Old  Testament  proofs  of  a  revelation 
were  prophecy  and  miracle.    We  can  think 
of  no  others,  and  nothing  less  would  suffice. 
As  we  have  said,  the  whole  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament looked  forward  to  the  manifestation 
of  a  divine  Person,  in  whom  revelation  would 
become,  in  the  first  place,  perfect ;  in  the  se- 
cond, universal ;  and,  thirdly,  final.  As  being 
a  final  revelation,  prophecy,  which  was  the 
distinctive  element  of  the  preparatory  dispen- 
sation, holds  in  it  no  longer  an  essential  place, 
though  it  is  present  in  the  New  Testament 
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in  a  subordinate  degree.  But  miracle  must, 
in  the  bearer  of  such  a  revelation,  rise  to  its 
highest  level;  first  because  of  the  superiority 
of  his  office  to  that  of  the  prophets.  For 
he  was  himself  the  end  of  prophecy,  the 
person  for  whose  coming  prophecy  had  pre- 
pared, and  in  whom  all  Grod's  purposes  of 
love  toward  mankind  were  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  office  of  Christ  as  the  bearer  to  man- 
kind of  Gk)d's  final  and  complete  message 
involves  too  much  for  us  lightly  to  ascribe 
it  to  him.  And  no  merely  natural  proof 
would  suffica  We  could  not  possibly  be- 
lieve what  we  believe  of  him  had  he  wrought 
no  miracles.  We  could  not  believe  that  he 
was  the  appointed  Saviour,  to  whom  "all 
power  was  given  in  heaven  and  earth,"  for 
man's  redemption,  if  he  had  given  no  proof 
during  the  period  of  his  manifestation  on 
earth  of  being  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers.  But  we  go  further  than  this. 
Perhaps  no  one  would  deny  that  the  sole 
sufficient  proof  of  such  a  religion  as  Chris- 
tianity must  be  supernatural.  We  assert 
that  no  revealed  religion  whatsoever  can  be 
content  with  a  less  decided  proof.  The  sole 
basis  upon  which  a  revelation  can  rest  is  the 
possession  by  the  bearer  of  it  Of  prophetic 
and  miraculous  powers. 

For  a  revealed  religion  claims  authority 
over  us.  If  it  be  Ood's  voice  speaking  to 
us  we  have  no  choice  but  to  obey.  Our 
reason  might  not  approve  ;  our  hearts  and 
wills  might  detest  what  we  were  told ;  yet 
if  we  knew  that  it  was  God's  voice,  we  must 
sadly  and  reluctantly  submit  to  it.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  in  the  highest  degree  to 
yield  up  ourselves  to  anything  requiring 
such  complete  obedience  unless  we  had 
satisfactory  proof  that  God  really  was  its 
author.  And  no  subjective  proof  could  be 
satisfactory.  The  purity  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  their  agreement  with  the 
truths  of  natural  religion,  their  ennobling 
effects  upon  our  characters,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  enlighten  the  conscience — all 


this  and  more  shows  that  there  is  no  im- 
possibility in  Christianity  being  a  divine 
revelation :  the  perfectness  of  our  Lord's 
character,  the  thoroughness  with  which 
Christ's  atonement  answers  to  the  deepest 
needs  of  the  soul,  the  way  in  which  Chris- 
tianity rises  above  all  religions  of  man's 
devising — all  this  and  more  makes  it  proV 
able  that  it  is  God's  gift.  But  at  most 
these  considerations  only  prepare  the  mind 
to  listen  without  prejudice  to  the  direct 
and  external  proo&  that  Christianity  is  a 
revelation  from  God.  The  final  proof  must 
pledge  God  himself  to  its  truth.  But  what 
are  the  divine  attributes  which  would  bear 
the  most  decisive  witness?  Surely  those 
which  most  entirely  transcend  all  human 
counterfeits — omniscience  and  omnipotence. 
Now  these  are  pledged  to  Christianity  by 
prophecy  and  miracle. 

The  first  had  performed  its  office  when 
Christ  came.  All  men  were  musing  in  their 
hearts  upon  the  expected  coming  of  some 
Great  One.  His  miracles,  his  worhy  the 
products  of  his  powers,  were  the  signs  that 
prophecy  was  being  fulfilled.  The  two  must 
not  be  separated.  Our  Lord  expressly  d^ 
clares  that  but  for  his  toorks  the  Jews  would 
have  been  right  in  rejecting  him.  His 
claims  were  too  high  for  any  less  proof  to 
have  sufficed.  But  the  nature  of  his  worb 
did  put  men  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
inquire  into  his  claims ;  and  thenhe  sent  them 
to  the  Scriptures.  The  miracles  were  thus 
not  the  final  proof  of  Christ's  mission.  Had 
they  been  such,  we  might  have  expected, 
that  they  would  still  be  from  time  t-o  time 
vouchsafed,  as  occasion  required,  even  t« 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  agreement  ol 
Christ's  life  and  death  and  teaching  witk 
what  had  been  foretold  of  the  Messiah  ia  thf 
leading  proof  of  his  mission,  and  having  th^t 
we  need  miracles  no  more.  Christ's  worb 
called  men's  attention  to  this  proof,  anJ 
made  it  a  duty  to  examine  it  Theyato 
exalt  his  person,  and  give  him  the  authority 
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of  a  messenger  accredited  from  heaven ;  but  I 
tbe  Old  Testament  remains  for  all  ages  the 
proper  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  New. 
Miracles  were  signs  for  the  times; 
Prophecy  is^for  all  time,  and  as  Christianity 
DO  longer  requires  anything  especially  to 
call  men's  attention  to  its  chums ;  Prophecy 
is  proof  enough  that  it  is  a  message  from 
God. 

The  more  clearly  to  set  this  before  our 
readers,  we  repeat  that  prediction  was  the 
distinctive  sign  of  Gk)d's  presence  under  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  miracles 
subordinate.    Revelation  was  then  a  grow- 
ing light,  and  was  ever  advancing ;  and  thus 
the  prophets  were  ever  preparing  for  the 
fatnre.    It  was  only  on  special  occasions 
that  miracle  was  needed    But  when  revela- 
tion became  perfect  and  final  in  the  person 
of  One  who,  according  to  the  terms  of  pro- 
phecy, transcended  the  bounds  of  human 
nature,  it  was  necessary  that  miracle  should 
rise  in  him  to  its  highest  level,  both  because 
of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  as  one  invested 
^th  all  power,  human  and  divine,  and  also 
^  the  proper  proof  at  the  time  of  his  being 
the  Son,  the  last  and  greatest,  therefore, 
whom  the  Father  could  send ;  and,  finally, 
to  call  the  attention  of  men  to  his  claims, 
and  compel  them  to  examine  them.    For  this 
reason  they  were  called  signs.   But  as  soon  as 
the  dispensation  thus  given  could  force  its 
claims  on  men's  attention  by  other  means, 
and  its  divine  Founder  had  withdrawn,  mira- 
cles necessarily  ceased,  as  being  inconsistent 
with  man's  probation.    Look  over  the  list  of 
Scripture  names  for  miracles,  and  ask  what 
one  would  be  appropriate  now  ?     Of  what 
would  they  now  be  signs  t    Of  what  person 
would  they  be  the  proper  faculties?    For 
whom  now  woiild  they  be  suitable  works? 
The  whole  scriptural  theory  of  miracles  is 
contravened  by  the  supposition  of  miracles 
being  continued  after  Christianity  had  once 
Wn  established.    What  history  teaches  us, 
namely,  that  they  were  rapidly  withdrawn 


is  alone  consistent  with  what  we  gather  from 
Scripture  concerning  them. 

They  were  an  essential  part  of  the  proof 
at  the  time,  and  have  an  essential  use  now. 
For  we  could  not  believe  what  is  taught  us 
of  Christ  if  he  had  not  been  accredited  by 
miracles.  But  the  proper  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity  now  is  that  of  prophecy, 
not  as  existing  any  longer  in  living  force, 
but  as  manifested  in  the  agreement  of  the 
long  list  of  books  forming  the  Old  Testament 
with  one  another;  and  still  more  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New. 
It  is  a  proof  in  everybody's  hands,  and  open 
to  every  one  to  examine.  The  proof  of 
miracles  requires,  of  course;  large  historical 
evidence,  and  not  every  one  possesses  Bishop 
Stillingfleet's  "Origines  Causae,"  or  even 
Paley ;  but  every  Christian  has  his  Bible, 
and  in  it  will  find  the  proper  proof  now  of 
its  truth. 

In  its  proper  place  and  degree,  the  super- 
natural remains  essential  to  the  proof  of  a 
divine  revelation.  We  could  not  accept  a 
revelation,  or  give  it  the  authority  over  our 
conscience  due  to  the  direct  voice  of  God, 
unless  we  had  indubitable  proof  that  it  was 
Gk)d's  voice.  The  supernatural  can  only  be 
proved  by  the  supernatural.  If,  then,  a 
revelation  was  necessary  as  weU  for  the 
present  progress  of  mankind  as  for  their 
future  perfectness,  miracle  was  also  neces- 
sary, and  the  believer  in  revelation  cannot 
possibly  discard  it  from  its  place  among  the 
evidences. 

Necessarily,  therefore,  firom  first  to  last, 
the  Bible  is  a  book  of  miracle.  Miracle  is 
present  not  as  an  accident,  separable  from 
the  main  thread,  but  is  itself  the  very  essence 
of  the  narrative.  The  facts  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  the  basis  of  the  faith  of  the 
Jew.  They  were  so  as  being  miracles,  and 
because,  as  such^  they  involved  certain 
dogmatic  propositions  concerning  the  Divine 
Being  and  his  relations  to  themselves. 

Miracles  in  the  present  day  are  at  a  dis- 
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count.  Onr  men  of  science  have  so  well 
studied  the  laws  of  the  material  univeise, 
and  shown  us  so  clearly  the  existence  there 
of  a  calm,  unbroken,  unvarying  order,  that 
our  minds^  enamoured  of  so  grand  a  truth, 
are  impatient  of  any  truth  or  theory  rising 
above  these  material  laws.  Thus  the  con- 
troversy whether  Christianity  is  true  or  not 
really  turns  upon  miracle.  The  close  and 
exact  examination  of  all  the  facts  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  has  marked  our  days  has 
served  only  to  confirm  men's  belief  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings.  Our 
increased  knowledge,  especially  that  obtained 
from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  corroborative 
of  the  Old  Testament  history,  and  from 
similar  unquestionableauthorities  contempor- 
aneous with  the  New  Testament  records,  has 
well  nigh  swept  away  every  so-called  histori- 
cal difficulty  ;  while  subjective  criticism  has 
not  merely  failed  in  substantiating  any  case 
against  the  several  books  of  the  Bible,  but 
has  done  very  much  to  place  them  upon  a 
surer  basis.  At  no  time  was  the  external 
evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity,  or  the 
aigument  drawn  from  prophecy,  so  clear  and 
so  little  liable  to  objection  as  at  the  present 
day.  And  this  is  no  slight  matter.  A  host  of 
eager'and  competent  critics  have  examined 
with  unfavourable  intentions  the  whole 
line  of  our  defences,  and  the  result  of  their 
operations  has  been  to  show  how  thoroughly 
tenable  it  is  in  every  part. 

Thus  the  whole  attack  is  now  thrown  upon 
miracle.  Miracle  is  roundly  asserted  to  be 
contrary  to  the  whole  course  of  nature,  and 
to  be  a  violation  of  that  grand  law  of  invari- 
able order  which  we  find  everjrwhere  else 
throughout  the  universe.  In  this  way  a  sort 
of  induction  is  drawn  against  miracle. 
Wherever  we  can  examine  into  the  causes 
of  phenomena,  we  always  find  them  the 
products  of  forces  acting  according  to  un- 
changing laws.  Whole  regions  of  phenomena, 
which  were  once  supposed  to  be  under  the 
sway  of  chance^  have  now  been  reduced  to 


order,  and  the  causes  of  them  made  manifest. 
Men  of  science  have  entered  one  field  after 
another,  and  have  added  it  to  their  domains, 
by  showing  what  laws  govern  it,  dsA  ]m 
those  laws  work.  With  some  show  of  reason 
therefore  they  affirm  that  law  prevails  every- 
where, and  that  where  at  present  it  can  not 
be  shown  to  prevail,  we  may  yet  be  snie  of 
its  presence,  and  convinced  that  the  patient 
investigations  of  science  will  in  due  time 
demonstrate  its  sway.  And  therefore  miracle, 
as  being  a  violation  of  these  universal  la\rs, 
is  not  merely,  they  say,  contrary  to  that  ex- 
perience of  men  of  which  Mr.  Hume  spoke, 
and  upon  wMch  he  founded  an  argument 
repeatedly  shown  to  be  untenable,  but  of  an 
induction  drawn  from  a  vast  field  of  observa- 
tion and  scientific  inquiry.  In  miracle,  and 
miracle  alone,  science  finds  something  which 
contradicts  its  experience.  The  examina- 
tion of  this  most  important  objection  will 
complete  our  inquiry. 

The  proposition  contained  in  this  objec- 
tion, when  we  consider  it,  seems  a  most 
true  conclusion  as  regards  the  material 
universe.  All  material  things  apparently 
are  governed  by  general  laws,  and  it  is 
probable  that  scientific  men  are  quite  right 
in  endeavouring  to  show  that  even  in  crea- 
tion all  things  were  produced  by  law.  For 
our  own  part,  we  can  not  imagine  a  perfect 
Being  like  the  Deity  working  except  by  law, 
and  therefore  we  read  all  theories  about  ero- 
lution  and  selection,  and  the  formation  of 
the  solar  system  by  slow  degrees  out  of  a 
vast  nebula,  and  the  like,  with  no  prejudice 
regarding  them,  however  intended,  simply  as 
attempted  answers  to  the  question.  In  wbt 
way — ^by  what  secondary  processes— did  God 
create  and  shape  the  world  ?  If,  after  reading 
the  arguments,  we  conclude  by  thinking  then: 
often  ingenious  rather  than  trae,  and  put  the 
book  down  with  the  Scotch  verdict,  "Not  pro- 
ven," we  do  not  therefore  think  that  science 
is  on  the  wrong  track,  nor  doubt  Ui&tall 
these  inquiries  do  in  the  main  give  us  jnster 
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views  of  God's  method  of  working.     But 

miracle  seems  to  us  to  belong  to  another 

field  of  thought,  and  to  be  outside  the  do- 

mm&  of  science.    For  we  venture  to  ask,  Is 

the  material  universe  everything  ?  Is  there 

nothing  but  matter  ?  nothing  but  dull,  inert 

particles,  acted  upon  by  material  forces — 

attraction,  repulsion,  affinity,  and  the  like  ? 

What  is  force  ?    What  is  law  ?    If  there  be 

a  God— a  perfect,  omnipresent  Being — then 

law  has  to  us  a  meaning.    It  is  his  will, 

working   permanently    and    unchangeably 

because  he  is  a  perfect   and    omnipotent 

worker.    We  can  understand  force.    It  is 

his  presence,  acting  upon  and  controlling  all 

things,  but  always  in  the  same  way,  because 

he  changes  not.     To  believe  in  universal 

order  without  a  universal  will  to  order  all 

thiQgs,  to  believe  in  universal  laws  without 

a  universal  lawgiver,  is  to  us  an  absurdity. 

Est  nihilo  nihil  Jit    In  a  world  where  every 

effort  has  a  cause,  who  and  what  is  the  cause 

of  all  ?    Who  but  God  ?    And  who  sustains 

the  world  now  but  he  who  first  made  it  ? 

But  it  is  not  the  office  of  science  to  inquire 
into  the  bebg  and  attributes  and  nature  of 
this  First  Great  Cause.  Science  is  solely 
^c^]^iedmtii  the  secondary  processes.  When 
it  has  reached  the  law,  it  has  done  its  work. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  science  to  examine 
into  the  law  as  such,  but  only  into  the  mode 
of  its  operations.  Whose  is  the  law,  what 
power  sustains  it,  how  it  came  into  being — 
&n  this  lies  outside  the  domain  of  science. 
Thus  science  never  rises  above  material 
things;  and  by  remembering  this — ^by  re- 
membering that,  after  all,  the  field  of  science 
(of  course  we  mean  physical  science)  is 
limited — ^we  see  that  an  induction  made  in 
its  proper  field  does  not  justify  any  con- 
clusions in  fields  outside  its  limits. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  man.  Science, 
looking  at  him  in  his  physical  aspect,  tells 
OS  that  he  consists  of  several  pounds  of  salts 
&Qd  earths,  combined  with  a  larger  number 

of  gallons  of  water.     It  tells  us  by  what 
2g  • 


chemical  affinities  these  commonplace  mate- 
rials are  held  together,  how  they  operate 
upon  one  another,  by  what  processes  the 
waste  is  renewed,  and  by  what  a  maas  of 
curious  mechanical  contrivances  man's  body 
considered  ajs  a  machine,  performs  its  opera- 
tions.   K  we  ask  how  it  comes  to  think, 
science  tells  us  much  about  the  brain  ;  how 
like  it  is  to  a  galvanic  trough,  and  by  what 
an  elaborate,  threefold  apparatus  of  nerves 
it  sends  its  commands  to  every  part  of  the 
body.    But  when  we  ask  how  it  is  that  the 
brain  does  consciously  what   the    voltaic 
battery  does  unconsciously  ;  how  it  is  that 
these  earths  and  salts  when  combined  into  a 
man,  know  that  they  are  a  man,  we  get  only 
the  unmeaning  answer  that  it  is  the  result  of 
organization.      But   give   science   all  the 
bottles  in  a  chemist's  shop,  and  it  can  not 
organize  a  sentient  being  out  of  them.    In 
fact,  it  owns  itself  that  life  is  a  mjrstery.  It 
can  tell  how  life  works,  but  not  what  life  is. 
Life  is  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  science 
as  is  God.    It  knows  the  laws  of  life,  but  no 
more. 

Man,  therefore,  whenconsidered  onlyphysi- 
cally  contains  more  than  science  can  master. 
But  is  life  the  only  mystery  in  man  ?  Why 
does  man  think?  Why  doeshe  speculate  upon 
his  own  actions  ?  Why  muse  upon  the  pur- 
pose of  all  things  here  below  ?  Of  all  beings 
upon  this  earth,  man  alone  is  self-conscious. 
He  alone  knows  that  he  exists  ;  he  alone 
feels  that  he  exists  for  a  purpose,  and  can 
and  does  consciously  interfere  with  other 
things  in  order  to  shape  them  to  his  own  ends. 
He  alone  has  not  the  mere  rudiments,  but 
the  full  gift  of  a  conscience,  which  is  always 
interfering  with  him,  and  giving  him  endless 
annoyance,  because  it  will  pass  judgment 
upon  his  actions,  and  condemn  much  that  he 
does. 

Now  it  is  in  connection  with  this  higher 
world  that  miracle  has  its  proper  place.  It 
distinctly  has  reference  to  man  as  a  being  in 
whom  there  is  more  than  mere  material  forces 
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at  work.  Prove  that  there  ia  nothing  more 
in  man  than  salts  and  earths  and  water, 
and  there  would  be  no  place  for  miracle. 
Now  physical  science  stops  at  proving  this. 
The  most  skilful  analyst  could  get  nothing 
more  out  of  man  than  salts,  earths,  and 
water;  but  then,  confessedly,  he  labours 
under  this  disadvantage,  that  he  can  not 
begin  his  analysis  until  life,  and  with  it  the 
sentient  soul,  has  withdrawn  from  the 
machine.  All  he  can  examine  is  the  resi- 
duum only.  We  want  some  science  tiiere- 
fore  which  can  examine  man  while  he  is 
alive,  and  report  upon  him.  For  physical 
science  is  not  the  sole  science.  There  are  other 
sciences,  and  each  is  authoritative  only  upon 
its  own  domain.  The  psychologist,  who  exa- 
mines into  the  workingsof  man's  inner  nature, 
is  quiteas  worthy  of  ahearing  as  the  physicist, 
who  examines  into  the  materials  out  of  which 
he  is  composed.  Ne  sutor  super  crqndam — 
a  homely  but  wise  motto,  which  a  rising 
and  progressive  study,  such  as  is  physical 
science,  in  the  hours  of  its  first  triumphs, 
is  in  danger  of  neglecting.  After  all,  a 
man  of  only  one  science  tries  to  see  with 
only  one  eye,  and  to  walk  with  only  one  leg. 
Before  we  can  form  a  true  estimate  of  the 
question  that  so  deeply  concerns  us — ^What 
is  man's  place  and  work  and  purpose  in  the 
world? — we  must  include  a  far  wider  in- 
duction than  that  offered  by  physical 
science. 

If,  as  the  instincts  of  our  nature  teach  us, 
there  be  a  Grod ;  if  man  be  more  than  a  very 
highly-organized  machine;  if  within  him 
there  be  an  immortal  soul,  and  before  him  a 
future  life,  then  miracle  is  essential  to  his 
well-being.  It  is  the  sole  possible  proof  of 
conscious  relation  between  man  and  Ood. 
Man  could  not  be  sure  that  Ood  had  spoken 
to  him,  had  revealed  to  him  any  knowledge 
requisite  for  his  use,  had  enter^  into  cove- 
nant relation  with  him,  without  miracles.  We 
know  nothing  in  physical  science  to  disprove 
this  relation.    Suppose  that  we  find  a  stage 


elaborately  constructed  and  adorned.  No 
theory,  however  true,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  stage  was  constructed,  no  exami- 
nation of  the  mechanical  laws  by  which  it  is 
still  kept  in  being,  will  justify  us  in  condud- 
ing  that  it  was  not  intended  for  some  farther 
purpose.  Nor,  because  the  boards  are  all 
safely  nailed  in  their  place,  does  it  follow 
that  actors  may  not  enter  upon  it,  higher 
in  nature  than  the  boards,  an4  capable  of 
spontaneous  motion.  Nor,  because  we  have 
never  seen  the  builder,  does  it  follow  that 
he  did  not  erect  the  stage  on  purpose  that 
these  actors  might  play  upon  it  their  parts. 
Geology,  chemistry,  astronomy,  so  far  from 
proving  that  the  world  had  no  purpose,  and 
that  the  actors  upon  it  have  no  fi:eedom  and 
no  rei^onsibility,  rather  suggest  the  ood- 
trary.  They  teach  us  what  a  vast  amount 
of  skill,  patience,  wisdom,  and  goodnes  has 
been  expended  in  forming  the  stage.  Quor- 
sum  hsec  ?  What  was  the  object  of  all  this? 
What  the  end  ?  Oh !  but  some  physicists 
answer,  We  reject  teleology.  That  is,  we 
reject  something  which  lies  beyond  our  pro- 
vince, and  on  which  we  have  no  authority 
to  speak.  They  tell  us  all  about  the  stage, 
and  then,  instead  of  saying  frankly,  We 
have  done  our  part,  Plaudite  (and  richly 
they  deserve  our  applause),  they  tell  ns,  Be 
satisfied  with  the  stage.  It  is  very  pretty, 
very  nicely  constructed,  but  utterly  un- 
meaning. An  elaborate  universe  without 
a  purpose,  is  a  poor,  mean  thing,  unworthy 
to  exist.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a  man 
to  erect  a  noble  structure  without  a  par- 
pose :  there  are  many  buildings  in  England 
called  So  and  So's  Folly,  because  erected 
without  a  sufficient  purpose.  Let  us  he- 
ware  of  ascribing  such  child's  play  to  that 
Power  which  called  the  universe  into  being. 
No.  The  more  we  consider  man,  and 
the  more  we  learn  about  him,  and  about 
the  world  which  he  inhabits,  the  more  saxe 
we  are  that  he  is  no  fortuitous  concurrence 
of  atoms,  but  the  chief  and  culminaliag 
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point,  in  whom,  and  in  whom  alone  all  the 
skill  and  wisdom  and  long  patience  dis- 
plajed  in  the  fonnation  of  the  world  find 
their  pnipose  and  their  justification.  The 
wonders  of  physical  science  all  lead  up  to 
tliis.  There  are  some  among  its  teachers 
vho  would  persuade  us  that  tiie  universe  is 
a  mere  cariosity  shop,  fitted  to  raise  our 
wonder,  but  never  reasonable,  because  no- 
where the  product  of  mind,  or  controlled 
by  mind.  But  the  very  harmony  which 
they  find  in  nature,  and  the  calm  reign 
of  law,  prove  that  mind  does  pervade  all 
nature.  Without  mind  there  can  be  no 
harmony ;  without  a  universal  mind  no  uni- 
Tersal  law.  But  grant  that  mind  may  exist 
as  well  as  matter,  and  you  grant  the  possi- 
bility of  this  world  having  a  purpose — a 
puipose  which,  as  we  have  shown,  can  be 
realized  only  in  man.  But  to  realize  this 
pnipose  man's  finite  mind  may  need  con- 
verse with  the  universal,  the  infinite  mind, 
and,  if  so,  miracle  is  justified  by  this 
necessity. 

Thns,  then,  miracle  is  not  contrary  to 
natnre,  but  rises  simply  above  the  sphere  of 
mere  material  forces.  And  it  is  untrue  and 
nophilosophic  to  regard  it  as  such  an  inter- 
ference by  God  with  his  universal  laws  as  is 
a  violation  of  them.  We  daily  interfere 
witb  the  material  laws  and  forces  of  nature, 
but  we  never  violate  them.  The  stone 
thrown  into  the  air  interferes  with  the  law 
of  gravitation,  but  does  not  violate  it.  And 
if  God  be  an  intelligent  and  moral  worker 
like  man,  only  in  a  superior  and  perfect 
d^ree,  he,  too,  must  be  capable  of  bending 
the  powers  of  nature  to  instantaneous  obe- 
<lience  to  his  will,  or  he  could  not  do  what 
man  can  do.  His  own  laws  he  could  not 
violate,  because  they  are  his  laws ;  but  his 
interference  with  them  would  necessarily  be 
^hat  we  call  a  miracle,  something  which  the 
ordinary  operations  of  nature  could  not 
produce ;  something  which  transcends  na- 
ture, and  goes  utterly  bqrond  it     If  a 


sheep  possessed  the  power  of  reasoning 
upon  its  own  actions  and  those  of  man, 
the  latter  would  seem  to  it  absolutely 
miraculous,  because  they  so  entirely  exceed 
its  own  powers.  Yet  to  man  they  would 
be  no  miracles,  but  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  his  powers.  And  so  what  we  call 
miracles  are  not  miracles  to  the  Deity, 
and  therefore  the  evangelists  call  them  in 
Christ  simply  Swd/jxis,  his  faculties;  and 
John  calls  them  <^py<h  wcrks^  only  the 
natural  products  of  his  fiiculties ;  yet  not 
wrought  without  a  purpose.  They  were 
also  <njfi€ta,  signSy  tokens  indicating  that 
something  was  done,  which  man  was  there- 
by required  to  examine  and  observe;  and 
living  as  the  Jews  did  under  a  preparatory 
dispensation,  they  were  signs  that  the  ful- 
ness  of  time  had  come,  and  the  final  dis- 
pensation was  being  ushered  in. 

In  conclusion.  Without  supernatural  evi- 
dence there  can  be  only  natural  religion. 
Revelation  is  itself  a  miracle ;  and  its  very 
object  is  to  tell  us  things  which  we  could 
not  otherwise  know.  Such  things  can  not 
be  verified  as  we  verify  the  facts  of  science. 
No  man  hath  or  can  see  God.  No  man  can 
tell  us  by  experience  what  is  the  state  of 
the  soul  after  death,  for  firom  that  bourn 
no  traveller  returns.  Tet  some  knowledge 
of  the  relations  of  the  soul  with  God  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  our  moral  and 
spiritual  well-being.  Now  the  utter  failure 
of  natural  religion  convinces  us  that  it  is 
necessary.  And  therefore  we  feel  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  belief  that  God,  in  creating  the 
world  such  as  it  is,  and  placing  man  upon 
it  such  as  he  is,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances as  those  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
did  from  the  first  purpose  this  reasonable 
interference  with  the  material  laws  of  his 
own  framing,  by  which  he  grants  man  the 
only  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  willing  to 
enter  into  covenant  relations  with  him.  If 
the  physicist  reply  that  such  action  on  God's 
part  is  inconceivable^  we  answer  that  be 
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also  must  conceive  of  some  such  action. 
Students  of  physical  science  deal  in  long 
numbers,  but  these  numbers  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  eternity  past.     Work 
backwitji  the  geologist,  and  you  come  at 
last  to  a  first  beginning  of  matter.    Looked 
at  by  the  light  of  mental  science,  the  eternal 
existence  of  matter  is  impossible.    To  the 
metaphysician,  matter  is  but  a  phenomenon 
of  mind.    Confining  ourselves,  then,  to  our 
universe,  what  a  momentous  change  was  that 
in  Ood  when  he  passed  from  the  passive 
state  of  not  willing  to  the  active  state  of 
willing  the  existence  of  our  system  !    Grant 
that  by  his  fiat  he  called  into  existence  only 
an  atom,  out  of  which  by  evolution  all 
things   here  below  have   sprung,  what   a 
stupendous  act  it  was,  and  how  entirely  it 
placed  the  Deity  in  relations,  and,  to  speak 
with  all  reverence,  under  obligations  from 
which  he  was  free  before  !    For  the  Creator 
is  under  the  obligations  of  justice  and  love 
to  his  creatures.    He  made  us,  and  not  we 
ourselves.    But  he  neither  was  nor  is  under 
any  moral  obligations  to  his  material  laws. 
They  abide  in  power  and  might  because  he 
abideth  continually.    And  miracle  simply 
means  that  he,  the  Creator,  has  from  time  to 
time,  under  the  operation  of  a  higher  law, 
given  us  the  necessary  proof  that  he  does 


love  us,  and  that  certain  messengers,  chofien 
from  among  men,  had  authority  to  teach  ns 
truths  which  concerned  our  peace ;  and  that, 
finally,  by  "  powers  and  portents  and  signs, 
he  has  manifested  and  displayed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  in  the  midst  of  us "  as  ''a  leader 
and  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  unto  his 
people,  and  the  remission  of  sins." 

Miracles,  then,  were  no  after-thought,  no 
remedial  process  to  set  right  what  had  gone 
wrong  before.    They  form  an  essential  and 
necessary  part  and  condition  of  the  inter 
course  between  the  universal  mind  of  God 
and  the  finite  mind  of  man,  and  that  inter- 
course was  necessary  for  man's  good.    Why 
man  is  just  what  he  is,  and  why  the  state  of 
things  in  which  he  finds  himself  is  what  it 
is,  we  can  not  telL    We  can  only  reason 
from  facts  as  we  find  them.    But  man  being 
such  as  he  is,  we  assert  that  the  world  would 
be  a  failure  without  miracles;   for  either 
man  would  exist  without  a  purpose,  or, 
having  been  placed  here  for  some  purpose, 
he  would  not  know  with  sufficient  certainty 
or  clearness  what  that  purpose  was,  and  there- 
fore would  neither  have  the  means  of  eflfect- 
ing  it,  nor  even  any  obligation  laid  upon  him 
of  trying  to  accomplish  what  his  Maker  had 
willed  in  his  creation. 
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By  Bev.  G^r^e  T.  Ladd,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


IMONG  the  Articles  of  minor  im- 
portance which  are  foudd  in  our 
Dictionaries  of    the   Bible,    and 
which  have  the  quality  of  unsatisfactory 
treatment,  perhaps  none  are  more  conspicuous 
for  this  quality  than  those  headed  by  the 
word  "  Cherubim."    The  quality  of  treat- 
ment results  in  large  measure  necessarily 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  treated.  The 
symbolism  of  the  Hebrews,  like  that  of  all 
other  nations,  is  obscure  in  itself,  while  the 
evidence  necessary  to  clear  up  this  inherent. 
obscurity  is  at  the  best  only  scantily  to  be 
obtained.  There  are  also  not  wanting  readers 
who  will  readily  believe  that  those  writers, 
who  by  long  study  acquire  most  profundity 
in  the  interpretation  of  symbolism,  are  some- 
times, for  that  very  reason,  less  apt  to  seize 
the  correct  interpretation.    The  questions. 
of  the  cherubim  are  more  or  less  questions  of 
sjmbolism.    They  are  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  somewhat  difficult  questions. 

But  the  difficulty  has,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
often  been  unnecessarily  increased  by  the 
failure  to  observe  a  very  plain  and  important 
diistinction  between  the  earlier  Mosaic  cheru- 
bim and  the  "  living  creatures  "  of  prophetic 
^on.  Such  a  distinction  is  warranted  by 
the  evidence  of  the  text  and  by  the  nature 
of  the  case.  It  should  be  clearly  made  and 
faithfully  maintained  The  nature  of  the 
<^a3e  warrants  the  distinction.  We  should 
not  expect  that  the  work  which  followed  a 
fixed  pattern,  and  was  wrought  in  enduring 
metal,  or  as  tapestry,  would  correspond  to 
the  ideal  productions,  which  can  shift  with 
every  new  phase  of  the  vision,  and  whfch  by 
their  nature,  both  in  regard  to  construction 


and  function,  invite  constant  change.  Nor 
does  the  text  of  passages,  which  furnish  to 
the  critical  student  his  evidence  as  to  the 
facts,  fail  to  corroborate  the  impression  de- 
rived from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
the  case.  How  clearly  indicated  in  the  text 
is  this  distinction  between  the  earlier  cheru- 
bim of  the  artisan's  handiwork  and  the  later 
cherubim  of  the  prophet's  vision,  our  follow- 
ing examination  will,  we  hope,  make  apparent. 
It  would  be  the  usual  way  of  procedure  in 
such  inquiries  ss  the  present,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  pleasant  and  safe  way,  could  we 
begin  by  ascertaining  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  the  subsequent  contents  of  which  it  is 
our  purpose  to  examine.  But  unfortunately 
this  word  has  thus  far  resisted  all  the  power 
of  that  great  solvent,  modem  philology. 
The  older  writers,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Origen  and  Jerome,  were  all  satisfied 
with  a  derivation  of  the  word  which  give  it 
the  meaning  "  abundance  of  knowledge,"  so 
that  even  Aquinas  could  write,  "  the  name 
seraphim  is  given  from  their  fervour,  as  be- 
longing to  love ;  but  the  name  cherubim  is 
given  from  their  knowledge."  The  modem 
writers  are  satisfied  each  one  with  his  own 
derivation,  but  with  that  of  no  one  else.  It 
is  likely  that  most  of  those  who  make 
domestic  and  amatory  use  of  the  word 
"  cherub  "  little  suspect  what  trouble  its  dig- 
nified but  obscure  original  has  given  to  scores 
of  philologists  and  commentators.  Investi- 
gation, however,  reveals  this  consoling  fact, 
that  no  theory  of  its  symbolism  can  well  be 
adopted  which  will  not  find  support  in  some 
one  at  least  of  the  many  meanings  which 
have  been  discovered  for  the  word.    One 
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learned  Gennan  whose  theory  of  the  thing 
itself  wonld  seem  to  demand  a  meaning 
hitherto  nnventured  for  the  word,  has  called 
it  a  crttb:  interpretum,  and  summarily  dis- 
missed the  investigation.  We  may  well 
follow  the  example  which  Bahr  set  us  in  his 
Symbolik. 

But  if  we  may  not  know  what  the  word 
"cherub  "  originally  meant,  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  discover  what  the  tiling  cherub  was  ? 
On  this  point  our  knowledge  can  be  at  the 
most  only  partial,  and  in  some  specialities 
only  such  knowledge  as  consists  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  conflicting  opinions,  amongst 
the  claims  of  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  make  a  satisfactory  choice.  We  shall 
surely,  however,  escape  much  confusion  and 
error  if  we  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  two 
following  considerations. 

And  first  of  the  two  stands  the  considera- 
tion to  which  we  have  already  directed 
attention.  We  are  sharply  to  distinguish 
between  the  **  living  creatures  "  of  Ezekiel's 
vision  and  the  cherubim  which  overshadowed 
the  ark,  adorned  the  curtains,  and  clung  upon 
the  walls  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  The 
latter  were  fashioned  in  enduring  metal  or 
wrought  as  tapestry  by  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  Egypt's  temples  and  palaces. 
The  former  passed,  repeatedly  shifting  and 
fleeting,  before  one  who  was  surrounded  with 
Assyrian  sjrmbolism.  The  latter,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  ideal  forms  realized  in  wood,  gold, 
and  tapestry  work,  are  historical,  objective. 
The  former,  though  they  have  some  points 
of  union  with  the  latter,  and  thus  in  some  of 
their  elements  of  composition  share  in  the 
real,  still,  as  a  whole  are  unhistorical,  sub- 
jective, and  never  actualized  in  any  known 
image  or  painting.  As  the  former  pass  before 
the  prophet  in  his  inspired  vision,  they  change 
and  unfold  new  elements.  They  serve  his 
purpose,  and  then  vanish,  except  so  far  as 
they  obtain  for  themselves  a  fixed  form  in 
the  record  of  the  vision.  But  they  cannot 
be  used,  even  to  prove  the  conventional  form 


of  the  cherubim  in  Ezekiel's  time,  on  the 
supposition  that  any  such  conventional  form 
was  in  existence — a  supposition  which  may 
seem  warranted  fix)m  the  fact  that  the  prophet 
attributes  to  his  "  living  creatures "  the 
"  face  of  a  cherub."  Much  less  can  they  be 
used  to  settle  questions  arising  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Mosaic  cherubim.  To  treat 
these  strange,  changeable  creatures  of  the 
prophet's  vision  as  though  they  were  historical 
realities,  and,  having  determined  their  sup- 
posed form  and  meaning,  force  them  back 
through  many  centuries  to  obscure  an  ac- 
count which  though  meagre  is  otherwise 
tolerably  plain,  is  the  usual  method  of  invea- 
tigation. 

The  reasons  for  giving  such  prominence  to 
the  distinction  between  the  "living  creatures" 
of  Ezeldel  and  the  cherubim  of  the  tabernacle 
and  temple  will  show  themselves  more  fully 
in  the  progress  of  the  discussion.  It  is  enough 
at  present,  to  say  that  the  intent  of  the 
description  of  the  cherubim  in  the  two  ca£^ 
is  entirely  different,  and  that  the  things 
described,  in  their  nearest  approaches  to 
similarity,  are  quite  unlike,-^certainly  in 
form,  and  probably  also  in  original  and  sig- 
nificance. 

The  second  consideration  which  will  a^^ 
in  avoiding  error  and  confusion  is  common 
to  all  questions  of  criticism.  As  we  pass 
from  what  is  plainer  to  what  is  more  ofascan?, 
we  are  not  to  let  our  dubious  attempts  at  a 
solution  of  that  which  is  by  its  nature  ob- 
scure  throw  a  shadow  back  over  the  conclu- 
sions which  taken  by  themselves  seem  trust- 
worthy. Why  the  cherubim  of  the  artisan's 
handiwork  and  the  cherubim  of  the  prophet's 
fantasy  should  not  differ  in  original,  in  fonc. 
and  in  significance,  we  are  not  prepared  v 
say.  That  the  two  did  differ  in  all  three 
particulars,  the  evidence  dearly  shov^ 
To  treat  the  two  under  one  heading  i^ 
somewhat  like  writing  two  Article  under 
one  litle. 

Bearing  these  considerations  in   micJ. 
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we  liave  to  answer  three  questions  of  main 
importance:  What  was  the  form  of  the 
cherubim?  What  was  their  significance? 
And  whence  was  their  origin  ? 

I.  To  the  question,  What  was  the  form  of 
the  cherubim  ?    Meyer  replies,  we  may  make 
onr  "  answer  by  asking  the  counter  question. 
How  does  a  thing  look  that  has  no  fixed 
fonnT*  To  this  reply  Bahrt  agrees.  Accor- 
ding to  the  latter  author,   the  cherubic 
figure  might  have  one,  two,  or  four  faces, 
two  or  four  feet,  one  or  two  pair  of  wings, 
and  might  have  the  bovine  or  leonine  type 
as  its  base.     Beginning  with  the  cherubim 
of  Ezekiel's  vision,  he  proves  their  change- 
inbess  of  form,  and,  arguing  from  these 
short-lived,  ideal  existences  to   the   forms 
which  stood  in  real  image-work  for  centu- 
ries, asserts  the  same  characteristic  of  the 
Mosaic  cherubim.    These  are,  in  brief  Bahr  s 
reasons :   The  cherubim   in    tapestry-work 
could  not  have  been  conceived  like  those 
on  the  ark,  because  the  latter  were  statues, 
the  former  rather  paintings.    This  would  be 
a  more  decisive  reason,  if  the  fonns  of  the 
cherubim  over  the  ark  had  been  as  complex 
as  the  forms  of  those  seen  in  the  prophet's 
^on ;  but  having  only  one  face,  as  Bahr 
lumself  admits,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  there 
must  have  been  any  more  difference  be- 
tween the  inwrought  and  upright  cherubim 
than  must  be  in  the  case  of  any  other  form, 
represented  now  in  statue,  now  in  painting. 
Bat  Bahr  farther  asserts,  that  if  at  any 
time  the  cherubim  had  taken  on  a  fixed  form, 
they  would  have  become  objects  of  idola- 
trous worship.     Yet  not  only  did  similar 
forms,  but  the  same  forms,  raise  aloft  and 
spread  abroad  their  wings  in  the  taber- 
nacle and  in  the  temple  for  centuries,  without 
becoming  idols. 

But  "  it  lay  in  their  nature  to  have  no 
fixed  form,  and  therefore  no  fixed  represen- 
tation of  form."  This  is  the  cherubic 
nature  only  according  to  Bahr's  theory ;  and 

*  Bibddezit,  179.  f  Symbolik  1.  812. 


to  what  lengths  his  theory  carries  him  re- 
mains to  be  more  clearly  seen  in  the  subse- 
quent part  of  our  discussion.  These  reasons 
seem  to  us  unsupported  and  littlei  satis- 
factory. 

1.  The  truth  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  Mosaic  cherubim — ^and  only  with  regard 
to  it  need  changes  of  form  puzzle  us — ^is,  we 
think,  that  it  was  a  fixed  form,  and  remained 
the  same  in  all  representations  throughout 
history.  We  are  not,  however,  on  this 
account,  to  attempt  to  fix  the  details  of  the 
form  any  further  than  we  have  evidence. 

Their  general  aspect  and  proportions  were 
probably  human, — ^'Specie  maximam  partem 
humana,"  as  says  Oesenius  in  his  Thesaurus. 
To  this  view,  however,  there  is  no  direct  tes- 
timony, so  far  as  the  Mosaic  cherubim  are 
concerned.  The  cherubim  of  Solomon's 
temple,  standing  ten  cubits  high  upon 
their  feet,  stretched  out  their  wings  so 
that  they  reached  the  same  distance  from 
tip  to  tip,  which  equality  of  proportion  is 
that  of  the  perfect  human  form.  Of  the 
cherubim  standing  upon  the  mercy-seat, 
which  was  two  and  a  half  cubits  in  length, 
and  raised  by  the  ark  to  the  height  of  a  cubit 
and  a  half  (Ex.  xxv.  17  ;  xxxvii.  6),  it  may 
be  said  that  the  two  with  their  pedestal 
are  in  best  proportions  if  they  are  admitted 
to  have  had  those  of  the  human  form.  These 
hints  are,  it  is  true,  slender  evidence,  yet  all 
the  evidence  we  have,  unless  we  admit  the 
statement  of  Ezekiel  (i.  10)  to  stand  in  proof 
as  to  the  form  of  the  cherubim  in  Moses' 
time.* 

The  historic  cherubim,  except  possibly 
those  on  the  walls  and  doors  of  Solomon's 
temple,  had  only  one  face.  For  of  those 
upon  the  "  mercy-seat,"  or,  more  properly, 
"  cover  "  of  the  ark  it  is  said  :  "  Their  faces 
shall  look  toward  one  another,  toward  the 
mercy-seat  shall  the  faces  of  the  cherubim 
be"  (EiL  xxv.  18  sqq. ;  xxxvii.  9).  Of 
those  in  Solomon's  temple,  we  are  told  (2 

*  Ste  Kdl  and  Delitzsch,  Pent,  ii  p.  170. 
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Chron.   iii.   13)    that    ''their    faces    were 
nward  "  or  toward  the  house. 

Spencer  and  others  have  argued,  from 
Ezek.  •!.  10  compared  with  x.  14,  that  the 
distinctive  face  of  the  cherubim  of  Moses, 
as  well  as  of  Ezekiel,  was  that  6f  the  ox ; 
but  the  conclusion  is  unwarranted. 

The  cherubim  are  always  represented  with 
wings,  when  any  explanation  accompanies 
the  mention  of  them.  Those  in  the  taber- 
nacle stretched  their  wings  toward  each 
other  "on  high,"  "covering"  (or,  as  the 
Septuagint  translates  the  passage,  (tvo-kkL 
(pvT€%  kiri)  the  lid  of  the  ark.  The  huge 
forms  of  the  temple  were  ten  cubits  high, 
and  "  stretched  forth  "  (1  King  vi.  27),  or 
"spread  out"  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  18)  their 
wings,  and  with  their  faces  in  one  direction 
so  covered  (Sept.  ir€puKa\.v7rrov  kiri)  the  ark. 

The  cherubim  in  the  temple  had  feet  (2 
Chron.  iii.  13)  upon  which  they  stood  ;  but 
of  those  in  the  tabernacle  nothing  in  this 
regard  is  said. 

Gesenius  thinks*  that  they  had  hands  as 
well,  and  cites  Gen.  iii.  24  in  proof,  as 
though  these  guardians  of  abandoned  Eden 
held  their  weapon;  but  this  seems  to  be 
decidedly  more  of  inference  than  the  text 
will  support,  especially  since  the  sword  is 
represented  by  the  Hebrew  as  turning  of 
itself. 

The  cherubim  of  Solomon's  temple  were, 
as  their  great  size  made  necessary,  construc- 
ted of  olive-trees  overlaid  with  gold,  and 
are  called  "  image-work  "  (2  Chron.  iii.  10, 
opus  statuarium,  Vulgate,  and  so  Gesenius  ; 
€pyov  €K  ^uAwv,  Septuagint).  According 
to  Gesenius  and  De  Wette,  those  of  the 
tabernacle  were  formed  in  like  manner  ;  but 
this  conclusion  is  by  no  means  universally 
received.  The  Hebrew  word  used  to 
describe  the  construction  of  the  cherubim 
of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  18),  is  rendered 
by  some,  as  in  our  version,  beaten,  or  "  solid 
work " ;  but   by  others,   among  whom   is 

*  See  ThesAunu,  in  looo. 


Gesenius,  opus  tortiatum,  or  "tnrned 
work " ;  by  the  Seventy,  xpvar(yrop€vra, 
"  worked  in  relief,"  or  "  chased  work  " ;  and 
by  Bahr,  opus  ductile,  with  which  the  Vul- 
gate agrees.  Meyer  and  others  assert  that 
they  were  of  one  piece  with  the  "mercy- 
seat  ;"  but  Bahr,  with  more  of  probability, 
contends  that  they  were  only  indissoluUy 
joined  to  it.  "  Of  the  mercy-seat,"  our 
version  reads,  "shall  ye  make  the 
cherubims." 

In  the  tabernacle  these  same  forms  were 
wrought  upon  the  curtains  (Ex.  xxvi.  1 ; 
xxxvi.  8),  and  upon  the  vail  before  the 
oracle  (Ex.  xxvi.  31  ;  xxxvi.  35)  ;  while  in 
the  temple  they  were  found  upon  the  walls 
of  the  holy  place  (I  Kings  vi.  29).  Upon 
the  doors  of  the  oracle  and  of  the  temple 
they  are  carved  with  palm-trees  and  open 
flowers.  They  appear  also  upon  the  borden 
to  the  bases  of  the  sacred  lavers,  and  on  the 
plates  of  the  ledges — ^mingled,  in  the  former 
case,  with  lions  and  oxen,  and  in  the  latter, 
with  lions  and  palm-trees.  Thus  mingled, 
the  cherubim  of  the  temple,  unlike  those  of 
the  tabernacle,  bear  witness  to  the  influence 
of  foreign  workmen.  Hiram,  as  a  Tyriao 
sculptor,  "did  not  scruple,"  says  Stanley, 
"to  introduce  bulls  in  the  greater  larer, 
and  bulls  and  lions  and  cherubs  in  the 
lesser,  probably  as  the  emblems  of  the  two 
chief  tribes."  It  is  often  assumed,  because 
the  cherubim  upon  the  walls  of  Ezekiel's 
ideal  temple  have  two  faces,  one  "of  a  man  * 
and  the  other  of  a  "young  lion,"  that 
those  upon  the  walls  of  Solomon's  temple 
were  also  double-faced.  But  at  this  point 
we  are  again  warned  not  to  force  details  of 
the  temple  seen  in  vision  upon  the  temple 
built  in  stone,  wood,  and  gold.  If  the 
cherubim  of  the  historic  temple  had  had 
two  faces,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  historiaoi 
would  have  failed  to  mention  such  an 
anomaly  in  their  form.  Besides,  we  should 
not  expect  two-faced  cherubim,  with  one 
face  "  the  face  of  a  lion,"  mingled  with  lions 
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upon  the  sacred  layers.  In  the  cherubim  of 
Ezekiel's  temple^  where  they  are  represented 
38  pamtings  upon  a  fiat  surface,  only  two 
faces  of  the  four  could,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
well  appear ;  but  the  other  two  are,  accord- 
ing to  Hengstenberg,  Lightfoot,  and  others, 
to  be  considered  as  existing,  though  not  in 
sight  The  faces  which  are  described  as  in 
sight  are  the  two  most  important  among  the 
bees  of  the  cherubim  of  prophetic  vision. 

It  appears,  then,  to  be  tolerably  clear  that 
the  form  of  the  Mosaic  historic  cherubim, 
the  component  parts  of  which  can  be  only 
psirtially  described,  was  in  its  totality  one 
^  definite,  and  that  this  form  was  re- 
tained without  considerable  change  through- 
out Jewish  history.  Herder  has  even  under- 
stated the  truth,  when  he  says  that  the 
fonns  wrought  in  the  tapestry  and  upon  the 
^alls,  both  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple, 
veie  probably  the  same  as  those  which  rose 
over  the  mercy  seat  above  the  ark. 

We  shall  soon,  after  making  the  attempt, 
discover  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
fonns  of  EzekieFs  vision  with  those  which 
We  been  thus  fax  described,  and  which 
were  the  tangible  results  of  the  workman's 
hand.   The  two  have  few  points  in  common. 
iVor  is  it  necessary  to  attempt  the  recon- 
ciliation. The  "  living  creatures  "  of  Ezekiel 
^ver  had  any  existence  outside  of  the  pro- 
phetic vision,  changed  the  ideal  form  of  that 
ideal  existence  like  the  shifting  costume  of 
the  theatre,    and   passed   away  with  the 
Mng  of  the  vision.    We  have  no  need, 
then,  to  hold  the  opinion  that  the  form  of 
the  cherubim  varied  in  various  times.    The 
fonn  of  the  cherubim,  so  far  as  the  figures 
^^aght  in    metal  and  tapestry  are  con- 
<^fned,  seems  to  have  remained  the  same. 
The  only  variation  which  appears  is  between 
the  cherubim    of    the    artisan    and    the 
cherubim  of  the  seer,  and  also  among  the 
^veral  forms  of  this  latter  sort  of  cherubim. 
Xor  need  we  be  forced  by  this  gratuitous 
attempt  to  reconcile  things  normaUy  different 


into  the  opinion — ^which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  is  credited  by  Meyer,  Bahr, 
and  others — ^that  the  cherubim  never  had 
any  fixed,  conventional  form.  If  its  delinea- 
tion varied  even  in  unimportant  details, 
we  have  no  evidence  for  the  assertion  that 
it  did  thus  vary.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, from  what  has  just  been  said,  that 
we  are  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  fixing  for 
ourselves  those  details  upon  the  nature  of 
which  we  have  no  evidence.  "  The  complete 
delineation  of  the  Mosaic  cherubim,"  says 
Winer,  "  is  for  ever  to  be  renounced." 

When  Solomon's  temple  was  finished, 
assembled  Israel,  chiefs  of  fathers  and 
people,  looked  on  while  the  priests  ''brought 
up  the  ark  of  the  Lord,"  and  brought  it  in 
"  unto  his  place  "  under  the  wings  of  the 
gigantic  cherubim.  Whether  the  smaller 
figures,  which  had  crouched  over  the  ark 
in  the  tabernacle,  remained  upon  it  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  we  are  not  told.  But 
they  probably  had  already  disappeared,  no 
mention  being  made  of  the  more  important 
cherubim,  while  a  minute  account  of  what 
was  done  with  the  staves  is  given  ;  and  all 
the  sacred  relics  having  gone  from  the 
inside  of  the  sacred  chest.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  two  pair  of  cherubim  over  the 
ark  would  seem  incongruous. 

2.  The  form  of  the  cherubim  of  vision 
differs  almost  completely  from  that  of  the 
Mosaic  cherubim,  and  changes  its  own  details 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  prophet's 
imagmation. 

From  the  time  that  the  gigantic  cherubim 
received  the  long  wandering  ark  to  a  resting- 
place  beneath  their  outspread  wings,  no 
further  historical  mention  is  made  of  them. 
If  the  eighteenth  PsieJm  is,  as  Ewald  supposes, 
Davidic,  and  the  eightieth  belongs  to  the 
exile,  then  only  in  the  prayer  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Kings  xix.  15)  and  in  Fs.  xcix.  1  (written 
perhaps  in  the  time  of  Chaldean  oppression) 
is  even  incidental  and  figurative  mention 
made  of  the  cherubim,  until  the  prophecy 
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of  Ezekiel  introdaces  to  us^  under  the  same 
name,  a  very  different  thing. 

The  recognition  of  the  essential  difference 
in  form^  significance,  and  origin,  between 
the  Mosaic  cherubim  and  the  cherubim  of 
the  vision  will  alone  prevent  confusion.  This 
difference  we  find  more  clearly  set  forth  in 
Ewald's  note  on  Ezekiel  and  in  Winer's 
Bealwarterbuch  than  elsewhere;  from  the 
latter  of  which  we  quote  the  statement : 
"  We  cannot  understand  how  the  mere  fan- 
tasy of  this  prophet,  if  only  he  held  fast  in 
general  to  the  original  type  of  the  Mosaic 
cherubim,  should  not  have  been  freely  han- 
dled in  the  carrying  out  of  its  forms."  How 
fast  the  prophet  did  hold  to  this  type,  and 
how  much  freedom  there  was  in  details  of 
form,  a  comparison  of  the  two  representa- 
tions will  show  us.  We  cannot  expect  the 
same  simplicity  and  consistency  in  the  de- 
lineation of  the  forms  of  vision  as  of  historic 
reality,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not 
find  them. 

The  "  living  creatures"  of  Ezekiel's  vision 
are  thus  described :  "  They  had  the  likeness 
[probably  the  upright  posture  (?)]  of  a  man" ; 
*'  Eveiy  one  had  four  faces  and  every  one 
had  four  wings"  ;  "  Their  feet  were  straight 
feet"  (translated  in  the  Septuagint,  koI  rot 
o-KcAi}  avTiov  6p$d ;  the  Hebrew  word  mean- 
ing, in  this  place,  straight,  as  opposed  to 
curved)  ;  "  and  the  soles  of  their  feet  like 
the  soles  of  a  calf's  foot,"  which  the  Seventy 
render,  koI  vr€pu)Tol  ol  iroSe^  avriiv.  They 
"sparkled  like  the  colour  of  burnished 
brass."  "And  they  had  the  hands  of  a 
man  under  their  wings  on  their  four  sides" ; 
of  which  wings  we  read  that  "  two  of  every 
one  joined  to  another,  and  two  covered  their 
bodies."  "  And  they  four  had  the  face  of  a 
man  and  the  face  of  a  lion  on  the  right  side, 
and  they  four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  on  the 
left  side ;  they  four  also  had  th^  face  of  an 
eagla"  "  Wheels"  fuU  of  eyes,  a  "  finna- 
ment,"  a  "  throne,"  "  the  likeness  of  a  man 
above  upon  it,"  accompany  these  strange 


creatures,  and  almost  make  an  integral  part 
of  them.  Surely  it  would  need  a  ciuming 
workman  in  metal  and  tapestry  to  delineate 
these  forms,  were  their  complexity  the  only 
difficulty  which  he  had  to  overcome.  Thej 
are,  however,  not  only  complex,  but  ak> 
changeful. 

In  that  wonderful  tenth  chapter,  these 
beings,  which  had  before  been  called  "liTing 
creatures,"  are  again  described,  with  some 
changed  and  some  entirely  new  details,  and 
are  thereupon  called  "  cherubims."    At  the 
fourteenth  verse  of  this  chapter,  the  four 
faces  are  again  enumerated ;  but  now  "the 
first  face  was  the  fisice  of  a  cherub,"  and  the 
face  of  "  an  ox  on  the  left  side"  had  disap- 
peared.   This  fourteenth  verse  is,  hbweTer, 
omitted  in   the  Septuagint  as  edited  by 
Tischendorf,  though  it  is  not  without  manu- 
script authority.    What  is  meant  by  "  the 
face  of  a  cherub,"  in  this  connection,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.      The  opinion  of 
Spencer  and  others,  that  this  interchange 
proves  the  fiice  of  an  ox  to  have  been  the 
distinctive  cherubic  face,  is  now  generally 
abandoned.*    May  not  the  expression  be 
held  to  show  that  there  was  a  distinctive 
historic  "  &ce  of  a  cherub,"  and  thus  di^ 
close  touches  of  the  real  in  this  imaginative 
compound  ?    At  any  rate,  this  phrase,  ami 
the  one  which  attributes  to  these  living 
creatures  the  likeness  of  man,  are  the  mo>t 
certain  elements  of  the  old  Mosaic  chembiic 
considered  as  contributing  anything  besides 
a  name  to  this  new  compound.    The  latter 
phrase  is,  however,  restricted  by  Ewald  tc^ 
the  conmion  intelligence  of  man  and  th&e 
cherubim.    In  this  tenth  chapter,  where  the 
word  *'  cherubim"  occurs  twenty-one  of  the 
something  like  eighty-five  times  in  all,  «^ 
are  also  told  that  their  whole  body,  ft&^ 
their   backs,  and  their  hands,   and  their 
wings,  as  well  as  the  wheels,  were  fnll  ^-^ 
eyes  round  about.    Well  may  Gesenios  say. 
**  Pro  ingenii  luxuria  et  nimia  fere  nbtf- 

*  See  Bfthi'i  Symbblik.  L  81S. 
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tate/'  has  the  prophet  constructed  them. 
Well  may  we  say,  with  more  emphasis  than 
Winer,  "Thus  executed,  one  will  not  easily 
recognize  the  form  of  the  Mosaic  cherubim." 
Indeed,  strictly  speaking,  they  cannot  thus 
be  executed  at  all ;  and  Ewald  is  certainly 
right  in  claiming  that  the  whole  of  this 
compound,  as  Ezeldel  thought  of  it,  cannot 
be  represented  in  drawing  or  plastic,  but 
only  in  the  imagination  of  the  prophet. 
Why,  then,  should  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  be  perpetually  confused  by  assuming 
the  essential  similarity  of  the  cherubim  of 
Ezekiers  vision  and  the  cherubim  of  the 
tabernacle  and  temple  ? 

II.  From  the  inquiry  into  the  form  of  the 
ehembim,  we  now  turn  to  consider  their 
significance.  This  question  and  the  ques* 
tion  of  their  original  throw  a  slight  mutual 
light  or  shadow  one  upon  the  other.  The 
question  of  significance  is  one  hard  to 
decide ;  and  though  Bahr,  who  asserts  that 
even  the  commonest  materials  and  measures 
of  the  tabernacle  were  symbolic,  may  be 
s^  in  every  instance,  we  must  be  content 
to  know  less. 

1.  As  to  the  significance  of  the  historic 
ciiemhini,  the  first  passage  in  point  is  Gen.  iii. 
Uy  where  they  are,  according  to  Gesenius 
^d  most  others,  mentioned  as  guardians 
of  Eden.  Indeed,  this  mention  of  them 
leads  Herder  to  conclude  that  they  were  a 
sort  of  Hebrew  griffin.  According  to  Bahr,* 
bowever,  they  are  set  as  beings  of  abound- 
^  life,  to  inhabit,  and  not  to  guard,  this 
gvden  of  life.  The  plain  import  of  the 
text  is  that  their  office  was  that  of  guardians. 
There  is  another  allusion  to  these  guarding 
cherubim  of  Eden,  which  cannot  well  be 
P^^®ed  by.  In  Ezek  zzviii.  14,  the  king 
of  Tyre  is  called  "the  cherub  of  extension 
diat  covereth  "  (wrongly  rendered,  in  our 
Bibles,  "anointed  cherub,"  but  "cherub 
extentos,"  in  the  Vulgate) ;  because  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  he  guards  his  treasures  as 

*  SymboUk,  i.  351. 


the  cherub  "  covered  with  his  wings  and  pro- 
tected radiant  gems  in  the  holy  mount  of 
Eden."  With  a  fierce  joy  does  the  pro- 
phet say  to  this  guardian  cherub,  the  king 
of  Tyre:  "Thou  hast  sinned,  and  I  will 
destroy  thee,  0  covering  cherub,  from  the 
midst  of  the  stones  of  fire." 

We  next  find  the  cherubim  set  up  by 
Moses  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Were 
the  chronological  relation  of  these  two  pas- 
sages— Gen.  iii.  24  and  Ex.  xxv.  18  sq. — 
known  beyond  doubt,  we  might  feel  more 
ready  to  assert  or  deny  that  the  cherubim  in 
both  instances  sjonbolize  the  same  thought. 
Their  watchful  posture,  with  wings  over- 
shading,  and  faces  toward  the  mercy-seat, 
seem  still  to  indicate  the  guardian,  and  to 
be  constantly  saying :  "  Procul,  0  procul 
este  profani."  And  since  both  records,  by 
whomsoever  first  written,  were  doubtless  *put 
together  by  the  same  hand,  we  shoidd  expect 
such  similarity  of  office.  We  conclude,  then, 
that  the  earliest  significance  of  the  cherubim 
was  that  of  simple  guardianship. 

But  when  once  placed  upon  the  ark  their 
significance  was  necessarily  farther  expanded 
and  defined.  They  are  now  enveloped  with 
the  visible  glory  of  Jehovah ;  on  them  he 
sits  or  rides,  from  between  them  he  speaks  or 
shines  forth ;  and  they  become,  by  an  easy 
and  natural  transition,  his  throne,  his  place 
of  most  intimate  self-reyealing.  "  The 
cherub  became  among  the  Hebrews,"  says 
Ewald,  "  the  tdcen  of  the  holy  place,  where 
Jehovah,  as  it  were,  has  descended,  and  man 
feels  his  nearness  more  intimately  than  else- 
where,"* "  I  will  commune  with  thee  firom 
above. the  mercy-seat,  from  between  the  two 
cherubims,"  was  God's  promise  (Ex.  xxv.  22) 
to  his  servant  Moses.  Of  this  promise  there 
is  recorded  one  fulfilment  (Num.  vii.  89). 
Jehovah's  distinctive  epithet  becomes,  "  He 
that  sitteth  the  cherubim"  (our  version, 
"  dweUeth  between").  The  presence  of 
"  the  ark  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  which  sitteth 

*  Bie  Propheten,  iL  842. 
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the  chembim"  was  to  vanquish  the  Phili- 
stines. Of  "  the  God  of  my  rock"  David 
sings:  ''He  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did 
fly."  The  cry  of  the  exiled  and  oppressed 
is  :  "  Thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cheru- 
bims,  shine  forth"  (Ps.  Izxx.  1) ;  and  his 
exultation  is  :  "  Jehovah  sitteth  the  cheru- 
bim, let  the  earth  be  moved."  It  is  to  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  God  of  Israel,  who  sitteth 
the  cherubim,  that  Hezekiah  sends  up  prayer 
for  succour.  As  these  quotations  prove,  no 
break  occurs  in  the  thought.  And  the  siuoie 
forms  have  the  same  significance  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon  as  in  the  ancient  tabernacle. 

According  to  Bahr,*  cherubim  are  con- 
nected with  Jehovah's  throne,  because,  being 
creatures  of  most  perfect  life,  they  are  the 
most  perfect  disclosures  of  his  life,  and  thus 
belong  to  the  throne,  the  place  of  highest 
disdosure.  Upon  the  walls  and  veil  of  the 
temple  they  find  place,  because  here  is  a 
state  of  high  life,  a  miniature  Eden, ''  where 
everything  blooms  and  is  green  as  in  Eden." 
The  plain  historic  connection  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  this  profundity  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  symbolism. 

The  importance  wliich  attaches  itself  to 
the  cherubim  is  not  because  of  their  original, 
intrinsic,  and  hidden  symbolism,  but  because 
the  cherubim  above  the  ark  were  to  the 
Hebrew  mind,  as  shrouded  in  the  Shekinah, 
connected  by  inseparable  association  with  all 
that  was  most  occult  and  most  awful  in 
Jehovah's  self-disclosure.  Being  placed  there, 
with  perhaps  the  original  significance  of 
guardians,  they  simply  acquired  by  their 
place  the  added  significance  which  we  find 
them  possessing  in  poetry  and  prayer.  If 
those  golden  forms  had  not  first  raised  their 
wings  aloft  to  overshadow  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  Jehovah  would  never  have  been 
called,  "  He  that  sitteth  the  cherubim." 
The  cherubim  receive  this  part  of  their  sym- 
bolism from  their  place,  not  impart  to  the 
place  the  prior  acquisition  of  their  s3rmbolism. 

•  Symbolik.  i.  372. 


The  expression  "chariot  of  cherubims" 
(1  Chron.  xxviii.  18)  probably  refers  to  tie 
movable  character  of  the  ark  and  its 
apparatus  of  cherubim,  upon  which  Jehovah 
is  represented  as  sitting. 

2.  If  we  inquire,  now,  into  the  significance 
of  the  cherubim  of  Ezekiel's  vision,  we  shall 
incur  all  the  perplexity  which  is  wont  to 
attend  the  interpretation  of  prophetic  sym- 
bolism. These  "living  creatures/'  and 
through  their  influence  the  cherubim  oi 
Moses'  time,  have  been  found  to  mean  many 
things,  from  the  vassals  or  ''thunder- 
steeds"*  of  Jehovah  to  the  most  intimate 
disclosures  of  his  own  being  and  attributes. 
De  Wette  understands  them  as  symbob  of 
the  strength,  power,  and  wisdom  of  God  and 
of  his  nearness.  But  Bahr,  applying  his 
cherubic  theory,  decides  that  they  are  called 
"living  creatures"  as  possessing  creature 
life,  Kar  l^oxqv.  Being  the  most  perfect 
creatures,  they  are  the  most  perfect  dis- 
closures of  God  and  divine  life.  The  number 
four  is  the  "  signature  of  the  creation. 
especially  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  witness  and  dis- 
closure of  God."  In  particular,  the  ox  is  a 
symbol  of  the  "  generative  and  creative 
power" — a  point  it  costs  him  much  trouble 
to  prove,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
admits  that  the  Hebrews  themselves  had  n}t 
attained.  The  lion,  on  account  of  hi^ 
monstrous  strength  and  irresistible  power, 
and,  conditioned  on  these,  his  firightfulne?^. 
is  the  symbol  of  the  same  charact'eristics  i^ 
Jehovah.  The  eagle,  as  bird  of  greatest 
speed  and  far-sight,  indicates  the  "nn- 
bounded  life-power  "  and  "  all-seeing  ey^e'^^f 
Jehovah.  As  man  is  in  spirit  above  all 
creation  besides,  he  fitly  stands  the  symK-I 
of  Jehovah's  absolute  spirituality,  or  more 
particularly,  wisdom.  Thus  much  for  tbe 
separate  parts.  In  its  totality  the  cherub, 
as  before  said,  syrmbolizes  "  creation  in  it'^ 

♦  So  J.  D.  Michaelia  m  his  "De  chcrnha  «q^ 
tonantibuB,**  though  hia  view  wu  founded  vJOi^y 
upon  p0.  xviiL  10. 
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highest  stage,  an  ideal  creation,  and  is  thus 
a  witness  and  disclosore  of  Jehovah  himself." 
Gesenius,  with  fi&r  more  probability  in  his 
&Toiir,  says  these  four  united  in  one  signify 
in  part  the  strength,  in  part  the  speed,  of 
these  ministeis  of  Jehovah. 

Though  we  can  offer  no  detailed  explana- 
tion of  these  strange  forms,  and  doubt 
whether  any  very  occult  symbolism  belongs 
to  their  consideration,  and  so  whether  any 
such  explanation  in  detail  is  possible,  yet  we 
may  venture  upon  one  or  two  suggestions. 

Is,  then,  the  state  of  the  prophet's  mind 
^ch  as  to  search  out  all  these  hidden  mean- 
Uig3  of  details,  and  combine  them  into  one 
whole  so  symbolic  that  each  element  of  that 
whole  mnst  be  thought  to  symbolize  some- 
thing?  Has  he  not  rather  caught  up  the 
forms  of  remote  memory  and  present  sen- 
^tioD,  bound  them  into  one  strange,  in- 
<lescribable,  and  changeful  whole,  and  little 
'^^ed  a  meaning  for  each  part,  or  even 
for  the  whole,  any  further  than  such  meaning 
was  connected  with  one  or  two  main  purposes  ? 
Are  these  cherubim,  if  symbolic,  to  be 
i^cognijsed  as  symbols  of  Jehovah  at  all  ? 
Ve  are  told,  that  "  upon  the  heads  of  the 
hnng  creatures  was  the  likeness  of  a  firma- 
ment/' and  "  the  likeness  as  the  appearance 
rf  a  man  above  upon  it,"  "  the  likeness  of 
tie  glory  of  the  Lord."    Thus  enthroned 
Dpon  the  "  living  creatures,"  the  glory  of 
Jehovah  carries  the  prophet  about  in  sacred 
nsion,  and  discloses  to  him  strange  things, 
Bntil  (Ezek  xi.  24)  he  is  brought  back  into 
Chaldea,  and  the  mission  of  these  ''  living 
creatures/'  these  four-£Bu;ed  cherubim,  seems 
accomplished. 

In  all  this  there  may  be  some  trace,  so  far 
^  significance  is  concerned,  of  the  cherubim 
ibove  the  ark,  which  were  at  once  the 
3^iardians  and  the  throne  of  Jehovah's  glory. 
Kliile,  however,  the  symbolism  of  the  his- 
-one  cherubim  was  largely  a  historic  growth 
be  to  the  position  which  they  originally  had 
n  the  midst  of  the  Shekinah,  these  cherubim 


of  the  vision  seem  to  have  been  constructed 
with  a  view  to  serve  the  seer  in  his  vision, 
and  therefore  are  by  their  very  nature  sym- 
bolic. The  majesty,  movement,  or  universal 
presence,  and  the  universal  insight  of  these 
ministers  o|^  Jehovah  are  the  characteristics 
most  clearly  sjnmbolized  by  their  construc- 
tion. 

III.  The  third  question,  Whence  had  the 
cherubim  their  origin  ?  yet  awaits  us. 

And  to  this  question,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding questions,  only  a  partial  answer  can 
be  given. 

Thus  much,  however,  is  clearly  manifest : 
The  imagination  of  the  constructor,  be  he 
artisan  or  seer,  is  very  largely,  if  not  wholly 
the  source  whence  issue  these  forms,  now 
wrought  in  metal  and  tapestry,  and  now  pro- 
jected in  the  air.  There  is  no  proof  which 
can  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  Hebrews 
thought  of  the  cherubim  as  having  any  anti- 
tjrpe  in  real  existences,  except  that  taken 
from  Gen.  iii.  24.  And  in  this  place  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  author  should  not  be 
understood  according  to  the  most  literal  in- 
terpretation. 

Among  the  forms  which  swarm  upon  the 
temples,  tombs,  and  palaces  of  the  ancient 
world  there  are  many  which  might  more  or 
less  vividly  recall  the  cherubim  ;  but  there 
is  no  one  form  so  closely  like  theirs,  even  in 
more  prominent  characteristics,  as  to  lead  all 
to  agree  that  this  is  the  one  sought,  and  no 
other.  The  search  for  an  individual  origin 
is  unsuccessful,  for  the  data  are  insufficient. 
The  usual  method  of  procedure  in  the  dis- 
covery—of which  method  Hengstenberg's 
argument  is  an  example — is  somewhat  as 
follows :  Find  first  some  form  more  or  less 
remotely  like  the  "living  creatures"  of 
Ezekiel,  and  leaving  out  such  of  their  ele- 
ments as  you  choose,  according  to  the  form 
you  have  selected,  assume  that  by  just  these 
omitted  elements  did  the  Mosaic  cherubim 
differ  from  the  cherubim  of  the  vision,  and, 
thus  difiering,  agree  with  your  theoretic 
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original  This  argument,  however,  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  the  closeness  of  resem- 
blance which  is  made  the  basis  of  argument 
is  the  very  thing  which  destro]^  the  con- 
clusion. For  the  little  we  know  of  the  form 
of  the  Mosaic  cherubim  goes  to  ^how  that 
they  were  almost  the  least  possible  like  the 
"  living  creatures"  of  the  prophet. 

1.  But  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
Mosaic  cherubim  ;  if  it  be  unsafe,  by  com- 
paring your  selected  form  ^ith  the  strange 
compounds  of  a  later  day,  to  reason  that 
because  it  somewhat  resembles  them,  it  must 
exactly  resemble  something  of  by-gone  cen- 
turies which,  however,  resembles  them 
scarcely  at  all — if  this  be  unsafe,  any  more 
secure  method  is  scarcely  attainable. 

If  the  exact  original  of  the  Mosaic  cheru- 
bim cannot  be  ascertained,  shall  we  conclude 
that  the  cherubim  were  originated  by  the 
Hebrews  themselves  ?  The  variety  and  kind 
of  work  which  was  done  by  the  artisans  of 
the  tabernacle  certainly  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  were  far  from  being  incapable  of 
creative  art.  And  doubtless  they  fashioned 
at  the  first  somewhat  freely  the  forms  which 
by  their  work  became  afterwards  fixed  for  all 
Jewish  history.  But  the  analogy  of  the 
other  constructions  of  these  artisans  seems 
to  point  us  to  Egypt  for  the  original  of  the 
Mosaic  cherubim.  As  a  simple,  pastoral  folk, 
without  religious  ceremony  and  occult  sym- 
bolism, the  Hebrews  had  gone  among  a  nation 
as  unlike  themselves  as  possible.  And  when 
after  centuries  they  were  made  a  nation  them- 
selves, we  find  everywhere  in  their  tabernacle 
and  its  copy,  the  temple,  in  their  priesthood, 
sacrifices,  ark,  and  details  of  furniture, 
clothing,  and  ceremony,  abundant  witnesses 
to  the  impressions  which  the  land  of  their 
bondage  had  made  upon  them.  "  That  the 
cherub  as  such,"  says  Hengstenberg,*  "  aside 
from  its  significance  which  includes  a  real 
original  Jewish  element,  did  not  spring  up 
on  Jewish  ground  appears  probable  from  the 

*  £gypt»  eta,  p.  165. 
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merely  scattered  noticeB  of  it  which  are 
found."  And  again :  "  We  are  especially 
guided  to  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  cheni- 
bim,  since  of  all  the  people  with  whom  in 
ancient  times  the  Israelites  were  closely 
connected,  only  among  the  Egyptians  are 
compound  animals  found  in  history." 

But  if  firom  Egjrpt  the  Hebrew  cherub 
came,  which  one  of  its  many  symbolic 
animal  forms  is  the  exact  original  ?  Bahr 
declares*  that  he  has  examined  all  tbe 
forms  in  the  "  great  French  work  "  and  not 
one  of  them  resembles  the  cherubim  in  any- 
thing except  the  wings.  But  the  sphinx 
is  oftenest  pointed  out  (so  Spencer  and 
Hengstenberg).  Of  it  WiUdnson  says:! 
"  The  Egyptian  sphinx  was  usually  an 
emblematic  figure  representative  of  the 
king,  and  may  be  considered,  when  with 
the  head  of  a  man  and  the  body  of  a  lion, 
as  the  unison  of  intellect  with  physical 
force.  Besides  the  ordinary  sphinx,  com- 
pounded of  a  lion  and  a  man,  was  one  with 
the  head  of  a  ram,  another  with  the  hawk's 
head  and  lion's  body,  and  the  asp-headed 
and  hawk-headed  sphinx  with  wing^"  Even 
if  it  were  trustworthy  to  infer  the  exact 
original  of  the  Mosaic  cherubim  throngh 
the  descriptions  of  Ezekiel,  a  creature  with 
four  heads,  one  that  of  a  lion,  another  that 
of  a  man,  is  not  remarkably  like  a  sphinx 
with  a  lion's  body  and  a  man's  head  And 
Bahr  judiciously  remarks  **  if  we  admit  the 
sphinx  to  have  been  part  man  and  part  lion, 
yet  the  eagle  and  ox  are  wanting,  so  that  i* 
no  more  resembles  the  chemb  than  the 
grifiin  of  India  which  was  part  lion,  pvt 
eagle."  Something  more  to  the  point  is  t^^ 
be  found  in  Greutser,}  who,  after  speaking 
of  the  Egyptian  ark  or  boat,  says :  *'  On 
a  pylon  of  the  great  temple  at  Philae  sncb 
a  boat  has  a  head  of  Isis  and  some  other 
remarkable  omament8>  which.  I  pass  by  for 
brevity's  sake,  to  call  to  mind  some  parallels 

•  Symbolik,  L  858.     f  Andent  Egyptiui^  1  S2& 
t  SymboBk,  i.  249. 
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with  Hebrew  festival  rites.  Four  priests 
bear  it  OD  poles,  and  a  small  temple  which 
stands  in  the  boat  is,  as  it  were,  '  shadowed ' 
with  winged  figures.  Before  goes  a  boy 
with  a  smoking  frankincense  censer.  Here 
Lancret  compares  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
ark,  which  the  LoTites  in  linen  clothing 
earned  on  staves  of  shittim  wood  :  nor 
does  he  forget  to  mention  the  cherubim." 
WiUdoson  as  well  says  :*  ''  Some  of  the 
sacred  boats,  or  arks,  presented  the  sacred 
beetle  of  the  sun,  overshadowed  by  the  wings 
of  two  figures  of  the  goddess  Thmei,  or 
Troth,  which  call  to  mind  the  cherubim  of 
the  Hebrews."  From  this  or  some  similar 
onginal,  somewhat  freely  handled,  we 
belie?e  that  the  Mosaic  cherubim  were 
derived  At  any  rate,  such  similarities  and 
probabilities  are  the  best  answers  that  can 
be  given  to  the  inquiry  into  an  Egyptian 
origin  for  the  historic  cherubim. 

2.  The  imagination  of  the  prophet  is  the 
iQost  potent  £actor  in  the  construction  of 
^zekiel  s  cherubim.  They  are  therefore 
quite  distinctively  the  result  of  the  fancy 
of  an  individual,  rather  than  a  historic 
growth.  "AU  the  beings,"  says  Ewald, 
"which  he  remembered  as  sacred  com- 
Fanions  of  divine  things,  formed  themselves 
ia  his  mind  into  a  new,  wonderful  whole, 
^  thoQ^  his  imagination  roamed  abroad 
to  conceive  and  depict  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary way  the  highest  that  can  be 
conceived  or  described." 

It  is  to  Assyria  instead  of  Ilgypt  that  we 
^  to  look  for  whatever  historic  elements 
fie  comprised  in  the  prophet's  conception 
of  the  cherubim.  And  Assyrian  art  was 
cluffacteristically  given  to  forming  images 

•  Andent  Egyptians,  i  271. 


of  the  Divine  out  of  various  and  seemingly 
incongruous  animal  forms.  "  The  imagery," 
says  Stanley,  "that  Ezekiel  sees  is  that 
which  no  one  could  have  used  unless  he  had 
wandered  through  the  vast  halls  of  Assyrian 
palaces,  and  there  gazed  on  all  that  Assyrian 
monuments  have  disclosed  to  us  of  human 
dignity  and  brute  strength  combined,  the 
eagle-winged  lion,  human-headed  bull." 
"  The  resemblance,"  says  Layard,  "  between 
the  symbolical  figures  I  have  described  and 
those  seen  by  Ezekiel  in  his  vision,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  reader."  "  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  four  forms  chosen  to 
illustrate  his  description,  the  man,  the  lion, 
the  bull,  and  the  eagle,  are  precisely  those 
which  are  found  on  Assyrian  monuments  as 
religious  types.  The  '  wheel  within  w)ieel,' 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  emble- 
matical figures,  may  refer  to  the  winged 
circle  or  wheel  representing  at  Nimroud  the 
supreme  deity.  These  coincidences  are  too 
marked  not  to  deserve  notice,  and  do 
certainly  lead  to  the  inference  that  thie 
symbols  chosen  by  the  prophet  were  chosen 
from  the  Assyrian  sculptures."  According 
to  Spencer  it  was  a  Rabbinical  saying  that 
four  things  are  highest  in  the  world :  the 
lion  among  wild  beasts,  the  ox  among 
cattle,  the  eagle  among  birds,  the  man  among 
aU.» 

Should  it  seem  that  the  present  Article 
adds  one  other  to  the  unsatisfactory  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  treat  this  subject 
of  Biblical  Antiquities,  we  cannot  do  more 
to  save  its  reputation  than  add  the  informa- 
tion of  the  learned  Josephus :  rots  £e  xepovPtU 

ovB€i9  oirotai   rcvcs  ^<rav   ccTrciv    ov8*  eiicourai 
Svyarau 

*  Spencer's  de  Leg.  Heb.  ill  5.  4.  2.' 
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MORTAL   OR  IMMORTAL?* 


By  Professor  Samuel  M.  Shute,  Washington,  D.C. 


WELVE  centuries  ago,  Paulinos,  a 
Christian  bishop,  stood  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Edwin,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king  of  Northumbria,  and  pleaded  with 
him  to  abandon  the  Pagan  faith  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  adopt  the  religion  so  beautifully 
illustrated  in  the  life  of  his  Christian  queen 
Ethelberga.  The  king  was  a  man  of 
generous  impulses,  frank,  courageous,  and 
disciplined  by  manifold  and  sev^e  trials. 
He  had  tested  the  unsatisfying  pleasures  of 
kingly  honours,  and  longed  to  attain  some 
sure  resting  place  for  the  tried  and  troubled 
spirit  which  so  keenly  felt  its  helplessness, 
but  which  knew  not  whither  to  look  for 
strength  and  light.  Paulinus  prevailed  so 
far  as  to  receive  the  royal  promise  that,  the 
subject  being  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
consideration,  the  king  would  request  his 
counsellors  to  meet  the  bishop  at  the  rojral 
residence,  to  hear  his  words  of  instruction  ; 
to  discuss  the  claims  of  the  new  religion  ; 
and  then  to  decide  for  himself  and  his 
people. 

The  council  convened,  eagerly  listened  to 
the  facts .  presented,  admitted  their  reason- 
ableness and  importance,  and,  like  earnest 
men,  whose  hearts  were  athirst  for  truths 
which  would  }deld  them  solid  ground  of 
comfort  during  the  storms  of  life,  decided  to 
adopt  the  new  religion.  During  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  one  of  the  king's 
counsellors  urged  the  propriety  of  receiving 
the  new  faith  upon  the  ground  that  it  poured 
so  copious  a  light  upon  the  terrible  darkness 

*  Immortality:  the  last  chapter  of  LeUen  and  Social 
Aim9,    By  Balph  Waldo  Ejucbson.    1876. 


of  the  grave,  and  pictured  in  such  plain  lan- 
guage the  destiny  of  the  soul.  He  closed 
his  plea  in  the  following  impressive  woTds : 


The  present  life  of  man,  O  king,  Beems  to  me,  in 
comparison  with  the  time  which  is  unknown  to  ni, 
like  the  swift  flight  of  a  sparrow  throat  the  room 
where  you  sit  at  the  feast  in  winter  with  your  coan- 
seUors  and  commanders,  and  a  cheerfol  fire  in  tfa« 
midst,  while  the  storms  of  rain  and  snow  preTsfl 
without.  The  sparrow,  I  say,  flying  in  at  one  door 
and  out  at  another,  whilst  he  is  within,  is,  for  the 
moment,  safe  from  the  wintiy  storm ;  bai,  after  a 
short  space  of  fair  weather,  he  immediately  vanishes 
out  of  your  sight  into  the  dark  winter  from  which  b« 
had  emexged.  So  this  life  of  man  appean  for  a  eh(»< 
space ;  but  of  what  went  before,  or  what  is  to  f oUotr, 
we  are  utterly  ignorant.  If,  therefore,  this  new  doc- 
trine contains  something  more  certain,  it  saems  jiatly 
to  deserve  to  be  foUowed.* 

Mr.  Emerson  opens  his  brief,  but  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  chapter  on  "  Immortality*' 
with  a  reference  to  this  scene  enacted  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxoo 
king,  and  quotes  it  as  the  starting-point  m 
his  plea  for  the  future  life. 

In  times  like  these,  when  the  same  tniths 
which  Paulinus  presented  are  either  doubted 
or  disparaged,  or  denied  by  many  of  the 
descendants  of  those  sincere  and  eamesM 
questioners — although  they  are  the  more 
highly  favoured  heirs  of  twelve  long  centu- 
ries of  Christian  learning,  civilization,  and 
refinement — ^it  is  interesting  to  know  vbk 
one  who  has  been  proclaimed  to  be  ''  a 
of  the  interior  realities,"  and  whose  influeii 

*  "  Talis  mihi  videtur,  rex,  vita  hommum 
in  terris,"  etc.  See  Venerabilia  Beds  Opera 
Vol  H,  B.  2,  C.  18,  Edidit  J.  A.  Giln^  LL-D. 
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is  widely  felt  over  cultured  minda,  thinks  of 
this  momentous  question  which  "  gives  such 
grandeur  to  the  passing  hour." 

In  its  spirit  the  Emersonian  argument  is 
Platonic,  although  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
the  logical  forms  which  are  constantly  pre- 
sented in  the  Phaedo.  It  is  a  kind  of  lyric 
prose-poem,  pulsating  in  every  sentence  with 
a  belief  so  buoyant  that  the  most  flexible 
syllogistic  forms  could  not  restrain  it. 

The  thesis  is  not,  according  to  Mr.  Emer- 
son's view,  susceptible  of  proof.  "  There  is 
a  drawback  to  the  value  of  all  statements 
of  the  doctrine;  and  I  think  that  one  ab- 
stains from  writing  or  printing  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  because  when  he  comes 
to  the  end  of  his  statement  the  hungry  eyes 
that  ran  through  it  will  close  disappointed." 
So  sure  is  he  of  the  incompetency  of  logic  to 
deal  with  this  high  theme,  that  he  says :  *'  I 
^  a  better  believer^  and  all  serious  souls 
&ie  better  believers  in  the  immbrtaliiy  than 
we  can  give  grounds  for" ;  and  he  assures 
as  that  "  Wordsworth's  '  Ode'  is  the  best 
modem  essay  on  the  subject." 

Emerson's  statements  are,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  more  positive  and  emphatic  than 
those  of  Plato,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  because 
the  modem  seer  holds  the  intuition  more 
tenaciously,  as  that,  living  in  an  age  in  many 
respects  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Greek, 
he  is  enabled  to  collect  his  proofs  from  more 
extended  fields  of  knowledge  and  experience ; 
and,  what  is  especially  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of»  these  proo&  have  absorbed  a  subtle  yet 
certain  strength  from  their  growth  under 
the  vitalizing  sunshine  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion. There  is  no  halting  or  misgiving  in 
the  jubilant  faith  of  Emerson  in  any  single 
sentence  of  his  chapter.  His  position  is  that, 
as  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  think  seriously, 
he  finds  in  his  soul  some  belief  "  in  the  life 
beyond  life" ;  that  "  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  not 
held";  that  in  the  minds  of  those  men 

whose  depraved  moral  lives  engender  scepti- 
2  H 


cism  on  this  question,  "  there  is  a  slaughter- 
house style  of  thinking" ;  that  the  belief  in 
immortality  is  "  elemental" ;  and  that  the 
''Master  of  the  universe"  has  built  it  into 
the  "  structure  of  our  minds."  Furthermore, 
that  "  everything  is  prospective,  and  man  is 
to  live  hereafter" ;  that  "  the  soul  does  not 
age  with  the  body,  but  on  the  borders  of  the 
grave  the  wise  man  looks  forward  with  equal 
elasticity  of  mind  or  hope" ;  that  "  life  is 
rather  a  state  of  embryo,  a  preparation  for 
life.  A  man  is  not  completely  born  until 
he  has  passed  through  death."  And  so  the 
lyric  sentences  of  this  "  seer"  roll  on  until 
they  culminate  in  the  grand  affirmation  that 
our  "intellectual  action  not  promises,  but 
bestows  a  feeling  of  absolute  existence,"  so 
that  "  we  may  feel  the  immortality  of  the 
mind,  as  it  were,  by  touching." 

Mr.  Emerson  lays,  as  the  foundation  of 
his  proofs  for  the  future  life,  the  common 
consensus  of  the  race.  Savage  and  civilized ; 
ignorant  and  learned;  polytheist  and  mono- 
theist,  have  alike  believed  it.  It  is  true 
that  most  men  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
death  ;  but  this  is  due  rather  to  the  dimness 
of  their  spiritual  vision  than  to  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  doctrine.  It  is  "  the  fear 
of  the  young  bird  to  trust  its  wings."  The 
robust  and  healthy  sentiment  of  the  soul  is, 
rather,  that  uttered  so  exultingly  by  Mon- 
tesquieu :  "  Je  suis  charm^  de  me  croire 
immortel camme  Dim  meme*'* 

On  this  common  belief  of  men  everywhere 
in  the  personal  after-life,  Mr.  Emmerson 
rears  the  superstructure  of  his  proofs.  There 
is,  for  example,  our  delight  in  the  permanent. 
Day  and  night ;  seed-time  and  harvest ;  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  seas ;  the  waxings  and 
wanings  of  the  moon ;  the  far-reaching 
stellar,  solar,  and  cometary  revolutions,  all 
sing  the  song  of  their  divinely  appointed 
stability.  All  great  natures  love  this  per- 
manent feature  of  the  universe.  To  them 
it  is  "  a  type  of  the  Eternal."    But  if  this 

*  Fenfl^  DiveneB :  De  la  Eeligion. 
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mark  of  permanence  is  written  upon  all  ob- 
jects in  the  universe,  surely  the  soul  which 
can  investigate  these  objects,  their  qualities 
and  relations,  must  itself  be  dowered  with 
the  gift  of  permanence.    Mr.  Emerson  in- 
sists upon  it  with  the  utmost  earnestness, 
that  this  delight  in  the  vast,  the  permanent 
and  the  strong,  is  an  unmistakable  proof  of 
the  soul's  immortality ;  that  "  these  long- 
lived  and  long-enduring  objects  are  to  us  as 
we  see  them,  only  symbols  of  somewhat  in 
us  far  longer-lived"  ;  and  "  that  our  passions 
and  endeavours  have  something  ridiculous 
and  mocking  if  we  come  to  so  hasty  an  end." 
To    suppose   that    these    intellectual  and 
emotional  and  moral  faculties   which   we 
possess,  trained  by  so  many  wonderful  ap- 
pliances, capable  of  accomplishing  so  much, 
yet  under  the  present  arrangement  of  affairs 
accomplishing  comparatively  so  little,  find 
their  issue  in  the  eternal    silence   of  the 
grave,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  affirm  that 
parents,  who  at  vast  cost  and  pains  have 
educated  their  children  to  be  adepts  in  the 
different  arts,  would,  as  soon  as  they  had 
become  ready  to  produce  a  master-piece, 
'^  call  out  a  file  of  soldiers  to  shoot  them 
down."    Indeed,  all  the  experiences  which 
men  so    carefully  and   laboriously  gamer 
up,  indicate  a  conviction  which  any  thought- 
ful mind  must  yield  its  assent  to,  that  there 
are  in  the  universe '' immense  resources  and 
possibilities  proper  to  us  on  which  we  have 
never  drawn." 

And  yet,  admirable  as  this  chapter  is  in 
many  respects,  its  closing  paragraphs  detract 
somewhat  from  its  worth,  inasmuch  as  they 
leave  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
whether  Mr.  Emerson,  after  all  that  he  has 
so  emphatically  uttered,  really  holds  the 
doctrine  of  a  jp^r^ona/ immortality,  at  least 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  ordinary  mind 
supposes  it  to  be  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.  His  language  is  :  "  It  is 
strange  that  Jesus  is  esteemed  by  mankind 
the  bringer  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 


He  is  never  once  weak  or  sentimental ;  he 
is  very  abstemious  of  explanation,  he  nevei 
preaches  the  personal  immortality!'  It  is 
barely  possible  that  Mr.  Emerson  wishes  \is 
to  understand  from  the  former  part  of  this 
quotation,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  fiituTe  life 
was  believed  long  before  Christ  began  his 
ministration ;  and  by  the  latter,  that  be  did 
not  teach  the  resurrection  of  the  identical 
body  that  is  placed  away  in  the  grave.   But 
so  consummate  a  master  of  language  would 
hardly  express  these  two  facts  in  words  like 
those  which  we  have  quoted.     Yet,  if  thej 
really  signify  what,  upon  their  very  face 
they  (flearly  seem  to  mean,  then  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  in  direct  conflict,  not  only  vith 
aU  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles 
touching  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  bat 
also  with  that  fundamental  consensus  of  the 
race  upon  which  Mr.  Emerson  has  built  up 
his  admirable  proofs  in  &vout  of  the  future 
life.    The  vast  majority  of  men  who  believe 
in  the  life  to  come,  believe  in  it  as  a  life  for 
each  individual  being,  essential  to  its  per- 
sonal identity  and  necessarily  so  in  order  to 
receive  its  due  reward  or  panishmeni  Tki^ 
was  clearly  the  belief  of  the  representatire 
men  whose  names  he  mentions,  and  vbose 
words  he  cites  as  confirmatory  of  the  positions 
which  he  assumes  and  illustrates.    It  va^ 
evidently  the  view  of  Schiller,  of  Michal 
Angelo,    of    Bacon,    of   Montesquieu.  <^f 
Franklin,  of  Van  Helmont,  and  of  Ruskiu 
— all  of   whom  he  presents    as  strenuoa^ 
advocates  of  the  truth  of  immortality.   I' 
our   personality   is  not  immortal ;  if  thi' 
being  which  we  call  ourself,    and   which. 
through  its  peculiar  experiences,  we  know  t  • 
be  distinct  from  every  other  being  in  tV; 
universe,  does  not  continue  such  througboi: 
all  the  future  ages,  then,  when  Mr.  Emei^ ' 
asks  us  in  such  glowing  words  that — 

/  hftre  a  house,  a  doeet,  which  holds  mjr  book^ ' 
tahle,  a  garden,  a  field  ;  are  fcheae^  any  or  aU,  a  n»i^' 
for  refunng  the  angel  who  bei^ons  me  awaj.  &>*^' 
there  were  no  room  or  skiU  elsewhere  that  cooM  n 
produce  for  me  as  my  like  or  my  ealjMigiBg  wants  suy 
reqTiire?— 
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lie  18  simply  takizig  advantage  of  onr  absorb- 
ing interest  in  his  theme  to  deceive  ns  by  a 
jnggleiy  of  words.  To  be  absorbed  into  the 
Infinite  Spirit,  as  the  falling  raindrop  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  farnstretching  sea,  is 
not  to  be  possessed  of  a  personal  immortal 
life,  and  is,  therefore,  as  the  plain  nnder- 
standing  looks  at  it,  no  immortality  at  all. 
To  ask  ns  to  believe  that  the  sonl  is  immor- 
tal; to  press  the  statement  home  on  the 
nndeistanding  by  argument,  by  satire,  by 
illustration,  l^  the  golden  sayings  of  poet, 
painter,  critic,  and  philosopher ;  and  then, 
while  the  whole  nature  thrills  responsive  to 
theim)ofs,  to  attempt  to  win  us  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  jxw^  scriptwn  that  He  who 
was  the  Lifb  never  taught  a  personal  im- 
iQortality,  is  simply  to  ask  us  to  assent  to 
the  dogma  of  a  spiritualistic  pantheism ; 
^  especially  when  the  demand  is  accom- 
panied by  the  statement  that  the  growing 
spiritual  man  is — 

BiBing  to  greater  heights,  but  also  rismg  to  reali- 
titt ;  the  cater  rebition  and  curoimutaiioes  dying  out, 
ke  eaten  deeper  into  God,  God  into  him,  until  the 
last  gaiment  of  egotism  falls,  and  he  is  ^th  God, — 
sbttes  the  win  and  immensity  of  God.  ...  It  is  not 
QUDortality,  bat  eternity ;  not  duration,  hot  a  state 
o{  absodomnent  to  the  Highest,  and  so  the  sharing  of 
His  perfection. 

It  is  possible  that  we  do  Mr.  Emerson  in- 
justice in  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of 
^  language.  If  so,  most  gladly  would  we 
acknowledge  our  error.  But  the  language 
seems  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  protest 
which  we  make  against  the  closing  para- 
graphs of  the  chapter  on  "Immortality," 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  special  value 
attaches  to  it,  apart  firom  its  mere  argumen- 
tative force.  As  a  man  of  intellectual  power 
^  clear  insight,  Mr.  Emerson  ranks  high 
in  the  estimation,  not  only  of  many  cul- 
faied  minds  in  this  country,  but  also  of  a 
large  number  in  England.  Jh.  Tyndall  and 
Mr.  Conway  place  him  among  the  foremost 
«{  living  thinkers,   and  attribute  to  his 


opinions  somewhat  of  oracular  prescience. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  therefore,  that 
what  is  really  valuable  in  this  chapter  of 
his  on  the  future  life  will  exert  a  salutary 
influence  on  the  rapidly  developing  doctrines 
of  some  of  the  most  influential  leaders  in 
the  fields  of  literature  and  science,  in  the 
direction  of  a  horrid  materialism.  Better 
even  a  spiritualistic  pantheism,  if  that  really 
be  the  doctrine  hinted  at  in  the  concluding 
portion  of  this  chapter,  than  the  repulsive 
alternative  of  pure  materialism,  and  the 
dust  and  corruption  of  the  grave,  as  the  final 
abyss  of  all  the  race's  aspirations  and 
prayers  for  something  better  than  this  life 
can  give  us. 

Mr.  Conway,  in  a  lecture  recently  deli- 
vered in  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the 
"Relations  of  Literature  and  Science  to 
Revealed  Truth,"  made  the  statement,  that 
he  was  intimate  with  aU  the  leaders  of  "firee 
thought"  in  England;  that  he  had  fire- 
quently  discussed  with  them  the  great  prob- 
lems of  life ;  and  that  scarcely  one  of  them 
held,  as  certain,  the  doctrine  of  a  personal 
immortality.  According  to  their  view,  the 
natural  proofe  in  its  favour  furnish  but 
slight  foundation  for  its  support ;  and  the 
most  tl^ey  seem  to  hope  for,  if  they  really 
hope  for  that,  is  a  remembrance  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  with  whom  they  have  been  intimately 
associated;  or,  at  best,  in  the  case  of  a 
select  few  who  have  won  a  national  and  an 
international  distinction  by  great  literary 
works  or  scientific  discoveries,  a  somewhat 
longer  tenure  of  fame  in  the  memories  of 
scholars.  These  men,  sad  as  it  is  to  con- 
template, like  a  former  generation  of  French 
materialists  to  whom  F^nelon  refers,  are  so 
infatuated  with  the  thoughts  of  their  mental 
frailty,  that,  **Ih  sont  charm^  de  cette  doc- 
trine pleine  ihorreur;  Us  owt  un  gafU  de 
d^sespoir.***  The  number  of  those  who 
thus  disparage  or  deny  the  natural  proofii  in 
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favour  of  a  future  life,  and  who  attach  less 
authority  to  the  tefu^hings  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles  on  this  vital  question  than  they  do 
to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Emerson  or  of  Mr. 
Huxley,  is,  it  is  tnie,  small,  compared  with 
the  host  of  competent  scholars  who  firmly 
believe  and  earnestly  inculcate  the  doctrine. 
Tet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  that 
small  number  are  influential  leaders  of  a 
restless  and  ever-aggressive  public  opinion, 
which  finds  its  highest  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual nourishment  in  the  discussions  of 
Sunday  firee^thinking  Lyceums,  and  in  the 
£ELScinating  but  fatal  pages  of  the  Westmin- 
ster and  other  less  scholarly  Reviews.  To 
affirm  by  Mr.  Emerson  is  quite  as  much  the 
fashion,  with  many  enthusiastic  minds,  as  to 
affirm  by  the  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Huxley ; 
while  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  coterie 
would,  doubtless,  listen  more  reverently  to 
the  seer-like  sayings  of  the  former,  than  to 
those  of  the  latter.  For  these  considera- 
tions, therefore^  we  indulge  the  hope  that 
this  brief  monograph  upon  "Immortality" 
will,  at  least,  bring  a  pause  to  the  head- 
long haste  with  which  many  have  thrown 
from  them  their  early  hopes  of  the 
future  life,  if  it  does  not  win  them  to  a 
more  rational  consideration  of  those  natural 
proofe  which,  to  the  clear  insight  of  Mr. 
Emerson,  are  so  amply  confirmatory  of  the 
doctrine. 

But  it  is  evident  to  any  mind  that  has 
maturely  considered  the  subject,  that  a  com- 
pletely satisfying  trust  in  the  reality  of  a 
personal  immortality — such  a  trust  as  will 
stand  proof  against  the  shocks  of  the  most 
dogmatic  materialistic  teachings  of  these 
times,  as  well  as  against  the  piercings  of 
those  keener  shafts  which  smite  us  amid 
the  gloom,  and  coldness,  and  corruption  of 
the  dear  ones  of  our  homes  and  hearts  as  we 
tearfully  bury  them  out  of  our  sight — ^must 
rest  upon  something  more  cogent  and  over- 
powering than  any  mere  natural  proofis, 
however  numerous,  and  logically  deduced. 


and  skilfully  wrought  into  the  most  atinc- 
tive  forms  of  human  speecL     The  best 
equipped  minds  of  all  the  generations  ha?e 
reverently  and  persistently  straggled  with 
the  question.     In  that  memorable  prison- 
house  at  Athens,  where  the  westering  sun- 
beams fell  through  the  grated  window  on 
the  brow  of  him  who  was  so  royally  putting 
ofif  the  mortal  to  be  clothed  with  the  im- 
mortal garb  ;  in  the  Tusculan  gardens,  neu 
Rome,  where  the  great  orator,  almost  broken 
in  heart,  mourned  the  sudden  taking  from 
him  of  his  idolized  daughter,  Tullia ;  in  the 
blood-stained  cells  of  the  Gonciergerie,  where 
Veigniaud  and  his  Girondist  brethren  re- 
viewed, in  the  cold,  gray  twilight  of  the  fatal 
dawning  which  beckoned  them  to  the  guillo- 
tine, the  proo&  upon  which  they  might  stay' 
their  souls  for  a  desired  rest  beyond  the 
clouds  ;.in  the  lecture-rooms  of  Gennany 
and  France ;  as  well  as  in  the  universities 
of  England,  and  the  seminaries  of  our  ovn 
country,   this    one   momentous    question, 
which  men  cannot  put  away  from  them  and 
for  ever  shut  out  from  thought,  has  been 
earnestly  discussed. 

Yet  the  metaphysics  of  Plato,  basing  the 
hope  of  immortality  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Contraries,  as  well  as  the  recently  published 
and  remarkable  argument  of  those  distin- 
guished physicists.  Professors  Tait  and 
Stewart,  reared  on  the  physical  foundation 
called  the  principle  of  Continuity,  alike  iail 
in  satisfying  the  understanding,  and  in  dis- 
missing its  grim  spectral  doubts.  And  if 
the  reason  yield  its  feeble  assent  while  under 
the  phosphorescent  light  of  the  subtle  argu- 
ments, it  comes  back  bom.  the  \fe6rpK 
labours  of  the  outward  life,  still  burdened 
with  the  anxious  misgivings  of  one  seeldLg] 
rest,  yet  finding  none.  The  natural  pn>^^ 
are  to  most  men,  in  the  hours  of  their 
keenest  agony, .  only  what  they  were  to  that 
Koman  who  frankly  opened  his  soul  to  the 
gaze  of  lus  friend  and  said:  "NescioqwiMdo, 
dum  lego,  assetUior,  quum  posui  librum  tt 
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'mcum  ipse  de  immortalUc^e  antmorum  caspi 
cogUare,  (usensio  amnis  ilia  elabitur."* 

Let  then  the  natural  argument  have  its 
force,  such  as  it  may  be.    The  common  con- 
seosus  of  the  race,  the  stimulating  ideas  of 
vastness,  or  permanence,  and  of  strength,  as 
symbols  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  and  subordi- 
nately  as  sjrmbols  of  our  own ;  the  clear 
want  of  adequacy  in  the  present  exquisite 
airangement  of  things  to  completely  satisfy 
the  loDgings  of  the  spirit ;  with  whatever 
else  the  ingenuity  of  men  may  devise  in 
&Your  of  the  truth — ^are  all  well  enough  as 
£ff  as  they  go.     Tet  they  lead  us  but  a 
little  way  into  the  dark  valley ;  and  they 
enable  us  to  discover  no  clear  light  beyond. 
To  make  the  valley  luminous,  and  to  em- 
power us  to  behold  with  an   unwavering 
confidence  the  radiant  home  on  the  farther 
side,  a  light  "  that  never  shone  on  land  or 
sea"  must  come  to  us.    The  opened  heavens 
alone  can  give  it.    The  truth  must  be  re- 
tealed,  not  ai^ed  out.    He,  who  is  the 
^^esorrection  and  the  Life  must  break  the 
awfiil  silence,  and  speak  the  word,  and  fiir- 
^  the  proof  which  shall  assure  us  of  our 
destiny.     This  is  the  '^  something  more  cer- 

*  Ciooo :  ToBcnliiuB  IHspatatUmes. 


tain"  which  king  Edwin's  judicious  counsellor 
so  eagerly  desired,  and  which  assures  us  in 
majestic  words,  and   with  equally  majestic 
proofs,  that  the  human  soul,  so  brief  in 
its  sojourn  here,  and  so  like  the  sparrow 
resting  for  a  moment  on  the  dim  border- 
line between  the  darkness  from  which  it 
suddenly   came,    and   the    darkness  .  into 
which  it  quickly  went,  is  "  of  the  immortal 
race  of  God,'*  and   destined  by  a  power 
which  ever  makes  good  its  pledges  to  an  im- 
mortal career  of  weal  or  woe.    From  the 
tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  from  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  we  hear  the  completely  satisfying 
words, — "  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and 
they  shall  never  perish" ;  "  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions ;  if  it  were  not  so 
I  would  have  told  you.    I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.    And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a 
place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive 
you  unto  myself ;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye 
may  be  also."    And  in  the  inspired  vision 
which  fell  upon  the  soul  of  the  apostle  in 
Fatmos,  the  Holy  Ohost  assures  us  that,  in 
that  new  home  which  awaits  the  believing 
spirit,   "there  shall  be   no   more   death, 
neither   sorrow,  nor  crying,   neither  shall 
there   be  any  more  pain;  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away." 
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THE  LETTER  TO  DIOGNETUS. 


By  E.  De  Fressense,  D.D.,  Paris. 


HE  "Letter  to  Diognetus/'  which 
has  come  down  to  us  without  the 
name  of  the  writer,  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  treafiures  of  Christian  an- 
tiquity. It  evidently  does  not  belong  to 
the  first  century,  for  it  hajs  not  the  apostolic 
impress  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Judaism 
is  condemned  in  toto  is  characteristic  of  the 
conflicts  of  the  following  age. 

We  might  suppose  the  writer  to  be  a 
Marcionite,  having  cast  off  the  vain  specu- 
lations of  Gnosticism ;  a  Paulinist  somewhat 
extreme  in  his  reaction  against  the  sjma- 
gogue,  who  failed  to  distinguish,  as  Paul 
did,  between  the  Judaism  of  the  prophets 
and  that  of  the  rabbis.  The  ardent  enthu- 
siasm of  the  unknown  writer  for  the  new 
religion  renders  him  unjust  to  that  which 
preceded  it.  He  thus  bears  to  us  a  sublime 
echo  of  the  school  of  Ephesus,  of  that  doc- 
trine of  love  which  was  the  final  utterance, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  l^acy  of  the  apostolic 
age,  but  without  the  chiuucter  of  modera- 
tion which  belongs  only  to  the  truly  creative 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  That 
which  constitutes  the  charm,  the  incom- 
parable beauty  of  the  "Letter  to  Diognetus," 
is  its  entire  avoidance  of  the  language  of  the 
schools ;  its  thought  and  feeling  spring  from 
a  common  source.  Hence  the  simplicity 
and  freshness  of  the  exposition.  We  seem 
to  breathe  in  the  pure,  luminous  atmosphere 
of  early  morning,  at  the  dawning  of  a  day 
whose  sky  will  be  often  overcast  with  mists 
and  clouds.  And  yet  this  letter  is  the  in- 
troduction to  the  theology  of  the  second 
century.    The  spirit  of  Justin  Martyr  is  so 


strongly  marked  in  these  pages,  that  tbey 
have  been  often  attributed  to  him,  a  sup- 
position which,  however,  cannot  be  really 
sustained,  not  only  because  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  style,  but  also  on  account  of 
many  very  characteristic  divergences  of 
doctrine.* 

The  "  Letter  to  Diognetus"  was  designed 
to  establish  the  claims  of  Evangelical  religion 
in  the  pagan  mind.  The  writer  puisnes  a 
historical  method.  He  shows  what  was  the 
part  filled  by  this  religion  in  the  histoiy  of 
humanity,  and  how  it  was  the  divinely-pre- 
pared climax  of  the  long  and  obscure  period 
extending  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  coming 
of  Christ  Passing  by  the  apologetic  point 
of  view,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  Christian  life,  we  shaQ  endeavour 
to  show  what  was  the  doctrinal  idea  of  this 
writing.  Religion  is  presented  to  us  in  tiie 
two-fold  character  of  a  revelation  and  a 
redemption.  True  to  the  genius  of  Greece, 
the  writer  dweUs  mainly  on  the  first  charac- 
ter. To  dispel  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
to  enlighten  the  human  mind  by  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  is  the  essential  object  of 
the  Gospel  and  of  the  Word,  of  whom  the 
Divine  Book  is  the  perfect  manifiBStation. 
Truth  is  for  Christians  neither  an  earthly 
discovery  nor  a  perishable  doctrine  ;  nor, 
again,  is  it  the  depository  of  m^ne  human 
mysteries.  "  The  Almighty  God,  Creator  of 
all  things,  the  Invisible  God,  has  s^t  it 
down  firom  beaten.  His  holy  and  incom^ 
prehensible  Word  has  come  among  men, 

*  Wo  do  not  refer  to  the  last  two  du^ten^  wlncb 
are  an  evident  inteipolation. 
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and   flou^t    a     fixed    abode    in    their 
hearts."* 

Before  His  coming  none  had  succeeded  in 

finding  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  is  proved 

bjthe  gross  worship  of  idolatrous  nations, 

and  by  the  vain  imaginations  of  the  philo- 

sophers-f   Judaism  receives  no  higher  need 

than  paganism,  for  if  it  had  some  knowledge 

of  the  true  God,  it  yet  imagined  that  He 

had  need  of  material  gifts,  and  offered  to 

Him  sacrifices  of  blood.     The  true  light, 

then,  came  only  with  Jesus  Christ.    This 

light  does  not  merely  illuminate  the  reason, 

it  warms  the  heart  and  saves  the  lost  sinner. 

Christianity  is  a  redemption,  while  it  is  also 

a  revelation,  or  rather  it  is  the  revelation 

of  redemption.    ''  Gh)d  has  not  hated  us ; 

He  has  not  been  mindful  of  our  wickedness ; 

He  has  borne  with  our  sins,  and  has  given 

His  own  Son  as  the  price  of  our  redemption, 

'the  just  for  the  unjust.'    Righteousness 

alone  could  cover  sin.     0  sweet  exchange, 

by  which  the  iniquity  of  many  is  hidden  by 

One  who  is  righteous,  and  the  righteousness 

of  one  justifies  many  sinners ! "  t    No  exact 

doctrinal  statonent  can  be  drawn  firom  these 

words ;  they  contain  the  simple  affirmation 

of  the  salvation  of  mankind  by  the  work  of 

Jesns  Qirist.   His  righteousness  has  covered 

our  sins,  and  has  redeemed  us.    The  writer 

goes  no  further.    There  is  no  trace  in  the 

"  Letter  to  Diognetus"  of  a  satis&ction  of 

the  Divme  anger;  for  God,  it  is  said  did 

not  hate  us.    The  Son,  then,  had  not  to 

endore  a  curse  which  had  no  existence ;  He 

has  simply  covered  us  with  His  holiness  as 

with  a  shield.    The  idea  of  sacrifice,  properly 

^  called,  is  not  grasped  by  the  author. 

Hence  the  severity  of  his  condemnation  of 

the  Jewish  sacrifices.    He  even  goes  so  feur 

^  to  rq;ard  them  as  superstitious  acts,  by 


•  «i 


^ytarwriftfy  rous  xof^leus  avrUn,     (*'  Letter 

^  Diognetoa,"  duip.  7.    Hefele  edition.    TaUngen, 

1847.) 

t  Ibid.,  eli^  S. 
X  Ibid,  diap.  9. 


which  the  Jews  sought  to  purchase  by  a  gift 
the  favour  of  God.*  Evidently,  if  the  writer 
had  admitted  an  expiation  in  the  true  senses 
he  would  have  connected  the  work  of  Christ 
with  the  sanguinary  rites  of  the  old  cove- 
nant It  is  not  possible  to  fill  up  this  gap 
in  the  system,  except  by  additions  from 
other  sources.  The  substitution  of  the 
Righteous  One  for  sinners  is  clearly  taught, 
but  not  His  direct  condemnation  by  God  in 
the  sinner's  stead.  The  death  of  the  Son  is 
a  proof  of  the  love  of  the  Father  for  us,  and 
nothing  more.  The  Cross  speaks  only  of 
love  and  of  holiness.  We  do  not  pretend 
that  this  explanation  is  adequate,  but  it  is 
the  explanation  given  by  the  ''Epistle  to 
Diognetus." 

The  idea  of  God  is  therein  developed 
altogether  according  to  the  thought  of  St. 
John.  Omnipotence  and  omniscience  are 
not  the  primary  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
God  is  more  than  the  Most  High  and  the 
All-Wise.  He  is,  in  his  essence,  Uyve.  "  To 
gain  the  mastery  over  one's  neighbour,  to 
crush  him  in  his  weakness,  to  acquire  wealth 
and  do  violence  to  inferiors,  none  of  these 
things  bring  happiness  to  man  ;  it  is  not 
thus  he  can  imitate  God.  These  things 
have  no  affinity  with  the  Divine  Majesty. 
If  thou  lovest  thou  shalt  be  the  imitator  of 
His  mercy."  f  In  creating.  He  has  no  other 
motive  than  the  good  of  His  creature  ;  the 
creature  is  therefore  of  a  work  of  His  love, 
and  His  glory  is  to  be  loved.  He  has  been 
ever  the  same  ;  He  cannot  change  now  or  in 
future  time ;  He  will  be  always  kind,  good, 
incapable  of  anger  ;    He  alone  is  good4 

The  "  Letter  to  Diognetus"  affirms  in  ex- 
plicit terms  that  the  Word  is  neither  an 
angel,  nor  one  of  those  beings  who  govern 
terrestial  things,  or  to  whom  is  entrusted 

«  ^'Letter  to  Biognetiu,"  dukp.  S. 

t  Ibid.,  ehi^.  10. 

t  Ovrof  %v  fuf  oil  roulmtf  kcu  tarif  x«i  iarmt^ 
y^jfmrns  nuu  «ya0M  luu  oifY^ros  aktAns*  (Ibid., 
cbi^.  S.) 
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the  administration  of  the  heavenly  world  ; 
but  that  He  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth.*  The  Word  'is  thus  distinct  from 
every  creature.  The  writer  does  not  enter 
further  into  the  Divine  ontology,  and  he 
even  seems  to  confound  the  second  and 
third  persons  of  the  Trinity  in  the  passage 
which  we  have  quoted  as  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  Word  in  the  human  heart.  The  Son 
knew  the  purpose  of  the  Father  to  save  the 
world ;  He  was  one  with  Him  in  the  mystery 
of  the  eternal  love.  Although,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  "  Letter  of  Diognetus"  rejects  all 
the  culture  of  the  ancients,  not  recognizing 
in  it  one  gleam  of  truths  it  does  not  never- 
theless assume  a  radical  opposition  between 
the  human  and  divine  nature.  No  ;  man  is 
a  divine  being,  who,  by  love,  has  such  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  character  of  his  Creator, 
that  he  becomes  God.  Every  benefactor  is 
in  truth  the  God  of  those  whom  he  has 
benefited.+ 

Faith  is  the  inward  eye  which  sees  God. 
Moral  freedom  is  eloquently  asserted,  in 
opposition  to  Gnostic  fatalism.  "  The  Son 
was  not  sent,  as  might  be  thought,  to  rule 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  to  inaugurate  a 
reign  of  terror.  No  ;  he  came  in  clemency 
and  gentleness.  God  sent  Him,  like  a  king 
sending  his  son,  who  is  also  a  king ;  for  He 
sent  Him  as  a  God  among  men  to  save  and 

("  Letter  to  Diognetus,"  chap.  7.) 

t  Gfof  ymrat  rZt  XaftSawtrtn  (Ibid.,  chap.  10.)  | 


to  persuade,  not  to  do  violence,  for  violence 
is  not  of  God."  *  How,  in  truth,  can  love  be 
other  than  liberty  ?  This  respect  for  human 
freedom  explains  the  delay  in  the  mission  of 
the  Redeemer.  A  moral  oorrespondenoe 
was  needed  to  be  established  between  Him 
and  the  race  of  man.  He  came  when  man- 
kind had  had  time  to  prove  experimentally 
its  own  wretchedness  and  powerlessness  to 
save  itself. 

Such  a  theology  cannot  favonr  a  system 
of  external  authority.  Hence  all  the  episco- 
pal pretensions  so  largely  advanced  at  tMs 
period  are  not  even  adverted  to.  Tke 
whole  Christian  life  is  placed  under  the  law 
of  liberty.  The  writer  has  formed  too  poor 
a  conception  of  the  providential  character 
of  the  old  law,  to  desire  to  assign  it  any 
place  in  the  gospel  economy.  He  treaU 
with  ridicule  the  prescriptive  observance  of 
Sabbath  and  fast.  The  current  of  his 
thought,  as  well  in  its  weakness  and  faulti- 
ness  as  in  its  truth  and  strength^  is  such  as 
to  alienate  him  absolutely  from  all  hier- 
archial  and  sacramental  tendencies:  he  b 
rather  led  to  a  mysticism  fall  of  stem  moral 
purpose.  This  pure  and  gentle  breeze  was 
not  strong  enough  to  fill  the  sails  of  the 
vessel  The  paramount  inflaenoe  must 
necessarily  belong  to  more  podtive  and 
aggresdve  schools.  The  "Letter  toDic^- 
netus,"  remains  an  isolated  monument, 
towering  grandly  over  all  that  surrounds  it 
— Heresy  and  Christian  Doctrine, 

*  "  Letter  to  DiognetoB**,  diapu  7. 


NoET.— We  regret  we  have  not  room  for  our  Bommary  of  "Foreign  Theological  IntelfigeBoe/'— 
Ed.  T.  Q. 
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MBLICAL  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 
PROPHECIES  OP  EZEKIEL.  By 
Cabl  F.  Kul,  D.D.,  and  Profeasor  of 
Tlieology.  TruuUted  from  the  (Termaa 
I7  ^  Ber.  Jaxbb  MABTor,  B^  2  Tok.  Edin- 
bugfa:  T.&T.dArk;   London  :  Hanulton,  AdMu 

Although  Keil  has  not  the  imaginative  power  of 
DeHtach  or  Lange,  and  therefore,  may  seem  to  aome 
to  be  a  little  dnU,  his  commentaries  are  generally 
or^odoz,  lesmed  and  sober.    The  work  before  as  will 
be  found  particularly  valuable  for  its  scholarly  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  which  has  been  so 
'°<'i^nafully  lendeied  into  English  that  the  ordinary 
'Btder  his  now  a  new   and  thoroughly  complete 
''BX&ig  of  this  ancient  Jewish  prophet.    This  is  no 
<>un  adyantage,  as  some  passages  of  the  Authorized 
Venioa  are  almost  unintelligible,  and  others  fall  far 
"^  of  the  force  and  grandeur  of  the  originaL 
The  Engliflh  reader  will  also  find  great  help  to  a 
clever  understanding  of  the  text  in  the  expositions, 
tithongfa,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  he  may  think  the 
voii  too  much  overladen  with  critical  learning  to  be 
iiMfnl  to  him.     Some  of  the  views  advanced  will 
^htlets  be  demurred  to.     Thus  for  instance,  on 
I»ge  235,  vol  I,  Keil  strongly  affirms  that  there  is 
>Qd  must  be  a  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Hades. 
He  maintains  the  opinion  as  to  the    meaning  of 
i-Peteriii.  18—20,    which  Dr.  West  so  elaborately 
«0()eavonrB  to  refute  in  the  Article  entitled  '*The 
^Pintsin  Prison,"  which  i^ypeared  in  this  Journal, 
^^  If  psge  530 ;  and  on  page  415,  vol  IL  Keil 
°^*^  the  somewhat  ■i^gnUi*  statement   that   the 
^>iiu%of  Satan  predicted  in  the  Apocalypse  "began 
*i^  the  fall  of  heathenism  as  the  reHgion  of  the 
voild,  through  the  elevation  of  Christianitj  to  be 
^  state-religion  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  that  it 
*iQ  Isit  10  long  as  Christianity  continues  to  be  the 
>tUe.religion  of  the  kingdoms  which  rule  the  world.'* 
^  reference  to  the  tpiestion  oonoezning  the  restora- 
^  of  Israel  to  Canaan,  Keil  is  opposed  to  the 
"^''■l  interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  and  adopts  the 
"ymboHco-typieal  view,  "because  the  assumption  of 
^  reitoration  of  the  Temple  and  the  Levitieal,  t.«., 
bloody  laGiificial  worship  is  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  his  i^MStles.'*    The  whxAid  subject  is 
*Uy  diseossed,  and  at  ecmsideiaUe  length  at  the 
^of  thework.     To  Biblical  students  this  com* 


mentaiy  will  be  very  valuable  for  the  thoroughness  of 
its  scholarship.  The  author^s  acquaintance  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  ancient  nations  with 
whom  the  Covenant  People  were  brought  into  con- 
tact, subjects  upon  which  modem  investigations  have 
thrown  so  much  light,  has  enabled  him  to  explain 
many  allusions  and  statements  of  the  prophet  which 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  dark  and  perplexing. 


BihU  Landt :  their  Modem  Customs  and  Manners, 
illustrative  of  Scripture,  2  vols.  By  Hznbt  J.  Van- 
Lhqtxp,  D.D.,  with  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  London  : 
John  Murray. 

The  following  notice  of  this  work  appears  in  The 
Princeton  Review,  the  leading  organ  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  America : — 

"  It  will  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son's The  Land  and  the  Booh,  not  in  the  way  of 
rivalry,  but  by  adding  new  observations  and  illustra- 
tions, the  fruit  of  a  life-long  experience  by  one  who 
grew  up  amid  those  sacred  scenes,  and  spoke  the 
language  of  the  land.  The  style  is  simple  and  per- 
spicuous ;  the  descriptions  are  animated,  minute  and 
graphic :  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  work  is  simple 
and  dear.  With  no  parade  of  learning,  it  rests  upon 
minute  and  careful  observations.  It  is  so  written, 
that  all  may  read  it  to  their  satisfaction  and  profit* 
The  illustration  of  scriptural  passages  and  allusions  is 
made  prominent  on  almost  every  page,  and  a  new 
sense  of  the  reality  of  Scripture  history  is  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  "  Cus- 
toms which  have  their  origin  in  the  Physical  Features 
of  Bible  Lands;"  the  second,  to  "Customs  which 
have  a  Hirtorical  Origin."  Both  are  traced  out  in 
detail,  with  pertinent  illustrations  and  descriptions. 
In  the  case  of  those  lands,  the  present  exphuns  the 
past  mora  than  is  possible  in  any  Western  nation,  for 
there  the  past  lives  in  the  present  The  races,  the 
men  and  women,  the  habits  of  domestic  and  sodai 
life,  the  bufldiugs,  the  arts,  as  now  existing,  cany  us 
back  to  andent  times.  In  an  appendix  there  is  a 
good  selection  of  Oriental  Proverbs.  There  is  a  full 
index  of  Scripture  Texts,  and  one  of  Subjects.  The 
illustrations  are  profuse  and  wdl  executed." 

A  careful  examination  of  these  volumes  enables  us 
oordialfy  to  endorse  the  critical  judgment  recorded 
above.    It  Is  our  deliberate  oonvlctioik  that  for  the 
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nndentanding  of  what  may  be  called  the  '^Interior 
life  "  of  the  Holy  Land,  there  is  no  work  equal  to  it. 
Ministers  and  preachers  generally  will  find  it  in- 
Taluable;  and  it  should  be  in  every  Sunday  School 
teacher's  library,  and  in  every  Christian  family. 


Th>e  Works  of  Aurdius  AuffusHne,  BUhop  of  Hippo, 
A  New  Translation.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Marcus 
Dobs,  B.D.  Volume  14.  The  Confemone  of  8. 
AugutUne.  Translated  and  annotated  by  J.  G. 
PlLKiNOTON,  M.A.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

The  translator  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
principles  on  which  he  has  proceeded :  "  The  text  of 
the  Benedictine  edition  has  been  followed,  but  the 
head  lines  of  the  chapters  are  taken  from  the  edition 
of  Bruder,  as  being  the  more  definite  and  fulL  After 
carefully  translating  the  whole  of  the  book,  it  has 
been  compared,  line  by  line,  with  the  translation  of 
Watts  (one  of  the  most  nervous  translations  of  the 
seventeenth  century),  and  that  of  Dr.  Pusey,  which 
is  confessedly  founded  upon  that  of  Watts.  Reference 
has  also  been  made  in  the  case  of  obscure  passages, 
to  the  French  translation  of  Du  Bois,  and  the  English 
translation  of  the  first  ten  books,  which  was  published 
in  1 660.  The  references  to  Scripture  are  in  the  words 
of  the  Authorized  Version,  wherever  the  sense  will 
bear  it,  and  whenever  noteworthy  variations  from  our 
version  occur,  they  are  indicated  by  references  to  the 
old  Italic  version,  or  to  the  Vulgate.  In  some  cases 
where  Augustine  has  clearly  referred  to  the  Sept,  in 
order  to  amend  his  version  thereby,  such  variations 
are  indicated.  The  annotations  are,  for  the  most  part, 
such  as  have  been  derived  from  the  translator's  own 
reading.  Two  exceptions,  moreover,  must  be  made. 
Out  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  notes,  some  forty 
are  taken  from  the  annotations  in  Pusey  and  Watts, 
but  in  every  case  these  have  been  indicated  by  the 
initials  of  the  writers.  Dr.  Pusey's  annotations  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  quotations  from  other  works  of 
Augustine.  A  textual  index  has  been  added,  for  the 
first  time  to  this  edition,  and  both  it  and  the  Index 
of  Subjects  have  been  prepared  with  the  greatest 
possible  care." 

For  the  future  this  will  be  the  standard  edition  of 
this  great  religious  classic,  for  there  is  no  other  to  be 
compared  with  it. 


mu  lUmama  of  the  Sw.  Bitkard  CM,  M.A. ;  wUh 
mmenms  SeUetiona  from  Hie  Worki,  A  New  Edi- 
tion, with  an  Introdaotion  by  his  Daughter,  and  a 
Pkefaoe  by  the  Bight  Bev.  Robert  Biokeisteth,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bipon.    London :  EUiot  Stook. 

"The  work,"  says  Dr.  BSckenteth,  ''which  bean 
tlie  above  title  has  long  been  known  aa  an  invaluable 
storehouse  of  wise  and  thimghtfal  oonnselsy  oonT^fad 


in  language  of  singnlajr  force  and  beauty.  For  aome 
time  it  has  been  out  of  prints  and  the  oompQecs  of  the 
present  edition  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  whok 
Christian  commtmity  for  having  undertaken  its  re* 
publication."  With  this  we  fully  6onciir.  "CedTs 
Bemains"  was  one  of  our  greatest  ^vomites  many 
years  ago,  and  very  glad  we  are  to  see  that  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  something  more  than  a  reprodoctioD 
of  the  old,  dear  and  predous  as  it  wao.  The  vhok 
work  has  been  classified  under  distinct  headings,  sad 
fresh  matter  has  been  added,  taken  from  other  writ- 
ings of  this  distinguished  divine;  a  oopiooi  index, 
also,  has  been  provided,  affording  the  utmost  fseOhy 
of  reference. 


BihU  Bnglish:  Oht^vUrt  on  (Hd  and  DtMtuei  Sx^ 
pressiotu  in  the  Authoriaed  Verdon  of  the  Soriptgrn 
and  the  Book  of  Common  Prater  ;  «ic4  /S«i(rstWM 
from  Cowtenvponmexme  JMeraiure,  ]^  the  Bev.  T. 
Lxwis  O.  Davixb,  ma  London  :  Greoige  BeD  sad 
Sons. 

There  are  large  and  expensive  oommentsrieB  on 
Holy  Scripture  which  are  not  so  helpful  to  the  xs^Aer- 
standing  of  the  text  as  this  small  volimte.  l^ere  n 
not  a  page  that  does  not  contain  evidenoe  of  vide 
and  careful  reading,  and  all  coooentnited  on  ^ 
explanation  of  our  grand  old  Saxon  Bible  and  onr 
Book  of  Common  Pteyer.  We  give  the  foUoving 
passage,  taken  at  random,  as  a  specimen  of  the  book : 

^  Very  serious  practical  results  have  f oUowed  feoa 
the  rendering  of  1  Cor.  xi  29,  'He  that  eateth  end 
drinketh  unwOTthily  eateth  and  drinksth  damnet*-^ 
to  hunself.'  It  had  been  well  if,  in  this  place,  tkt 
translators  had  swerved  from  the  Bishi^'  Bible,  and 
in  the  text,  instead  of  only  in  the  margiB,  foUn* 
the  Bheims  version,  which  is  more  aocuratei '  eateth 
and  drinketh  judgment  to  himself.'  A  reference  to 
the  succeeding  verses  will  show  that  the  i^xMiie  is 
speaking  of  temporal  chastiseDtents,  not  of  etonal 
perdition.  No  doubt»  in  any  case,  tiie  words  caave; 
a  solemn  warning  against  a  wilful  pgofanatfnm,  or 
even  a  formal  and  careless  reoqfttioii  of  the  Holj 
Sacrament ;  but  the  text  in  its  present  gnlas^  cited  as 
it  is  in  the  Exhortation  in  our  Commnnioa  OiBee^  haa 
prevented  many  faitisfol  bat  trembUag  aouls  bois 
fulfilling  their  Savionr^a  ^"'*"**^,  lest^  not  beo^ 
duly  prepared,  thqr  should  nnwitttagly  onmnrit  aa 
unpardonable  sm.  The  rendering  was  nover  a  hafvy 
one,  bat  formerly  'damnation'  was  aot^  aa  at  preaoit* 
almost  exclusively  coofinsd  to  the  aenaa  ol  etesnal 
punishment  Thns  in  ChaaosK^s  'Kwightn^  Tik' 
(1177)  :— 

*For  wel  thoa  wost  thyadvai  ymmkj. 
That  tfaoa  and  I  be  damned  to 
BBipefeneL' 
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Widifstninktion of  S.  John  viii  10, 11,  rmu  thiu: 

'No  man  has  dampned  tiieef     ....    nether  I 

tthal  dampoe  thee.'     Augnsfeixie  Bernhard,  dedicai- 

iBg  some  of  Letimer's  poethmnoiui  aennons  to  the 

Dndieai  of  Suffolk,  states  that  the  ref onner  genetally 

praadwd  twice  eTeiy  Sunday  'to  the  great  shame, 

ooDfuaioii,  aad  damnation  of  unpreaching  prelates' 

{jUt  L  320) ;  and  Bishop  Hooper  writes,  '  I  damn 

oot  the  kir,  that  is  good;   but  these  thieves  that 

^biue  the  law;'  and  again  he  speaks  of  the  tmjust 

Bugistrate  who '  for  lucre  or  affection  damneth  him 

the  law  qnitteth,  and  aaveth  him  the  law  oondemneth' 

fi.  467, 472).    'Judge'  is  often  used  for  '  oondemn;' 

tg^  'Out  of  thine  own  month  will  I  judge  thee,  thou 

vicked aemuit' (St.  Luke ziz.  22);  and  again,  'Let 

not  Mm  which  eateth  not  judge  him  that  eateth ' 

(BcuL  xiT.  3).    Bishop  Sanderson,  in  a  sermon  on 

this  laat  text,  obsenres  :    'To  judge,  as  it  is  here 

taluB,  18  as  nmch  as  to  condemn ;  and  so  the  word 

sfiiiif  ]g  often    taken   in   the   worser   sense   for 

urax^iwiy.  ....    It  is  a  trope  for  which  both  in 

this  and  in  divers  other  words,  we  are  not  so  much 

beholden  to  good  arts  as  to  had  manners.    Things 

^t  are  good  or  indifferent  we  commonly  turn  to  ill 

by  nang  them  the  worst  way ;  whence  it  groweth 

that  words  of  good  or  indifferent  signification  in  time 

^tgcnerate  so  far  as  to  be  commonly  taken  in  the 

*^>nt  sense '  ^  14).    And  thus  in  this  case  a  word 

'igiQ^ing  'condemnation'  has  taken  the  place  of 

'judgment,'   and    this   substitute   has   again    been 

^("nunonly  ndsundentood  to  mean  that  'everlasting 

^^ouuition'  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  and  no 

ewapc."  

^  BxMing  Mind  majd/itting  Itt^  in  the  Natural 
'^tke  Supernatural.  In  Three  Parts.  By  a  Student 
^  Nature.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. ;  and 
^^iffiam  Brown  &  Co. 

"^  little  book  is  not  only  intended  to  be  a  protest 
^S^out  atheistic  TnateriaKsm,  and  a  recognition  of  the 
gorermnent  of  the  Universe  of  Matter  by  an  all- 
petvadhig  Mind,  but  is  designed  to  establish  the 
^^idny  that  God,  the  ruling  Mind  in  Nature,  so  far 
^  having  forsaken  the  eartii,  and  left  it  to  the 
^'?oatiaa  of  a  system  of  laws,  is  the  actual  praent 
Woim  in  the  organic  wcvld  around  us.  This  theory 
V  ^  new ;  but  the  argument  is  ably  stated,  and  the 
^^^"istrati<ms,  which  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Nature 
^  the  BSde,  are  happily  chosen  and  effectively 
applied. 


JjJTBaaoVf  Beetor  of  Hagley,  and  Honorary  Canon 
of  Worcester.    London  :  Daldy,  Isbister,  A  Co. 

This  volume  contains  much  original  and  suggestive 
thought,  condensed  into  a  small  compass,  upon  subjects 
that  must  ever  be  deeply  interesting.  The  author 
wisely  avails  himself  of  the  light  of  sdence,  as  well 
as  that  of  revelation,  in  discussing  these  great  themes  ; 
and  thus  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  book  which, 
though  small,  clears  away  much  theological  fog,  not 
to  speak  of  foolish  superstition,  and  gives  us  as  clear 
views  perhaps  as  it  is  possible  to  attain  to  upon 
matters  that  so  far  transcend  our  present  observation 
and  experience.  It  is  a  book  to  inspire  a  thoughtful 
reader  with  comfort  and  hope. 


S^!nfta^Be9daiu>ntofih€j^fe<^Mant^l)ea^ 
^^  At  OkritUan  Dodrtna  of  Deaeent  into  MeO,  the 
^^ourreetim  of  the  Body^  and  the  Life  Sverlaeting ; 
*^  SemaHke  mpon  Ortmatum  and  npon  Christian 
^»M     Edited  by  tiw  Hon.  aad   Bev.  W.    H. 


The  De^  Thinge  of  Ood.  Bt  William  Bathoatb. 
Glasgow :  James  MsM^hose. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  this  volume  are  embraced 
under  the  following  general  topics:  The  Meditative 
Sfttrit,  and  the  Deep  Things  of  God  ;  The  Nature  and 
Scope  of  the  Deep  Things  of  God ;  The  BeveUtion 
of  Spiritual  Beauties;  The  Personality  of  God; 
The  Light  of  the  World ;  The  Fatherhood  of  God ; 
The  Providence  of  God ;  The  Kingdom  of  God  on 
Earth;  The  Christian  Immortality.  The  author 
proceeds  upon  the  principle,  that  while  we  are  not  to 
ignore  the  element  of  profound  mystery  in  the  Divine 
ways,  the  deep  things  of  God,  searched  by  the 
"  Spirit  of  Truth,"  and  revealed  to  the  apoetlee  of  our 
Lord,  are  dqrthe  of  light  and  not  of  darkness,  im- 
mense fields  of  light  and  life,  and  not  abysses  of  con- 
tradictions and  inscrutabilities.  He  maintaiiw  that 
these  de^  things  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
"  secret  things"  that  belong  to  God,  but  should  be 
viewed  as  among  the  "  things  revealed"  Henoe  his 
prime  object  in  these  essays  is  to  prove  that  the  deep 
things  of  God  send  floods  of  light  through  and  round 
the  great  provinces  of  spiritual  thought  and  action. 
We  fully  agree  with  him  that  these  themes  demand 
fresh  treatment,  in  view  of  some  of  the  aspects  of 
"  modem  thought"  ;  smd  we  also  agree  that  Christy 
as  the  "  light  of  the  World"  is  in  advance  of  all  the 
ages,  and  that  where  the  modem  spirit  disoovers  and 
diffuses  true  lig^  Christ  accepts  its  services.  We 
sincecely  wish  that  the  divines  of  all  churches  would 
take  similar  ground  in  reference  to  the  controveraies 
andconfiiets  that  are  now  raging  around  us.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his  task  we 
can  speak  in  the  highest  tetmsi  If  he  does  not  bring 
before  us  new  truihs  he  presents  the  old  under  fresh 
and  beantifnl  aspects.  An  independent  thinker,  and 
yet  thoroughly  revermt  to  the  Word  of  God,  he 
makes  the  reader  feel  that  faith  in  the  tralfas  of  the 
Gospel  is  the  hi^^Mst  act  of  human  vsason,  yea,  that 
in  which  it  readioB  its  true  gkMdfieatioD. 
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MemanUe  Prophecy :  Its  Origin,  Hutorical  Charae- 
ier,  and  ReUUskm  to  New  Tettament  Fu^nunt.  By 
Db.  Sdward  Rizhx,  Profeasor  of  Theology,  Halle. 
VnoalaAed  from  the  Geraum,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Author,  by  the  Bev.  John  Jkffebsok.  Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

TbiB  volume  substantially  conaistB  of  three  artides 
on  MfiBBJanic  Prophecy,  contributed  to  the  StucUen 
und  Kritiken,  in  the  yean  1865  and  1869.  At  the 
time  of  their  appearance  they  excited  much  attention 
and  many  having  eamestly  dedred  that  they  should 
be  rendered  accessible  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers, 
the  author  has  consented  to  their  publication  in  a 
separate  volume.  He  discusses  his  subject  under 
three  general  headings,  each  embracing  topics  of 
great  interest.  The  first  section  is  devoted  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  origin  of  Messianic  Prophecy  ;  the 
second,  to  a  consideration  of  the  Historical  character 
of  Messianic  Prophecy  ;  and  the  third  to  an  investi- 
gation into  the  relation  of  Messianic  Prophecy  to  New 
Testament  fulfilment.  The  subject  is  a  great  one, 
fanmching  off  into  many  lines  of  evidence,  all  tending 
to  show  the  Divine  inspiration  of  Holy  Scriptare,  and 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  of  Nasareth.  No  thought- 
ful person  can  read  this  work  without  feeling  that 
Prophecy,  as  a  preparatory  revelation  concerning  Christ 
and  His  Kingdom,  both  in  its  historical  reality,  and  in 
its  true  and  wonderful  nature,  manifests  the  glory 
of  the  educating  wisdom  of  God.  We  need  only  add 
that  the  translator  has  done  his  work  vexy  satisfactorily. 

A  ffittory  of  the  CowneiU  of  the  Church,  from  the 
Origmal  Documente,  By  the  Bight  Bev.  Charlbs 
JOSBFH  HXFELE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bottenburg, 
formerly  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
TttbiDgen.  VoL  II.  Translated  from  the  German, 
with  the  Author's  approbation,  and  edited  by  Hxnbt 
NUTOOMU  OXENKAM.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

The  translation  of  this  work  was  originally  under- 
taken with  the  author's  sanction,  by  the  Bev.  W. 
Clark,  Vicar  of  Taunton,  who  edited  the  first  volume. 
That  comprises  Book  I.  and  II.  of  the  German  text, 
with  the  Appendix  on  the  Apostolical  Canons,  bring- 
ing the  history  down  to  the  dose  of  the  first  (Ecu- 
menical Council  at  Nic»a  in  825  ;  the  present  volume 
oairies  it  on,  through  the  next  six  books,  to  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the  thinl 
€Scamenical  Council  at  Ephesus  in  431.  Thb  volume 
takes  up  and  completes  the  record  of  the  Arian  oon- 
koversy*  It  is  a  work  of  immonao  learning  and 
labour,  and,  when  finished  will  indeed  deserve  to  be 
called  the  dameal  wmb  on  the  history  of  the  Councils 
of  the  Church.  The  tranalator  has  executed  his 
task  Biost  oreditably  and  here  and  there  has  added 
notes  which  will  be  very  serviceable  to  thestade&t 


Sermoiu  for  Children.  By  Mask  Gut  Psoai. 
Illustrated  by  Charles  Tresidder.  London :  Wedcysn 
Conference  Office. 

These  Sermons  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  for 
children,  and  suitable  to  them,  lliey  are  ahoit, 
simple,  pointed,  free  from  all  sect  prejudice  thedogi- 
cally  and  ecclesiastically;  abounding  in  aneodotv, 
and  admirably  illustrated  by  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Tresidder.  Let  those  who  wish  to  prove  their  excel- 
lence, do  what  we  have  done,  read  them  to  their 
children. 


History  of  the  Chwrch  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
A.D.  30—476.  By  the  Bev.  A.  D.  Craki,  RA. 
London :  Bivingtons. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  author  to  state  that  hb  wtirk 
is  intended  for  "  young  Churchmen,"  and  therefore 
is  written  from  a  Churchman's  point  of  view ;  hot 
we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  assuming  as  unquestioosUj 
true,  that  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Bome  ;  that  the  BSiDe» 
of  his  successors  are  known  ;  that  the  three  orden  of 
clergy  are  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  a  chnrch, 
etc.  For  these  **  young  Churchmen  "  may  one  da; 
learn  that  these  are  points  which  are  not  only  dis- 
puted but  entirely  denied  by  some  of  the  sbleet 
scholars  in  Christendom;  and  this  discovery  may 
shake  their  faith  in  that  which  is  undisputed  sad 
valuable.  Apart  from  this,  this  history  is  a  rery 
meritorious  performance ;  avoiding  the  more  technifft' 
details  of  Synods  and  CounoOs,  tiie  author  fixe» 
attention  upon  their  prominent  features  and  pavsent^ 
each  great  question  at  issue  vividly,  and  with  power. 
Another  excellent  feature  in  this  work  is  the  comln- 
nation  of  the  secular  history  of  the  period  with  the 
history  of  the  Church,  thus  uring  the  one  to  daddatf 
the  other. 


The  ChriHian  Age :    A  Sunday  Pamper  for  S^mt 
Reading.    VoL  IX.    London :  B.  D.  Bidduoo. 

A  serial,  the  weekly  circulation  of  which  exceed^ 
seventy-two  thousand,  and  more  than  twelve  thonasd 
in  monthly  parts,  is  independent  of  criticism ;  but  \i 
our  good  word  should  bring  it  under  the  notioe  of  an y 
who  have  not  yet  seen  it,  we  shall  be  pkssed ;  for 
among  aU  the  che^  raagaainee  for  Christian  faniBeft 
there  is  none  better,  and  in  some  respecti*  Boae  «> 
good.  In  saying  this  let  no  one  suppose  that  ^ 
endorse  all  the  theological  utterances  of  Dr.  TaliDBg«'<^ 
sermons,  or  approve  of  the  spirit  which  oocaiioB*'? 
breathes  through  portions  of  those  disoouzses;  hot  ve 
feel  assured  that  no  one  could  take  up  this  x^-^ 
without  being  impressed  with  the  wooderfal  tsim^ 
and  excellence  of  its  contents  generally. 
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PrialAood  m  the  Light  of  the  New  Tettament.    The  1 
Oongregitioiul  Union  Lecture  for  1876.     By  E. 
MELLoByI>.D.    London:  Hodder & Stonghton. 

These  LeetnrM^  ei^t  in  nnmber,  diecnee  eabjeeU 
which  are  now  exciting  much  attention,  not  only  in 
this  ooontiyy  bat  thtonghont  Christendom  generally. 
The  fint  and  eeoond  are  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  following  proposition :  The  Priesthood  not  aa 
order  in  the  New  Testament.     In  confirmation  of 
this,  the  author  endeavonra  to  show  that  there  is  no 
iQcfa   Riflsthood    acknowledged   in   name :     that 
there  ii    no    sooh   Priesthood    acknowledged    in 
office:  thst  there  is  no  snch  Priesthood  acknow- 
ledged in  specified  qualifications:    and  that  such 
Prieithood  is  precluded  by  the  whole  genius  of  the 
Cbmtisn  dispensation.    The  third  Lecture  is  devoted 
to  u  examination  of  the  alleged  orders  and  lineage 
of  the  Priesthood,  under  which  the  author  raises  the 
({Mituiii  of  i^raetolical  sncoesslon,  and  by  many  qno- 
titioQB  from   writers   ancient   and   modem,   more 
espedaify  from  great  divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
i«4  endeavours  to  show  that  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  such  an   assumption,  and   also   how 
^detrimental  the  aonimption  is,  when  its  inevitable 
(ioanection  with  the  Church  of  Rome  is  duly  esti- 
ottted.    The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  lectures  are  taken 
vp  with  an  inquiry  into  the  subjects  of  Priestly  fnnc- 
tioas  at  the  Altar,  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in 
^^OBKcratlon  and   the  Besl  Presence.    The  seventh 
ud  eighth  lectures  contain  a  thorough  and  searching 
ioqmry  hito  the  matter  of  the  Priest  and  the  Conf  es- 
9<mal ;  to  all  which  the  author  has  added  the  usual 
apparatus  of  Notes   verifying  his  statements  and 
JTutifying  his  inferences.    These  Lectures  are  charac- 
terized by  learning,  ability,  and  candour;  and  remem- 
bering that  they  are  written  from  a  nonconformist 
point  of  view,  in  which  all  sacerdotal  claims  are  not 
^  ignored,  but  utterly  repudiated,  it  is  perhaps  the 
ablest  and  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  in  the 
English  language. 

CkriHlanUjf  as  taught  by  S,  PauL  Considered  in 
%ht  Lectures  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1870.  On  the  foundation  of  the 
Ute  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.  By  William  J. 
iBOKS,  D.D.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix  of  the 
Continuous  Sense  of  S.  Paul's  Epistles ;  with  Notes 
and  Metalegomena.  Second  Edition.  Oxford  and 
Wdon :  James  Parker  and  Co. 

These  Lectures,  eight  in  number,  deal  with  the 
following  subjects:  First:  The  time  Christianity 
appeared,  including  an  estimate  of  the  time ;  details 
of  heathen  and  Jewish  civilisation,  and  early  recog- 
Dition  of  Christianity  in  its  contact  with  Judaism 
4Dd  phOoBophy.    Second:   Historical  beginning  of 


Christianity,  including  first  movement  of  the  Grospel 
in  Europe ;  St.  Paul's  place  in  the  Christian  history  ; 
the  Western  progress  of  the  Gospel  by  means  of 
St.  Paul ;  and  monotheism  not  a  speculation.  Third : 
The  New  Life  from  Heaven,  indudsng  vitality  of  the 
Gospel  felt  in  the  world ;  Powers  of  the  world  to 
come  felt  in  the  Church ;  anxious  Moral  Questions 
still  remaining ;  and  origin  of  the  Second  Letter  to 
Corinth.  Fourth :  Previous  questions  aa  to  probation, 
including  S.  Paul's  position ;  and  the  apostie's  firsts 
second,  and  third  Theses.  Fifth  :  The  Christian 
Economy  in  relation  with  the  universe,  including  the 
Development  thus  fax  wholly  ethical ;  the  thought  of 
God,  and  that  it  cannot  be  Unitarian  ;  internal 
Economy  of  the  new  creation  and  present  preparation 
for  the  Future.  Sixth:  l^es  of  the  Transition, 
including  state  of  the  Church  and  the  World ;  New 
Features  of  the  Times  as  to  Judaism ;  Principles  of 
Association  among  Christians,  and  oo-existenoe  of  the 
old  and  new  creations.  Seventh  :  "Let  us  go  on  to 
perfection,"  including  the  idea  of  our  perfection  in 
Christ  as  our  Priest;  how  the  Priesthood  of  Christ 
reaches  us  now ;  Christ  carries  on  His  Priesthood  in 
His  Church.  Eighth:  The  "kingdom  that  cannot  be 
moved,"  including  the  perfecting  the  individual  sub- 
jects of  this  kingdom ;  the  Church's  present  order 
provisional,  but  should  be  sufficient ;  Christianity 
not  provisional  as  to  its  essence,  but  unworldly. 

This  is  a  masterly  production.  It  embraces  not 
only  a  histoiy  of  St.  Paul's  life,  but  a  thorough  expo- 
sition of  his  teaching,  and  of  the  relationship  of  that 
teaching  to  the  Gospels,  and  to  the  inspired  writings 
of  other  apoeties.  To  many,  however,  the  Continuous 
Sense  of  the  speeches  and  ei^sUes  of  St.  Paul  will  be 
the  more  valuable  part  of  the  work ;  but  scholars 
will  know  how  to  prize  the  many  learned  notes  with 
which  it  abounds,  both  on  the  margin  and  at  the 
close  of  the  volume;  and  which  throw  so  much  light 
on  some  of  those  sayings  which  St  Peter  describes  as 
"  hard  to  be  understood."  Would  that  all  our  theo- 
logical students,  both  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
among  the  Nonconformists,  were  disciplined  in  such 
lore;  the  race  of  great  divines  would  not  become 
extinct. 


7%e  Antiquities  of  larad.  By  Heinbich  Ewald, 
late  Professor  of  the  University  of  GiHting^n.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Heniy  Shaen  Solly,  M.A. 
London:  Longmans. 

Biblical  scholars  need  not  be  told  that  Ewald,  with 
aU  his  learning  and  genius,  is  arbitraiy  and  capri- 
cious^ and  that,  while  no  writer  has  done  so  much  to 
trace  out  the  history  of  the  Covenant  People,  and  to 
throw  Ught  on  the  sacred  documents  in  which  that 
histoty  is  reoordedi  his  work  is  marred  by  those  un- 
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Bonnd  principles  of  historical  and  fiteraxy  criticisin  to 
i^ch  he  unhappily  committed  himself.  The  work 
before  ns  is  very  valuable  for  the  vast  amoont  of 
infonnation  which  it  embodies  upon  all  points  per- 
taining to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
much  of  which  has  been  inacoessible  to  the  English 
reader.  But  it  must  be  read  with  caution  in  all  points 
pertaining  to  the  relationship  wuptrnatwraUy  estab- 
lished between  God  and  the  chosen  nation. 


The  Auyrian  Eponym  Canon :  conUtiniitg  7Vaiu2a- 
Hom  of  the  Documents,  and  an  Account  of  the  Evidence, 
on  the  CompairaUife  Chronology  of  the  Aesyrian  and 
Jewith  Kingdowu,  fivm  the  Death  of  S6Umon  to  iVe&»* 
chadneBUT.  By  Gioboe  Smith.  London:  Samuel 
Bagster  ft  Sons. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Smith  has  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
a  general  desire,  among  all  persons  interested  in 
Biblical  and  Assyrian  history,  to  have,  in  as  complete 
a  form  as  possible,  the  translations  of  the  Assyrian 
Canon  and  the  accompanying  historical  dates  and 
inscriptions.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work  he 
escamined  over  a  thousand  fmgmentaiy  Assyrian  his- 
torical inscriptions,  and  has  quoted,  in  the  body  ol 
the  book,  more  than  three  hundred  Assyrian  docu- 
ments. He  is  by  no  means  satisfted,  however,  that 
he  is  perfectly  coxrect  in  all  his  oondnsions,  but  can- 
didly acknowledges  that  he  holds  himself  ready  to 
change  them  whenever  satiafactoiy  evidence  shall 
justify  him  in  doing  so.  That  part  of  the  book  which 
will  more  especially  interest  BibUcal  studento  is 
Chi^yter  VI.,  in  which  all  Assyrian  notices  of  Pales- 
tine and  Jewish  history  that  have  been  brought  to 
li|^t  are  recorded.  In  Chapter  VII.  we  have  a  sum- 
ming-up of  all  that  is  at  present  known  as  to  the 
comparative  chronology  of  Assyria  and  Palestine. 
The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  affords  remaric- 
able  proof  of  Mr.  Smith's  indefatigable  industxy, 
and  wondrous  power  of  deciphering  those  ancient 
monuments. 


QaUdogua  of  the  London  Editions  of  BiUes,  Prayer- 
hooiks,  Lectionaries,  Services,  Ac,  "WVQi  specimens  of 
T^yV^a,  Joseph  Frowd  ft  Co.,  London  Bible  Ware- 
house, 53,  Paternoster  Bow. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  want  any  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  books,  we  advise  them  to  procure  a 
copy  of  this  catalogue  before  purohaaing  anjnriiere 
else,  and  we  believe  they  will  th^mk  us  for  our  advice. 
Our  businesB  at  present,  however,  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  Thcolcffieal  Studenfe  Bible,  published  by  this 
finn.  It  has  a  wide  maxgin  for  MS.  notes  or  skeleton 
•enoata,  and  is  printed  on  paper  specially  prepared 
for  writing  on ;  the  space  for  notes  is  separated  from 


the  text  by  a  red  line,  and  the  pages  axe  nmnbered 
throughout.  An  alphabetical  inder  is  atlufaed  W 
enable  the  student  to  group  notes  on  special  sobjecto 
under  their  respective  headings,  and  blank  ptges, 
numbered,  which  may  be  used  for  any  purpose,  ait 
provided  at  the  end  of  the  vdnma.  We  csimot 
imagine  a  more  useful  or  beantifol  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  as  a  present  to  theological  stadnta 
and  ministers^  nothing  could  be  more  aoo^laUe  or 
valuable. 


We  have  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  a  bijin 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which,  iriiile 
containing  everything  without  abridgment^  nay  be 
comfortably  carried  in  the  waistooat-pookeL  We 
believe  it  is  the  smallest  copy  that  has  ever  been 
published,  and  yet  so  clear  and  distinct  is  tiie  type 
that  it  can  be  read  without  the  sUgfateat  difficulty. 
It  is  an  exquisite  gem,  and  taken  in  ooDJnactiaiB 
with  the  smallest  Bible  in  the  worid.  Issued  by  the 
same  publisher,  both  may  well  be  regarded  as  teiomphs 
of  art.  Our  readers  will  please  to  notice  that  the 
publisher  is  Mr.  Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  Uulvenilj 
Press  Warehouse,  7,  Paternoster  Bow,  Loodon. 


Cot^f^s  Jndent  Fragments  of  the  Phcenidan,  Cartkn' 
ginian,  Babylonian,  ^yptian,  and  other  Attthon.  A 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  the  TVauslatinn  caidnllj 
revised  and  enriched  with  Notes^  critical  and  ex- 
planatory, with  introdnotions  to  the  several  Ftag- 
ments.  By  E.  Biokmohd  HoDOia.  LoDdan :  BeevH 
ft  Turner. 

This  is  A  beautiful  reprint  of  a  work  wldeh  wai  so 
scarce  that  a  copy  of  it  could  not  be  obtained,  as  we 
ourselves  can  vouch  for.  The  first  editicp  appetrei 
in  1826  and  the  second  in  1832,  since  whidi  no  new 
edition  has  been  offered  to  the  public,  and  as  the 
work  was  often  sought  for  by  studento  of  aatiqfuity, 
the  publishers  deserve  the  grateful  adoMnrledgmefits 
of  all  such  not  only  for  bringing  out  this  new  edi^s, 
but  for  producing  it  in  so  handsome  a  f cnn  and  under 
such  able  editorship.  It  constitutes  a  fittnig  siqppie* 
ment  to  the  fragmento  wbich,  have  been  exhumed  Croa 
the  mounds  of  Nineveh,  and  from  the  tombs  asd 
mummy-pits  of  Egypt  The  editor  of  tiie  ptesest 
edition  has  rendered  important  service  not  only  hj 
what,  he  has  added,  but  by  what  he  has  wiaaly  omitteJ. 
He  also  has  explained  Hebrew,  Aayiiaii,  Gtvdc 
PhoBnioian,  and  Egyptian  words  wherever  they  occcr* 
and  refers  the  student  to  those  authorixed  transiatinK 
of  cuneiform  and  hieroglyphic  texts  firam  which  ad* 
ditional  light  may  be  obtained  so  far  as 
ments  are  concerned. 
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The  Podkal  Worka  af  May  Palmer,  Complete 
Editum.    London :  R.  D.  IHcldnsoiL 

Bay  Fafaner  is  a  Coogregstioiial  miiuster  in 
America^  known  in  this  country  aa  the  author  of 
the  beaotifal  hymn  commencing,  **  My  faith  looks 
op  to  Thee,"  and  other  sacred  pieces.  He  tells  ns 
that  be  has  80  often  had  requests  from  yariona  persons 
at  home  and  abroad  for  the  correct  text  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  service  of  Christian  song  that  he  has 
felt  constrained  to  prepare  this  complete  and  accurate 
edition  of  them.  To  a  laige  number  of  persons 
iQUiy  of  the  pieces  in  this  collection  will  be  new,  for 
wme  have  not  been  published  before,  and  others  are 
not  known  out  of  America.  As  might  be  expected, 
they  Taiy  Tery  much  in  merit,  and  yet  there  is  not  one 
that  is  not  worthy  of  preservation.  In  an  appendix, 
the  anthor  gives  us  an  account  of  the  drcumstanoes 
^der  which  the  hymn,  mentioned  above,  called 
"  The  Standard  American  Hymn,"  originated.  The 
reader  will  ahw  find  it  referred  to  in  the  article 
entitled  "Hymns  and  Hymn  Singing,"  which  ap- 
peared in  this  Journal,  voL  i.,  p.  295.  Christian 
Ulies  will  find  this  volume  a  very  valuable  aoqui- 
^tion  to  the  literature  of  sacred  song. 


Thi  ffumHioHon  of  Chritt,  in  Us  PhyiUal,  JBtkieal, 
^  Ofieial  Aspeds,  The  Sixth  Series  of  the 
Cuiinin^^iam  Lectures.  Bt  Alkx  B.  Bbucx, 
^-D.}  Professor  of  Divinity,  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow.    Edinburgh:   T.  and  T.  Clark. 

These  lectures,  six  in  number,  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  important  topics,  under  the  following 
general  headings  :  Christological  Axioms  ;  The  Pa- 
tristic Christology ;  The  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
^^^^nstologies ;  The  Modem  Kenotic  Theories  ;  Christ 
the  Subject  of  Temptation  and  Moral  Development ; 
The  Humiliation  of  Christ  in  its  Official  Ajpects ; 
ud  an  i^pendix  of  Notes  covering  nearly  a  hundred 
P^.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  met  with  a 
theological  work  so  much  to  our  taste  as  this ;  a  work 
every  way  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  great  divine  to 
^hose  memory  these  lectures  have  been  founded.  The 
vithor  possesses  remarkable  analytical  power;  he 
plncka  the  heart  out  of  a  system  or  theory,  and  pre- 
sents H  in  a  few  paragraphs  or  sentences.  In  no  other 
volume  can  the  reader  find  so  condse  and  yet  thorough 
>a  examination  of  the  different  views  that  have  been 
^  in  the  Christian  Church  from  time  to  time  con- 
^^^^nung  the  various  aspectn  of  our  Lord's  humiliation  : 
^f^  the  spirit  of  candour  and  catholicity  which  per 
^ades  the  work  deserves  the  highest  praise.  He  das- 
^fitis  the  different  theories  concerning  the  death  of 
our  Lord  under  five  forms  of  inquiry  :  1.  The  pro- 
}^ic  theory,  which  is  substantiaUy  the  view  held  in 
^mmm  by  Sodnos,  Bobertson,  and  BitschL    2.  The 


tympatheHe  theory,  which  was  first  formerly  pro- 
pounded by  Abelard,  and  which  has  found  in  Bush- 
neU  its  most  distinguiahed  modem  expositor.  8.  The 
theory  of  redemption  by  example,  the  view  entertained 
by  many  of  the  Fathers,  and  which  in  recent  times  has 
been  advocated  under  various  fwms  by  Schleiermacher, 
Irving,  and  Maurice.  4.  The  theory  of  redemption 
by  Christ's  aelf-impuiation  of  iin,  or  by  perfect  con- 
feaeion  of  tin.  Its  principal  advocate  is  McLeod 
CampbelL  5.  The  last  theory  is  the  Catholic  one,  of 
redemption  by  avhetiivte,  which,  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
jective imputation  of  sin  to  Himself  by  Christ,  and  to 
the  imputation  of  sin  to  Him  by  believers  in  their 
prayers  and  praises^  teaches,  over  and  above,  a 
oonrasponding  objective  imputation  of  sin  to  the 
Redeemer  by  the  Supreme  Baler  of  the  world,  the 
ground  at  once  of  Christ's  action  in  imputing  human 
sin  to  Himself,  of  our  action  in  imputing  our  sins  to 
Him,  and  of  God's  adion  in  imputing  righteousness 
to  us.  We  have  pleasure  in  giving  the  dosing  para- 
graph of  this  great  work  : 

"While  advocating  the  last-named  theory,  still 
entitled  by  oompariaon  to  be  called  the  Catholic,  I 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  repudiate  as  utterly 
false  all  those  preoeding.  I  have  been  able  to  recog- 
nize eadi  in  succession  as  a  fragment  of  the  truth, 
one  aspect  of  the  many-sided  wisdom  of  God  revealed 
in  the  earthly  minist^  of  His  eternal  Son.  Li  this 
fact  I  find  great  comfort  with  reference  both  to  my 
own  theological  podtion  on  this  great  th6me,  and  to 
that  of  many  who  occupy  a  different  podtion.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  that  it  does  not  require  to  negative 
rival  theories,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  exdndve 
and  antagonirtic ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one  may 
hope  that  theories  which  have  even  a  partial  trath 
will  bless  their  advocates  by  the  truth .  that  is  in 
them,  connecting  them  in  some  way  with  Him  who 
is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  initiating  a  process  of 
spiritual  devdopment  which  vrill  cany  them  on  to 
higher  things.  It  is  not  imposdble,  it  is  not  even 
uncommon,  to  grow  to  Catholic  orthodoxy  from  the 
meagrest,  even  from  Socinian,  beginnings.  Such  was 
the  way  in  which  the  apostles  themsdves,  the  first 
inspired  authoritative  teachers  of  the  faith,  attained 
to  the  elevated  view-point  from  which  they  surveyed 
Christ^s  work  on  earth,  when  they  had  readied  the 
podtion  in  the  Church  which  their  Lord  designed 
them  to  occupy.  Their  first  lesson  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cross  did  not  rise  above  the  watchword  of 
the  Socinian  theory,  'the  righteous  One  suffering 
for  righteousness'  sake,  and  setting  therein  an  example 
to  all  His  disdples ;'  and  not  till  long  after  did  they 
attain  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  bi^ytismal 
name  given  by  the  Baptist  to  Jesus :  '  The  Lamb 
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of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.' 
Let  this  fact  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  to  whom 
that  name  is  fraught  with  peace  and  provocative  of 
ardent  love,  and  it  will  help  them  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  patience,  hope,  and  charity  towards 
many  who  reject  with  detennined  unbelief,  yea,  with 
bitter  scorn,  truths  dear  to  their  own  hearts." 


Mdi^n  wad  Science.     BeUast :  William  Mullan. 

This  is  the  general  name  of  a  series  of  Lectures, 
nine  in  number,  projected,  evidently,  to  refute  the 
infidelity  so  audaciously  propounded  at  the  Belfast 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  under  the  lofty 
name  of  Sdenoe.  Little  did  those  eavaiu  think  when, 
with  haughty  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  religious 
faith  and  feelings  of  the  Christian  Society  which  had 
opened  its  doors  to  give  them  hospitable  reception, 
they  proclaimed  their  Godless  philosophy,  that 
their  attacks  would  only  lead  to  a  greater 
confirmation  of  Christian  truth,  and  to  the 
exposure  and  oondenmation  of  their  atheistic  mate- 
rialism. But  so  has  it  ever  been  since  the  beginning. 
"  We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the 
truth ;"  or,  to  quote  the  favourite  motto  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Hamilton:  ''Truth,  like  a  torch,  the 
more  'tis  shook,  it  shines.**  Christiamty  arose  in 
storms  and  tempests,  but  In  spite  of  all,  the  little 
sapling  flourished,  and  became  a  great  tree,  and  the 
attacks  of  modern  infidelity,  however  fierce,  will  only 
help  that  tree  to  take  deeper  root  in  the  heart  of 
humanity  and  thus  to  bring  forth  more  precious 
fruit.  These  lectures  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  ought  to 
be  widely  circulated,  especially  amongst  those  likely 
to  be  influenoed  by  the  assumptions  of  a  "science, 
falsely  so  called." 


The  ExpotUor.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  SiJnjEL  Cox. 
VoL  m.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton;  Strahan 
and  Co. 

We  leam,  from  the  preface  to  this  new  volume, 
"  that  the  venture  has  already  won  a  success  which 
outstrips  the  expectationB  of  those  who  started  it ; 
so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  kindly  critics 
to  express  the  somewhat  damaging  and  depressing 
hope  'that  it  may  meet  with  such  a  measure  of 
success  as  will  encourage  the  editor  and  publishers  to 
go  on  with  it' "  We  are  glad  to  know  this,  and  wish 
for  the  work  still  greater  success  and  usefulness.  The 
list  of  contributors  to  this  volume  is  such  as  any 


editor  might  be  proud  of,  and  we  have  no  doubt  his 
promise  will  be  fulfilled,  that  "no  pains  ahill  be 
spared  to  make  it  more  worthy  of  puUic  approval 
and  support** 


ThaughJU  on  Art,  PkUotophy,  and  Bdigwn:  Sdected 
from  the  Unpublished  Papers  of  Sydney  I>obeU.  With 
Introductory  Note.  By  Johh  Nichol,  H.A.,  LLD^ 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  d 
Glasgow.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Mr.  Dobdl  was  not  only  a  poet  of  no  oomsuD 
order  but  also  an  original  and  profound  thinker  on 
many  subjects  which  poets  generally  are  not  soppoted 
to  take  much  interest  in.  We  had  the  pleasure  o( 
his  acquaintance,  and  often  wished  for  some  BoaveQ 
to  note  down  the  remarks  'vridch  he  made  an 
subjects  kindred  to  those  noticed  in  this  vohune. 
Had  it  not  been  that  for  many  years  his  life  wi» 
little  better  than  a  continuous  fight  against  death,  he 
might,  and  we  believe  would,  have  produced  a  work 
worthy  of  his  high  genius  and  culture^  ^riiidi  wooli 
have  inunortalized  his  name  as  a  great  rdigioas 
philosopher.  Although  he  never  professed  to  hold  • 
definite  religious  creed,  he  was  intensely  Christian  in 


spirit,  and  rejoiced  whenever  he  oould  find  ia  any 
one  any  element  of  truth  or  goodness.  Beaden  of 
this  choice  volume  should  bear  in  mind  that  many 
parts  of  it  are  fragmentaiy,  and  were  not  written 
with  a  view  to  publication ;  and  this  eqiedally  appHei 
to  the  thoughts  under  the  heading  "  Theoretic  *  «&<i 
"  Ethical**  The  following  remarks  on  the  difference 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  are  eminently 
characteiistic  of  him  : — 

"  Catholicism  is  (potentially)  great,  beautiful,  wise, 
powerful,  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  congruous 
constructions  man  has  made :  but  it  is  not  educational 
and  will  therefore  die ;  nay,  must  be  killed  as  ptf  • 
nidous  in  proportion  to  its  excellence.  Protestantian 
is  narrow,  ugly,  impudent^  unreasonable,  ^n*^'*****^*' 
incompatible  :  a  babel  of  logomachy  and  literaliem  : 
a  wrangling  club  of  half -thinking  pedantic  half-taoght 
geniuses,  and  untaught  egotists  of  eveiy  type :  th« 
nursery  of  conceit  and  fanaticism :  the  holiday  gronnd 
of  all  the  'fools  that  rush  in.*  But  it  is  edncatianal, 
and  therefore  it  will  live ;  nay,  must  be  fed  axkl 
housed,  cared  for  and  fought  for,  as  the  tine  quk  nam 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  man," 

We  beg  to  tender  our  best  thanks  to  PrnleMar 
Nichol,  for  his  deeply  interesting  intrododory  netx 
evidently  a  labour  of  love,  and  for  the  admirmblr 
manner  in  which  ho  has  edited  this  volume. 
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By  Bev.  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  Theological  Seminary. 


|T  the  threshold  of  all  enlightened 
investigation   of   religious    truth 
lies  the  question,  What  are  the 
sources  of  knowledge?     On  this  first  and 
fundamental  question,  opinion  is  divided. 
We  may  leave  out  of  the  account,  for  the 
present,  the  Eastern  Church,  which  has  now 
for  a  thousand  yeais  exhibited  few  signs 
of  intellectual  life,  and  these  mostly  in  the 
shape  of  occasional  outbrealdngs  of  pole- 
nucal  fervour  against  its  great  rival  in  the 
West    Proud  of  its  illustrious  teachers  of 
the  patristic   age, — Chrysostom,  the  Gre- 
gories,  Basil,    Athanasius, — and    of  those 
ancient  councils  which   were  truly  called 
cecumenical,  the  Greek  Church  haughtily 
denies  the  claim  of  the  Romish  bishop  to 
more  than  a  titular  and  honorary  prece- 
dence, yet  agrees  with  the  Latins  in  recog- 
nizing  tradition    and    church    authority. 
Turning  to  Western  Christendom,  we  find 
three  parties  in  reference  to  the  question 
already  stated — ^the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
eTangelical  Protestant,  and  the  Rationalist. 
The  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
have  common  ground.    They  both  acknow- 
ledge  a   supernatural,    divine    revelation. 
They  both  admit  an  authoritative  teaching, 
objective,  or  outside  of  the  individual.  They 
both  profess  that  all  this  teaching,  all  of 
Christian  truth  that  has  been  revealed  firom 
heaven,  is  to  be  traced  back  to  Christ  and 
His  apostles.     It  is  only  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  be  sure,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church   has    thus  limited  its  doctrine  of 
tradition.     In  the  middle  ages,  tenets  were 
not  unfrequently  attributed  to  a  post-apos- 

toUc  revelation.    This  is  done^  for  example, 
2  I 


by  Gerson,  in  the  case  of  the  Virgin's  Im- 
maculate Conception  and  the  Assumption ; 
and  by  Occam  in  regard  to  the  dogma  of 
Transubstantiation.  But  the  prevailing  and 
established  theory  now  is,  that  the  tradition 
which  is  the  supplement  of  Scripture  in- 
cludes only  apostolic  teaching  orally  trans- 
mitted. The  Church  defines,  declares,  the 
faith  ;  discerns  more  and  more  of  its  mean- 
ing, but  adds  nothing  to  the  original  deposit. 
But  the  Roman  Catholic  interposes,  between 
the  individual  and  Christ,  the  Church  ;  that 
is,  the  Visible  Body  organized  under  the 
hierarchy  of  which  the  Roman  Bishop  is  the 
head.  This  is  the  radical,  defining  charac- 
teristic of  their  system.  In  keeping  with 
it,  the  Church  is  held  to  be  at  once  the 
infallible  custodian  and  infallible  inter- 
preter of  both  Scripture  and  tradition, — 
the  written  and  the  oral  teaching  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles.  This  last  position,  to- 
gether with  the  theory  of  the  Church  that 
underlies  it,  the  Evangelical  Protestant  re- 
jects. He  may  allow  that  the  oral  teach- 
ing of  the  apostles,  if  we  could  get  at  it, 
would  be  as  authoritative  as  their  writings  ; 
but  he  denies  that  any  safe  and  sure  chan- 
nel has  been  provided  for  its  transmission. 
And,  even  as  to  Scripture,  he  denies  that 
the  Church  in  any  age  is  an  unerring 
expounder.  Hence  all  that  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  creed  which  he  cannot  find 
confirmed  in  the  Scriptures  he  discards. 
Tenets,  which,  if  they  claim  any  support 
from  the  Bible,  rest  on  alleged  obscure  inti- 
mations of  Scripture,  are  not  admitted  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Christian  faith.    There  is  truth  in 

the  well-known  aphorism,  "The  Bible, and  the 
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Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants ! " 
It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  position 
to  hold  that  the  logical  implications  of  the 
primitive  teaching  are  more  and  more  un- 
folded to  view  in  the  progress  of  society; 
that  the  ethics  of  the  Gospel  are  developed 
in  new  directions  and  applications ;  that 
Christian  life  is  a  commentary  on  Christian 
truth.  We  may  allow  some  grains  of  truth 
in  the  mystical  and  ideal  conception  of  the 
Church's  authority  which  Mohler  and  other 
liberal  Catholics  have  undertaken  to  set  up : 
but,  when  all  reasonable  concessions  have 
been  made,  there  remains  a  radical  anta- 
gonism. 

The  distinguishing  note  of  Rationalism  is 
the  rejection  of  authoritative  teaching,  the 
disbelief  in  supernatural  revelation.  What- 
ever special  view  he  may  take  of  the  Bible, 
whether  he  adopt  the  low  estimate  of 
Thomas  Paine,  who  said  that  he  could  write 
a  better  book  himself;  or  the  higher  esti- 
mate of  those  who  pronounce  it  a  lofty 
product  of  human  genius, — the  Rationalist 
denies  that  the  Bible  is  in  any  proper  sense 
the  rule  of  faith.  The  prophets  and  apos- 
tles teach  with  no  authority  that  does  not 
belong  to  them  in  common  with  all  poets, 
and  philosophers,  and  preachers.  There  is 
nothing  properly  miraculous  either  in  the 
origin  of  their  doctrine,  or  in  the  evidences 
that  support  it.  This  is  the  common  ground 
of  Rationalism  in  all  of  its  various  types. 
The  Atheist,  the  Pantheist,  and  the  Deist 
unite  in  this  negation  of  the  supernatural 
as  connected  with  the  origin  of  Christianity 
and  the  Christian  system  of  doctrine. 

I  am  aware,  that,  in  so  general  a  classifi- 
cation, there  must  be  embraced  under  the 
term  Rationalism  dissimilar  phases  of  cha- 
racter and  opinion.  There  are  Rationalists 
in  fact,  but  not  in  spirit.  If  there  is  positive 
and  downright  infidelity  at  one  extreme, 
there  is  an  approach  to  faith  at  the  other. 
There  are  men — a  numerous  class  in  these 
days — ^who  can  believe  only  as  they  can 


assimilate  religious  truth ;  who  seek  for  it, 
therefore,  with  an  earnest  heart,  though 
under  a  cloud  of  doubt.  Could  they  dis- 
cern the  harmony  of  Christian  truth  with 
their  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  could 
they  set  this  truth  in  a  close  and  vital 
relation  to  the  soul,  they  would  be  satisfied. 
This  immediate,  living  perception  is  what 
they  most  crave.  For  such,  as  we  may  hope 
to  indicate,  there  is  a  way  out  of  their 
present  position.  Were  the  principle  of 
division  some  other  than  the  one  we  have 
chosen, — ^which  is  the  position  taken  vith 
reference  to  the  sources  of  knowledge,— 
they  might  fall  into  a  different  categoiy; 
but,  as  long  as  their  criterion  for  judlging 
and  ascertaining  what  is  true  in  rel^on 
remains  a  purely  subjective  one,  they  adopt 
the  distinctive  rationalistic  principle. 

Modern  scepticism  and  unbelief,  or  the 
whole  movement  which  in  its  dififerent 
phases  and  stages  is  termed  Rationalism, 
is  often  charged  by  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians upon  Protestantism.  It  is  unjustly 
declared  to  be  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the 
Reformation.  The  ancient  foes  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  field  of  thought — Celsus, 
Lucian,  Porphyry,  and  the  rest — were 
heathen  writers,  standing  outside  of  the 
Church.  In  the  medisBval  age,  scepticism 
came  mostly  from  the  Arabic  schools  in 
Spain,  and  was  prevented  from  gaining  a 
foothold  through  the  efforts  of  Aquinas  and 
other  great  teachers  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. But  before  the  Reformation,  through 
the  disgust  that  arose  against  the  scholastic 
theology,  and  through  the  influence  of 
classical  and  literary  studies  engendered  by 
the  revival  of  learning,  widespread  ten- 
dencies  to  scepticism  had  become  rife  in 
the  southern  nations  of  Europe.  Neander, 
in  an  essay  read  before  the  Berlin  Academy, 
quotes  a  remarkable  sentence  from  a  letter 
of  Melancthon  in  which  the  keen-sighted 
reformer  says  that  &r  more  serious  did- 
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turbances  {knge  graviores  tumultus)  would 
hye  ensued  had  not  Luther  arisen  to  turn 
the  studies  of  men  in  a  new  direction.    The 
Beformation  was  a  powerful  religious  move* 
ment,  that  was  strong  enough  to  stifle  the 
germs  of  scepticism  far  and  wide,  and  that 
made  itself  felt  with  most  wholesome  results 
within  the  Catholic  Church  itself.     The  rise 
of  men  like  F^nelon,  and  the  Jansenists 
most  be  ascribed  to  the  indirect  agency  of 
the  Protestant  Kevolution ;  but  the  human- 
istic spirit,  with   the  sceptical  turn   that 
accompanied  it  among  the  Latin  nations, 
continued  in  Prance.    In  the  seventeenth 
century,  if  Luther's  Bible  was  the  popular 
book  in  Germany,  Plutarch's  Lives  had  a 
like  place  in  Prance;    and  the  spirit  to 
^hich  I  have  referred  found  expression  in 
the  genial  scepticism  of  Montaigne.    With- 
out doubt,  the  decline  of  religion  in  the 
Protestant  churches,  the  incessant  contro- 
versies among   them,    and   especially   the 
partial  sacrifice  of  the  Protestant  spirit  of 
liberty  in  an  excessive  zeal  for  creeds,  are 
partly  responsible  for  the  infidel  re-action 
that  followed.    The  Protestant  scholasticism 
of  the  seventeenth  century  had  an  efiect 
like  that  of  the  Catholic  scholasticism  of 
the  fourteenth.    But  the  Deism  of  the  last 
century  found  the  most  welcome  reception 
in  France.    Voltaire  was  not  bred  a  Protes- 
tant.   Owing  to  causes,  among  which  the 
degeneracy  of  Protestantism  as  compared 
with  the  spirit  of  piety  and  freedom  that 
belonged  to  it  at  the  outset  was  one.  Deism 
obtained  a  foothold  in  Germany  and  England 
a3  well  as  in  the  Catholic  countries.    As 
^  eander  truly  remarks,  the  spirit  that  cha- 
i^terized  Deism,  if  logical,  and  consistent 
with  itself,  must  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the 
supernatural  altogether.    Pantheism,  which 
identifies  Grod  with  Nature,  is,  therefore, 
the  natural  successor  of  Deism ;  although 
the  forms  which  Pantheism  took  were  due 
to  the  course  of  philosophical  speculation  of 
which  they  were  the  immediate  product. 


At  the  present  time,  scepticism  and  unbelief 
are  far  from  being  confined  to  Protestant 
lands.  Renan  is  the  name  most  frequently 
coupled  with  that  of  Strauss.  Wherever 
there  is  intellectual  activity  in  Catholic 
countries,  scepticism,  either  hidden  or 
avowed,  is  prevalent.  We  have  seen  lately 
in  Spain  how  the  hatred  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  takes 
the  form  of  a  rejection,  and  even  denuncia- 
tion, of  all  revealed  religion. 

Evangelical  Protestantism  puts  no  tyran- 
nical yoke  upon  reason.    It  does  not  concede 
that  any   contrariety   exists  between  the 
Christian  faith  and  reason.    When  Augus- 
tine affirmed  that  faith  precedes  knowledge, 
he  meant  that  Christianity  is  a  practical 
system,  adapted  to  practical  necessities  of 
the  soul,  and  must,  therefore,  be  applied  or 
experienced  before  it  can  be  comprehended. 
It  is  a  case  where  insight  follows  upon  life  ; 
where  one  must  taste  and  see :   but  that 
good  reasons  can  be  given  for  the  act  of 
Christian  consecration  in  the  soul,  and  good 
evidence  in  behalf  of  the  truth  that  is  then 
received,  he,  and  the  schoolmen  who  followed 
him  in  this  religious  philosophy,  fully  be- 
lieved.   It  was  the  maxim  of  Socrates  and 
Plato  even,  that  men  must  be  improved 
before  they  can  be  instructed.    Pascal  was 
not  a  sceptic  in  his  philosophy,  as  some  of 
his  critics  have  charged:    he  maintained 
that  faith  is  reasonable,  though  not  reached 
by  a  chain  of  reasoning ;  and  this  because 
it  is  an  act  of  the  soul,  obeying  its  higher 
intuitions.    Hume,  Gibbon,  and  other  free- 
thinkers of  the  last  century,  caricatured  the 
position  of  Christian  theology,  when  they 
ironically,  with  "  the  grave  and  temperate 
irony  "  which  Gibbon  says  that  he  learned 
from  "The  Provincial  Letters,"  spoke  of 
the  truths  of  religion  as  received  by  faith 
alone,  in  the  absence  of,  or  in  the  face  of, 
unanswerable  arguments.    What,  then,  in 
the  view  of  the  evangelical  Protestant,  is 
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the  place  of  reason  ?    First,  he  allows  and 
claims  for  the  human  soul  a  native  recog- 
nition, however  obscure  it  may  have  become 
through   sin,    of  the    verities   of  natural 
religion,  —  God,   freedom,   accountableness, 
immortality.     Secondly,  he   concedes  the 
necessity  of  establisliing  the  supernatural 
origin  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  mission  of 
Christ,  by  competent  evidence.    Christ  and 
the  apostles,  in  preaching  to  Jews,  naturally 
took  for  granted  that  groundwork  of  reli- 
gious beliefs  which  was  accepted  by  their 
hearers.      They  had  only  to  evince   that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah.    Yet  it 
is  remarkable  how  frequently  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ — ^how  habitually,  it  might 
be  said — an  appeal  is  made  directly  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature.    How  constant 
is  the  recognition  of  those  primary  convic- 
tions which  are  inwrought  into  the  soul  by 
its  Maker !    He  rebukes  men  who  can  pre- 
dict the  weather  from  signs  in  the  sky  for 
not  interpreting  aright  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  for  not  deducing  from  phenomena 
that  fell  under  their  own  observation  the 
proper  inference  ;  and  he  adds  to  this  cen- 
sure the  memorable  words,  "  Yea,  and  why, 
even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is 
right?"    In  preaching  to  the  heathen,  the 
apostles  argued  the  case.    They  set  forth 
the    truths  of  natural  religion,  which  the 
heathen  in  part  acknowledged;  and  then 
they  proceeded  to  establish  by  testimony  the 
facts  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.     It  was,  throughout,  an  appeal  to 
the  intelligence  of  their  auditors.      So  it 
has    been    since    among    all    considerate 
defenders  of  the   Christian  faith,  as   the 
copious  library  of  Apology  will  bear  witness. 
Thirdly,  it  is  requisite  to  investigate  the 
question  of   the  authorship  of  the  books 
which  enter  into  the  canon,  wherever  honest 
doubts  arise  on  the  subject.    The  authority 
of  the  Church  on  this  point  a  consistent 
Protestant  cannot  admit.    The  Church,  as 
an  historical  witness,  is  entitled  to  speak. 


The  reception,  by  the  early  Church,  of  books 
as  apostolic,  is  certainly  a  strong,  and  in 
many  cases  a  conclusive,  argument  in  favour 
of  so  regarding  them  ;  but  the  Church,  like 
other  witnesses,  must  submit  to  be  cross- 
examined.    We  discard  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment canon  the  so-called  apocryphal  boob, 
because  we  know  from  ancient  testimony 
that  they  formed  no  part  of  the  Scriptures 
that  were  used  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
— ^no  part  of  the  Hebrew  canon ;  and  we 
charge  the   Church  of   Rome  with  being 
uncritical  in  incorporating  them  into  the 
Bible,  and  pronouncing  them,  as  it  does  in 
the  Creed  of  Trent,  a  part  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Jerome  taught  the  reformers,  on  this  matter, 
what  Augustine  with  his  defective  scholar- 
ship did  not  know.    But  the  Protestant  is 
equally  bound  not  to  shrink  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  New  Testament  canon 
whenever  he  is  fairly  challenged  to   this 
work.     Thus  in  the  fourth  century,  as  Euse- 
bius  tells  us>  there  were  several  books  in 
regard  to  which  the  Church  was  divided  in 
opinion ;  some  regarding  them  as  apostolic, 
and  others  taking  the  opposite  view.    At 
this  time,  zeal  for  uniformity  was  stronger 
than  zeal  for  independent  study ;  and  the 
doubtful  questions  were  disposed  of  witbou; 
much  inquiry.    At  an  earlier  day,  the  state* 
of  things  was  different ;  for  there  did  not 
exist  in  the  second  century  that  indifference 
to  the  genuineness  of  books,  and   ready 
credulity,  which  Strauss  and  many  other 
infidel  writers  falsely  attribute  to  the  early 
Church.    But  the  Church  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  on  these  particular  questions 
to  which  I  have  referred,  was  rather  uncriti- 
cal.    Not  that  the  doubt  which  Eosebiu^ 
reports  is  at  all  conclusive  against  the  book> 
in  question  ;  but  it  is  one  sufficient  T&»n. 
if  there  were  no  other,  why  there  should  be 
candid  and  fearless  investigation  :  and  sl» 
Luther  and  the  first  reformers  held.   For 
the  settlement  of  the  canon  the  e&li^tdoe<i 
Protestant  will  demand  historical  testunony. 
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in  the  shape  both  of  internal  evidence  and 
externa]  authentication,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  convince  the    unbiassed   judgment. 
Fourthly,  he  admits  that  no    amount   of 
evidence  can  justify  belief  in  propositions 
that  are  either   self-contradictory,   or   in 
conflict  with  known  truth.    He  admits,  that, 
if  such  doctrines  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible,  it  would  so  far  detract  from    the 
authority  of  the  book,  and  might  disprove 
the  supernatural    origin  of  the   Christian 
system.   But,  just  here,  the  evangelical  Pro- 
testant interposes  a  protest  against  the  rash, 
superficial,  and  sometimes  flippant  assertion, 
that  doctrines  are  irrational  because  they  are 
in  some  respects  mysterious,  or  because  they 
clash  with  somebody's  scheme  of  philosophy. 
There  has  been  an  infinite  amount  of  cdnfi- 
<lent  but  shallow  denial  of  Christian  doctrine 
on  grounds  which  a  change  in  the  reigning 
philosophy  renders  obsolete.     Rationalism 
may  often  be  left  to  confute  itself.    For 
example,    the    old   Kantian    Rationalism, 
vhich,  in  common  with  the  Anglo-French 
Deism  that  went  before,  cast  out  the  doc- 
trines, which,  like  the  Trinity,  it  could  not 
^^luare  with   its   own   preconceived   ideas, 
^35,  for  this  very  reason,  treated  by  Hegel 
and  his  associates  of  the  speculative  school 
with  great  contempt.     The  professors  who 
had  supposed  themselves  to  have  reduced 
Christianity  to  a  rational  system,  by  elimi- 
nating mysteries  and  trying  every  thing  by 
the  touchstone  of   common    sense,  found 
themselves  charged  by  the  more  advanced 
school  with  a  deplorable  want  of  philosophi- 
cal grasp.  Theories  of  religion  and  philosophy 
which  are  easy^  which  present  no  hard  pro- 
blems, no  unanswered  questions,  no  vistas 
that  the  eye  cannot  explore,    find  ready 
credence  for  a  while ;  but  they  are  short- 
lived,   because    flat    and    insufficient.    A 
"  Christianity  not  mysterious  "  can  take  but 
a  feeble  hold  of  the  convictions  of  men. 
Fifthly,  the  evangelical  Protestant  is  free  in 
the  interpretation   of  the   Bible.     He   is 


bound  to  no  view  of  a  passage  simply 
because  it  is  traditional.  Whatever  light 
antiquarian  and  philological  study  may 
throw  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  he  is 
thankfully  to  accept.  The  text,  the  trans- 
lation, the  exegesis,  are  fixed  by  no  authority 
which  supersedes  the  exercise  of  private 
judgment.  Protestantism,  on  the  one  hand, 
vindicates  the  importance  of  learning  as  an 
aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
and,  on  the  other  band,  asserts  for  the 
humblest  individual,  provided  he  be  endued 
with  an  honest  heart,  the  power  of  arriving 
at  the  general  sense  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
attaining  the  knowledge  that  is  requisite  for 
the  guidance  of  life. 

The  true  relation  of  philosophy  to  faith, 
of  reason  to  revelation,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
define.  Philosophy  was  styled  by  Anselm 
the  ancilla,  or  handmaid  of  religion.  The 
office  of  philosophy  was  conceived  by  the 
schoolmen  to  be  that  of  elucidating  and 
establishing  the  contents  of  faith.  That 
truth  which  faith  lays  hold  of,  reason 
demonstrates.  This  did  not,  of  necessity, 
imply  a  degradation  of  philosophy;  since 
the  schoolmen,  one  and  all,  held  that  faith 
has  an  independent  root  of  its  own  in  our 
moral  and  spiritual  nature,  and  is,  in  the 
highest  sense,  reasonable.  But  the  limited 
scope  allowed  to  philosophical  investigation, 
without  doubt,  hampered  its  development. 
With  Descartes  the  new  era  began.  It  was 
recognized  that  philosophy  may  and  must 
start  with  the  data  of  consciousness,  and 
erect  its  own  structure  with  entire  indepen- 
dence ;  taking  nothing  for  granted,  and 
borrowing  nothing  from  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  And  here  we  come  to  the  pre- 
cise distinction  between  philosophy  and 
Christian  theology,  and,  by  consequence,  to 
the  real  relations  of  reason  and  faith.  Chris- 
tianity is  an  historical  religion.  Unlike  the 
philosopher,  the  theologian  proceeds  on  the 
basis  of  historical  facts.    These  facts — ^the 
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life,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  of  Christ 
—constitute  the  starting-point  of  theology. 
Wo  know  that  a  sound  philosophy  must 
harmonize  with  them,  or  find  room  for  them, 
because  we  know  that  they  are  well  attested, 
and  truth  is  not  in  conflict  with    itself 
When,  therefore,  a  new  scheme  of  philosophy 
is  broached  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
Christian  faith,  we  conclude  that  it  must 
be  to  that  extent  fal^e.     Yet  an  inquisitive 
Christian  mind  will  not  be  satisfied  until  it 
has  detected  the  particular  fallacies  and 
errors  which  enter  into  such  a  system  :  in 
other  words,  it  will  not  be  satisfied  fully 
until  a  theoretical  has  been  added  to  the 
practical  refutation  of  it.    For  example,  the 
German  philosophers  after  Kant,  inspired 
largely  by  Spinoza,  brought  forward  pan- 
theistic systems  claiming  to  solve  all  pro- 
blems, and  explain  the  universe.     These 
systems  involve  the  denial  of  a  supernatural 
revelation,  because  they  deny  the  super- 
natural altogether;  and,  of  course,  they  rule 
out  the  facts  of  Christianity.     This  was 
clearly  seen  when  Strauss  applied  the  He- 
gelian principles  to  the  discussion  of  the 
gospel  history,  and  when  Baur  did  the  same 
with  reference  to  the  origin  of  Christianity 
and  of  the  New  Testament  writings.     It  is 
plain,  that  when  the  facts,  the  reality  of 
which  is  thus  impugned,  are  established, 
the  philosophy  at  variance  with  them  is 
overthrown ;   yet  the    confutation   is    not 
radical  and  complete  until  the  philosopher 
is  met  on  his  own  ground,  and  convicted  of 
unfounded  assumptions  or  reasonings.  Then 
his  edifice  is  subverted  from  the  foundation. 
The  generality  of  Christians  are  not  called 
upon  to  undertake  such  a  work  :  it  belongs 
to  thinking  and  educated  men.    There  is 
many  a  spectre  in  regard  to  which  the  un- 
learned Christian  has  a  right  to  say,  when 
it  crosses  his  path,  "Thou  art  a  scholar, 
Horatio :  speak  to  it !" 

If  Rationalism  is  taken  in  the  broad  sense, 


in  which  it  is  equivalent  to  disbelief  in  re' 
velation,  it  is  found  in  three  forms,— 
Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  Deism  ;  Atheism, 
being,  for  the  most  part,  an  explicit  ot 
disguised  Materialism.  The  critical  attach 
on  the  Scriptures,  dating  from  Semler,  i^ould 
form  properly  a  distinct  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Rationalism  ;  yet,  as  they  have 
sprung  from  a  philosophical  principle  or  bias, 
they  might  be  placed  under  the  head  of 
Deism  or  Pantheism.  The  Rationalistic 
critics  of  the  school  of  Eant  belong  under 
the  former  head ;  those  of  the  school  of 
Hegel,  under  the  latter.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  treat  the  subject  historically, 
but  to  characterize  briefly  tyx>es  of  Rational- 
ism which  now  present  themselves  to  obser- 
vation. 

First,  there  are  those  sjrstems  which  utterly 
deny  or  ignore  the  religious  nature  of  man. 
The  most  prominent  of  them  is  the  so-called 
positive  philosophy,  in  the  form  in  which  ii 
was  propounded  by  its  founder.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill  maintains  that  either  Theism  or  Athe- 
ism may  be  held  in  consistency  with  positivist 
principles.  This  position,  M.  Littr^,  the 
leading  disciple  of  Comte,  earnestly  combaU. 
Comte  was  an  avowed  Atheist.  This  is  the 
proper  inference  from  the  doctrines  of  his 
system.  Religion  is  declared  to  be  an  ex- 
crescence upon  human  nature  ;  or  rather,  it 
is  one  of  those  fSoncies  or  delusions  which 
belong  to  the  childhood  of  the  race,  and 
vanish  with  the  development  of  intelligence* 
Comte  makes  the  incredible  mistake  of  look- 
ing for  the  prime  origin  of  religion  in  an 
effort  of  the  understanding  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  Nature.  Religion  he  makes 
the  result  of  the  personifying  instinct,  which 
at  the  outset  endues  all  things  with  personal 
life.  The  errors  involved  in  his  famoa? 
generalization,  according  to  which  manbnd 
pass  through  the  successive  stages  of  religion, 
metaphysics,  and  positivism,  have  been  bt- 
queutly  exposed.  We  are  concerned  at  this 
moment  with  the  stupendous  mistake  which 
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he  commits  of  ignoring  the  relation  which 
religion  has  to  conscience  and  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  soul.  One  would  think 
that  a  simple  survey  of  the  operation  of 
religion  in  the  world,  the  mighty  power  it 
has  exercised  in  human  society,  the  wide 
^)ace  it  fills  in  human  history,  would  be 
sufficient  to  convince  a  man  that  it  arises 
from  native,  profound,  ineradicable  senti- 
ments and  tendencies  of  the  soul.  Even  the 
ml  that  religion,  when  unenlightened,  has 
caused  in  the  world, — ^the  strife  and  blood- 
shed and  misery, — ^might  teach  one  that  the 
principle  or  sentiment  from  ^the  abuse  of 
which  all  these  baleful  effects  grow  is  an 
indestructible  element  of  human  nature ; 
otherwise  the  poet  would  not  have  had 
occasion  to  write  the  familiar  words, — 

"  Tantnm  leligio  potnit  suaere  maloniin." 

^ligionis  rather  to  be  compared,  in  the 
source  and  extent  of  its  influence,  with  the 
social  tendency.  Some  who  have  called 
themselves  philosophers  have  said  that  sooiety 
is  artificial ;  the  natural  condition  of  man 
being  that  of  seclusion  and  solitude,  and 
social  existence  being  a  device  to  avoid 
certain  inconveniences,  and  secure  certain 
comforts.  This  theory,  if  it  ever  found 
serious  acceptajice,  was  long  ago  given  up. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  the  individual  by 
himself  is  not  complete  ;  that  we  are 
ii^turally,  as  well  as  by  grace,  members  one 
of  another.  Solitude  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
shortest  roads  to  the  mad-house.  The  mar- 
vellous gift  of  language,  the  instrument  of 
social  intercourse,  is  the  testimony  of  Nature 
that  we  exist  fer  this  end  ;  for  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  this  wonderful  power  was  given 
us  that  we  might  indulge  in  soliloquies. 
Place  a  human  being  in  utter  solitude  ; 
suppose  him  to  be  ignorant  that  other  beings 
lil^e  himself  exist :  the  sense  of  loneliness, 
the  vague  but  intense  craving  for  social 
converse,  the  deep  yearning  of  his  soul, 
testify  that  he  is  out  of  his  element,  that  he 


has  lost  a  part  of  his  being.    There  is  a 
nisus,  an  unfulfilled  exertion,  a  searching, 
unresting  desire.    So  it  is  in  respect   to 
religion.    The  state  of  man  without  religion, 
without  God,  is  similar.    Our  belief  in  God 
does  not  appear  at  first  in  the  form  of  a 
deduction,    in  the  form  of  a  proposition, 
but  in  the  form  of  trust,  reverence,  fear, 
gratitude,  supplication, — in  the  form  of  de- 
pendence and  obligation ;  in  the  same  way 
that  the  social  instinct  makes  itself  manifest 
in  the  child  reaching  out  and  groping  for 
another.    Psychology  is  too  often  defective 
in  failing  to  state,  or  even  to  consider,  the 
propensities  of  the  spiritual  nature,  on  which, 
after  all,  human  experience  and  history  so 
much  depend.    The  evidences  or  arguments 
for  the  being  of  God  call  out  and  meet  an 
inward  testimony  of  the  soul,  of  the  charac- 
ter which  I  have  indicated.    There  is  an 
inward  nims,  as  in  the  eye  when  in  quest  of 
light.    There  is  a  gravitating  of  the  soul 
towards  the  Being  who  reveals  himself  in 
the  consciousness  and  in  the  law  that  is 
written  on  the   heart.      Men  like  Pascal 
have  been  called  sceptics,  only  because  they 
found  belief,  not  on  external  proofs,  but  on 
the  intuitions  of  the  spirit. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  those  systems 
which  go  under  the  general  designation  of 
Positivism  —  whether  their  advocates  call 
Comte  their  master,  or,  abjuring  him,  claim 
to  be  followers  of  Hume,  or  to  follow  no- 
body— ^have  strong  affinities,  not  to  say  a 
logical  relationship  with  Materialism  and 
Atheism.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  holds  to  the 
relativity  of  knowledge — the  sceptical  doc- 
trine which  comes  down  from  the  Sophists, 
that  nothing  is  known  as  it  is  in  itself ;  that 
is,  that  nothing  is  truly  known — and  from 
this  false  principle  he  deduces  the  corollary 
that  God  is  utterly  unknown.  What  he  or 
it  is,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  religion  is 
the  communion  of  man  with  a  personal 
Being ;  and,  if  God  cannot  be  affirmed  to  be 
a  person,  religion  is  no  more.    Mr.  Huxley 
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giving  to  albumen,  the  old  term  for  the 
material  substance  that  enters  into  living 
beings,  the  sounding  name  of  "  protoplasm," 
avows  his  belief  that  what  we  call  the  soul 
is  the  product  of  a  certain  disposition  of 
material  molecules.  But  then  "matter" 
itself  is  said  to  be  only  a  name  for  states 
of  consciousness ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
"spirit."  Matter  and  spirit  are  identified 
in  a  sort  of  idealism  that  denies  both,  or 
asserts  both  to  be  imaginary.  By  this  un- 
expected turn,  he  saves  himself  from  the 
dogmatic  assertion  of  what  Sir  William 
Hamilton  likes  to  call  the  "dirt-philo- 
sophy,"—  the  philosophy,  namely,  which 
teaches  that  the  rational  soul  is  made  of 
dirt,  or  that  both  are  the  same  in  substance. 
Mr.  Huxley  professes  to  build  on  Hume. 
He  speaks  of  metaphysics  in  a  tone  of 
supercilious  contempt ;  yet,  like  the  rest  of 
the  extreme  empirical  school,  he  is  unable 
to  find  a  basis  for  induction,  or  any  real 
authority  for  the  generalizations  of  his  own 
science.  He  raises  the  question.  How  can 
we  predict  the  future?  how  can  we  know 
from  our  past  experience  that  the  next  stone 
we  throw  into  the  air  will  descend  to  the 
earth?  Casting  away  all  metaphysical 
theories,  he  proceeds  to  assign  two  reasons  : 
First,  all  the  stones  that  have  been  thrown 
up  have  fallen.  But  the  question  is.  How 
can  we  infer  from  this  fact  that  the  same 
thing  will  happen  ?  On  what  ground  can 
we  infer  the  future  from  the  past  ?  Plainly 
he  does  not  advance  an  inch  in  solving  the 
question.  His  second  ground  is  equally  re- 
markable :  we  have  no  reason  to  the  con- 
trary, but  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will 
fall;  that  is  to  say,  we  believe  that  the 
stone  will  fall  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  it  will !  In  this 
puerile  style  does  our  great  foe  of  meta- 
physics handle  a  philosophical  question. 
And  yet,  in  his  own  department  of  investi- 
gation, he  is,  doubtless,  an  able  observer 
and  a  learned  man.    Mr.  Mill  is  not  so  un- 


wary ;  still,  in  his  opposition  to  an  a-priori 
and  spiritual  philosophy,  and  in  his  zeal  for 
the  empirical  tendency,  he  barely  saves 
himself  from  pronouncing  the  human  mind 
merely  a  series  of  sensations  :  he  offers  do 
eicplanation  of  the  way  in  which  he  can  know 
that  any  other  being  exists  but  himself,  aad 
can  find  no  theory  of  induction  which  does 
not  involve  a  plain  paralogism. 

In  the  field  of  history,  the  empirical  school 
has  found  a  representative  in  Buckle,— a 
writer  who  has  dipped  into  a  multitude  of 
books,  but  brings  to  his  ambitious  enterprise 
no  thoroughness  of  learning  in  any  single 
department ;  who  starts  with  the  principle, 
that  every  new  fact  is  the  necessary  product 
of  antecedent  facts,  and  that  both  Provi- 
dence and  free-will  are  a  delusion,  andcoont 
for  nothing.  The  macliinery  of  physical 
laws,  either  material  or  inteUectual,  takes 
the  place  of  personal  agency.  History  is  a 
drama  where  the  actors  are  automatons,  and 
through  which  runs  no  divine  plan.  All 
that,  gives  interest  and  pathos  to  the  story  of 
human  affairs  vanishes  at  the  touch  of  tbis 
pretentious  but  contracted  philosophy.  It 
is  pleasant  to  hear  the  masters  of  historical 
study  on  the  Continent,  as  De  Toc(iueviUe 
in  France  and  Droysen  in  Germany,  utter 
their  warm  protest  against  the  narrow  theoij 
of  Buckle,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inaccuracies 
of  his  narrative.  On  both  these  points,  the 
ultimate  verdict  of  all  considerate  scholars 
will  be  the  same. 

Secondly,  there  are  those — ^many  of  whom 
are  not  to  be  reckoned  under  the  class  last 
named — ^who  deny  the  miracles  of  Christi- 
anity. This  unbelief  must  be  traced  ulti- 
mately to  a  want  of  faith  in  a  supernatural 
order.  It  springs  from  a  lurking  sceptidsiu 
respecting  the  primal  truths  of  religion, 
which  may  yet  be  received  through  the 
force  of  a  traditional  impression.  But  the 
disbelief  in  miracles  belongs  to  many  wLo 
have  not  abandoned  the  belief  in  a  persona] 
God,  and  have  no  thought  of  questiiauni: 
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the  truth  that  man  lias  a  rational  soul. 
There  is  a  Deistic  as  well  as  a  Pantheistic 
infidelity.  The  Epicurean  view  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  in  which  the  Deity,  though  admitted 
to  exist,  is  kept  aloof  from  the  world,  and 
not  allowed  to  concern  himself  in  human 
affairs,  much  less  to  interpose  supernatu- 
rally,  is  not  wholly  banished  from  the 
world  The  real  altematiye  is  Atheism  or 
Pantheism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Christianity 
on  the  other ;  but  this  is  not  at  once  per- 
ceived. 

That  the  apostles  testified  to  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  that  they 
could  not  be  deceived,  and  were  not  liars, 
is  a  position  which  all  the  modern  assaults 
of  sceptical  criticism  have  left  unshaken. 
The  impregnable  character  of  this  position 
15  every  day  becoming  more  manifest.  It 
was  admitted  by  Strauss,  Baur,  and  their 
associates,  that  the  apostles  testified  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus;  but  Strauss  would 
fain  establish  the  point,  that  they  did  not 
thus  testify  to  the  other  miracles  described 
in  the  Gospels.  The  early  date  of  the 
synoptical  Gospels  absolutely  precludes  the 
supposition  of  Strauss.    If  the  resurrection 

• 

15  counted  a  myth,  no  possible  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  it  can  be  given,  unless,  at 
tte  same  time,  it  is  supposed  that  the  dis- 
ciples had  witnessed  such  miracles  before  as 
would  account  for  their  expecting  it  sjs  a 
possible  and  probable  event.  But,  if  the 
prior  miracles  are  credited,  there  is  no 
longer  a  motive  for  seeking  to  resolve  the 
resurrection  into  a  delusive  vision  or  dream 
of  fancy.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Diiracles  are  so  intertwined  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  with  his  words  and  actions,  that  no 
consistent  conception  of  that  life,  as  it  went 
on  from  day  to  day,  can  be  formed  in  case 
the  miracles  are  excluded.  Deny  the  mira- 
cles, and  you  cannot  explain  the  disciples' 
belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ;  you 
^^^Juaot  explain  his  own  undoubted  words  in 
consistency  with  the  hypothesis  that  he  was 


honest ;   and  you  cannot  explain  the  nar- 
ratives which  embody  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses.   It  is  remarkable  that  the  leading 
advocates  of  the  mythical  hjrpothesis  have 
felt  obliged  to  give  up,  to  a  great  extent, 
their  favourite  theory,  and  to  resort  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a  conscious  deception  by  the 
New  Testament  authors,  whom  they  un- 
successfully strive  to  bring  down  into  an 
age  later  than  the  apostolic.    Renan,  too, 
is  forced  to  adopt  the  notion  of  a  pious 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Founder  of  Christi- 
anity and  his  chosen  disciples,  because  he 
cannot  escape  from  the  fact  of  contempo- 
raneous testimony  to  the  miracles,  which 
yet  his  narrow    philosophy  cannot    allow. 
It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  whole  method 
and  spirit  of  Renan,  that  he  should  require, 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  faith,  the 
performance  of  miracles  at  Paris  before  a 
council  of  savans.    The  moral  telations  of 
a  miracle,  apart  from  its  character  as  an 
act  of  power,  he  seems  utterly  to  overlook. 
He  might  as  reasonably  ask,  that  before 
believing  in  the  facts  recorded  by  Eusebius 
of  the  devoted  heroism  and  endurance  of 
Christian  women  and  children,  who,  in  the 
Boman    persecutions,    died  for  the   faith, 
some  persons  of  like  condition  should  con- 
sent to  go  through    the   same  sufferings 
before  a  French  commission  :  not  that  the 
evidence  by  which  miracles  must  be  estab- 
lished is  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  (this 
is  not  the  point) ;  but,  in  both  cases,  the 
events  are  such  as  occur  under  the  proper 
moral  conditions  and  surroundings. 

It  may  be  said,  generally,  that,  of  all  the 
recent  writers  upon  the  gospel  history,  there 
is  no  one  who  makes  greater  pretensions  to 
critical  impartiality  than  Renan ;  and  yet 
there  is  no  one  who  is  more  obviously  under 
the  sway  of  subjective  standards  and  pre- 
possessions. One  of  his  principal  objections 
to  the  discourses  of  Jesus  recorded  in  John 
is,  that  they  do  not  suit  his  taste ;  which 
reminds  one  of  the  lines  which  Goethe  puts 
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into   the   mouth    of  the   old  Rationalist 
Bahrdt,— 

"  Ein  Gedanke  kommt  mir  nngef  ahr, — 
So  red'te  Ich  wenn  Ich  Christtis  war*/'* 

But  even  Renan  involves  himself,  by  his 
concessions,  in  a  dilemma,  where  he  is  forced 
either  to  admit  the  miracle,  or  impeach  the 
veracity  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and 
his  chosen  disciples. 

The  whole  course  of  sceptical  criticism,  if 
attentively  followed,  is  seen  to  be  leading 
really  to  the  inevitable  conclusion,  which 
will  be  at  length  extorted  from  reluctant 
minds,  that  the  miraculous  events  which 
are  set  down  in  the  Gospels  actually  took 
place. 

Thirdly,  there  are  those  who  admit  the 
historical  trutji  of  miracles  and  the  fact  of 
revelation,  but  deny  that  the  Scriptures  are 
inspired.  A  distinction  is  to  be  made  be- 
tween revelation  and  inspiration.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  hold  that  Jesus  performed 
miracles,  and  rose  from  the  dead  ;  to  hold 
that  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
ways  spoke  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 
hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
his  Son :  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  disbelieve 
that  supernatural  guidance  was  given  to  the 
minds  of  the  sacred  writers.  They  were 
left,  it  may  be  said,  to  comprehend  and  in- 
terpret the  revelation  by  the  unaided  light 
of  their  own  understanding.  This  is  not  an 
infidel  position :  it  admits  fully  the  super- 
natural origin  of  the  gospel ;  it  allows  that 
the  great  transactions  occurred  which  con- 
stitute the  historic  basis  of  revealed  religion. 
God  has  made  himself  known  to  men  other- 
wise than  in  the  stated  order  of  nature ; 
but  the  view  to  which  I  refer  leaves  us  no 
authorized  interpretation  of  the  facts, — ^no 
surety  that  the  prophets  and  apostles  did 
not  mistake  their  import  :  it  leaves,  in  a 
word,  no  authoritative  teaching.    Whatever 

*  "  up  comes  a  thought  I  did  not  seek, — 
If  I  were  Christ,  thus  would  I  speak." 


varying  forms  the  doctrine  of  inspiration 
may  assume  from  the  hyper-orthodox  view, 
that  the  words  are  dictated,  down  througb 
all  the  grades  of  opinion,  evangelical  Pro- 
testantism holds  and  cannot  surrender  the 
tenet  that  the  Bible  is  somehow  the  rule  of 
faith.    There  is  an  objective  standard, — ^Dot 
one,  if  you  please,  that  dispenses  with  the 
need  of  study,  of  comparing  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  of  considering  the  circumstances 
of  each  writer,  of  having  regard  to  the  pro- 
gressive character  of  the  revelation,— but 
still  an  objective  standard,  exalted  above 
the  conjectures   and  speculations   of  the 
individual, — a  divine  testimony, — ^an  um- 
pire to  end  the  strife.     Inspiration  is  the 
means  to  this  end.     Christ  told  his  followers 
that  they  would,  after  his  death,  undeist&nd 
what  they  could  not  comprehend  before ; 
they  would  be  guided  to  a  true  interpre- 
tation of  what  they  could  not  explain  in  his 
life  and  death ;  they  should  be  led  into  all 
truth  in  regard  to  him.    He  directed  them, 
when  they  should  be  arraigned  before  hostile 
magistrates,  not  to  hunt  up  arguments  and 
devise  rejoinders,   but   they  should   have 
given  them  what  they  should  say.     In- 
tuition, under  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit, 
would   supersede    contrivance.     In   short, 
they  were  to  be,  and  were  qualified  to  be, 
competent  expositors  of  the  gospel:   and 
their  teaching  was  to  have  a  normal  au- 
thority ;  it  was  to  be  the  supplement  and 
further  unfolding  of  his  own  divine  in- 
struction.    Inspiration,  therefore,  is  a  truth 
concerning  which  the  evangelical  Protestant 
cannot  be  indifferent ;  it  being  the  source 
and  safeguard  of  authoritative  teaching. 

nationalism,  through  all  of  its  numeroQ5 
and  conflicting  schools,  affirms  the  full  com- 
petency of  the  human  mind  to  discover 
religious  truth  for  itself.  Underneath  the 
Rationalistic  creed  there  lies  this  principal 
assumption.  The  great  fact  that  is  over- 
looked is  the  fact  of  sin,  and  the  influence 
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of  sin  upon  all  paxts  of  human  nature. 
The  tnith  that  human  nature  is  not  in  its 
normal  condition^  and  that  sin  has  darkened 
the  perceptions  of  the  soul,  is  avowedly  or 
unconsciously  set  aside.  The  Pelagian  theory 
lies  at  the  root  of  Rationalism  :   this  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  its  denial  of  the  need  of 
external  authoritative  instruction,  of  an  en- 
lightening and  quickening  influence  upon 
the  mind  from  without.     The  consequences 
that  flow  respectively  from  the  acknowledg- 
ment and  the  virtual  denial  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  sin  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
This  doctrine  is  the  one  great  postulate  of 
the  gospel :  "  They  that  are  whole  need  not 
a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick."    It 
a^bos,  against  Manicheeism  and  Dualism 
in  whatever  form,  that  moral  evil  belongs  to 
the  human,  creaturely  will,  and  comes  not 
from  the  Creator  ;  but,  with  equal  earnest- 
ness, it  asserts    the    deep    and    universal 
dominion  of  evil  among  men.     There  has 
^n  a  separation  of  mankind  from  God. 
^e  behold  a  state  of  things  which  compels 
^  either  to  deny  that  evil  is,  and  to  call 
evil  good,  or  to  assume  a  m3rsterious  catas- 
^phe,  of  which  revealed   religion   itself 
gives,  and  professes  to  give,  but  an  imper- 
fect explanation.    But,  whatever  mysteries 
W  over  the  origin  of  sin,  two  things  are 
^^^in :  one  is  our  personal  responsibility 
fop  what  we  are  in  character, — ^a  responsi- 
bility to  which  conscience,  the  highest  wit- 
°^,  clearly   testifies;   the  other  is  the 
Weful  effect  of  sin,  not  only  on  society, 
Qot  only  on    the   pursuits   and   purposes 
of  the  individual,  but  also  on  the  spiri- 
t^ul  perceptions.    It  is  a  department  where 
4e   bent    of   the    will   affects   the   per- 
Jeption  of  the  intellect ;  where  mind  and 
^rt  share  a  common  disaster.    How  is  it 
»ssible  to  look  abroad  on  the  world,  and 
ee  what  men  are,  even  when  placed  under 
he  most  favourable  conditions ;   to  review 
he  course  of  history,  and  notice  what  men 
'ave  done, — ^their  conduct  to  one  another. 


their  governments,  their  literature,   their 
amusements,  their  social  customs,  their  re- 
ligions even, — ^how  is  it  possible  for  one  to 
look  within  himself,  and  interrogate  his  own 
soul,  and  not  acknowledge  this  great  fact  of 
sin, — acknowledge  that  a  malady  has  in- 
fected mankind,  differing  from  any  other 
disease  only  in  this,  that  it  emanates  from 
the  wiU,  and  involves  guilt  ?     How  is  it 
possible  to  ignore  a  fact  which  all  deep 
thinking  men,  heathen  or  Christian,  have 
united  in  deploring, — a  fact  which  Seneca 
declares  almost  in  the  language  of  Paul  ? 
The  human  mind,  as  an  organ  for  the  dis- 
cernment of  God  and  divine  things,  is  not 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  would  be  had 
sin  not  perverted  its  powers.    Vague  and 
doubtfril  apprehensions  need  to  be  enlivened 
and  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  One  who 
speaks  as  one  having  authority.    It  is  not 
truth  alone  that  the  human  soul  needs,  but 
redemption  through  One  who  is  himself  the 
truth.    But  communications  of  truth  res- 
pecting God,  and  our  relations  to  him,  will 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  process  which 
has  for  its  end  the  restoration  of  men  to 
communion  with  God.    The  Pelagian  view 
of  things  appears,  at  the  first  glance,  to  be 
the  easiest.     It  avoids  a  number  of  very 
difficult  questions  which  theology  has  not 
yet  succeeded,  and  perhaps  never  will  suc- 
ceed, in  solving.    The  trouble  is,  that  it 
omits  to  recognize  or  take  into  the  account 
vast  facts  which  force  themselves  upon  ob- 
servation at  every  turn.    How  well  has  it 
been  said  that  sin  is  the  one  mystery  that 
makes  everything  else  plain  !     Superficial 
views  on  the  subject  of  sin,  where  the  views 
are  not  absolutely  false  and  anti-Christian, 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  current 
infidel  theories.    A  truly  profound  and  just 
view  of  this  subject  is  the  one  grand  cor- 
rective. Every  system  of  Pantheism  assumes, 
and  must  assume,  what  the  healthy  moral 
sense  of  every  man  denounces  as  a  falsehood, 
— ^that  the  entire  course  of  this  world  is 
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normal,  and  conformed  to  the  ideal;  that 
haseness  and  perfidy,  and  every  form  of 
selfishness,  are  well,  and  even  divine,  in  their 
place.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Spinoza  and 
Hegel  hetray  some  uneasiness  at  what  are 
the  necessary  ethical  implications  of  their 
systems.  Every  system  of  Deism  likewise 
assumes  that  man  is  able,  without  aid  from 
above,  to  acquaint  himself,  as  fully  as  he 
needs,  with  God,  and  to  deliver  himself  from 
the  yoke  of  evil.  The  Author  of  revelation 
says  the  whole  truth  in  a  word,  ''  Thou  hast 
destroyed  thyself ;  but  in  me  is  thy  help." 

Let  full  justice  be  done  to  the  position  of 
the  Rationalist :  his  doctrine,  in  the  most 
refined  form,  is  that  of  the  supremacy  of 
reason  and  the  moral  sense.    There  is  force 
and  plausibility  in  the  statement ;  but  let 
one  consideration  be  noted.    Suppose  that 
I  am  driven  to  the  admission  that  reason 
and  the  moral  sense  within  me  are   not 
quenched,  but  perverted  and  obscured ;  and 
suppose  that,  in  Christ,  I  recognize  one  in 
whom,  being  sinless,  reason  and  the  moral 
sense  are  clear  and  perfect,  so  that  his  eye 
sees  moral  truth  with  an  infallible  discern- 
ment ;   suppose  that  my  conviction  of  his 
superiority  in  this  respect  is  deepened  with 
every  day's  contemplation  of  his  character 
and  teaching,  and  that,  the  more  I  assume 
the  temper  of  a  disciple,  the  more  is  my 
moral  sense  quickened  and  clarified  through 
contact  with  his  spirit :    why  shall  I  not 
recognize  him  as  the  authority,  in  this  pro- 
vince, of  morals  and  religion  ?  In  this  act  of 
trust,  do  I  not  establish,  rather  than  sub- 
vert, the  supremacy  of  reason  and   con- 
science ?  Be  it  remembered,  also,  that  this 
relation  to  Christ  is  not  one  that  supplants 
the  exercise  of  my  intelligence  and  moral 
sense ;  but  it  is  one  that  rectifies,  and  at 
the  same  time  constantly  develops,  elevates, 
and  educates,  these  powers  of  the  soul.   We 
call  him  Lord  and  Master ;  and  so  he  is : 
but  he  does  not  call  us  servants,  but  rather 
friends ;  for  all  things  that  are  made  known 


to  him  he  reveals  to  us.  The  relation  of 
dependence  is  ever  turning  into  that  of 
fellowship  and  friendship,  of  sympathy  and 
personal  insight. 

Let  a  man  discern  the  surpassing  excel- 
lence of  Christ,  and  the  germ  of  faith  ii 
within  him.     Remember  that  there  is  an 
order  among  things  to  be  believed.    Ton 
are  conscious  of  sin  and  moral  weaknes; 
you  have  lost  that  filial  relation  to  God 
which  is  the  birthright  of  human  nature; 
but  you  are  sttuck  with  the  perfect  ex- 
cellence of  Christ  as  he  is  described  in  the 
Gospels.    Here  is  a  character  that  more 
than  fills  out  your  highest  conception  of 
nobleness  and  virtue  ;  here  is  One  whose 
filial  communion  with  Gk>d  sin  has  never 
broken.     This  character  of  Christ  is  the 
witness  to  its  own  reality.     It  is  no  product 
of  imagination  :  the  records  that  exhibit  it 
could  never  have  been  framed  by  invention. 
But  how  about  the  supernatural  facts  of 
the  history  ?    They,  too,  are  upheld  by  the 
power  of  this  human,  and  yet  superhuman, 
excellence.     You  feel  that  the  works  of 
Christ  are    no  more   wonderful    than  hl^ 
words  and  his  life,  and  that  he  himself  is 
the  greatest  wonder  of  all.    Who  but  he  can 
be  the  Reconciler  ?    Whose  hand  can  I  take 
but  his  ?   But  he  proposes  to  bring  us  out  of 
our  separation  from  God,  and  rescue  us  from 
the  fate  which  sin  has  brought  upon  human 
nature.     He  is  at  once  the  instrument  and 
the  first  example  of  redemption  ;  for  in  his 
own  person,  having  overcome  sin,  he  over- 
comes death.     He  is  the  power  of  life  to  ali 
who  come  to  him,  infusing  into  them  hu 
own  holiness  and  peace,  re-connecting  them 
with  God,  saving  them  from  death.    It  is  a 
legitimate   progress,    then,  from  the  fii^ 
living  perception  of  the  excellence  of  ChrL< 
to  a  personal  trust  in  him  as  the  Saviour. 
and  to  a  discernment,  also,  of  the  inQ^ 
rationality  of  the  method  of  redemption. 
Difficulties  respecting  this  or  that  ponion 
I  of  the  Bible  may  be  left  to  take  care  of 
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themselves,  provided  they  are  not  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
Christ.  Even  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  inter- 
posed between  the  soul  and  Christ.  He  was 
preached  and  believed  in  before  the  New 
Testament  was  written,  and  to  those  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  Old.  Salva- 
tion is  by  faith  in  him.  Believing  in  him, 
we  stand  on  safe  ground,  from  which  all 
questions,  even  such  as  relate  to  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  may  be  studied.  No  loyal 
disciple  need  fear  the  displeasure  of  his 
Master  on  account  of  intellectual  difficulties 
which  he  is  doing  his  best  to  solve. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Chris- 
tianity is  more  than  theory  or  precept :  it  is 
&«t ;  it  is  a  great  act  of  love  and  sacrifice, — 
an  act  of  God  himseK.  For  this  reason,  it  can 
Mver  be  thought  out  by  an  cL-priori  process, 
or  brought  under  the  category  of  necessary 
truth.  As  sin  can  never  be  explained  in 
the  sense  of  being  reduced  under  the  cate- 


study  is  equally  unmanly  and  futile.     At 
the  same  time,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that,  just  now,  the  tendency  to  speculation 
is  more  rife  among  physical  philosophers 
than  among  metaphysicians ;  and  theories 
of  Nature  are  brought  forward  which  have  a 
very  slender  basis  of  facts  to  rest  upon,  and 
which  evince  a  wide  departure,  from  the 
Baconian  method.    Those  philosophers  must 
not  be  tenderly  sensitive  if  their  theories  are 
subjected  to  a  rigid  criticism  by  theologians, 
who,  to  say  the  least,  are,  equally  with 
them,  trained  to  habits  of  logical  analysis. 
We  must  be  excused  for  not  showing  the 
deference  to  guesses  that  is  properly  paid  to 
established  truth.     Again :    it   is  unjust 
to  charge  the  clergy  and  theologians  with 
a  standing  opposition  to  new  discoveries 
in  physical  science.    It  would  be  strange 
if  the  Christian  Church,  which  has  educated 
the  European  nations,  reduced  their  lan- 
guages to  writing,  founded  their  schools  and 


gory  of  cause  and  effect,  like  a  physical    universities,  saved  the  ark  of  learning  in 
event,  for  the  reason  that  sin  is  a  free  act,    the  midst  of  a  deluge  of  barbarism,  were 


so  it  is  with  redemption.  In  its  very  nature 
it  is  historical ;  hence  philosophy  can  never 
bring  it  into  a  chain  of  necessary  concep- 
tions. Christianity  is  something  which  rea- 
son does  not  evolve  out  of  itself,  but  which 
must  be  received  like  any  other  great  his- 
torical transaction  in  which  free-will  plays 
the  essential  part. 

In  dealing  with  Rationalism,  let  it  be 
observed  that  it  is  vain,  as  well  as  wrong, 
to  attempt  to  check  the  freedom  of  investi- 
gation in  any  province  of  knowledge.  In 
fBgard  to  the  beautiful  sciences  of  Nature, 
the  rapid  progress  of  which  is  a  leading 


to  be  found  uniformly  an  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  scientific  progress.    The  fact  is,  that 
almost  all  new  discoveries  which  subvert 
traditional  opinions  are  looked  upon  at  the 
outset  with  distrust,  and  meet  with  oppo- 
sition.   This  opposition  is  far  from  being 
peculiar  to  theologians,  even  in  the  case  of 
physical  discovery.    Resistance  often  comes 
from  the  men  of  science  themselves.   Galileo, 
the  old  example  of  ecclesiastical  intolerance, 
had  his  contest  to  wage  with  them.    There 
was  the  scientific  professor  at  Padua,  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  look  through  the 
glass,  and  see  the  moons  of  Jupiter.    Why 
is  not  more  eloquence  expended  against  the 
characteristic  of  the  present  age,  this  re-   narrowness  and  bigotry  of  scientific  men 
mark  is  especially  pertinent.    Let  the  in-   themselves  in  respect  to  new  truth  in  their 


vestigation  of  second  causes  in  Nature  be 
carried  as  far  as  possible,  and  let  there  be 
no  hinderance  put  in  its  way.  A  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  students  and  ministers  of  the 
gc^el  with  reference  to  these  branches  of 


own  department  ?  And,  if  so  much  progress 
is  claimed  for  the  physical  branches,  why 
may  not  some  progress  be  permitted  in  the 
understanding  of  the  Bible  from  age  to  age  ? 
Once  more  it  must  be  said,  that  the  natural 
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and  physical  sciences,  beautiful  and  useful 
as  they  are,  often  claim,  just  at  present,  a 
higher  relative  place  on  the  scale  of  studies 
than  justly  belongs  to  them.     The  study  of 
matter,   even  the  study  of  living  beings 
below  man,  and  of  his  material  organism, 
must  ever  stand  in  respect  to  dignity,  as  an 
instrument}  of  culture,  second  to  the  studies 
that  relate  to  the  mind.      "  The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man."    Man,  and  the 
products  of  his  activity, — language,  history, 
literature,  art, — are  the  grand,  fTuctif3ring 
studies.    The  opposite  view  must  be  with- 
stood, because  it  can  only  prevail  in  alliance 
with  materialistic  tendencies  and  influences. 
The  study  of  material  Nature  is  lauded  as 
being  an  observation  of  the  thoughts  of  God, 
and  an  examination  of  his  works,  instead 
of  the  works  of  man.      But  the  human 
mind  is  the  great  work  of  God,  being  his 
image.      More  is  to  bo  learned  &om  the 
mind  of  Shakspeare,  concerning   God   its 
Creator,  than  can  be  gathered  from  the 
astronomic  system, — infinitely  more.     We 
would  not  disparage  physical  studies;   let 
them  be  encouraged,  fostered,  cultivated, 
to  the  utmost :  but  there  are  loftier,  more 
inspiring,  more  edifying  branches  of  study 
than   these.      The    natural    and   physical 
sciences  do  their  best  work  in  the  way  of 
mental  culture  when  they  are  pursued  by 
men  who  bring  to  the  study  of  Nature  an 
ideal  element  that  flows  into  the  mind  from 
other  fountains.      Humboldt,  though  not 
belonging  to  the  first  order  of  genius,  and 
not  to  be  compared  with  men  like  Kepler, 
Newton,  and  Leibnitz,  is,  nevertheless,  an 
example    of    the    warming   and    widening 
influence  of  literary  studies  upon  a  devotee 
of  science.    He  caught  something  from  the 
genius  of  his  brother,  who  was  probably  the 
abler  man  of  the  two. 

But  Rationalism  must  be  met  in  the  field 
of  argument.  To  this  end,  apart  from  the 
intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  these  studies, 
the  physical  sciences  must  be  so  far  pursued 


by  the  student  of  the  gospel  as  to  qualify 
him  to  judge  of  the  theories  and  deductions 
that  bear  closely  on  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  The  two  classes  of  scholars  need 
to  know  more  of  one  another,  and  of  the 
wide  fields  of  research  in  which,  respectively, 
each  of  them  is  most  at  home.  Then  tk 
naturalist  will  not  ignore  the  vast  range  of 
facts  and  data  that  do  not  lie  within  his  own 
circle  and  a  like  benefit  will  accrue  to  the 
theologian. 

The  theologian   must    not  set  his  face 
against  new  truth  in  his  own  branch.    Reve- 
lation is  complete,  but  not  our  understand- 
ing of  it.     Let  us  not  mistake  the  outpost 
for  the  citadel.     Let  us  not  imagine  that 
the  Christian  faith  is  imperilled  by  every 
proposed  modification  of  received  opinions. 
The  effect  of  historical,  philological,  and 
scientific  study,  is  to  bring  out  in  bolder 
relief  the  human  element  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.   It  is  more  and  more  felt  that  "  we 
have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels."    If 
the  result  is,  that  traditional  formulas  arc 
somewhat  altered,  and  new  statements  most 
bo  framed  in  their  place,  let  it  not  be  sap- 
posed  that    all,   or    that    anything,  truly 
valuable,  is  lost.     Be  it  ever  remembered 
that  "  the  letter  killeth  ;  the  spirit  give Ji 
life."     Much  may  be  conceded,  respecting 
the  Bible,  that  was  once  denied  ;  and  y%i  it 
is  left  an  infallible  and  sufficient  rule  of 
faith.     There  is  a  power  in  the  Bible  to 
quicken  the  soul ;  to  meet  our  deepest  neces- 
sities ;  to  satisfy  us  when  all  other  sources 
of  wisdom  and  comfort  fail ;  "  to  find  us," 
as  Coleridge  has  aptly  expressed  it :  and  this 
power^  made  manifest  in  all  ages,  and  among 
all  conditions  of  men,  is  the  evidence  of  its 
divine  origin,  and  a  pledge,  that,  whatever 
peculiarities  indicative  of  its  human  origin 
likewise  may  come  to  light,  it  will  never  lose 
its  hold  upon  mankind.  A  good  way  to  make 
infidels  of  sharp-sighted  and  thoughtful  men 
is  to  identify  the  truth  of  the  goq>el  with  un- 
tenable formulas  respecting  the  Scriptures ; 
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to  make,  for  example,  Christianity  stand  or 
fall  with  the  exactness  of  a  genealogical 
table.  Richard  Baxter  felt  this,  even  in  his 
day.  Never  was  there  a  louder  call  for  the 
utmost  candour  and  fairness  in  dealing  with 
the  difficulties  and  objections  of  inquiring 
minds,  whose  perplexities  find  little  relief  in 
iQuch  of  the  current  and  traditional  teaching. 
Where  there  is  no  settled  hostility  to  the 
Christian  faith,  an  irenical,  conciliatory  spirit 
on  the  side  of  its  defenders  is  eminently 
called  for.  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  to 
tliat  which  is  good,"  is  the  motto  for  the 
times.  It  was  a  Church  father — Tertullian, 
I  believe— who  said  that  it  was  tradition  that 
Dailed  Christ  to  the  cross. 

Jfevertheless,  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing 
remarks  will  prevent  surprise  at  the  obser- 
vation, that  the  most  effective  antidote  to 
the  influence  of  Rationalism  is  found   in 
direct  appeals  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
nature.  There  is  a  testimony  within,  if  it  can 
onij  be  called  forth.     Sometimes  the  inward 
^tness  is  awakened  by  the  experiences  of 
life.    Robert  Hall  said  that  he  buried  his 
materialism  in  the  grave  of  his  father.     But 
toother  providential  agent  for  effecting  this 
^^t  is  the  prophet's  voice.     Men  are  raised 
Qp  in  sceptical  times  when  the  higher  spiritual 
^ture  of  men  seems  dormant,  and  when  the 
understanding  has  taken  the  throne  of  reason, 
—men  whose  ofiice  it  is  to  appeal  with  a 
direct  and  vivifjring  power  to  the  intuitive 
function  of  the  spirit.    Among  the  heathen, 
this  work  was  done  by  Socrates,  in  opposition 
to  the  Sophists.     He  taught  men  to  find 
within  themselves,  in  their  own  moral  intui- 
tions, a  certainty  which  nothing  could  shake. 
In  modem  times,  in  Germany,  when  a  barren 
Bationalism   had   paralyzed  faith,   it   was 
Schleiermacher  who  recalled  men  to  religion. 
The  high  privilege  was  given  him  to  awaken 
tus  contemporaries  to  a  sense  of  the  inde- 
structible character  and  sacred  authority  of 
religion.     His  errors,  whatever  they  may 


have  been,  should  never  prevent  us  from 
recognizing  the  greatness  of  the  service 
which  he  rendered.  There  is  no  truly 
earnest  preacher,  who  speaks  from  a  living 
experience,  who  is  not  carrying  forward  an 
effective  war  against  Rationalism.  Robertson 
of  Brighton,  referring  to  the  cry  of  John  the 
Baptist  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
"  Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come?"  raises  the  question,  how 
such  words  could  be  addressed  with  any 
hope  to  Sadducees,  who  did  not  believe  in 
a  wrath  to  come,  or  in  any  life  hereafter. 
But,  says  the  preacher,  when  they  heard  the 
prophet  say,  '*  Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come  ?"  they  knew  that 
there  was  a  wrath  to  come.  There  are  re- 
sponsive chords  in  the  soul,  which  the  truth, 
when  simply  asserted  with  the  earnestness 
o^  a  living  conviction,  sets  in  vibration. 
Arguments  are  sometimes  necessary  and 
useful ;  but  they  may  be  superfluous,  and 
even  harmful.  A  striking  statement  that 
brings  truth  in  direct  contact  with  the 
spirit,  a  declaration  that  comes  from  insight 
and  experience,  may  do  what  reasoning  fails 
to  accomplish.  A  single  utterance,  which  I 
call,  for  the  want  of  an  equally  expressive 
term,  prophetical,  will  sometimes  dissipate 
doubt  in  a  moment,  and  develop  a  conviction 
which  intellectual  inquiry  alone  might  never 
awaken. 

In  Germany,  it  was  an  orthodox  Ration- 
alism that  paved  the  way  for  the  heterodox. 
Theologians  took  their  propositions  from  the 
creed,  or  reasoned  them  out  by  processes  of 
logic,  but  forgot  to  set  them  in  a  living  re- 
lation to  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the 
soul ;  or  they  dwelt  on  the  ethical  side  of 
the  gospel,  to  the  neglect  of  the  properly 
religious  elements,  in  which  the  originality 
and  power  of  Christianity  chiefly  reside. 
Let  not  the  lesson  be  lost  upon  us,  who  are 
going  through  an  experience  not  unlike  that 
through  which  Germany  has,  in  a  sense,  al- 
ready passed. 
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There  is  one  final  test  to  which  irreligious 
as  well  as  religious  systems  are  subject;  and 
that  is,  their  influence  on  society.  The 
Christian  religion  is  the  life-blood  of  the 
social  body.  That  gone,  decay  and  moral 
death  inevitably  follow.  Jesus  called  his 
followers  "  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  "  the 
light  of  the  world."  They  were  the  light 
of  the  world  because  he  is  the  Light  of  the 
world,  and  their  Ught  is  kindled  from  him. 
Let  Materialism  prevail,  and,  as  surely  as 
effects  follow  causes,  the  appetites  of  sense 
and  earthly  passions  will  gain  an  undisputed 
ascendency,  and  overturn  at  last  the  social 
fabric.  Let  a  less  gross  form  of  Rationalism 
supplant  faith  in  the  verities  of  the  gospel, 
and  a  like  appalling  result  will  ultimately, 
though  it  may  be  with  closer  pace,  ensue. 
History  unites  with  reason  in  teaching,  that, 
when  the  restraints  and  incentives  that  flow 
from  religion  are  lost,  there  is  no  power 
adequate  to  control  the  selfish  propensities 
that  demand  indulgence.  If  men  are  made 
to  believe  that  they  are  merely  animals, 
they  will,  in  the  end,  behave  like  the  brutes. 


If  they  are  persuaded  that  they  are  desti- 
tute of  a  free  and  responsible  nature,  they 
will  act  without  a  conscience.      If  they 
reject  the  truth  of  a  righteous  moral  goTem- 
ment,  they  will  sin  without  fear.    If  tie 
religion  of  Christ  is  treated  as  a  hnrnan 
invention,  the  regenerating  power  that  lies 
in  the  gospel  is  wanting.    By  this  last  stern 
test,  every  irreligious  and  anti- Christian 
system   which  is  not   otherwise  overcome 
must  be  tried.    Supernatural   Christianity 
has  been  tried  as  a  reformatory  agent  in 
millions  of  individuals,  and  in  society  at 
large.    We  know  what  the  gospel  can  ia 
when  it  is  cordially  received.     We  are  noi 
ignorant  of  what  may  be  expected  if  Atheism, 
or  Pantheism,  or  a  Christleas  Deism,  should 
prevail.    The  fate  of  the  civilized  heathen 
nations  of  antiquity  is  instructive :  so  is 
the  history  of  modern  nations  which  have 
given  themselves  up  to  infidelity.    Apart 
from  argument,  there  remains,  then,  the 
great  test  of  experience,  "By  their  fruit< 
ye  shall  known  them." 
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By  Samuel  L.  Caldwell,  D.D.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


ALF-WAY   between    Rome   and 
Naples  there  rises  above  the  town 
of  San  Germane  a  mountain  crag 
OTedooking  the  valley  of  the  Liris — 

Th6  river  tftcUam  of  elamric  BOiig,* 

crovned  with  the  white  walls  and  gleaming 
windows  of  a  building,  which,  at  first  sight, 
the  traveller  might  mistake  for  a  palace  or  a 
castle.  It  is  Monte  Cassino,  the  cradle  of 
western  monasticism,  the  capital  of  the  Bene- 
dictines for  over  thirteen  hundred  years ; 
the  most  ancient  and  most  illustrious  monas- 
tery in  Christendom.f  At  its  base  are  the 
niins  of  a  city  going  back  to  the  dim  times 
of  the  Volsci,  with  an  amphitheatre  of  the 
days  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  villa  of  Varro, 
who  in  learning  and  piety  was  a  Pagan  Bene- 
dictine of  the  best  type.  From  its  top  opens 
a  prospect  of  Italian  beauty,  with  the  river 
creeping  across  the  hazy  plain,  the  valleys 
scarped  in  soft  lines  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  hills,  with  the  snow-covered  Apen- 
nines shining  in  the  remoter  horizon.  Not 
^  are  Arpino,  where  Marius  and  Cicero 
were  born,  and  Aquino,  the  birth-place  of 
Juvenal  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Here,  remote 
from  cities  and  travelled  resorts,  on  its  iso- 
late hill,  is  the  home  of  a  society  whose 
Mitiquity,  whose  history,  whose  members, 
whose  wealth,  learning  and  literary  treasures, 
^d  whose  numerous  progeny  give  it  a  sin- 

*  "  Rnra  quae  Luis  qnietA 
Mordet  uqvA  taoitiizniiB  amnia." — 

Horace,  Ode  /.,  31. 
^  Ut  MonattireM  BinkUeUna  tTItaUe;   Sonvenin 
d'na  Toyage  HtUraixe  an  dela  dea  Alpea ;  par  Alphonae 
^Mer.    Oavrage  oouroim^  par  rAeadamie  Fzan- 
<^.   Devxi^me  ^tion. 
2  K 


gular  eminence.  Its  church  surpasses  every 
other  in  Italy,  even  St.  Peter's  itself,  in  ele- 
gant and  costly  decoration.  Its  library  was 
the  ark  in  which  some  of  the  richest  treasures 
of  ancient  literature  survived  the  dark  ages. 
Its  archives,  with  eight  hundred  original 
documents,  furnish  abundant  material  for 
ecclesiastical  diplomatics  and  archseology. 
And  it  was  here,  nearly  five  hundred  years 
after  Christianity  had  come  into  Italy,  and 
tiro  centuries  after  it  had  been  legalized  by 
Constantine,  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
Honorius  had  decreed  the  extinction  of 
Paganism,  and  the  destruction  of  its  temples, 
and  after  Theodoric  the  Qoth  had  interdicted 
its  exercise  in  Italy  under  penalty  of  death, 
it  was  here,  on  this  little  mountain  in  Cam- 
pania, that  the  ancient  religion  found  its  last 
refuge,  as  if  the  better  to  survey  the  vast 
domain  which  the  new  faith  had  taken  from 
it,  and  to  breathe  its  expiring  sigh  over  the 
loss.  While  everywhere  else  in  Italy  the 
old  idolatry  had  disappear^,  here,  on  this 
lofty  height,  so  near  the  metropolis  of  Chris- 
tendom, early  in  the  sixth  century,  there  was 
an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo  still  undestroyed, 
and  a  grove  where  the  peasantry  still  made 
sacrifices  to  gods  and  demons. 

It  was  to  this  spot,  it  was  perhaps  in  order 
to  attack  and  vanquish  this  abomination^ 
that  Benedict  fled  from  the  retreat  he  had 
tried  to  find  in  the  gorges  of  Subiaco.  There, 
among  the  wild  and  picturesque  Sabine  Hills, 
ascending  the  course  of  the  Ani  as  it  hollows 
its  path  from  M  to  fiedl  among  the  rocks,  he 
had  thirty-five  years  before  taken  refuge  as 
he  made  his  escape  firom  the  world  whose 
attractions  he  dreaded.    The  son  of  a  noble 
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house  of  the  town  of  Nursia,  bom  in  the 
year  480,  and  spending  his  boyhood  in  study 
at  Borne,  he  had  taken  early  disgust  at  the 
profligate  manners  of  his  companions,  and 
before  he  was  fifteen,  if  we  may  credit  his 
biographer,  Gregory  the  Great,  he  had  re- 
solved to  renounce  all  prizes  of  the  world, 
and  try  the  discipline  of  solitude  and  penance. 
For  three  years  he  buried  himself  in  a  caye 
among  the  cliffs  of  Subiaco,  indebted  for  his 
hair-cloth  shirt  and  dress  of  skins,  and  scanty 
&re,  to  a  monk  firom  a  convent  near  by,  who 
alone  knew  his  place  of  concealment ;  and 
there  he  led  the  outward  life  of  a  wild  beast, 
and,  as  he  conceived,  the  inward  life  of  an 
angel.     He  suffered  inward  torments  and 
outward  vexations.    The  legend  goes  that  he 
conquered  his  unchaste  thoughts  by  rolling 
his  naked  body  in  a  bush  of  thorns  till  the 
blood  came.    The  monks  of  Vicovaro  im- 
portuned him  to  take  the  rule  of  their 
house,  and  then,  weary  of  his  austerity, 
tried  to  poison  him  in  the  wine  of  the 
Eucharist.      He  returned   to   his   cavern, 
where  he  could  find  better  company  in  him- 
self.   Habitavii  secum,  says  Gregory.    But 
the  fame  of  his  sanctity  had  drawn  a  multi- 
tude of  monks  around  Subiaco,  who  are  soon 
gathered  into  a  community,  and  Benedict  is 
their  superior.    It  had  also  exposed  him  to 
trials,  and  brought  him  enemies,  the  usual 
penalty  of  any  kind  of  excellence.    His  good 
name,  and  even  his  life  is  assailed ;  lewd 
women  are  introduced  into  his  monasteries  ; 
his  efforts  to  maintain  strict  discipline  are 
thwarted ;  and  he  resolves  to  abandon  the 
spot  sacred  to  him  by  so  many  years  of  con- 
flict.   He  is  nearly  fifty  years  old ;  but  he 
perhaps  cherishes  in  his  soul  the  hope  of 
better  success  in  a  new  experiment.    He 
carries  in  his  bosom,  it  may  be,  the  germs 
of  the  reform  he  is  to  start,  of  that  institute 
he  is  to  establish,  and  moves  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  great  purpose  and  a  great 
destiny,  towards  a  new  retreat  among  the 
hills  of  Campania.    It  is  not  unlikely  that 


report  had  come  to  him  of  the  lingering 
Paganism  of  the  place,  and  that  he  went  as 
a  missionary  to  drive  idolatry  firom  a  haimt 
where  the  negligence  of  the  church,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  had  allowed  it  to 
remain  so  long.*  M.  Dantier  adds  the  some- 
what practical  reason,  that  the  land  belonged 
to  Tertullus,  the  rich  fiither  of  Pkcidos, 
one  of  his  young  companions,  and  that  the 
donation  of  it  gave  Benedict  undisputed 
possession  of  a  spot  for  his  little  colony  and 
his  new  experiment.^  Dante,  in  one  of  the 
fine  passages  of  the  Paradise,  hears  Benedict 
tell  the  story  of  his  success  : 

That  momitaiii,  on  whose  slope  Gaadno  rtandi, 
Wm  frequented  of  old,  upon  its  siiininit^ 
By  a  deluded  folk,  and  fll-dlq>OBed ; 

And  I  am  he  who  fiist  up-thitfaer  bore 

The  name  of  him  who  brought  upon  the  esttfa 
The  truth  that  so  much  suUimateth  us. 

And  such  abundant  grace  upon  me  shone. 

That  all  the  neighbouring  towns  I  drew  away 
From  the  impious  worship  that   seduced  tite 
world.^ 

Benedict  came  into  the  world  in  the  dark 
and  troubled  times  when  the  Barbarians  w€i« 
invading  Italy.  His  life  nearly  synchronizes 
with  the  period  of  the  Gk>thic  rule.  The 
Roman  empire,  after  five  hundred  yeais  of 
glory  and  shame,  expired  just  before  Benedict 
was  born,  when  Odoacer  stripped  Augustulos 
of  the  purple,  and  sent  him  into  exile.  The 
B^man  literature  came  to  a  brighter  close  in 
Boethius,  who,  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of 
Pavia,  was  writing  his  immortal  GonsolatioD 
of  Philosophy,  five  years  before  Benedict 
forsook  the  heights  of  Subiaco.  While  he 
was  laying  the  foundations  of  the  order 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  scholarship 
of  Christendom,  Justinian  was  silencing  the 
voice  of  philosophy  in  the  schools  of  Athens; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  the  Crode  of  Justinian, 
more  potent  and  enduring  even  than  ^ 
Rule  of  Benedict,  was  published  in  the  veiy 

*  Beugnot^  Destruetfon  du  Fli^aaisme,  IL  2S7. 

t  Dantier,  L  154. 

t  PanMliso,  C^to  ZXII ;  Longfellow^  568L 
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year,  529,  in  which  Monte  Cassino  was 
founded.  It  was  amidst  the  invasions  of 
this  barbaric  life,  which  was  pouring  its 
fresh  blood  into  the  veins  of  a  decaying 
world,  it  was  amidst  the  terrors  and  despairs 
of  that  age  of  dissolution,  that  monasticism 
came  into  the  West,  and  was  organized  for 
its  great  service.  The  Count  de  Montalem- 
bert  couples  the  two  together  : 

In  order  [he  Bays]  that  the  chuxeh  ehotdd  saye 
Kciety,  a  new  element  was  neoeeeaiy  in  the  world, 
and  a  new  force  in  the  chnrch.  Two  invasions  were 
r«{Qind— that  of  tiie  Barbarians  from  the  North,  and 
that  «f  the  monks  from  the  South.  The  Boman 
^as!pi%  without  the  Barbarians,  was  an  abyn  of 
lerritode  and  corruption.  The  Barbarians,  without 
the  monkB,  were  chaos.  The  Barbarians  and  the 
monh  united,  recreated  a  world  which  was  to  be 
called  ChxiBtendom.* 

There  were  monks  and  monasteries  in  the 
West  long  before  Benedict.  They  were  in 
the  East  before  they  were  in  the  West. 
Monasticism  is  a  child  of  the  Orient.  It 
does  not  belong  to  Christianity  alone.  It  is 
in  hunum  nature.  It  is  Pagan  as  well  as 
Christian.  Eight  hundred  years  before  St. 
Anthony,  Buddha  turned  ascetic  and  her- 
Qiit,  and  established  a  monasticism  more  an- 
cient and  more  enduring  than  the  Christian. 
The  Indian  Togi  and  the  Mussulman  Fakir 
are  spiritual  relations  of  the  Coptic  hermit 
and  Symeon  Stylites.  It  is  bom  of  weariness 
and  disgust  of  the  world ;  of  remorse  or  of 
QU8fortune ;  of  the  conflict  with  moral  evil 
^hich  it  is  vainly  thought  can  be  easier 
^^aged  in  solitude  ;  of  the  inclination  for  a 
Ufe  of  seclusion,  of  contemplation,  of  free- 
dom from  social  bonds  or  temptations ;  of 
the  asceticism  so  natural  to  the  human  heart, 
which  thinks  to  find  virtue  and  perfection, 
and  to  earn  heaven  at  last,  by  personal 
ansterities,  by  chastising  the  body,  and 
isolating  the  soul.  It  began  in  the  simple 
asceticism  which  at  first  without  separating 
from  society  condemned  itself  to  silence,  to 
fasting,  to  celibacy.    Soon  the  ascetae  re- 

•  Monks  of  the  West^  VoL  I,  276,  288. 


tired  into  the  woods  and  the  deserts, 
becoming  anchorites  in  lonely  cells  and 
hermitages.  In  time,  from  whatever  cause, 
perhaps  from  very  weariness  of  solitude, 
they  drew  together,  building  their  huts  in 
neighbourhood,  with  some  sort  of  community ; 
and  at  last  coming  under  one  roof,  forming 
closer  association,  and  becoming  cenobites,  as 
the  name  indicates,  having  a  common  life, 
and  finally  a  common  rule  and  an  established 
order.  Hiis  ascetic  tendency,  beginning  in 
solitude  and  ending  in  a  separated  society, 
of  course  was  fostered  by  circumstances ;  as 
in  Egypt  by  the  climate  and  geography,  by 
the  indolence,  the  gloomy  fancies  they  en- 
gender, and  the  facilities  for  life  out  of 
doors ;  by  the  persecutions  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  corruptions  on  the  other  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ;  the  noblest  spirits  some- 
times in  their  despairs  flying  out  of  a  world 
falling  to  pieces  into  refriges  of  peace  and 
prayer,  and  when  the  privilege  of  martyr- 
dom  was  passed,  seeking  its  crown  in  the 
desert  and  the  cave,  in  self-torture  and 
spiritual  suicide.  It  was  not  Christianity 
any  more  than  the  condition  of  society 
itself  which  drove  men  out  of  it.  There 
was  no  energy,  and  no  field  for  it.  With 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  the  devastations 
of  the  Barbarians,  with  oppressive  taxes  and 
idleness  and  public  wretchedness,  and  the 
disturbance  of  life,  men  had  nothing  to  do 
but  turn  monks.  In  the  storm  and  general 
shipwreck,  they  were  glad  of  a  harbour  where 
they  could  abandon  all  hope  of  this  world 
for  the  sake  of  a  future ;  where  at  least  the 
idle  could  live,  where  even  common  spirits 
could  win  the  honour  of  sanctity,  and  where 
poverty  would  be  without  want,  and  wear 
even  a  badge  of  sacredness  and  honour. 
They  emigrated  from  a  world  vexed  by 
noises  and  strifes,  and  which  offered  them 
nothing,  into  some  land  of  seclusion  and 
silence,  where  they  could  be  quiet  and  alone, 
and  let  the  world  go  as  and  where  it  would. 
Times  came  when  the  monk  turned  into  an 
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ambitious  priest,  or  a  zealous  missionary, 
when  the  monastery  mixed  itself  with  the 
movements  of  the  world  outside.  But  origi-. 
nally  the  monk  was  a  layman,  willing  to 
forego  the  excitements  and  gains  of  life  for 
the  sake  of  escaping  its  distractions  or 
corruptions;  desiring  to  dismiss  all  hopes  or 
fears  of  anything  here  below,  that  in  quiet 
he  might  wait  for  what  is  to  come  hereafter. 
Monachism  was  a  reaction  from  secular  life, 
which,  always  burdensome  to  some  spirits, 
was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  so  full 
of  desolations  and  miseries  that  there  seemed 
no  remedy  but  in  flight  from  a  world  ruined 
beyond  salvation. 

It  was  then  that  Christian  monachism 
came  into  the  West  out  of  Egypt,  its  native 
country.  There,  as  early  as  the  Decian 
persecution,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, Paul  of  Thebes  had  begun  the  life  of 
an  eremite,  and  there  under  the  inspiration 
of  St.  iVnthony's  example,  before  a  century 
had  passed,  the  deserts  from  Nitria  to  the 
Thebaid  were  populous  with  anchorites  and 
cenobites,  as  populous,  it  has  been  said, 
as  the  cities  themselves.* 

*'Go/*  sayB  the  golden-moathed  doctor  of  Con- 
stantinople, "to  the  Thebaid;  yon  shaU find  there  a 
solitude  still  more  beautiful  than  Paradise,  a  thousand 
choirs  of  angels  under  the  human  form,  nations  of 
martyrs,  armies  of  virgins,  the  diabolical tyrantchained, 
and  Christ  triumphant  and  glorified^'f 

Athanasius  had  known  the  solitaries  of 
the  Eg3rptian  deserts,  had  been  the  friend, 
as  he  became  also  the  biographer,  of  Antony; 
and  it  was  Athanasius  who  was  to  be  the 
misssionary  of  monasticism  to  the  West. 
Twenty  years,  five  times  ^during  his  epis- 
copate, he  was  in  exile.  Twice  he  had  taken 
refrige  and  found  enthusiastic  welcome  in 
the  Thebaid,  and  three  times  he  had  been  a 
fugitive  in  the  West.    In  340  he  came  to 

*  Gibbon  quotes  Rufinua  (c  7,  Ftto  Patrum^  p.  461). 
«  Quanti  populi  habentur  in  urbibus  tanta  pena  (piene) 
hAbentar  In  dssertis  multitndines  monabhorom.*'  Bee. 
and  Fall,  c.  zaaviL 

t  Ghxysottom  on  Matt,  Horn.  Vm 


Rome,  bringing  monks  with  him,  and  the 

report  of  a  new  form  of  religious  life.    His 

story  took  efiect.    Monasticism   began  to 

spread,  and  found  apostles  and  defenders. 

Not  only  Basil  and  Gregory  and  Chrysostom 

in  the  East,  but  Ambrose  at  Milan,  and 

Augustine  in  North  Africa,  and  Martin  of 

Tours,  himself  a  monk  before  he  became 

bishop,  and  Jerome,  spending  his  last  years 

in  a  monastery  at  Bethlehem,  gave  it  sanction 

and  impulse.    In  Kome  it  touched  some 

enthusiastic  spirits.    But  it  was  opposed  to 

the  habits  and  the  passions  of  Roman  society, 

not  yet  emancipated  from  Paganism,  and 

often  provoked  contempt  and  indignation. 

The  patricians  preserved  the  easy  manners  of 

Paganism  after  they  relinquished  its  doctrines, 

and  the  populace  kept  their  prejudices,  and 

to.  both  the  monks  were  detestable.    Jerome 

relates  that  at  the  frineral  of  Blesilla,  a  nun 

whose  days  were  thought  to  be  shortened  by 

excessive  fasting,  the  people  threatened  to 

throw  the  monks  into  the  river.*    ''  In  tlie 

cities  of  Africa,"  says  Salvian,  ''and  morc 

especially  in  Carthage,  no  sooner  did  &  man 

in  a  cloak  make  his  appearance,  pale,  and 

with  his  head  shaved,  than  the  miserable 

infidel  populace  assailed  him  with  cnises 

and  abuse."    It  took  a  different  stamp  from 

the  more  practical  genius  of  the  West.? 

There  were  fools  and  follies  enough,  but  no: 

so  many  as  infested  the  monasteries  of  E^i't 

and  Syria.    No  saint  of  the  pillar  was  know? 

in  the  Latin  Church.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 

century  these  spiritual  retreats  had  sprung  ap 

everywhere,  in  the  glens  of  the  Apennines, 

in  the  heights  of  the  Jura,  in  the  lonelf 

islands  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  in 

remote  wilds  of  Ireland  and  Wales.    Th 

were  monks  and  monasteries,  but  no 

ganization,  no  uniform  discipline — ^m  a 

no  monastic  order.    At  first,  and  for 

*  Gieseler,  Ecc  Hist,  I,  409. 

tGiikot,  ffist  of  CiT.,  n,  65.  BGIiiisB, 
ChristUnity,  n,  74  ;  denied  by  J.  IL  Newmu, 
toru^  Sketches,  IH,  377. 
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centuries,  the  monks  were  simply  laymen, 
and  the  monasteries  were  lay  associations, 
under  no  ecclesiastical  engagements.  They 
made  their  own  laws.  Their  spirit  was  one 
of  liberty  and  religions  exaltation.  Some  of 
them  wandered  at  will,  religions  yagrants 
and  vagabonds.  The  West  did  not  follow 
the  extravagancies  of  monasticism  in  the 
East,  neither  did  it  altogether  avoid  them. 
The  door  of  the  cloister  in  the  East  or  West 
was  not  shnt  agamst  folly,  pride,  hypocrisy, 
even  avarice  and  luxury.  Such  men  as 
Augustine  and  Jerome,  ardent  advocates 
and  propagators  of  monachism,  found  occa- 
sion to  denounce  its  excesses. 

With  the  world  outside  of  the  monastery 
full  of  confusion,  amidst  the  dissolving  of 
the  empire,  and  the  fearful  agitations  of 
society,  should  there  not  be  confusion 
Drithin  ?  The  storms  of  the  time  cast  into 
the  monasteries  all  kinds  of  spirits,  and 
especially  such  as  were  distracted,  wretched, 
excited.  They  were  asylums  for  the  wounded 
rather  than  the  well,  for  the  eccentric  rather 
than  the  sane.  They  were  societies  contain- 
ing the  prolific  germs  of  good  and  evil,  and 
with  an  undreamed  future  before  them,  but 
needing  order  and  organization.  If  they 
were  to  be  saved  from  degeneracy  and  ruin, 
if  they  were  to  withstand  the  storm  and 
preserve  civilization,  they  must  gain  a  com- 
pact and  firm  order.  They  were  not  a 
clergy,  subject  to  episcopal  authority.  Their 
law,  their  discipline,  their  organization,  must 
come  out  of  themselves.  The  reformer,  the 
organizer,  the  legislator  of  monasticism,  must 
be  a  monk,  and  that  monk  was  Benedict. 

He  had  fourteen  years  of  life  remaining, 
in  which  he  laid  the  foundations  of  Monte 
Cassino  which  have  endured  so  long.  He 
purified  the  spot  of  its  Paganism,  became  an 
apostle  and  missionary  of  religion  to  the 
populations  around,  and  spread  cultivation 
over  the  barren  hillsides,  built  the  Abbey 
which  three  times  destroyed  and  rebuilt  has 
held  its  place  for  thirteen  hundred  years ; 


and  above  all,  founded  that  moral  edifice, 
that  code  of  monastic  rules,  under  whose 
shelter  the  monks  of  western  Europe  lived 
and  died  through  so  many  generations.  His 
sister,  Scholastica,  bom  on  the  same  day 
with  himself,  had  followed  him  to  find  a 
retreat  near  his  own,  where  they  met  once  a 
year,  and  dying  within  forty  days  of  each 
other,  in  the  year  543,  they  were  buried 
side  by  side  in  a  tomb  which  is  still  shown 
under  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  Monte 
Gassmo.  It  belonged  to  the  habit  of  the 
time,  and  above  all  of  the  monkish  litera- 
ture, to  surround  its  saints  and  heroes  with 
an  atmosphere  of  marvel  There  are  legends 
enough  about  St.  Benedict,  which  need  not 
be  repeated,  which  need  not  be  believed, 
such  as  invested  with  wonder  every  man 
who  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  his  age. 
We  may  not  believe  them,  our  critical 
philosophy  may  pronounce  them  incredible 
and  impossible.  But  they  were  believed. 
Gregory  the  Great,  writing  his  biography 
fifty  years  later,  related  them  for  facts. 
Where  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire.  Such 
legends  are  the  poetry  of  history.  But  they 
spring  out  of  real  virtue  and  sanctity  and 
heavenly  conmiunion,  out  of  the  fsdth,  the 
reverence,  the  admiration  at  any  rate,  which 
believe  the  saint  to  be  honoured  of  heaven, 
and  crown  his  head  with  the  aureole  which 
is  just  as  beautiful  and  golden  for  being 
imaginary  and  unsubstantial.  It  is  not  in 
the  legendary  story  of  Benedict,  even  with 
the  gilding  of  fable  washed  off,  so  much  as 
in  the  rule  he  established,  that  his  real 
spirit  and  inner  life  is  disclosed.  If  his 
life  had  consisted  only  of  the  wonders  told 
of  him,  his  name  would  have  perished  long 
ago. 

Hitherto  the  monks  had  been  guided  by 
rules  like  that  of  St.  Basil,  imported  from 
the  East,  by  vague  traditions,  and  by  such 
records  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Desert.  A  fixed  form 
and  a  fixed  rule  were  now  to  be  given  to 
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the  monastic  life.  The  code  which  Benedict 
wrote  for  his  own  houae  became  the  accepted 
law  of  the  monks  of  the  West  for  cen- 
turies. It  is  divided  into  seventy-three 
chapters.  It  turns  the  cloister  into  a 
voluntary  prison,  and  a  prison  for  life.  For 
it  established  the  permanence  of  the  monastic 
order  by  the  vow  of  stability  which  it  re- 
quired. This  was  the  great  innovation  which 
changed  and  fixed  the  monastic  life  into  an 
institution.  Before,  whatever  moral  obliga- 
tion held  the  monk  to  his  monastery,  there 
was  no  formal  engagement.  The  society 
lacked  the  cohesion  which  it  took  from  the 
solenm  and  perpetual  vow  now  required. 
A  novitiate,  indeed,  was  allowed.  The  per- 
petuity of  vows  required  it  in  any  wise 
legislation.  Where  there  is  no  retreat  there 
ought  to  be  the  chance  of  previous  delibera- 
tion. The  applicant  was  left  outside  for 
some  days  to  test  his  perseverance.  He 
was  then  put  under  instruction  in  regard  to 
the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  his  new 
vocation.  If  after  two  months  he  persevered, 
the  entire  Rule  was  read  to  him,  with  the 
closing  words :  "This  is  the  law  under  which 
you  wish  to  enhst ;  if  you  can  keep  it,  enter; 
if  you  cannot,  depart  freely."  This  was  to 
be  repeated  three  times  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  He  is  then  informed  that  he  is 
abouc  to  lose  all  power  of  disposing  of  him- 
self, or  of  laying  aside  the  Rule  which  he 
now  accepts  after  sufficient  deliberation  and 
trial.    Then,  says  the  Rule : 

Let  him  who  is  to  be  received  promiBe  in  the 
ontory,  before  God  and  his  saints,  the  perpetuity  of 
his  stay,  the  reformation  of  his  manners,  and  obe- 
dience. Let  a  deed  be  made  of  his  promise,  in  the 
name  of  the  saints  whose  relics  are  deposited  there, 
and  in  presence  of  the  abbot.  Let  him  write  this 
deed  with  his  own  hand,  or  if  he  cannot  write,  let 
another,  at  his  request,  write  it  for  him,  and  let  the 
noTice  put  a  cross  to  it,  and  with  his  own  hand  deposit 
the  deed  upon  the  altar.* 

The  monk  was  to  leave  everything  behind, 
abjuring  femily,  society,  country,  property ; 

^  Beg.  S.  Bened.,  c.  58. 


renouncing  his  own  will  in  ihe  pledge  of 
absolute  obedience,  extending,  in  the  strong 
language  of  the  Rule,  even  to  things  which 
are  impossible.  With  the  abdication  of  will, 
of  personality  itself,  there  went,  of  course, 
the  renunciation  of  all  individual  property. 
All  things  were  to  be  in  common. 

It  is  especially  necessary  [says  the  Rule]  to  extir- 
pate from  the  monastery,  and  to  the  very  root,  the 
vice  of  any  one  possessing  anything  in  particiiUr. 
Let  no  person  dare  to  give,  or  reoeiTe,  without  the 
order  of  the  abbot,  nor  have  anything  of  his  ovm 
peculiar  property,  not  a  book,  nor  tablet,  nor  a  pec, 
nor  anything  whatsoeyer;  for  it  is  not  penoitted 
them  even  to  have  their  own  body  and  their  ovs 
wiU  under  their  own  power.* 

In  fact,  individuality  was  completdy 
abolished,  the  will  abdicated,  self  sacrificed 
in  favour  of  obedience,  absolute  and  without 
reserve.  In  fact,  it  was  spiritual  slavery  of 
the  worst  kind.  "  That,"  says  M.  Guizot, 
''  is  the  fatal  present  that  the  monks  m&de 
to  Europe,  and  which  so  long  altered  or 
enervated  its  virtues."t  While  the  govern- 
ment of  the  monastery  was  an  absolute 
despotism,  it  was  despotism  tempered  by  the 
liberty  of  election,  and  even  by  the  privilege 
of  advice.  The  abbot  was  to  be  elected  by 
the  free  choice  of  the  monks,  and  he  va^ 
elected  for  life.  He  was  also  to  take  counsel 
with  them  in  all  matters  of  importance, 
though  his  decision  was  to  be  final  and 

supreme. 

The  monastery  was  a  prison,  but  an  in- 
dustrial prison.  The  great  reform  wLicL 
Benedict  introduced  into  the  monastic  insti- 
tute was  the  ordination  of  labour.  *'  Lazi- 
ness," says  his  Rule,  "  is  the  enemy  of  the 
soul,  and  consequently  the  brothers  shonlu. 
at  certain  times,  occupy  themselves  in  manual 
labour,  at  others  in  holy  reading."  It  ac- 
cordingly regulated  minutely  the  employ- 
ments of  every  hour  of  the  day,  according' 
to  the  seasons.  Seven  hours  were  appointed 
for  manual  labour,  and  two  for  reading 

*  Ibid,  c  88. 
t  Hist  erf  CSv.,  VoL  IL,  7T. 
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"If,"  Bays  the  Rule,  "the  poverty  of  the 
place,  or  the  harvest,  or  any  necessity  keep 
them  constantly  at  work,  let  them  not  be 
vexed ;  for  they  are  truly  monks  if  they  live 
b7  the  labours  of  their  hands,  as  our  brothers 
the  apostles  did.  But  let  all  be  done  with 
moderatioD,  for  the  sake  of  the  weak."  The 
t^olations  for  reading  illustrate  the  spirit 
of  the  Rule : 

Daring  Lent,  all  shall  receive  books  from  the 
libmy,  which  they  shall  read,  one  after  another,  aU 
'^imagh.  Ej^iecially  let  one  or  two  ancients  be 
cbosea  to  go  through  the  monastezy  at  the  hours  when 
the  brothers  are  occupied  in  reading,  and  let  them  see 
if  they  find  any  negligent  brother  who  abandons  him- 
Klf  to  ileep,  or  to  talking,  who  in  no  way  applies 
iBmnlf  to  reading,  bat  is  useless  to  himself  and  dis- 
tncti  othezsL  If  one  of  this  kind  is  found,  let  him 
be  nqnimanded  onoe  or  twice ;  if  he  do  not  amend, 
let  bizD  receiTe  correction,  in  order  to  intimidate  the 
otben.  On  Sunday  let  all  be  occupied  in  reading 
except  those  who  are  selected  for  Tarious  functions. 
S  tty  one  be  negligent  or  lazy,  so  that  he  will  neither 
OMditate  nor  read,  let  some  labour  be  required  of  him, 
w  tbat  he  may  not  be  left  to  do  nothing.  Let  some 
e&tployment  be  imposed  for  the  weak  and  delicate 
timers,  so  that  they  may  be  neither  lazy  nor  op- 
P'WMd  with  severe  work. 

Such  distribution  of  time,  giving  so  much 
to  labour  and  so  little  to  study,  Benedict 
.probably  felt  to  be  required  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  monasteries  of  that  age.  They 
were  agricultural  colonies  in  their  way, 
settling  in  uncultivated  places,  reclaiming 
the  land,  tilling  the  soil — ^the  agricultural 
niissionaries  and  teachers  of  Europe.  In 
time,  when  by  industry  and  by  donations 
these  communities  had  mastered  nature  and 
become  rich,  these  prescriptions  were  modi- 
fied, the  hours  of  manual  labour  were  re- 
duced, as  they  were  also  changed  to  the 
transcription  of  books  and  other  literary 
tasks.* 

Having  regard  to  their  hard  labour  in  the 
fields  and  at  their  trades,  perhaps  also  to 
nmgher  men  and  harsher  climate,  he  spared 
his  monks  some  of  the  mortifications  prao- 

•  Dantier,  L,  198. 


tised  in  the  East.  They  were  to  be  allowed 
a  pint  or  more  of  wine  a  day,  and  the  abbot 
was  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  the  rules  in 
regard  to  food  and  drink,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  amount  of  labour, 
as  he  was  required  to  have  respect  to  the 
necessities  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  of  old  men 
and  of  children.  He  also  repressed  the  love 
of  gain  by  requiring  that  the  monks  should 
sell  the  products  of  their  industry  at  less 
price  than  secular  labourers.  The  monastery 
must  be  so  constructed  that  the  mill,  the 
bakery,  the  garden,  and  the  whole  internal 
economy  could  be  carried  on  within  the 
walls,  so  as  to  break  up  the  vagabond  ways 
into  which  so  many  monks  had  fallen,  and 
to  complete  their  seclusion  from  the  world. 

M.  Gruizot  speaks  of  the  character  of  good 
sense  and  mildness  which  marks  the  Rule, 
and  adds :  "  The  moral  thought  and  general 
•discipline  of  it  are  severe  ;  but  in  the  details 
of  life,  it  is  humane  and  moderate  ;  more 
humane,  more  moderate  than  the  Roman 
law,  than  the  barbaric  laws,  than  the  general 
manners  of  the  times."*  Benedict  himself 
intended  it  should  be  as  moderate  as  the 
object  of  monastic  life  would  allow.  He 
says,  in  closing  the  preamble  to  his  Rule — 

We  must  then  institute  a  school  for  the  serrioe  of 
the  Lord,  in  whioh  we  trust  nothing  harsh  or  burden- 
some win  be  estabUshed.  If,  however,  anything  a 
little  severe,  on  reasonable  grounds  of  equity,  be  en- 
joined for  the  correction  of  vice  or  the  preservation 
of  charity,  do  not  in  sudden  alarm  fly  from  the  way 
of  salvation.  It  is  always  narrow  at  the  beginning, 
but  walking  some  time  in  the  way  of  obedience  and 
faith,  a  man's  heart  dilates,  and  runs  with  unspeak- 
able sweetness  of  love  in  the  way  of  God's  command- 
ments. 

The  Rule  of  Benedict  has  been  praised  by 
popes  and  princes ;  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  believed  it  to  be  inspired ;  and  by 
Charlemagne,  who  caused  inquisition  to  be 
made  if  there  were  any  other  order  in  his 
empire ;  by  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  who  recom- 
mended it  to  his  son  as  a  manual  of  govern- 

♦  Hist,  of  Civ.,  IL,  80. 
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ment ;  and  by  Cosmo  de  Medici,  who  read 
it,  as  he  said,  for  its  good  lessons  in  the 
administration  of  his  states  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  people  ;*  by  Bossuet,  who  called 
it  an  epitome  of  Christianity ;  and  by  Guiaot, 
whose  words  have  just  been  quoted ;  by  the 
councils  which  have  recommended  it ;  and 
by  the  monasteries  without  number  which 
have  adopted  it.    Says  Sir  James  Stephen : 

The  oomprehensiveneiB  of  thought  with  which  he 
80  exhausted  the  Bcience  of  ynonastic  polity  that  aU 
sabeequent  rulea  have  been  nothing  more  than  modi- 
ficationa  of  his  own;  the  prescience  with  which 
he  reconciled  conventual  franchises  with  abbatial 
dominion ;  the  skill  with  which  he  at  once  concen- 
trated and  diffused  power  among  the  different  mem- 
bers of  his  order,  according  as  the  objects  in  view 
were  general  or  local ;  and  the  deep  insight  into  the 
human  heart,  by  which  he  rendered  myriads  of  men 
and  women,  during  more  than  thirty  successive  gene- 
rations, the  spontaneous  instruments  of  his  purposes 
— ^these  all  unite  to  prove  that  profound  genius,  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  and  earnest  meditation,  had  raised 
him  to  the  very  first  rank  of  uninspired  legiBlator8.+ 

That  Benedict  expected  for  it  such  fame, 
and  so  wide  a  sway;  that  he  supposed  he 
was  making  a  Rule  for  an  innumerable  pro- 
geny to  spring  out  of  the  loins  of  his  single 
house,  and  for  ages  to  come,  there  is  little 
sign.!  It  contains  no  reference  to  an  asso- 
ciation, or  great  order,  such  as  sprung  out 
of  it.  If  it  is  elastic  enough  in  scope  for 
its  subsequent  growth,  its  future  could  hardly 
have  been  anticipated.  Like  all  founders  of 
great  institutions,  doing  the  duty  of  his  time 
in  the  simplicity  of  faith,  and  establishing  a 
strict  and  wise  order  for  his  own  house,  he 
builded  better  than  he  knew,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  many  generations.  He  simply 
sowed  a  seed  in  the  ground,  and  it  brought 
forth  fruit,  not  according  to  the  foresight  of 
man,  but  according  to  the  will  of  God, 

♦  Dantier,  L,  201.  f  Essays,  286. 

4:  In  a  single  passage  it  prescribes  a  difference  in 
the  style  of  the  monastic  dress,  according  to  country 
or  climate,  and  the  prescriptions  for  food  and  medicine 
refer  to  the  expectation  of  having  monasteries  else- 
where. 


And  yet  his  Rule  contained  in  itself  the 
reason  of  its  success.  It  was  written  a&ier 
long  experience  with  the  class  for  which  it 
was  made,  and  was  the  fruit  of  earnest 
thought  applied  to  the  problem  of  organi2dng 
monastic  life  into  permanent  and  useful  fonn. 
The  practical,  organizing  genius  of  the  West 
found  its  expression  and  instrument  in 
Benedict,  who  found  a  growing  world  of 
monasticism  waiting  for  its  law,  and  had  the 
wisdom  to  enact  and  try  it.  He  committed 
it  to  missionaries,  who  went  forth  to  plant  it 
in  new  fields,  in  Sicily  and  in  Gaol,  on  the 
heights  of  Soracte,  and  the  isles  of  the 
Adriatic.  More  than  all,  it  may  be,  within 
a  half  century,  in  590,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
the  fiist  of  his  order,  came  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  in  the  person  of  Gregory  the  deal 
He  did  not  forget  his  order.  He  never  ceased 
to  be  a  monk  He  not  only  wrote  the  Life  of 
Benedict,  but  gave  the  sanction  of  his  supreme 
authority  to  his  Rule.  He  guaranteed  the 
freedom  of  monasteries  and  the  inviolability 
of  their  property.  The  Rule  and  the  order 
of  Benedict  might  have  lived  and  triumphed 
had  there  been  no  Gregory ;  but  they  felt 
the  influence  and  the  help  of  his  mi^ty 
hand. 

His  own  house  was  not  to  escape  the  caU* 
mities  of  a  violent  age.  The  Goths  had 
spared  it.  A  year  before  he  died,  by  some 
strange  freak  of  curiosity  or  superstition, 
Totila,  the  last  and  not  the  least  of  the 
Gothic  sovereigns,  reversing  the  victories  of 
Belisarius,  on  his  way  through  central  Italy, 
sought  out  the  saint  of  Monte  Caasino.  The 
story  goes  that  the  barbaric  king  was  awed 
by  the  presence  and  softened  by  the  words 
of  Benedict,  who  even  foretold  his  conquest 
of  Rome,  his  reign  of  nine  years,  and  his 
death  in  the  tentL  The  Goths  disappeared, 
and  the  Lombards  came  in  their  turn.  Their 
coming  was  in  ravage  and  terror,  and  the 
home  of  the  Benedictines  did  not  escape. 
In  589  it  was  sacked,  and  the  monks  fled. 
They  found  refuge  in  Rome,  where,  under 
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Pope  Pelagios  II.,  they  bnilt  a  monas- 
texy  near  the  Lateian,  remaining  there  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  After  so  long 
a  time  the  sanctnary  on  Monte  Gassino 
was  rebuilt,  receiving  great  endowments,  and 
by  its  wealth  temptmg  the  Saracens  to 
destroy  it  in  884,  the  autograph  copy  of 
Benedict's  Rule  being  at  that  time  irre- 
coYerably  lost.  In  1349  it  was  shattered 
by  an  earthquake,  to  be  restored  in  1365 
by  Urban  V.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  rebuilt  in  its 
present  form,  with  a  magnificence  before 
QDsnipassed ;  and  on  the  19th  May,  1727, 
vas  consecrated  for  the  third  time  by  a 
Pope,  Benedict  XIII. 

The  community  has  passed  through  for- 
tunes  of  equal  interest  with  those  of  its 
^dence.  It  .has  had  illustrious  inmates 
^  illustrious  guests.  Its  abbots  have  been 
princes  of  the  realm.  In  its  palmy  day  the 
abbot  was  first  baron,  and  it  held  feudal 
privileges  and  rights.*  It  was  inyolved  in 
the  great  strife  between  the  papacy  and  the 
empire ;  and  when  Hildebrand,  who  hiui,  as 
^^f<linal,  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  its 
•basilica  in  1071,  retired  from  Rome  to  die 
&t  Salerno,  he  halted  at  the  tomb  of  Bene- 
ilict,  and  in  his  last  hours  nominated  the 
Abbot  Didier,  afterwards  Victor  III.,  for 
uis  successor.  It  had  opened  its  gates  to 
Charlemagne,  and  Garloman,  the  son  of 
^les  Martel,  came  here  as  a  monk  to 
W  relief  from  the  cares  of  empire.  Its 
uecline  began  in  the  political  strifes  of  the 
iliddle  Age,  in  which  it  became  more  or 
'e®  mvolved.  The  order  of  St.  Benedict 
^as  too  closely  associated  with  the  Roman 
pontificate  not  to  share  its  waning  fortunes. 
^onte  Cassino  was  at  the  summit  of  its 
?ower  during  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  and 
t  declined  with  the  papacy.    Its  decadence 

'A  Fepoque  de  sa  splendenr,  elle  oomptait  an 
^lire  868  domaines,  2  prindpaut^  20  comt^,  440 
'^  bmugs  on  villages,  260  chateatut,  335  manoin, 
^  ports  de  mer,  et  1662  ^gliBet."— Dantier,  I,  6,  note. 


was  marked  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  mendicant  orders, 
with  their  militant  spirit,  were  coming  into 
competition  with  the  Benedictine,  to  con- 
tract its  dominion ;  and  increase  of  wealth 
tempted  strong  hands  to  lay  hold  of  religious 
houses  when  they  could.  Commendatory 
abbots  took  the  place  of  those  elected  by 
the  chapters,  and  in  1454  Monte  Cassino 
yielded  to  this  abuse..  In  Canto  XXII.  of 
the  Paradise,  Benedict  sajrs  to  Dante — 

And  now  my  Rnle 
Below  remaineth  for  mere  waste  of  paper. 

The  walls  that  nsed  of  old  to  be  an  abbey 
Are  changed  to  dens  of  robbers,  and  the  cowls 
Are  sacks  Med  full  of  miserable  floor. 

Bnt  heavy  nsuiy  is  not  taken  np 
So  mnch  against  God's  pleasure  as  that  froit 
Which  maketh  so  insane  the  heart  of  monks. 

For  whatsoever  hath  the  church  in  keeping 
Is  for  the  folk  that  ask  it  in  Grod's  name. 
Not  for  one's  kindred  or  for  something  worse.* 

In  commenting  on  the  first  line  of  this 
extract,  Benvenuto  gives  a  description  of 
Boccaccios's  visit  to  the  library  of  Monte 
Cassino,  in  the  last  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.    He  says : 

To  the  clearer  imderstanding  of  this  passage,  I  will 
repeat  what  my  venerable  preceptor,  Boccaccio  of 
Certaldo,  pleasantly  narrated  to  me.  He  said  that 
when  he  was  in  Apulia,  being  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  the  place,  he  went  to  the  noble  monastery  of 
Monte  Cassino,  of  which  we  are  speaking.  And 
being  eager  to  see  the  library,  which  he  had  heard 
was  very  noble,  he  humbly — gentle  creature  that 
he  was— besought  a  monk  to  do  him  the  favour  to 
open  it.  Pointing  to  a  lofty  staircase,  he  answered, 
stiffly,  "Go  up ;  it's  open."  Joyfully  ascending,  he 
found  the  place  of  so  great  a  treasure  without  door  or 
fastening ;  and  having  entered  he  saw  the  grass 
growing  upon  the  windows,  and  all  the  books  and 
shelves  covered  with  dust.  And  wondering,  he  began 
to  open  and  torn  over  now  this  book  and  now  that, 
and  found  there  many  and  various  volumes  of  ancient 
and  rare  works.  From  some  of  them  whole  sheets 
had  been  torn  out,  in  others  the  margins  of  the  leaves 
were  dipped,  and  others  were  greatly  defaced.  At 
length,  full  of  pity  that  the  labours  and  studies  of  so 
many  illustrious  minds  should  have  fallen  into  the 

*  Paradise,  XXII.,  74-84.    Longfellow,  564. 
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bands  of  sooh  pxofligftte  men,  grieving  and  weeping 
he  withdrew.  And  coming  to  the  doiBter,  he  aaked 
ft  monk  whom  he  met  why  those  precious  books  were 
80  [vilely  mutilated.  He  replied  that  some  of  the 
monks,  wishing  to  gain  a  few  ducats,  cut  out  a 
handful  of  leaves,  and  made  psalters,  which  they  sold 
to  the  boys ;  and  likewise  of  the  margins  they  made 
breviaries,  which  they  sold  to  women.  Now,  there- 
fore, 0  scholar,  rack  thy  brains  in  the  making  of 
books.* 

However  Decameronian  this  story  may 
appear — ^and  M.  Dantier  is  inclined  to 
accuse  both  Dante  and  Boccaccio  of  pre- 
judice— ^there  is  probably  truth  in  it.f   Still, 

*  Quoted  by  Edwards,  Memoirs  of  Libraries,  L,  271, 
from  y alery.  Voyages  historiqnes,  etc 

t  In  the  *' Atlantic  Monthly"  for  February,  1875, 
Mr.  Longfellow  prints  an  exquisite,  pictorial  poem, 
describing  his  visit  to  Monte  Cassino.  He  found  the 
librarian  incredulous  about  this  stoiy. 

"  Boccaccio  was  a  novelist,  a  child 
Of  fancy  and  of  fiction  at  the  best ; 
lliis  the  urbane  librarian  said,  and  smiled 
Licredulous,  as  at  some  idle  jest" 


It  may  be  added  that,  imder  the  supervision  of 
Father  Tosti,  this  little  community,  now  reduced  to 
about  twenty  persons,  is  engaged  upon  a  catalogue  of 
the  manuscripts  in  their  library.  It  is  to  be  com- 
pleted  in  five  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  already 
issued,  and  has  been  received  by  the  Public  Library 
in  Boston.  It  gives  chromo-lithographic  specimens 
of  the  writing,  the  initials,  coloured  rubrics  and 
ornamentation  of  the  various  manuscripts,  with 
detailed  descriptions  and  copious  extracts.  Eight 
hundred  pages  ore  devoted  to  forty-four  manuscripts, 
which  shows  how  thoroughly  the  work  is  done.  In 
the  Preface,  Father  Tosti  gives  a  short  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  library,  and  closes  with  some  mention 
of  some  of  the  more  distinguished  visitors  in  his  time. 
Among  them  is  Mr.  Longfellow,  to  whose  name  is 
attached  this  note  :  "  Haee  carvwM  wi  Uibidaria,  ma 
manu  exarata,  rdiquU : 

Lives  of  great  men  aU  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime ; 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  in  the  sands  of  time. 


t> 


He  could  have  hardly  selected,  in  all  literatura,  a 
verso  more  appropriate  for  such  a  visit  than  this  one 
o£  his  own. 


through  the  disasters  of  the  Abbey  the 
library  kept  its  root  and  grew.    Benedict 
was  no  literary  person,  and  the  patronage 
of  learning  was  no  object  of  his  Rule ;  bat 
he  provided  for  reading  in  his  monastery, 
and  required,  whether  for  penance  or  plea- 
sure, that  during  Lent  all  the  monks  should 
receive  books  from  the  library,  which  they 
were  to  read,  one  after  another,  all  through.* 
Hethus  gave  an  impulse  to  study.  Another 
impulse  probably  came  from  the  monastery 
at  Vivarium,  in  lower  Italy.  There,  five  years 
before  the  death  of  Benedict,  Gassiodoros, 
the  great  light  of  the  Gh>thic  monarchy,  the 
minister  and  friend  of  its  kings  for  thirty 
years,  had  retired  from  the  court  of  Ravenna, 
weary  of  his  tasks  or  his  honours ;  and  wh^ 
nearly  seventy  years  old,  with  an  immense 
fortune,  had  founded  on  his   patrimonial 
estate,  a  monastery  with  magnificent  bnild- 
ings,  amidst  the  incomparable  charms  of  the 
Galabrian  shore.    He  did  not  renounce  c^- 
ture  in  the  pursuit  of  spiritual  perfection. 
He  collected  a  great  library,  imposed  study 
more  than  manual  labour  upon  his  monb. 
and  turned  his  monastery  into  an  academy. 
This  example  was  not  lost  on  the  Benedic- 
tines at  Monte  Cassino,  when,  in  time,  there 
was  less  occasion  for  manual  labour,  triUi 
perhaps  more  inclination  for  study,  and  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Rule  vas 
kept,  as  the  monks,  many  of  them,  turned 
firom  the  fields  and  shops  to  the  Scriptorioic. 
where  their  labour  was  spent  in  the  trans- 
cription of  manuscripts,  first  Scriptural  anu 
patristic,  and  then  literary  and  classical 
In  the  eleventh  century  Monte  Cassbo  had 
become  famous  for  this  work,  and  much  o: 
it  was  widely  disseminated.    Its  monks  ver^* 
among  the  best  illuminators  of  the  time. 
After  the  vicissitudes  of  so  many  centone?. 
and  with  the  pilferings  which  Mabillon  anti 
his  companions  did  not  hesitate  to  chargt? 
upon   the   Vatican,  there   are   still  cipt 
hundred  manuscripts,  mostly  of  the  eleyentij 

•Eeg.XLYIIL    Dantiw,  1,  S54 
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and  tweUUi  centuries.*  There  is  a  manu- 
script of  Origen  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  with  an  inscription  indicating  that 
it  was  in  use  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.f 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  monas- 
tery is  a  university,  a  centre  of  active 
intellectual  life.  Occasionally  there  has  been 
a  monk  of  intellectual  force  like  Thomas 
Aquinas  or  Anselm.  But  Br.  Newman  claims 
and  with  good  reason,  I  think,  that  literary 
pursuits  are  a  fall  and  departure  from  the 
pure,  primitive  idea  of  a  monk.  He  is  to 
mortify  his  reason  as  well  as  his  flesh.  He 
retires  to  a  convent  not  to  search  after  truth, 
not  to  wrestle  with  the  secrets  of  God,  but 
to  find  repose.  If  he  studies,  it  is  in  paths 
that  do  not  distract,  and  which  are  well 
trodden.  It  is  as  much  to  keep  out  of 
idleness,  as  to  discover  truth.  Says  Dr. 
Newman  : 

The  object  of  the  monks  was  rest  and  peace  ;  their 
rtate  was  retirement ;  their  occupation  was  some 
work  that  was  simple  as  opposed  to  inteUectual, 
oamely,  prayer,  fasting,  meditation,  stady,  transcrip- 
tion, mannal  labomr,  and  other  unexciting,  soothing 
employments.  Such  was  their  institution  all  over  the 
worid.t 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Monte  Cassino,  and  everywhere.  Here  is  a 
society  thirteen  hundred  years  old,  with 
seclusion  and  silence,  and  a  library,  and 
what  has  it  produced  ?  It  has  transcribed 
books,  it  has  preserved  manuscripts,  and 
occasionally  some  work  of  historical  investi- 
gation has  been  done.  It  has  added  little 
to  the  intellectual  treasures  of  the  race. 
And  yet  it  has  done  service  for  others  in  its 
time.  It  has  preserved  what  it  did  not 
create.    The  monks  could  copy  what  they 

*For  an  account  of  the  Library,  see  Dantier,  I, 
21-42. 

fDonatus  gratia  Dei  presbyter  proprium  codicem 
Justino  Augusto  tertio  post  consulatum  ejus,  in 
aedibus  B.  Petri  in  Castello  Lucullano  infirmus  legi, 
legi,  1^ 

::  Historical  Sketdies. 


could  not  produce.  They  were  the  printers 
of  the  middle  age,  reproducing  with  the  pen, 
illuminating  with  the  pencil  the  Scriptures, 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Oreek 
and  Latin  classics,  and  thus  performing  an 
invaluable  service  at  a  time  when  nobody 
•else  could  or  would  do  it.  When  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  was  worth  a  king^s  ransom,  when 
the  literature  of  the  ancient  world  was  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  it  was  the  Benedictines 
in  the  Scriptorium  of  their  abbeys  who  kept 
the  lamp  burning  which  without  them  had 
gone  out.  And  then  the  abbeys  and  churches 
themselves,  their  very  ruins,  tell  what  the 
Benedictines  did  for  the  architecture  of 
Europe.  Nearly  every  cathedral  in  England 
is  a  Benedictine  foundation.  At  Rome, 
San  Paolo-fuor-le-mure,  with  its  magnificent 
basilica,  belongs  to  this  order.  And  it  was 
for  the  Benedictine  convent  of  San  Sisto  at 
Piacenza,  that  Raphael  painted  the  Madonna 
at  Dresden,  "which  enchants  the  world." 

It  is  reserved  for  the  cradle  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order  at  Monte  Cassino  to  be  its 
grave.  The  first,  it  is  also  the  last  in  the 
splendid  line,  and  has  the  singular  fortune 
to  outlive  its  innumerable  children.  While 
Benedict  was  yet  alive  his  Rule  began  its 
victorious  career.  The  year  he  died,  his 
faithful  associate,  Maurus,  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  planted  the  first  monastery  of  his 
order  at  Glanfeuil,  in  the  centre  of  France. 
Before  the  end  of  the  century  Augustine  had 
planted  the  Benedictine  standard  at  Canter- 
bury, and  the  marks  of  the  order  are  seen 
in  the  two  Universities!  in  twelve  cathedrals, 
and  in  abbeys,  beautifdl  for  situation,  and 
enchanting  even  in  their  ruin.  The  monas- 
teries of  an  earlier  or  of  an  independent 
foundation  accepted  the  Rule  of  Benedict. 
It  supplanted  and  absorbed  the  Rule  of  St. 
Columban,  the  Irish  missionary  to  France. 
For  six  centuries  Latin  monachism,  while  it 
was  undivided,  belonged  to  Benedict.  And 
when  decay  and  corruption  came,  as  they 
did  come  with  opulence  and  repose,  and  re- 
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form  followed,  as  it  did  follow,  when  nobler 
spirits  like  Romuald  and  Bernard  arose,  the 
variations  took  new  names,  but  were  still  his. 
The  houses  of  Clngny,  Camaldoli  and  Val- 
lombrosa,  the  Carthusians  and  Cistercians, 
with  their  separate  founders,  still  venerated 
Benedict  as  the  patriarch  of  them  alL 

The  panegyxisto  of  this  iUnstrious  order  [sayB  Dr. 
Newman]  are  accustomed  to  claim  for  it  in  all  its 
branches  as  many  as  thirty-seven  thousand  houses, 
and  besides  thirty  Popes,  two  hundred  Cardinals,  four 
Emperors,  forty-idx  Kings,  fifty-one  Queens,  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  six  Princes,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  ArchbiBhope,  six  hundred  Bishops,  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  Nobles,  and  fifteen  thousand 
Abbots  and  learned  men.* 


In  comparatively  recent  times  the  Bene- 
dictine name  has  flashed  forth  with  new 
splendour.    In  the  seventeenth  century  it 
revived  more  than  its  pristine  literary  glory 
in  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur.    At  this 
house,  in  Paris,  gathered  a  company  of 
scholars  whose  labours  make  an  era  in  letters. 
Their  editions  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
church  are  a  monument  of  industrious  and 
careful  scholarship  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen.    Their  researches  in  archaeology 
and  history,  their  indexes,  prefaces,  memoirs, 
and  dissertations,  have  the  homage  of  all 
grateful  ecclesiastical  scholars.    At  a  period 
of    the    richest    literary   fruitfulness   the 
quickening   influence   invaded   this    quiet 
retreat,  and  it  took  its  part  in  the  harvest 
which  enriched  France  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Great  Louis  and  his  predecessor.  One  hundred 
and  five  writers  belonged  to  this  illustrious 
congregation,  and  contributed  to  its  trea- 
sures.   Not  the  least  of  their  works  is  the 
annals  of  their  ancient  order,  which  is  no 
mere  piece  of  hagiology,  but  a  grand  accu- 
mulation of  historical  materials  gathered 
from  all  the  Benedictine  ages.    Tliey  un- 
earthed the  legends  of  the  middle  age,  and 
meaning  to  serve  their  church,  really  exposed 

*  Historical  Sketches,  H.,  272.    Cf.  Dantier  I.,  6 
(note),  Supra. 


its  follies  to  the  unbelieving  generation  whidi 
followed.  Mabillon  discussed  the  worship 
paid  to  unknown  saints,  and  tried  to  dis- 
criminate the  sanctity  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  large  and  rather  mixed  com- 
pany whose  relics  were  hallowed  by  the 
church.  But  he  gave  great  offence  at 
Rome.  The  learning  of  MontCBkucon  riyals 
the  learning  of  Mabillon,  and  Ruinart  and 
Acheiy  and  Martene  and  the  rest,  shed  a 
glory  on  the  house  of  Maurists,  at  St 
Germain  des  Pres,  great  in  its  way  as  that 
which  illustrated  in  the  same  generation  the 
house  of  the  Cistercians,  the  home  of  the 
pious  Jansenists  of  Port  RoyaL 

It  has  come  to  this.     Whether  man  is 

developed  out  of  an  Ascidian  moBusk  or 

not,  the  monasticism  which  begins  with  St 

Antony,  who  could  not  read,  and  despised  a 

book,  has  travelled   the   long  jonni^  to 

Mabillon,  the  master  of  learning.    The  same 

system  that  produced   Antony  issued  in 

Anselm  and  Abelard.    It  is  difficult  to  put 

together  in  the  same  class  the  religion 

troglodytes  in  a  cave  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 

the  pale  scholars  who  walk  under  the  shades 

of  Vallombrosa,  or  the  stately  cloisters  of  St 

Denis  or  Westminster.    But  there  are  two 

monks.    There  are  canonised  fanatics  and 

paupers  and  idiots,  and  there  are  missionaries 

like  Boniface,  and  scholars  like  Alcuin,  and 

saints   like   Bernard,    and   reformers   like 

Savonarola  and  Luther.    And  there  are  two 

sides  to  monasticism,  as  well  as  a  principle 

at  bottom  by  which  it  is  to  be  finally  judged. 

There  are  the  unquestionable  services,  the 

great  Providential  uses  of  this  institution  in 

ages  of  darkness  and  violence  ;  senices  to 

learning  and  religion,  to  agriculture  and  art, 

to  the  overthrow  of  Paganism,  to  the  difin* 

sion  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  discipline  of 

Christianity  for  its  conquests  among  btf- 

barians  ;  the  industrial,  the  missionary,  the 

educational,  the  moral  influences  which  went 

out  from  the  monasteries  through  ten  cen- 

I  turies  to  mould  the  civilization,  the  thought, 
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the  religion  of  Europe.  Here  is  this  great 
historical  institution,  with  its  degeneracies 
and  its  reforms,  with  good  in  it  and  evil  in 
it,  certainly  filling  a  large  place  in  the  church, 
in  the  entire  life  of  the  middle  age.  That 
tiiat  place  was  good  and  useful  cannot  be 
honestly  denied.  It  is  impossible,  too,  not 
to  be  touched  with  admiration  for  the  nobler 
spirits  who  in  cloisters  have  renounced  every- 
thing else  for  the  sake  of  the  soul,  that 
they  might  see  the  &ce  of  Ood ;  for  the 
superiority  to  mortal  cares  and  fears  and 
passious,  and  for  the  generous  self-denial 
and  heroism  even  which  in  so  many  instances 
illnminate  the  monastic  annals.  In  a  busy 
and  out  of  doors  age  let  us  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  monastic  principle  of  separation 
from  the  world.  The  highest  and  best  things 
of  the  world  have  been  born  in  solitude,  and 
there  the  noblest  spirits  have  been  nurtured. 
Not  for  the  highest  religion  only,  but  for 
education,  for  study,  for  clearness  of  thought, 
for  fertile  production,  there  must  be  at  least 
periodical  seclusion. 

And  yet  the  monastic  institution  is  to  be 
judged  as  a  whole,  not  by  the  learning  and 
sanctity  cH  the  few,  not  by  its  temporary 
uses  in  an  evil  time,  not  by  the  advantages 
of  seclusion,  not  even  by  its  ideal  alone.  It 
was  opposed  in  the  beginning  for  reasons  of 
religion,  of  political  economy,  of  patriotism. 
It  has  been  finally  suppressed  by  the  consent 
of  civilized  nations  for  its  mischie&  and 
corruptions.  Founded  on  a  vow  of  poverty, 
it  accumulated  wealth,  not  always  by  right, 
to  be  used  often  for  self-indulgence.  Founded 
in  a  plan  of  industry,  it  degenerated  often 
bto  indolence,  and  in  some  of  its  orders 
made  mendicity  a  virtue.  It  has  withdrawn 
an  immense  force  firom  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  world,  spent  much  of  it  in  idle 
dreaming^  in  fruitless  self- inspection,  in 
impotent  prayer,  in  injurious  charity.  It  is 
bXsl  to  domestic  and  to  patriotic  Tirtue,  for 
the  monk  has  no  family  and  no  country. 

The  monk's  theoxy  of  life,  of  God  and 


goodness,  is  not  a  true,  it  is  a  false  theory. 
The  world  is  not  such,  life  is  not  such  as  he 
dreams.    It  is  a  slander  on  the  Maker  of  the 
world  that  he  did  not  make  it  to  live  in,  to 
be  good  in  it  and  not  out  of  it.    It  is  a  £&lse 
theory  of  the  world,  which  is  bad  enough 
and  miserable  enough,  a  sick  world  and  a 
dying  world,  and  yet  is  (}od's  world,  and  a 
good  world,  to  be  used  and  not  despised  after 
all.    It  is  a  slander  on  the  holy  name  of 
Christ  Jesus,  who  did  not  flee,  but  boldly 
bore  up  against  the  evil  of  the  world  and 
conquered  it,  that  any  of  his  followers  must 
do  otherwise,  or  that  they  follow  him  while 
they  do  otherwise.    It  is  a  slander  on  Ood 
that  he  is  Lord  of  the  soul  and  not  of  the 
body;  that  he  has  set  them  at  necessary 
war ;  that  the  soul  is  (jod's,  and  the  body 
the  devil's.    It  is  a  false  theory  of  virtue 
that  there  is  an  aristocratic  and  a  demo- 
cratic kind  of  it;    that   there  are  select 
spirits  who  are  under  a  special  rule,  and  who 
are  to  strike  for  a  more  perfect  life,  while 
they  retire  to  pray  for  the  rest  of  mankind 
who  are  incapable  of  it ;  that  there  are  two 
orders  of  men,  when  there  is  really  only  one, 
and  that  the  monk  in  his  ceU,  obeying  Ood, 
if  he  does,  is  any  better  than  his  brother, 
just  as  virtuous,  and  using  his  time  a  great 
deal  better  and  to  the  world's  advantage  in 
earning  his  dollar  a,  day  in  making  shoes.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  theory  of  true  religion,  which 
is  that  the  way  to  do  the  evil  world  good,  to 
make  it  a  better  world,  is  to  live  in  it.    If 
the  life  withdrawn  from  the  world  into  the 
monastery  is  good  life,  it  is  not  wanted  there, 
but  it  is  surely  wanted  in  the  midst  of 
human  sin  and  sorrow. 

A  poor-house  is  useful,  and  the  monastery 
is  a  poor-house  in  its  original  intention. 
But  to  exalt  poverty  to  a  virtue  is  at  war 
with  the  interests  of  society,  and  brings  no 
necessary  purification  or  salvation  to  the 
soul.  Charity  is  good,  and  the  monastery 
dispensed  charity.  But  the  wealth  used  in 
charity  was  acquired,  some  of  it  at  least,  as 
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the  price  of  sin  and  under  the  constraint  of 
terror,  and  it  has  been  distributed  for  the 
perpetuity  of  pauperism.  Prayer  is  good, 
and  retreats  for  prayer  may  be  useful.  But 
if  prayer  promotes  indolence,  if  it  degene- 
rates into  formality,  if  it  takes  the  place  of 
duty  and  righteous  service,  its  benefit  is 
doubtful,  and  a  society  organized  only  for 
that  may  be  a  mischief.  Whatever  Pro- 
vidential uses  it  has  served,  they  have  been 
temporary.  Whatever  call  there  may  ever 
have  been  for  it  was  local,  and  surely  the 
time  for  it  has  passed  away.  What  is  good 
in  the  sixth  or  the  tenth  century,  may  be 
worse  than  useless  in  the  nineteenth. 

The  monk  had  notice  of  ejectment  long 
ago.  A  new  world  has  arrived,  and  the 
monk  has  no  place  in  the  busy,  free,  indus- 
trial civilization  of  to-day.  Italy  at  last, 
the  home  of  the  Benedictine,  dismisses  him 
as  useless,  needed  neither  for  learning, 
charity,  nor  religion.  Fifteen  hundred  years 
ago  Athanasius  came  to  Rome  to  preach 
monasticism,  and  now  after  fifteen  hundred 
years,  after  so  long  a  time,  the  Parliament 
of  Italy  comes  to  Rome  to  suppress  its 
religious  brders,  and  to  sequestrate  even  the 
ancient  house  of  the  Benedictines  to  the 
uses  of  religion,  charity,  and  education,  but 
after  the  methods  of  a  new,  perhaps  a  more 
secular,  less  religious  age. 

It  is  not  an  altogether  sentimental  regret 


which  wishes  that  at  least  this  ancient  home 
of  so  much  which  is  historical,  binding  the 
Christian  ages  together,  might  be  sf^rei 
Its  buildings  must  remain,  its  archives  and 
library  ought  not  to  be  scattered,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  political  or  other  necessity 
for  the  dispersion  of  this  small  company  of 
gentlemen  and  scholars  who  may  be  at  least 
the  guardians  of  the  cradle  and  the  tomb  of 
their  ancient  order. 

Will  the  monk  ever  come  back?  Will  anew 
Benedict  be  called  to  organize  an  institute 
to  last  through  another  thirteen  hundred 
years  ?  It  is  too  soon  to  say  that  the  world, 
that  Christianity  has  outgrown  asceticism 
and  the  monastic  life  which  springs  firom  it 
Times  of  exhaustion,  of  convulsion  may 
come,  very  different  from  these  of  kboor 
and  of  liberty.  Fanatic  or  ascetic  impulses 
may  sweep  through  the  church.  The  spirits 
who  in  every  age,  even  in  our  own  time, 
find  some  charm  in  monastic  life,  may  mul- 
tiply. The  spirit  which  produces  monks 
may  never  die.  But  the  tendency  of 
modem  society,  the  spirit  of  reformed,  ad- 
vanced Christianity,  is  opposed  to  any 
general  development  of  monasticism,  and  it 
is  only  in  a  sporadic  way  that  the  religion, 
the  civilization  of  the  time,  of  the  future^  is 
likely  to  issue  in  an  institution  so  anti- 
quated and  practically  extinct 
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T  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
biblical  critics  during  the  last  six 
score  years,  that   the   Book   of 
Genesis  yfBS  not  written  by  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch ;  but  rather  compiled  by 
him  as  an  introduction  to  his  own  writings. 
Two  principal  documents,  or  sources,  seem 
to  have  been  used  by  Moses  in  this  com- 
pilation, embracing  accounts  of  the  creation 
and  £Bdl,  the  deluge,  the  dispersion  of  na- 
tions, agreeing  in  a  striking  manner  with 
the  early  traditions  preserved  in  sundry 
proEcuie  writers.    Those  dieposed  to  regard 
the  Book  of  Genesis  with  reverence,  as  the 
compilation  of  a  divinely  illuminated  man, 
look  upon  these  traditions  recorded  by  him 
as  the  true  versions,  giving  us  the  realities ; 
those  who  wish  to  disparage  the  Bible,  as- 
sume that  the  first  book  of  Moses  is  of  no 
more  value  than  any  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Etrurians,  the  Chaldeans,  or   the   earlier 
Aryana    The  latter  class  seize  upon  the 
anthropomorphitic  character  of  many  pas- 
sages in  Genesis  to  show,  as  they  think, 
that  the  writers  had  no  higher  conceptions 
of  the  Deity  than  those  held  by  any  of  the 
pagans.    To  this  the  defenders  of  Moses 
reply,  that  we  must  consider  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  these  fragments,  that  they  far 
antedate  Moses,  and  were  addressed  origin- 
ally to  a  people  more  rude  and  uncultivated 
than  the  earliest  Hebrews.    Those  people 
must  be  addressed  in  their  own  language 
and  in  their  own  style  of  speech,  else  they 
would  not  comprehend  the  lesson.    These 
firagments  in  Genesis  contain,  each,  a  lesson 
well  worth  learning,  and  which  can  be  con- 
veyed to  rudOi  uncultivated  people,  even  at 


the  present  day,  in  no  paraphrase  so  well 
and  so  forcibly  as  in  the  biblical  form. 

This  general  line  of  defence  and  of  argu- 
ment will  not  avail,  unless  it  be  directly  and 
distinctly  applied  to  the  individual  cases. 
Let  us  take  up,  therefore,  the  first  of  those 
two  apparently  contradictory  accounts  of  the 
creation  with  which  the  book  opens,  and  see 
if  we  can  discover  the  divine  lesson  which  it 
contains.  At  some  future  time  we  may 
endeavour  to  show  that  the  second  account 
is  equally  wonderful, — ^that  it  needs  only  a 
generous  and  appreciative  interpretation  to 
show  that  it  was,  for  the  age  in  which  it  was 
given,  the  best  possible  form  in  which  the 
great  lessons  of  our  moral  freedom  and  our 
responsibility  to  God  could  possibly  have 
been  given.  But  at  present  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  first 
account,  which  includes  the  whole  of  the 
first  chapter,  and  ends  with  the  word 
"  created  "  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter;  and  endeavour  to  show  the  correct- 
ness of  Professor  Benjamin  Feirce's  view, 
that  this  chapter  contains  in  itself,  just  as 
it  stands  in  our  ordinary  English  transla- 
tion, demonstrative  evidence,  first,  of  its 
extreme  antiquity,  secondly,  of  its  absolute 
perfection  of  thought  and  adaptation  to 
man, — ^thus  proving  that  the  original  author 
was  divinely  illuminated,  as  well  as  Moses 
who  made  it  the  introduction  to  his  books 
of  the  law. 

The  late  Professor  Agassiz  was  accustomed 
to  deny  that  he  ever  indulged  in  hypotheses. 
He  thought  that  he  studied  the  phenomena 
to  be  considered  until  they  revealed  to  him 
their  own  meaning,  and  that,  until  this  reve- 
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lation  was  made,  he  held  his  mind  in  entire 
suspense,  without  making  any  tentative 
hypotheses.  Most  men  will  think  that  Agassiz 
must  have  deceived  himself  in  this  matter ; 
and  that  the  truth  was,  that  his  mind  was 
so  clear  and  so  rapid  in  its  action,  as  to 
reject  the  untenable  hypotheses  as  soon  as 
suggested,  thus  allowing  them  no  time  to 
impress  themselves  on  his  memory.  To  us 
it  seems  impossible  for  a  finite  mind  to  pro- 
ceed in  any  other  way  in  the  interpretation 
of  nature  or  of  literature  than  by  hypotheses 
and  verification,  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  of  the  good  old  '*  rule  of  fake,"  so 
unwisely  discarded  from  modem  treatises 
on  arithmetic. 

We  will,  therefore,  proceed  in  this  manner 
in  our  examination  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  It  gives  us,  in  some  sense,  a  cos- 
mogony. Shall  we  suppose  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  literal  narrative  of  events  ? 
If  so,  then  the  second  chapter  was  probably 
written  with  the  same  view ;  yet  the  two 
chapters,  taken  as  narratives  of  events,  ap- 
pear in  contradiction  to  each  other.  In  a 
compilation  made  by  the  chosen  lawgiver  it 
is  not  probable  that  this  would  occur.  More- 
over, as  a  literal  narrative  of  events,  its 
pertinence  as  an  introduction  to  the  Mosaic 
law  is  not  very  apparent.  Dr.  Palfrey's 
h3rpothesis  that  everything  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  inserted  because  of  some  valuable 
bearing  upon  the  religious  doctrines  or  the 
moral  lessons  of  the  Mosaic  law,  commends 
itself  to  our  judgment  as  having  an  over- 
whelming probability  in  its  favour.  The 
first  thing,  therefore,  to  be  looked  for,  is  a 
revelation  of  the  unity  and  omnipotence  of 
God.  Now  this  chapter  has,  above  its  nar- 
rative of  events,  a  religious  sublimity,  which 
has  made  it  reverenced  wherever  read.  Jews 
and  Christians  have  alike  clung  to  it,  as 
worthy  to  have  come  from  inspiration  ; 
heathen  critics  have  praised  it,  and  atheists 
have  been  reclaimed  by  it.  About  forty 
years  ago,  a  Chinese  boy,  in  one  of  the 


suburbs  of  Canton,  threw  away  the  idols  of 
his  family,  became  an  atheist,  and  ran  away 
to  America.  In  the  city  of  New  York  he 
supported  himself  as  a  porter,  and  spent  his 
Sundays  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  shores  of 
Hoboken.  Curiosity  led  him  one  day  to 
look  into  a  church,  and  he  was  astonished  to 
find  no  idols  there.  He  asked,  the  next  day, 
an  explanation  of  his  employer,  who  replied 
by  simply  putting  a  Bible  into  his  hands. 
The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  converted  him ; 
he  became  a  Christian,  studied  and  was  edu- 
cated, and  returned  a  Christian  teacher  to 
China.  He  was  in  the  same  class  with  usi  in 
1839,  and  we  bear  joyous  testimony  to  his 
good  sense,  ability,  and  character;  and  to 
the  genuineness,  so  far  as  men  could  judge, 
of  the  conversion  wrought  in  him  by  this 
first  chapter  in  Genesis. 

This  account  of  the  creation  is  veiy  old. 
The  Hebrew  scholars  tell  us  that  the  language 
in  it  contains  marked  archaisms,  which  sei 
its  date  far  antecedent  to  the  age  of  Solomon. 
and  even  to  the  age  of  Moses.  But  without 
recourse  to  Hebraists,  the  English  translation 
testifies  emphatically  to  an  extremely  early 
date.  For  this  is  an  account  of  the  creation 
— a  speculation  on  the  cosmogony ;  yet  it 
contains  no  philosophical  or  technical  fomis 
of  expression,  it  betrays  nothing  of  the  style 
of  a  school ;  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
very  first  of  human  speculations  on  such 
subjects.  The  simplest  and  most  sublime 
message  that  can  be  given  to  man  is  to  ac- 
nounce  to  us  the  existence  of  God.  The 
revelation  of  his  being  is  a  necessary  prelude 
to  the  promulgation  of  his  law ;  just  as  the 
promulgation  of  his  law  necessarily  precede^ 
the  mission  of  a  Saviour,  authorized  to  ac* 
nounce  the  terms'and  arrange  the  means  of 
forgiveness  for  sn.  Let  us,  then,  make  the 
hypothesis  that  this  is  the  message  of  the 
present  chapter ;  and,  in  order  to  put  the 
hypothesis  to  the  severest  test,  let  us  mako 
what  may  be  deemed  an  extreme  and  ex- 
travagant hypothesi3,<— let  us  suppose,  for  a 
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time,  that  to  some  very  early  prophet,  like 
Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  the  injunc- 
tion  was  given  to  proclaim  to  mankind  the 
doctrine  that  God  is  the  absolute  Creator  of 
the  material  universe  and  all  its  forces,  and 
that  from  his  will  all  the  tribes  of  animate 
beings,  including  man,  sprang  to  life  ;  let  us 
further  suppose  that,  in  fitting  and  illu- 
minating the  prophet  for  his  task,  the  whole 
course  of  nature  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  was  unveiled,  and  all  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  man,  and  the  speculations  of 
philosophy,  down  to  the  present  day  were 
shown  to  him.  Now  if  this  hypothesis  ex- 
plains all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  if  there 
is  no  fact  to  be  found  inconsistent  with  it, 
then  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  so  much  of  the 
hypothesis  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  facts  is  true ;  and  this  inference 
will  be  greatly  strengthened  if  the  hypothesis 
extends  farther,  and  explains  facts  not  at 
fiist  taken  into  view  ;  also  if  the  imagination 
in  vain  seeks  any  other  explanation. 

In  the  first  place  the  prophet  would 
naturally  seek  to  say  that  God  is  the 
Creator  of  matter  and  its  forces.  But  in 
what  terms  can  he  do  this?  No  speculations 
have  as  yet  discussed  the  origin  of  matter ; 
there  is  no  word  signifying  to  create ;  the 
arts  have  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  make 
a  distinction  between  material  and  product, 
and  there  is  no  word  for  matter;  neither 
have  the  sciences  reached  the  state  in  which 
the  forces  of  nature  were  named.  Of  course, 
in  addressing  men  the  language  of  men 
must  be  used,  and  the  prophet  having  no 
words  by  which  to  express  his  ideas,  and 
being  forbidden  by  the  necessity  of  making 
liimself  intelligible  from  coining  words,  must 
use  periphrases.  He  endeavours  to  declare 
that  God  was  the  Creator  of  matter  by  saying 
that  God  shaped  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  was  waste  and  empty,  and 
darkn^s  lay  over  its  abysses,  and  the  breath 
of  God  brooded  over  its  waters.  This 
representation  of  the  forming  of  a  formless 


earth  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  declaration 
of  the  creation  of  matter  that  the  language' 
of  that  early  day  could  make.  Then,  in 
order  to  declare  God  to  be  the  author  of  all 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  that  he  holds  them 
under  his  control,  what  resource  is  there  but 
for  the  prophet  to  select  the  most  striking 
of  those  forces,  and  to  say,  God  made  that, 
and  thus  imply  that  he  made  all  the  rest, 
that  would  hereafter  be  discovered.  He 
chooses  light,  the  most  striking  and  wondrous 
of  all  to  the  untutored  eye,  most  wonderful 
in  itself,  in  its  revelations  and  its  sugges- 
tions, and  declares,  God  said  light  be,  and 
light  was.  The  emphasis  throughout  the 
whole  chapter  is  upon  the  divine  name  ;  the 
proposition  to  be  conveyed  being  not  so 
much  that  God  said,  as  that  it  was  God  who 
said — a  distinction  which  the  rude  language 
could  not  make.  All  things  sprang  from  his 
foreknowledge  and  his  will, —  this  is  the 
prophet's  meaning  ;  it  is  only  the  poverty  of 
the  uncultivated  language  of  the  time  which 
forces  him  to  express  himself  in  this  way. 
God  saw  that  the  light  was  good ;  that  is, 
he  predestined  it  for  its  multiform  uses  in 
the  economy  of  vegetative  and  animal  life, 
and  in  the  development  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. And  it  was  he  who  separated  the 
light  from  the  darkness ;  he  retained  the 
control  of  the  force  which  he  had  created, 
and  appointed  of  his  foreknowledge  the 
alternations  of  day  and  night.  In  like 
manner  with  all  the  forces  of  nature  after- 
ward to  be  discovered  in  scientific  research, 
— ^heat,  electricity,  galvanic  currents,  chemi- 
cal affinities,  actinic  rays,  whatever  they 
were, — they  came  at  God's  conmiand,  they 
were  foreseen  by  him  as  good,  and  designed 
for  their  uses,  and  they  are  retained  in  his 
power  of  guidance.  How  could  the  prophet 
say  this  to.  the  rude  people  of  his  early 
time  better  than  in  those  sublime  words 
selected  from  their  unpolished  language,  to 
shine,  nevertheless,  as  undimmed  brilliants 
throughout  all  ages  :  "  God  said  let  there  be 
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light,  and  there  was  light.  And  God  saw 
the  light  that  it  was  good,  and  God  divided 
the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  God  called 
the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
night  ;  and  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day." 

Every  utterance  of  a  mind  filled  with 
great  thoughts  is  boldly  figurative,  and  the 
figures  are  bold  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  speaker's  emotion,  and  to  the  poverty 
in  words  expressive  of  his  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  the  language  which  he  is  using.  Thus 
it  appears  that  our  prophet,  uttering  the 
grandest  truths  that  can  enter  a  finite  mind, 
and  naturally  led  by  his  subject,  after  the 
delivery  of  his  proposition,  to  speak  of  day 
and  night,  is  thereby  induced  to  continue  in 
the  bold  figure  of  describing  the  creation 
as  a  series  of  days'  works.  He  does  not 
bring  the  figure  forward  offensively,  as  has 
been  often  done  by  his  interpreters,  he  does  not 
distinctly  affirm  thatthecreation  was  the  work 
of  six  successive  days,  but  simply  divides  his 
description  of  creation  into  six  periods,  by 
adding  at  the  close  of  each  important  divi- 
sion of  his  subject  the  poetical  refirain.  And 
it  was  evening  and  it  was  morning  on  that 
day.  These  days  of  creation  are  not,  then, 
to  be  considered  as  periods  of  time,  short  or 
long,  any  more  than  if  the  prophet  had  said, 
"  In  the  first  place  God  created  matter  and 
its  forces,  in  the  second  place  he  made  the 
heavens  above,"  etc.,  we  should  consider 
creation  as  having  been  accomplished  in  six 
successive  portions  of  space.  The  six  periods 
are  neither  periods  of  space  nor  of  time,  but 
are  logical  divisions  in  the  survey  of  the 
universe,  which  the  prophet  makes  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  mission, — to  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  exhaustive  statement  of  the 
fact  that  all  things,  past  present  and  to  come, 
visible  and  invisible,  are  the- workmanship 
of  God. 

Having  thus  declared,  in  the  first  place, 
God  to  be  the  Creator  of  matter  and  its 
forces,  the  prophet  would  naturally  turn  to 


the  heavens,  and  say  that  they  were  the 
work  of  the  same  God.  In  doing  it  he 
must  use  the  Hebrew  words  :  they  called  it 
a  firmament,  which  upheld  the  clouds  and 
stores  of  rain,  and  the  prophet  simply  says, 
(rod  made  that  firmament ;  without  imply- 
ing it  to  be  hard  and  hammered  out,  any 
more  than  we  imply  that  it  was  heaved  np, 
by  calling  it  heaven.  In  the  third  place  he 
would  naturally  turn  again  to  the  earth,  and 
declare  its  arrangements  of  seas  and  conti- 
nents to  be  his  work,  and  intelligently  de- 
signed by  him  for  the  use  of  man;  &)d 
gathered  the  seas,  and  raised  the  dry  land, 
and  saw  that  it  was  good.  He  also  gave 
the  earth  its  fertility,  and  adapted  its  grass 
and  herbs  and  trees  to  their  future  uses,  and 
saw  that  it  was  good — ^that  the  adaptation 
was  perfect.  All  the  work  of  Ritter  and 
Guyot,  all  the  arguments  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises,  and  the  Graham  Lectures, 
are  thus  foretold  in  these  brief  sentence  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis. 

In  the  fourth  place,  continues  our  early 
prophet,  he  who  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  adapted  their  relations  to  each  other 
— ^the  sun  to  give  light  and  warmth,  and  the 
change  of  seasons ;  the  moon  to  light  the 
night ;  the  two  tx)  fiimish  the  means  of  chro- 
nology, signs  and  seasons,  days  and  year^ 
He  made,  also,  the  stars,  whose  uses  it  wil! 
be  left  for  far  distant  generations  to  discover ; 
but  God  saw  that  it  was  all  good  ;  he  foresaw 
and  foreordained  the  uses  that  even  the  stars 
will  have  in  distant  ages.  This  prophecy  has 
been  in  our  days  fulfilled,  and  the  stars  have 
given  to  man,  in  the  latter  half  of  thb 
nineteenth  century  after  Christ,  some  o^ 
the  grandest  opportunities  for  intellectnal 
triumphs  that  have  ever  been  achieved  bj 
human  genius. 

In  the  fifth  place,  he  goes  on  to  say,  it  «a> 
God  who  gave  the  sea  its  myriad  cieataies. 
that  swim  in  the  depths  beneath,  or  on  the 
surface,  or  fly  over  its  waves ;  and  he  saw 
from  the  beginning  that  it  was  all  good— 
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that  all  these  creatures  also  were  adapted  to 
each  other^  to  their  place,  and  to  the  future 
uses,  corporal  and  intellectual,  of  man. 

Then,  in  the  sixth  place,  it  was  God  also 
Trho  created  the  tribes  of  earth,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  in  all  their  yariety, 
each  with  its  own  nature,  and  capable  of  per- 
petuating its  kind  ;  and  it  was  he,  also,  who 
created  man  in  his  own  image,  capable  of 
understanding  and  using  all  these  works ;  it 
was  he  who  gave  us  dominion  over  all  things, 
and  pronounced  all  things  very  good — ^per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  future  needs  of  that 
human  race  which  he  had  placed  on  the  earth 
to  rule  and  use  it.    The  long  course  of  his- 
tory, slowly  developing  the  exceeding  rich- 
ness of  man's  nature,  has,  at  the  same  time, 
developed  the  divine  fulness  of  this  most 
ancient  prophecy,  declaring  that  God  in  the 
beginning  made  a  grant  of  terrestrial  sove* 
reignty  to  man,  and  pronounced  the  whole 
universe  adapted  to  his  needs.     One  knows 
not  which  most  to  admire  in  our  nineteenth 
century,  the  mastery  which  thehumanintellect 
is  acquiring  of  the  intellectual  revelations 
of  nature,  or  the  discovery  of  new  and  useful 
properties  in  the  various  forms  of  matter. 
The  prophet's  task  is  accomplished ;  he  has 
made  a  complete  and  exhaustive  statement 
of  the  great  truth  entrusted  to  him  ;  he  has 
announced  God  as  the  Creator  and  Controller 
of  matter  and  its  forces;  whether  in  the 
heavens  or  on  the  earth ;  whether  in  the 
earth  and  seas,  or  in  the  plants  and  animals ; 
whether  in  the  lower  animals,  or  in  man,  who 
is  created  in  his  Maker's  image,  and  set  to 
have  dominion  over  all  things  below.    The 
prophet's  burden  is  delivered,  and  he  feels 
the  joy  of  rest.     He  adds,  therefore,  one 
more  thought ;  God,  the  Creator  of  all,  has 
not  exhausted  his  power  in  his  work,  he  ended 
voluntarily, — ^he  rested  on  the  seventh  day, 
not  because  his  power  was  exhausted,  but 
l>ecatise  he  chose ;  and  he  blessed  the  seventh 
lay  and  hallowed  it :  he  enjoys  now  the  sight 
>f  the  things  which  he  has  made. 


Interpreted  in  this  way,  there  is  not  a 
phrase  in  the  whole  account  which  militates 
against  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  uttered 
from  the  highest  divine  inspiration ;  that  is, 
by  a  man  to  whom  the  whole  truth  in  both 
science  and  theology  had  been  revealed  ; 
nor  is  there  a  phrase  which  is  not  explained 
by  the  hypothesis  that  the  sole  emphasis  is 
to  be  placed  upon  the  divine  name, — that 
the  sole  intent  of  the  account  is  to  reveal 
the  one  truth  that  in  the  beginning  God 
created  heaven  and  earth. 

But  if  the  account  came  thus  by  a  higher 
inspiration  than  that  of  genius,  we  shall 
probably  find,  on  examination,  that  there 
are  other  meanings  in  this  passage ;  a  greater 
wealth  of  meaning  than  the  prophet  himself 
was  aware  of.  The  doctrine  of  manifold 
meanings  in  the  scripture  is  dangerous ;  and 
we  do  not  propose  to  advocate  it.  The  word 
is  written  to  convey  one  thought  and  feeling, 
and  is  to  be  quoted  as  authority  for  that  one 
end  only.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  rich- 
ness of  God's  wisdom,  that  if  he  inspires  a 
man  to  speak,  that  speech  will  partake 
somewhat  of  the  marvellous  character  of 
the  works  of  nature,  which  always  subserve 
multiform  purposes.  It  is  a  great  triumph 
of  human  ingenuity  to  contrive,  occasionally, 
a  tool  that  shall  combine  in  itself  several 
uses.  But  the  substances  of  nature  are 
usually  applicable  to  multifarious  purposes ; 
the  tools  of  nature  serve  many  ends  ;  as  the 
tongue  is  used  in  tasting,  chewing,  swallow- 
ing, speaking,  as  a  delicate  organ  of  touch, 
etc.  If,  therefore,  we  find  that  in  this  ac- 
count of  the  creation  there  are,  besides  its 
main  meaning,  as  expounded  above,  sundry 
secondary  meanings,  each  obvious,  just,  and 
true,  it  will  confirm  our  faith  in  the  divine 
inspirarion  of  this  pre-Mosaic  speech. 

But  the  history  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
literature  is  frill  of  attempts  to  draw  from 
this  chapter  meanings  of  various  kinds, 
scientific  and  religious.  It  is  not  necessary, 
and  would  not  be  profitable,  for  us  to  refer 
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to  them  in  detail.  Tlie  Jewish  doctors  found 
abstruse  philosophical  meanings  in  single 
words  and  single  letters,  nay,  even  in  the 
parts  of  letters.  John  Scotus  Erigena,  the 
first  great  light  in  advance  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  found  in  it  evidence  of  his  grand 
theory  of  the  division  of  nature ;  insisting 
that  the  chaos  was  no  chaos,  but  only  a 
potential  cosmos,  the  ideals  of  creation  in- 
trusted by  the  Father,  for  execution,  to  the 
Son,  who  is  the  Beginning,  from  whom  the 
Book  of  Genesis  is  named.  In  our  own  day, 
Arnold  Guyot,  and  others,  have  sought  to 
find  modem  geology  confirmed  here,  and 
Tayler  Lewis  has  given  a  grand  exposition 
of  the  Six  Days  as  Time  Cycles,  arguing 
chiefly  on  philological  grounds.  None  of 
these  attempts,  to  make  a  secondary  mean- 
ing become  primary,  have,  in  our  judgment 
succeeded  farther  than  to  show  the  language 
capable  of  bearing  the  secondary  meaning, 
and  thus  giving  an  indication  of  its  wonder- 
ful richness.  The  primary  meaning  attached 
to  it  by  Peirce,  as  we  have  now  endeavoured 
to  set  it  forth,  being  the  grandest  meaning 
capable  of  being  put  into  human  speech, 
and  most  perfectly  according  both  with  the 
language  of  the  chapter,  and  with  its  posi- 
tion as  the  introduction  to  the  books  of  the 
Law,  the  history  of  the  revelation  through 
Moses,  must  be  accepted  as  the  primary 
meaning ;  and  the  secondary  meanings  then 
become  of  interest  only  as  revealing  the 
inspired  character  of  the  account ;  that  it 
is  many  sided,  like  a  work  of  nature,  and 
implies  a  divine  fulness  of  wisdom,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  held  in  the  writer's 
mind. 

Two  of  these  secondary  meanings  are 
especially  worthy  of  notice,  since  they  do 
not  involve  subtilties  of  thought,  or  minute 
attention  to  words  and  verbal  constructions, 
but  are  patent  on  the  face  of  a  translation  ; 
the  first  is  the  natural  suggestion  that  the 
six  days  are  not  only  in  the  logical  order  of 
the  prophet's  thought,  but  in  the  actual 


chronological  order  of  events ;  the  second 
is,  that  the  prophet  anticipates,  and  as  it 
were  heads  ofi",  all  the  subterfuges  of  an 
atheistic  spirit. 

First,  then,  the  six  days,  although  pri- 
marily but  six  divisions  in  the  prophet's 
order  of  thought,  actually  represent  six 
periods  of  time.  If  the  mathematicians 
finally  allow  the  nebular  hypothesis  to  stand, 
as  they  seem  of  late  years  inclined  to  do. 
then  there  was  chaos  antecedent  to  the 
cosmos.  And  modem  discoveries  rapidly 
tend  toward  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
known  properties  of  matter  are  but  modes 
of  motion,  so  that  the  first  act  of  creation 
must  necessarily  have  been  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
Another  discovery  of  our  nineteenth  century 
is,  that  in  every  form  of  matter  known  to 
us,  there  is  actually  light  as  well  as  heat- 
absolute  darkness  is  as  unknown  as  the 
absolute  zero  of  heat.  It  has  been  so  from 
the  beginning;  and  when  creation  flashe<l 
into  being,  light  was  the  first  created  beam. 
In  the  very  language,  therefore,  in  which 
this  earliest  prophet  announced  God  to  l>e 
the  Creator  of  matter,  and  of  all  the  forces 
which  govern  it,  there  is,  we  might  say,  an 
implied  knowledge  of  the  great  ph}-5ical 
discoveries  of  the  present  day. 

Moreover,  if  the  nebular  hypoth&ds  ii 
finally  established,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
surrounding  certain  portions  of  it,  then  the 
heavens  were  made  before  the  earth;  the 
nebulous  mass  separated  into  stars  before  i 
divided  into  planets,  and  it  divided  in 
planets  before  the  planets  became  o: 
enough  to  form  into  continents  and  se 
and  became  inhabitable.  Here,  then,  ti 
logical  order  of  the  second  day  is  the  chw 
nological  order  of  the  nebular  bypoth^^ 
another  instance  in  which  this  earliest  rei< 
ligious  teacher  anticipates  the  boasted  ih^ 
coveries  of  Herschel  and  La  Place. 

Then,  if  the  modem  physiologists 
geologists  are  right  in  their  inteipretau 
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of  the  facts  of  nature,  thei  third  division  of 
this  chapter  was  actually  next  in  the  order 
of  time.  The  glowing  mass  of  the  earth 
cooled,  the  steam  was  condensed  into  seas, 
the  upheaval  of  the  continents  followed, 
and  the  protruding  rocks  were  covered,  above 
and  below  the  water  line,  with  vegetation. 
And,  now,  also,  comes,  in  its  proper  order  of 
time,  according  to  modem  scientific  theory, 
the  relation  established  between  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars,  on  one  side,  and  the  earth 
upon  the  other.  The  atmosphere  cleared, 
by  the  condensation  of  the  seas,  of  its  former 
perpetual  clouds,  allows  the  rays  of  these 
l)odies  to  come  in  upon  the  thin  crust  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  sun's  heat  becomes,  accord- 
ing to  Peirce's  acute  observation  on  the 
direction  of  mountain  ranges  and  coast- 
lines on  the  globe,  the  efficient  cause  deter- 
mining the  form  of  the  more  fully  developed 
continents,  and  a  perpetual  witness  that  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  main  rela- 
tions of  the  solar  system,  have  not  been 
changed  since  the  birth  of  time, — since  God 
established  them  on  the  fourth  day  of 
creation. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  day's  work,  prove, 
also,  according  to  the  modem  discoveries 
of  geology,  to  have  been  not  only  natural 
steps  in  the  progress  of  the  seer's  thought, 
but  actual  steps  in  the  order  of  terrestrial 
development.  The  sea  was  first  filled  with 
living  things,  swimming  in  its  depths  or 
flying  over  it,  and  afterward  came  the  land 
animab,  and  as  the  crown  of  the  series  came 
man.  Nay,  even  the  seventh  day's  rest 
stands  approved  by  the  results  of  modem 
investigation,  for  not  a  trace  of  progress  or 
development,  or  of  the  appearance  of  new 
forms  upon  the  earth,  can  be  found  by  the 
most  ardent  evolutionist  in  any  rock-records 
since  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the 
planet, — a  &ct  which  a  firm  believer  in 
development  endeavoured  once  to  explain 
to  us,  by  assuming  that  the  development  of 
all  the  lower  orders  was  arrested  by  the 


presence  of  man  as  the  head  of  the  series. 
Sweep  man  from  the  planet,  he  said,  and 
ihe  development  would  again  go  on  till  man 
were  reproduced.  We  may  be  excused  for 
thinking  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis  more 
rational  than  such  a  speculation. 

Again,  this  chapter  may  bear,  as  another 
secondary  meaning,  an  interpretation  which 
makes  it  an  answer,  in  advance,  to  all  the 
subterfuges  of  an  atheistic  or  an  idolatrous 
heart.    In  this  light  it  might  almost  seem 
that  the  prophet  had  foreseen  all  the  various 
speculations  in  which  men  would  indulge 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and 
had  said,  "  I  will  anticipate  them  all,  and 
in  my  declaration  of  the  being  of  the  one 
Almighty  God,  I  will  show  to  all  those  who 
deny  him  and  turn  from  him,  that  I  foresaw 
their  errors,  and  lifted  up  my  voice  in  the 
beginning  to  warn  them  from  the  paths  that 
lead  to  destmction."    "  The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart,"  there  is  no  God, — ^matter  is 
eternal,  all  things  move  on  by  the  forces 
inherent  in  the  original  substance  of  whicb 
all  is  composed.   Against  this  oldest  form  of 
atheistic  speculation  comes  the  clear  an- 
nouncement, "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  " — created  the  very 
material  of  which  they  are  made,  and  it  was 
from  his  command  that  the  forces  of  nature 
sprang.    The  atoms  thereof  are  in  his  hand 
to  all  generations,  and  they  never  disobey 
his  word.     And  the  next  utterances  are 
against  the  oldest  forms  of  idolatry.  Jupiter, 
the  aether,  the  air,  have  been  confounded 
with  each  other  and  regarded  as  the  givers 
of  rain  and  of  fruitful  seasons,  and  wor- 
shipped with  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  and 
supplications  for  continued  prosperity.  But, 
says  our  prophet  in  advance,  it  was  God  who 
created  the  firmament,  and  when  the  clouds 
drop  fatness,  it  is  at  his  command  ;  that  is, 
it  is  of  his  foreordaining  law.    Give  your 
thanks  to  him  who  can  hear  and  accept  the 
offering  ;  give  them  not  to  the  unconscious 
creatures  of  his  power.    The  earth,  abo,  has 
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been  worshipped  as  the  mother  of  all  things ; 
her  divine  bounty  is  manifest  in  the  fruits 

w 

that  she  pours  forth ;  and,  under  various 
names,  Terra  and  Cybele  have  received 
thanks  and  sacrifices.  As  if  foreseeing  this 
future  idolatry,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
announces  that  it  was  God,  the  Creator  of 
the  earth,  who  gave  her  her  power  of  bringing 
forth  grass  and  herb  and  tree  for  the  service 
of  man,  and  that  it  is  to  him  alone  that 
we  should  give  thanks  for  all  these 
mercies. 

Most  plausible  among  the  forms  of  idolatry 
is  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  host.  Men 
who  beheld  the  sun  shining,  and  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness,  have  been  secretly 
enticed,  and  they  have  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasion that  these  were  indeed  gods.  All 
literature,  all  mythology,  is  full  of  traces  left 
by  this  worship  of  the  stars  of  heaven.  But 
in  the  earliest  age  of  the  world  is  this  clear 
truth  uttered,  to  forbid  every  future  form  of 
the  worship  of  the  sun  and  stars,  that  it  was 
God  who  created  them  and  appointed  their 
revolutions  in  the  sky,  to  mark  our  days  and 
months  and  years,  our  seasons  and  our  hours, 
for  us ;  that  the  grand  host  of  heaven  is, 
after  all,  only  one  of  God's  gifts  to  man. 

Other  men  have  been  seduced  by  the 
mystery  of  animal  life  into  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  bulls  and  rams,  of  crocodiles  and 
cats  and  ibises ;  and  these,  too^  among 
nations  of  the  highest  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tions. And  it  might  seem  that  this  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  prophet  commissioned 
so  long  before  Moses  to  proclaim  the  unity 
and  omnipotence  of  God,  should,  foreseeing 
this  foul  apostasy,  leave  it  clearly  on  record 
that  men  had  been  warned  against  this 
criminal  folly,  and  had  been  distinctly  taught 
that  the  life  in  these  animals  is  but  the  gift 
of  the  one  God,  who  made  all  these  creatures, 
not  as  objects  of  human  worship,  but  for 
human  uses;  that  God  has  given  to  man 
complete  dominion  over  all  sublunary  things 
— given  him  a  grant  to  use  for  his  own 


purposes    all    things    below,    animate  and 
inanimate. 

But  the  human  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things  and  desperately  wicked,  who  can 
know  it,  who  shall  anticipate  all  its  errors  ? 
The  crude  atheism  of  the  materialist  passes 
away,  the  various  forms  of  fetichism  and 
idolatry  are  outgrown,  and  a  highly  cal- 
tivated,  and  speculative  nation  begins  to 
inquire  into  the  foundations  of  faith.  Thej 
behold  the  science  of  their  times,  seeking  the 
causes  of  outward  phenomena,  gradually 
lead  to  the  perception  of  a  unity  in  the 
forces  of  nature — ^to  the  perception  that  there 
is,  indeed,  but  one  Cause  of  the  universe. 
By  what  name  shall  they  speak  of  this  one 
Original  Cause  of  all  causes  ?  It  is  evident 
that  np  human  intellect  can  understand  this 
Cause,  and  by  searching  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty,  or  tell  out  his  wonders.  Some,  in 
their  contemplation  of  this  insoluble  mystery 
are  moved  to  declare  that  the  First  Cause  is 
wholly  unknown  and  unknowable,  and  that 
we  can  predicate  of  it  no  attributes  whatever ; 
and  here  they  would  have  us  rest.  Others 
would  say  that  the  First  Cause  builds  the 
universe,  as  the  soul  of  an  animal  builds  its 
body — ^it  is  a  principle  or  power  of  growth, 
evolving  itself  ever  in  more  and  more  com* 
plex  forms,  by  a  necessity  of  its  own  nature, 
and  herein  lies  the  insoluble  mystery  pre- 
sented to  our  speculations.  Others  add  that 
this  soul  of  the  universe,  struggling  on: 
of  brute  matter  into  vegetable  forms,  strug- 
gling with  more  energy  into  the  bodi& 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  working  ever  upward 
and  climbing  for  something  higher^  reaches 
its  fullest  development  in  the  human  frame, 
and  attains  self-consciousness  first  in  man  s 
brain.  According  to  this  view  an  honest  man 
is,  not  only  the  noblest  work  of  God,  but 
is  himself  the  highest  god  that  has  yet  come 
into  being.  Such  is  the  extreme  into 
which  the  conceited  human  intellect  runs:, 
in  endeavouring  to  reason  conceming  the 
nature  of  the  Deity.     In  the  fuIl-Uown  state 
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of  this  ^(oiheism  a  man  becomes  conscious 
of  himself  as  being  identical  with  the  First 
Cause  of  all  things ;  and  may  think  of  him- 
self as  causing  plants  to  grow,  and  rain  to 
&U,  of  leading  the  march  of  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  and  calling  the  stars  to  their  posts 
of  duty.  Strange  as  this  folly  may  seem  to 
the  ears  of  common  sense,  it  passes  for  wis- 
dom and  high  philosophy  among  some  highly 
cultivated  and  very  acute  metaphysical 
thinkers. 

To  us  it  seems  sadder  than  atheism ;  it 
just  as  effectually  takes  the  sun  out  of 
heaven,  and  puts  an  immoveable  rock  over 
the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre ;  it  takes  all  the 
light  of  love  and  joy  out  of  human  life,  and 
substitutes  this  insane  self-conceit  for  filial 
and  fraternal  love.    We  recoil  with  horror 
from  these  conclusionsconcemingthenatureof 
the  universe  and  the  soul,  and  say,  the  First 
Cause  is  greater  than  all  which  he  has  made ; 
inscrutable  in  his  attributes  though  he  be, 
those  attributes  must  include  power  and 
wisdom  and  love,  for  the  universe  contains 
them  and  their  manifestations ;  the  world  is 
the  embodiment  of  wisdom  and  love  through 
power ;  and  the  only  power  we  know  is  the 
power  of  will.    The  answer  to  which  our 
reason  thus  attains  is  simply  the  truth  which 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  was  written  to 
annonnce,  that  there  is  one  God,  whose  fiat 
is  the  cause  of  all  that  is.    But  mark  how 
the  eye  of  the  prophet  who  wrote  it  seems 
to  have  pierced  through  the  long  ages  of 
idolatry  in  every  form,  and  through  the 
misty   clouds   of  speculation   which   have 
arisen  since  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
detected  this  pernicious  outgrowth  of  the 
Hegelian    philosophy    in    our    time,    and 
uttered,  fifty  centuries  in  advance,  his  pro- 
test against  the  blasphemous  folly;  saying, 
that  creation  was  a  voluntary  act  of  God, 
and  that  he,  of  his  own  pleasure,  created 
man  in  his  own  image.      We  are  not  the 
creators  of  Gk)d,  the  highest  conscious  beings, 
and  alone  in  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 


the  universe ;  but  we  are  the  creatures  of 
God,  made  in  his  image,  gifted  with  power 
of  thought  to  apprehend  partially  his  de- 
signs ;  with  affections  to  feel  feebly  what 
his  love  is ;  with  power  that  we  may,  in  our 
works  of  labour  and  art,  rise  into  awe  at  his 
omnipotence.  Our  powers  are  faint  images 
of  his,  not  his  the  weak  dilution  of  ours. 

Finally,  the  announcement  of  the  seventh 
day's  rest  may  be  considered  as  a  caveat 
against  the  atheism  referred  to  in  the  Epistle 
of  James,  and  drawn  from  a  consideration  of 
the  unvarying  constancy  of  the  operations 
of  nature.  AH  things  seem  capable  finally 
of  reduction  to  constant  laws  of  periodic 
return  to  their  former  condition,  giving  thus 
a  suggestion  that  the  universe  may  be 
eternal,  and  undergoing  an  eternal  series  of 
evolutions  from  some  necessity  inherent  in 
its  nature.  If,  in  the  olden  da3rs  God  created 
the  things  that  now  appear,  why  do  we  not 
see  him  now  creating,  at  least  occasionally, 
some  things*.  No  act  of  creation  has  ever 
been  observed ;  the  law  of  secondary  causa- 
tion is  unbroken ;  each  state  of  the  universe 
flows  directly  from  a  previous  state ;  thus  it 
will  be  for  ever  ;  thus  it  has  been  from 
eternity  ;  and  "  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Deity."  The  prophet,  fore- 
seeing, apparently,  this  form  of  atheism, 
meets  it  in  advance,  by  sajdng,  God  rested  on 
the  seventh  day, —  he  voluntarily  ceased 
from  acts  of  creation,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
which  we  may  not  fathom.  Yet,  as  he  pro- 
nounced creation  very  good,  that  is,  useful 
in  the  highest  degree,  it  is  lawful  for  us  to 
observe  that  a  creation  in  which  miracles 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  usual 
course  of  events,  flowing  from  strictly  in- 
variable laws,  is  very  seldom  broken,  is  far 
better  adapted  as  a  school  in  which  to 
develop  the  mind  and  the  soul  of  man,  than 
a  creation  could  be  in  which  miracle  was 
too  frequent.  The  sublime  lessons  given 
by  the  laws  of  the  universe  have  been 
I  the  means  of  all  the    development  which 
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has  brought  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury out  of  the  dUurkness  of  preceding  ages ; 
those  laws  are  not  yet  exhausted ;  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  is,  indeed,  more  rapid  now 
than  ever  before ;  but  all  scientific  study  of 
the  order  of  the  physical  universe  is  neces- 
sarily based  on  faith  in  the  inviolability  of 
physical  law.  The  rest  of  Ood's  seventh  day 
has  thus  become  the  source  of  all  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  blessings  that  exalt  man 
above  the  beasts ;  while  the  benefits  of  the 
first  six  days'  work  are  shared  by  us  with  the 
mute  creatures. 

This  then,  in  brief,  is  the  exposition  given 
by  Professor  Peirce  to  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  The  hypothesis  that  it  is  an  ex- 
press revelation  from  God,  the  utterance  of 
truth  by  a  prophet  who  spake  with  a  wisdom 
above  the  reach  of  human  endeavour,  is  ab- 
solutely required  to  explain  the  combination 
of  so  much  knowledge  of  modem  discoveries 
and  modem  speculations  with  the  self-evident 
fact  of  its  extreme  antiquity.  That  anti- 
quity is  avouched  to  us  by  the  language, 
which  although  treating  of  the  highest  pos- 


sible themes,  is  neither  poetical  nor  philoso- 
phical, but  simply  descriptive  of  phenomena, 
as  they  appear  to  the  uneducated  eye.  That 
knowledge  of  human  science  and  human 
philosophy,  in  their  latest  development,  is 
shown  by  the  order  of  time  in  which  the 
events  are  arranged — ^in  making  motion  the 
beginning  of  creation,  and  light  the  fitst 
effect  of  motion ;  in  making  the  earth  covered 
with  plants  before  the  sun  and  planets,  of 
still  earlier  creation,  were  visible  from  its 
surface ;  in  making  animals  subsequent  to 
plants  ;  in  making  man  the  last  comer  upon 
the  planet ;  and  in  making  a  distinct  denial 
of  every  form  of  pantheistic  and  of  atheistic 
theory,  down  to  our  own  day.  Its  primary 
object  is  not  to  describe  the  times  or  places 
or  succession  of  the  acts  of  creative  power, 
but  would  simply  lead  us  to  bow  in  grateful 
adoration  before  the  one  God,  whose  will  is 
the  cause  of  all  that  is,  and  whose  loving- 
kindness,  looking  upon  the  whole,  pronounced 
it  very  good — all  adapted  for  beneficent  ends 
to  the  creatures  whom  he  had  made  in  his 
own  image. 
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The  Last    of   the   Stoic    Philosophers. 
By  Bev.  John  F,  Hurst,  D.D.,  Presideiit  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 


Seneca's  Relation  to  Ecclesiastical  History. 


lUCIUS  ANN^US  SENECA  was 
the  last  great  representatiye  of 
the  Stoic  philosophy.  To  the 
student  of  the  philosophical  and  religions 
relations  of  paganism  to  Christianity,  his 
writings — although  they  reflect  in  a  measure 
die  decadence  of  the  post- Augustan  period 
—are  of  more  importance  than  those  of  any 
Greek  or  Koman  author.  For  this  there  are 
two  reasons.  First,  because  his  philosophy 
is  the  final  and  hopeless  exhibition  of  the 
inability  of  the  pagan  mind,  after  its  long 
but  futile  attempt  both  to  solve  the  mjrs- 
teries  of  our  being  and  to  establish  safe  rules 
<^  conduct ;  and,  second,  Seneca's  moral 
philosophy  embodies  the  unconscious  and 
QHTsterious  approach  of  pagan  wisdom  to 
Christianity.  It  was,  to  the  Roman  world 
oi  thought,  the  Baptist  preparing  the  way 
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for  a  system  mightier  than  any  it  had  known. 
Here,  too,  we  find  some  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  no  man  has  ever  received  from  his 
feUows,  both  of  his  own  and  later  times, 
a  more  diverse  judgment  than  Seneca. 
The  Roman  authors  who  describe  him, 
taking  Tacitus  or  Quintilian  as  examples, 
were  generally  unfavourable,  though  Juvenal 
dared  to  express  a  preference  of  him  to  Nero, 
the  Boman  emperor : — 

"  libera  si  dentnr  popido  soffragia,  qnis  tam 
PerditoB,  nt  dubitet  Senecam  praeferre  Neroni" 

Early  Christian  writers,  as  Jerome,  Lac- 
tantius,  Augustine,  and  Tertullian,  refer  to 
him  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  Augus- 
tine speaks  of  his  being  conversant  with  the 
apostles,  and  Jerome  says  he  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  saints.  Lactantius,  who 
elsewhere  calls  him  a  ''  divine  pagan,"  thus 
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gives  him  a  rank  above  all  the  Stoics  : 
''  Seneca,  who  was  the  sharpest  of  all  the 
Stoics — ^how  great  a  veneration  has  he  for 
the  Almighty  !"  Indeed,  so  warm  was  the 
admiration  of  him  by  the  primitive  Church, 
that  the  tests  of  historical  criticism  were 
forgotten,  and  he  was  regarded  as  practically 
a  Christian,  if  not  an  intimate  friend  and  an 
admirer  of  Paul  himself,  during  the  closing 
period  of  his  life.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  always  held  him  in  high  venera- 
tion, and  at  the  Council  of  Trent  he  is  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
The  French  critics,  as  a  rule,  have  been  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  him.  Montaigne  pre- 
fers him  to  Cicero,  and,  in  his  "  Defence  of 
Seneca  and  Plutarch,"  thus  acknowledges  his 
great  obligation  to  the  two :  "The  familiarity 
I  have  had  with  these  two  authors,  and  the 
assistance  they  have  lent  to  my  age  and  to 
my  book,  which  is  wholly  compiled  from  what 
I  have  borrowed  from  them,  oblige  me  to 
stand  up  for  their  honour."  Diderot  reverses 
his  previously  unfavourable  judgment,  and 
passes  a  high  eulogy  upon  him.  Rollin,  often 
called  the  French  Quintilian,  commends  the 
variety  of  his  attainments,  the  depth  and 
exactness  of  his  philosophy,  the  wealth  of 
his  imagination,  and  the  general  purity  of 
his  style.  The  most  recent  criticism,  such 
as  that  of  Zeller  in  Germany,  and  of  Martha 
and  Aubertin  in  France,  partakes  more  of 
the  judicial  spirit,  and  praises  and  blames 
according  to  the  requirements  of  justice.* 

Personal  Histoky. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Seneca,  the  father  of 
Lucius  AnnsBus,  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
belonged  to  the  strong  and  rich  Roman 
colony  of  Corduba,  (Cordova,)  which  was 
planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Bsetis  (the 
modem  Guadalquivir)  by  Marcus  Marcellus 
when  praetor  in  Spain.  It  was  afterward 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Colonia  Patricia, 

•  Cf.  «  Westmingter  Review,"  1867,  pp.  43,  44. 


by  which  it  had  the  privilege  of  sending 
senators  to  Rome.    The  family  were  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  possessed  considerable 
wealth.     Helvia,  the  wife  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius Seneca,  was  a  woman  of  many  endow- 
ments of  mind,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to 
in  the  writings  of  her  son.    Lucius  Annsens 
was  born  at  Corduba  about  b.c.  7.     He  had 
two     brothers,    the    older    being    Marcns 
Annseus  Novatus,   (afterward  changed  by 
adoption  to  Junius  Gallio,)  and  the  younger, 
Lucius  Annasus  Mela,  who  became  the  father 
of  the  celebrated  poet  Lucan.    Martial  thus 
speaks  of  this  triple  character  of  the  &mily : 
"  Et  docti  SeneccB  tres  memoranda  domus.^ 
The  family  removed  to  Rome  when  Lucius 
Annseus  was  about  two  years  of  age.    His 
youth   WCU3   passed   during   the    reign  of 
Tiberius,  and  he  enjoyed  all  the  literary 
and  social  advantages  which  the  station, 
wealth,  and  personal  care  of  his  &ther,  him- 
self an  orator  of  great  culture,  could  afford. 
He  made  a  visit  to  Egypt,  probably  of  con- 
siderable length,  while  his  uncle  was  prefect 
of  that  province.    To  this  fruitful  episode 
in  Seneca's  life  are  due  the  frequent  refer- 
ences in  his  writings  to  that  country,  par- 
ticularly in  his  "  Natural  Questions ;"  and 
very  likely  he  was  the  real  author  of  Nero's 
organization  of  an  expedition  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  sources  of  the  Nile — ^the  first 
attempt  in  history  to  solve  the  mysteries  of 
that  wonderful  river.    Livingstone,  Barth, 
Baker,   Rohl&,  Speke,  and    Schweinfurth. 
have  only  followed  in  Roman  footsteps. 

The  studies  of  Seneca  were  first  in  the 
department  of  eloquence  and  the  affiliate 
sciences.  But  he  exhibited  gradually  a  taste 
for  philosophy,  from  which  the  persuasions 
of  his  own  wife  were  not  stroi^  enough  to 
alienate  him.  His  father,  likewise,  iras 
loath  to  see  his  talented  son  devote  himself 
to  a  class  of  studies  then  in  decline,  and  co: 
promising  either  political  or  social  ad- 
vancement, and  used  his  influence  to  hare 
his  son  become  an  advocate.    Seneca,  how- 
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ever,  seems  to  have  had  a  large  measure  of 
liberty,  for  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of 
the  best  Soman  interpreters  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,    such   as    Papirius     Fabianus, 
Attalus,  Demetrius,  and  Sotion.    Of  this 
last  he  was  very  early  a  disciple,  as  he  says 
in  one  of  his  epistles :    "  Modo  apud  So- 
tionem  puer  sedi."    So  great  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  as 
represented  by  Sotion,  upon  him,  that  he 
became  an  ardent  believer  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  and  proved  his  faith  for  a 
time  by   becoming  a    vegetarian,  as    the 
eating  of  animal  food  could  be  hardly  less 
than  parricide  to  one  of  that  belief.    The 
fct  public  labours  of  Seneca,  however,  were 
according  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  for  we 
And  bim  exercising  the  functions  of  the 
pnblic  advocate,  acquiring  a  just  celebrity 
for  eloquence,  and  even  producing  his  first 
literary  fruit  in  this  department.    The  same 
paternal   influence   is  also   perceptible  in 
Seneca  s  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  quses- 
torship  or  treasurership,  in  which  he  was 
successful.    During  his  incumbency  of  this 
office  he  became  an  object  of  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  who  grew 
ingiy  with  him  on  the  sole  ground  that  the 
young  orator   pleaded    too  ably  one  day 
Wore  the  Senate  in  his  presence.     That 
emperor  was  only  prevented  from  putting 
him  to  death  by  representations  of  one  of 
ms  mistresses  that   it  was   hardly  worth 
^hile,  as  Seneca  was  a  hopeless  consump- 
^^e,  and  would  soon  die  at  all  events. 
Caligula  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Clau- 
mos,  and  the  latter  was  in  power  but  a  short 
^e  before  his  wife,  the  corrupt  Valeria 
uessalina,  who  became  jealous  of  the  favour 
iown  by  her  husband  to  his  niece,  the 
i^utiful  Julia,  took  her  revenge  by  charg- 
H  Seneca  with  an  illicit  intrigue  with  the 
*tter.    The  result  was,  that  Seneca  was 
^««ushed  to  the  island  of  Corsica,  where  he 
emained  eight  years. 
This  exile  was  a  transitional  period  in 


Seneca's  mind  and  life.  He  had  been 
married,  and  had  two  children.  His  wife, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  was  now  dead. 
He  married  a  second  time,  his  wife  being 
Paulina.  One  of  his  children,  a  boy,  died 
twenty  days  before  his  father's  exile  to 
Corsica.  The  other,  Novatilla,  was  com- 
mitted by  her  father  to  the  care  of  his 
mother,  Helvia,  with  these  words:  "Fold 
her  to  your  bosom  ;  she  has  lost  her  mother; 
she  seems  to  have  lost  her  father.  Care  for 
her.  Love  her  for  me."  Once  in  Corsica, 
Seneca  betook  himself  closely  to  the  study 
of  his  much-loved  philosophy.  This  proved 
to  be  a  productive  period  of  his  life.  Of 
his  lonely  home  he  had  nothing  good  to  say. 
He  satirized  everything  about  him,  and 
thus  complained  that  Corsica  was  poor  in 
everything — but  exiles : — 

"  Barbarous  land  which  rugged  rocks  surround,  ' 
Whose  horrent  cliffs  with  idle  wastes  are  crowned. 
No  autumn  fruit,  no  tilth  the  sununer  yields, 
Nor  oUves  cheer  the  winter-silvered  fields  : 
Nor  joyous  spring  her  tender  foliage  lends, 
Nor  genial  herb  the  luckless  soU  befriends ; 
Nor  bread,  nor  sacred  fire,  nor  freshening  wave  ; 
Nought  here— save  exile,  and  the  exile's  grave  I " 

Polybius,  now  the  favourite  at  court,  lost 
his  brother,  and  Seneca  addressed  him  from 
his  lonely  Corsica  an  epistle  on  "Consolation," 
in  which  he  shrewdly  combined  the  good 
advice  of  bearing  patiently  what  we  cannot 
escape,  with  fulsome  adulation  of  Claudius 
Caesar.  But  this  flattering  proved  quite 
unnecessary,  for  either  it  was  never  reported 
to  the  emperor  by  Polybius,  or,  if  that  man 
had  the  temerity  to  do  it,  it  had  not  the 
slightest  effect  upon  his  master  to  recall  the 
philosopher  from  exile.  Now  came  Messa- 
lina's  day  of  retribution,  for,  having  formed 
an  illicit  alliance  with  the  young  and  hand- 
some Caius  Silius,  she  died  a  wretched 
fugitive,  and  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus,  succeeded  her  as  empress.  This 
latter  made  use  of  her  influence  with  the 
emperor  for  securing  the  return  of  Seneca 
from  exile.    It  was  a  stroke  of  policy  on 
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her  part  to  gain  popular  favour  for  herself 
and  her  son,  Domitius,  (Nero,)  for  Seneca 
was  a  great  favourite  in  Rome,  and  no  more 
adroit  management  could  have  been  adopted 
by  the  empress  for  the  accomplishment  of 
her  plans.    The  life  of  Seneca  henceforth 
became  intimately  connected   with    Nero. 
He  became  praetor,  and  the  tutor  of  young 
Nero.    Tacitus,  who  is  the  chief  authority 
for  what  we  know  of  the  life  of  both  Nero 
and  his  preceptor,  thus  states  the  purposes 
of  Agrippina  :     "Agrippina    obtained  for 
Seneca  a  revocation  from  exile,  and  with  it 
the  prsetorship,  favours  which  she  supposed 
would  be  well  pleasing  to  the  public  on 
account  of  his  signal  eloquence  and  accom- 
plishments ;  besides  her  own  private  views, 
namely,  the  education   of  her   own    son, 
Domitius,  under  such  a  master,  and  the  use 
they  should  make  of  his  counsels,  both  to 
obtain  the  empire  and  to  govern  it."   Agrip- 
pina secured  the  death  of  her  husband  by 
poison,  and  now  the  great  plan  of  her  life 
was  successful — her  son,  Nero,  became  Roman 
emperor.      Farrar  says  of  her  absorption  in 
the  interests  of  her  son:   "Whatever  there 
was  of  possible  afifection  in  the  tigress  nature 
of  Agrippina  was  now  absorbed  in  the  person 
of  her  child.    For  that  child,  from  its  cradle 
to  her  own  death  by  his  means,  she  toiled 
and  sinned.    The  fury  of  her  own  ambition, 
inextricably  linked  with  the  uncontrollable 
fierceness  of  her  love  for  this   only  son, 
henceforth  directed  every  action  of  her  life. 
Destiny  had  made  her  the  sister  of  one 
emperor,  intrigue  elevated  her  into  the  wife 
of  another.    Her  own  crimes  made  her  the 
mother  of  a  third."* 

Claudius  was  no  sooner  dead  than  Seneca, 
true  to  his  temporizing  character,  made  him 
the  object  of  his  keen  satire,  and  at  the 
same  time  bestowed  fulsome  eulogy  on  the 
young  Nero.  This  ruler  did,  indeed,  promise 
well  until  his  seventeenth  year,  but  soon 
afterward  he  manifested  a  restiveness  and 

•  "Seekers  after  God,"  p.  118. 


recklessness  that  gave  Seneca  good  ground 
for  fearing  that  his  imperial  disciple  might 
any  moment  become  his  oppressor.  Agrip- 
pina prided  herself  on  her  influence  over 
her  son ;  but  when  she  found  that  he  had 
become  weary  of  his  wife,  Octavia,  and 
formed  a  secret  alliance  with  the  freed- 
woman  Acte,  her  indignation  became  violent 
and  public,  for  she  was  shrewd  enough  to  see 
that  this  change  in  Nero  was  &tal  to  her 
own  share  in  the  empire.  She  directed  her 
hostility  particularly  at  Seneca  and  Burrhus, 
the  joint  tutors  of  Nero,  who,  according  to 
Tacitus,  did  what  they  could  to  restrain 
the  vices  of  the  young  emperor,  and  saw 
only  evil  in  the  general  influence  of  his 
wicked  mother.*  The  mother,  out  of  re- 
venge for  her  son  s  throwing  off  her  influence, 
threatened  to  bring  forward  Britaonicus,  the 
son  of  Claudius,  as  the  real  heir  to  the 
throne.  Nero  now  needed  to  act  promptly, 
and  the  result  was,  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  speedy  death  of  Britan- 
nicus  was  caused  by  Nero,  who  was  then  only 
in  the  first  year  of  his  wretched  reign.  Im- 
putations have  been  cast  by  various  writeis 
— Merivale  among  the  rest — upon  both 
Burrhus  and  Seneca  as  probable  accompUces ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  such  was  the  fact. 
This  much  is  certain,  however,  that  Seneca 
soon  afterward  wrote  his  "Essay  on  Cle- 
mency," dedicating  it  to  his  pupil,  Nero,  in 
which  he  extols  that  virtue  as  especially  bean- 
tifril  in  rulers,  and  represents  Nero  as  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  it. 

This  essay  possesses  for  all  Protestants  a 
singukr  interest,  and  we  must  digreas  a 
moment  to  narrate  its  association  with  the 
Reformation  in  France.  Francis  L,  king  of 
France,  was  a  relentless  persecutor  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  after  his  return  from  SpaiOt 
whither  he  had  been  taken  as  a  prisoner  by 
Charles  V.,  after  the  battle  of  Favia,  wm  as 
hostile  as  ever  to  his  Protestant  snbjectii 
Calvin,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-three, 

•  "  Annides,"  xiii,  2,  ete. 
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had  been  labouring  on  a  commentary  on 
Seneca's  **  Essay  on  Clemency."    He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  Roman  Stoic^  and  to 
reproduce  for  his  own  G0untr3rmen  one  of  his 
essays  was  his  first  work,  in  which  he  engaged 
after  turning  his  back  upon  his  preferments 
and  faith  of  Roman  Catholicism.    He  was 
amazed  to  find  so  little  attention  paid  to 
Seneca,  and  resolved  to  do  his  part  to  supply 
the  want.     "  He  was  annoyed,"  sajrs  Merle 
d'Aubignd,  "  that  the  world  had  not  given 
him  the  place  he  deserved,  and  spoke  of  him 
to  all  his  fidends.    If  one  of  them  entered 
his  little  room  and  expressed  surprise  at 
seeing  him  take  such  pains  to  make  the 
writings  of  a  pagan  philosopher  better  known, 
Calvin,  who  thought  he  had  discovered  a  ton 
of  Gospel  gold  in  Seneca's  iron  ore,  would 
answer :    *  Did  he  not  write  against  supersti- 
tion ?    Has  he  not  said  of  the  Jews,  that  the 
conquered  give  laws  to  their  conquerors?' 
When  he  exclaims,  *  We  have  all  sinned,  we 
shall  all  sin  unto  the  end !'  may  we  not 
imagine  that  we  hear  Paul  speaking  ?"*    He 
was  mourning  the  death  of  Berquin  and 
other  Protestants,  and  feared  that  many  more 
would  fall.     He  knew  that  the  king  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  new  books,  and  he  hoped 
that  this  literary  venture  of  Ins  would  find 
its  way  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  might  be 
influenced  by  its  sentiments,  especially  where 
Seneca  urges  Nero  to  mild  measures,  showing 
him  that  any  other  course  is  not  only  futile, 
but  also  impolitic  and  injurious.  Such  words 
as  these,  from  Seneca,  were  now  uttered  in 
the  ears  of  Francis  I. :  '^  Clemency  becomes 
no  one  so  much  as  it  does  a  king.    Tou 
spare  yourself,  when  you  seem  to  be  sparing 
another.    We  must  do  evil  to  nobody,  not 
even  to  the  wicked ;  men  do  not  harm  their 
own  diseased  limbs.    It  is  the  nature  of  the 
most  cowardly  wild  beasts  te  rend  those  who 
are  lying  on  the  ground,  but  elephants  and 
lions  pass  by  the  man  they  have  thrown 

*  "  History  of  the  Bef ormation  in  the  Time  of 
Calvin,"  vol  ii,  p.  85. 


down.    To  take  delight  in  the  rattling  of 
chains,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  citizens,  to 
spill  much  blood,  to  spread  terror  wherever 
he  shows  himself — is  that  the  work  of  a  king  ? 
If  it  were  so,  far  better  would  it  be  for  lions, 
bears,  or  even  serpents,  to  reign  over  us !" 
This  was  Calvin's  first  production,  or,  as  he 
called  it,  "  the  firstlings  of  his  print,"  and 
was  dedicated  to  one  of  his  early  associates 
of  the  Mommor  family,  Claude  Hangest, 
Abbot  of  St.  Eloi,  April  4,  1532,  with  these 
accompanying  words :  ^*  This,  with  all  that  I 
possess,  belongs  of  right  to  you ;  for  I  was 
nurtured  as  a  child  in  your  house,  and  in- 
structed into  the  same  studies  with  you." 
The  young  man  had  only  the  common  expe- 
rience of  novitiates  in  authorship,  for  he 
found  no  publisher  willing  to  undertake  the 
doubtful  enterprise  of  issuing  it.  He  resolved 
to  publish  it  at  his  own  expense,  scanty  as 
his  means  were ;  but  when  the  printing  was 
completed  he  said :  "  Upon  my  word,  it  has 
cost  me  more  money  than  I  had  imagined."* 
His  money  was  gone,  and  to  his  friend  Daniel 
he  again  wrote :  ''  I  am  drained  dry,  and  I 
must  tax  my  wits  to  get  back  firom  every 
quarter  the  money  I  have  expended."    The 
young  author's  name  on  the  title-page  was 
Calvinus,  and  henceforth  Cauvin,  the  family 
name,  became,  in  literature  and  theology, 
Calvin,    He  wrote  to  Daniel  on  the  23rd  of 
May :  "  At  length  the  die  is  cast ;  my  Com- 
mentary on  Clemency  has  appeared."  Shortly 
afterward  he  wrote :  "  Write  to  me  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  tell  me  whether  my  book  is 
favourably  or  coldly  received.    I  hope  that 
it  will  contribute  to  the  public  good,"    As 
to  the  effect  of  the  work  on  the  king's  mind, 
nothing  is  known.    *'  Did  the  king  read  the 
treatise?"   asks  Merle  d'Aubign^.      "We 
cannot  say.     At  any  rate  Calvin  was  not 
more  fortunate  with  Francis  I.  than  Seneca 
had  been  with  Nero." 
We  now  return  to  Seneca's  life.  Agrippina 

*  Plus  pecuniffi  exhansenmt.     Calvinus  Danieli, 
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became  an  object  of  just  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  her  son,  Nero,  and  the  question  was 
only  one  of  time  which  should  succeed  in 
ridding  the  world  of  the  other.  A  report 
was  brought  to  Nero  one  night  that  Agrip- 
pina  was  plotting  for  his  overthrow  by  the 
substitution  of  Plautus  on  the  throne.  The 
charge  was  unjust,  and  Agrippina  was  suc- 
cessful in  having  her  accusers  condemned, 
and  herself  restored  to  the  favour  of  her 
son.  The  calm  lasted  four  years,  the  end 
of  which  marked  the  completion  of  Nero's 
golden  age — "the  famous  Quinquennium" 
— during  which  Seneca  and  Burrhus  had 
been  the  actual  rulers,  and  the  a£fairs  of  the 
government  had  been  administered  with  an 
ability  and  success  that  commanded  universal 
admiration.  But  now  Nero  broke  loose  from 
all  restraint,  the  occasion  being  another 
charge  that  Agrippina  was  plotting  against 
her  son.  Nero  promptly  resolved  upon  his 
mother's  death,  and  his  plan  was  worthy  of 
his  general  inhumanity ;  for  he  arranged  that 
a  pretended  public  reconciliation  between 
his  mother  and  himself  should  take  place  at 
Baise,  but  that  the  bolts  of  the  vessel  on 
which  she  should  return  to  her  retreat  should 
be  loosened,  and  his  victim  drowned.  She 
escaped  death  by  water,  but  shortly  after 
fell  by  the  blows  of  assassins.  Anicetus 
was  the  first  to  strike  her,  and  she  replied  : 
"  Strike  my  womb,  for  it  bore  Nero."  Her 
supreme  passion  for  her  son's  ruling,  con- 
tinued however,  to  the  last,  and  it  is  said 
that  she  uttered  the  words  :  "  Occidat  dum 
imperet " — Let  him  slay  me  if  he  only  reign ! 
Recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
justify  Nero  against  the  charge  of  matricide ; 
but  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Tacitus, 
Josephus,  Dion,  and  Suetonius,  is  unequivocal 
in  the  admission  of  his  guilt. 

What  part  did  Seneca  play  in  these  scenes 
of  blood?  On  this  subject  the  opinion  of 
his  contemporaries  was  divided.  First,  there 
were  many  who  believed  that  he  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  attempt  of  Nero  to  drown  his 


mother.  The  weight  of  testimony  here  is 
in  his  favour.  Even  Dion  admits  that  "there 
was  no  proof  of  Seneca's  complicity  in  the 
imputed  crime  of  Nero."  Second,  it  vas 
alleged  that  Seneca  was  an  abettor  in  the 
murder  of  Agrippina  at  the  hands  of  Anicetus 
and  his  soldiers.  This  is  not  proved,  and 
the  probability  is  against  it.  There  is  no 
likelihood  that  he  attempted  to  dissuade 
Nero  from  the  crime,  for  he  was  pretty  sure 
that  "  if  the  son  did  not  kill  the  mother, 
the  mother  certainly  would  kill  the  son.*' 
Tacitus  reports  that  Seneca  not  only  charged 
Nero  with  the  crime,  but  repudiated  all 
share  of  responsibility  for  himself.  But  no 
amount  of  charity  can  acquit  Seneca  of 
writing  Nero's  statement  to  the  Roman 
Senate,  that  Agrippina  did  fall  by  her  own 
hand.  This  was  not  only  false,  but  amounted 
to  a  direct  connivance  at  the  crime. 

It  was  now  Seneca's  turn  to  become 
involved  in  hopeless  difficulties.  Nero  having 
become  weary  of  his  wife,  Octavia,  deter- 
mined to  substitute  PoppaBa  for  her.  It  wa« 
this  woman  who,  by  "  her  tears,  her  bland- 
ishments, and  even  her  sarcasms,*'  was  the 
real  author  of  Nero's  murder  of  his  motlier, 
for  the  great  aspiration  of  her  life  was  to 
become  empress,  and  she  knew  that  so  long 
as  Agrippina  lived  this  hope  could  never  be 
realized.  In  Nero's  proposition  to  cast  aade 
Octavia  and  take  Poppsea  as  his  wife,  he  was 
gently  opposed  by  Seneca.  The  nobles,  long 
jealous  of  the  philosopher,  now  found  it 
easy'  to  alienate  the  emperor's  mind  from 
him.  Seneca  saw  his  danger,  and  offered  to 
surrender  his  just  wealth  to  his  master,  and 
withdrew  from  the  city,  pleading  his  delicate 
health  and  love  of  study.  Nero  gave  no 
formal  consent,  but  Seneca  lived  in  com- 
parative  retirement  The  enemies  of  Seneca 
reported  to  Nero  that  the  philosopher  w^ 
a  participant  in  Piso's  conspiracy.  Senecs 
succeeded  in  disproving  all  share  in  the  plot 
but  again  b^ged  permission  to  retire,  for 
Nero's  burning  of  the  city  and  persecatioo 
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of  the  Christians,  and  the  great  prevalence 
of  social  disorders  and  crimes,  proved  that 
the  old  teacher  no  longer  had  the  slightest 
influence  over  him.    Again  his  request  was 
denied.  The  conspiracy  of  Piso  now  assumed 
threatening  proportions,  and  charges  were 
brought  against  Seneca  with  greater  plausi- 
bility.  Nero  resolved  on  his  death.   The  phi- 
losopher was  found  at  his  villa,  Nomantanum, 
in  the  society  of  his  beloved  wife,  Paulina. 
He  heard  his  sentence  with  stoic  calmness, 
and  b^ged  only  the  privilege  of  making  some 
additions  to  his  will.     This  was  refused. 
For  the  particulars  of  his  death  we  are  in- 
debted to  Tacitus.     The  philosopher  said 
to  his  friends,  that  since  he  was  disabled 
from  requiting  their  benefits,  he  bequeathed 
them  that  which  alone  was  left  him,  yet 
something  more  glorious  and  amiable  than 
all  the  rest — the  pattern  of  his  life.    He 
b^ged  them  not  to  weep  for  him.    He  im-, 
plored  his  wife  to  "  moderate  her  sorrow,  io 
beware  of  perpetuating  such  a  dismal  sorrow, 
but  to  bear  the  death  of  her  husband  by 
contemplating  his  life  spent  in  a  steady 
course  of  virtue,  and  to  support  his  loss  by 
all  worthy  consolations."  But  Paulina  would 
not  be  comforted,  and  attempted  to  put  an 
end  to  her  life.    Seneca,  seeing  her  deep 
devotion,  gave  his  consent  in  these  words  : 
''  I  have  laid  before  thee  the  delights  and 
solaces  of  living ;  thou  preferrest  the  renown 
of  dying.    I  shall  not  envy  thee  the  honour 
of  the  example.    Let  us  equally  share  the 
fortitude  of  an  end  so  brave ;  but  greater 
will  be  the  splendour  of  thy  particular  fall." 
At  the  same  moment  the  two  had  the  veins 
of  their  arms  opened.    Seneca's  blood  flowed 
very  slowly,  and  then  he  ordered  the  veins 
of  his  legs  to  be  opened.     His  sufferings 
becoming  intense,  he  persuaded  his  wife  to 
withdraw  to  an  adjoining  room,  lest  the 
courage  of  each  might  tail  by  witnessing  the 
agony  of  the  other.     Nero  ordered  that 
Paulina's  death  be  prevented,  and  so  her 
wounds  were  bound  up.    She  lived  but  a 


few  years,  in  feeble  health,  her  greatest  joy 
being  the  memory  of  her  husband.  But  no 
clemency  was  visited  upon  Seneca.  His 
death  coming  too  slowly,  he  requested  his 
friend  and  physician.  Statins  Annseus,  to 
administer  poison  to  him.  This  was  un- 
necessary, for  it  failed  to  act  upon  his  thin 
body.  He  then  had  recourse  to  a  hot  bath, 
but  this  failing,  he  was  removed  to  a  vapour 
bath,  or  svdatorium,  where  he  expired  amid 
the  fumes.  His  secretaries  and  slaves  were 
about  him,  and  on  them  he  sprinkled  water, 
with  the  formula  of  a  libation  :  "  To  Jove 
the  Liberator!"  His  body  was  burnt  pri- 
vately, without  any  funeral  ceremonies,  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangements  he  had  made 
when  in  the  splendour  of  his  power  and  full 
enjoyment  of  his  great  wealth.  Some 
writers,  as  Sicco  Polentone,  who  have  ima- 
gined that  Seneca  was  a  Christian  at  heart, 
represent  that  his  final  words  were  an  invo- 
cation to  Christ,  and  that  he  baptized  him- 
self with  the  water  of  the  bath.  But  this  is 
only  a  beautiful  fiction. 

Estimate  of  Senega's  Life  aio)  Chabaoteb. 

Seneca  cannot  be  judged  properly  without 
a  careful  regard  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  Every  great  character  reflects  his 
period.  This  reflection  need  not  be  that  of 
the  prevailing  sentiment.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  great  reformers,  it  is  that  of  a 
protest  against  it.  Even  then,  however,  it 
is  the  reflection  of  the  protest  which  the 
better  spirit  of  the  age  bears  within  itself. 
Martin  Luther,  one  man  standing  out  in 
antagonism  to  his  contemporaries,  was  but 
the  embodiment  and  reflection  of  Europe's 
aspiration  of  reform  for  three  centuries. 
Seneca's  chosen  field  was  that  of  a  moral 
teacher,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that,  with  only  a  pagan  culture,  and  that 
at  a  time  of  Rome's  moral  decadence,  he 
should  exhibit  either  in  his  personal  life  or 
philosophy  such  an  example  as  we  could 
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{silly  expect  from  the  simpler-  and  purer 
Roman  days,  to  say  nothing  of  any  Chris- 
tian period.    No  age  has  surpassed  that  of 
the  CsBsars,  particularly  the  later  ones,  in 
splendid  iniquity.    Horace  could  well  say : 
"  The  age  of  our  fathers,  worse  than  that  of 
our  grandsires,  has  produced  us,  who  are 
yet  baser,  and  who  are  doomed  to  give  birth 
to  a  still  more  degraded  ofifspring."    Juvenal, 
fifty  years  later,  could  aflSrm :   "  Posterity 
will  add  nothing  to  our  immorality ;   our 
descendants  can  but  do  and  desire  the  same 
crimes  as  ourselves."    Farrar,  in  referring 
to  this  testimony  of  contemporary  witnesses, 
groups  the  evil  characteristics  of  the  times 
of    Seneca   under    five   heads :     1.    The 
violent   contrasts  in  social  condition  ;    2.  | 
Atheism   and   superstition ;    3.    Excessive 
luxury ;   4.  Deep  sadness ;  and,  5.  Bound- 
less cruelty.     It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
civilization  that  Seneca  lived  and  wrote, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  we  find  so  much  in 
him  that  contrasts  favourably  with  the  spirit 
and  life  of  his  times.    His  genius,  position, 
and  the  wishes  of  his  father,  first  brought 
him  within  the  circle  of  the  political  mael- 
strom.   He  frequently  strove,  later,  to  es- 
cape all  contact  with  political  life,  and  we 
must  suppose  his  efforts  sincere.    We  fully 
believe  that  the  most  unfavourable  opinion 
of   Seneca's   complicity  with  Nero's  guilt 
can  apply  only  to  the  latest  period  of  his 
life,  when  he  found  himself  involved  in  the 
meshes  of  that  emperor's  cruel  policy.    Lip- 
sius  well  exclaims :  ''How  happy  would  Rome 
have  been  if  Nero  had  continued  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Seneca  as  he  began!    For 
what  could  be  more  commendable  than  the 
earlier  years  of  his  life,  while  under  the 
direction  of  Seneca  ?"    That  he  was  a  wil- 
ling party  to  any  wrong  act,  even  his  most 
severe  critic^  Dion  Gassius,  seems  hardly  to 
believe ;  but  that  he  was  a  party  at  all  was 
both  his  crime  and  misfortune,  and  from 
the  two  there  is  no  possibility  of  acquitting 
him.    The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  give 


him  the  benefit  of  a  careful  weighing  of  the 
palliating  circumstances  which  surrounded 
him.    Much    stress   has    been   laid   upon 
Seneca's  enormous  wealth.    Tacitus  refers 
to  it,  but  declares  that  Seneca's  wealth  had 
no  effect   upon   his  temperate,   and  even 
austere  life  :  "  Seneca,  with  a  diet  exceed- 
ingly simple,  supported  an  abstemious  life, 
satisfying  the  call  of  hunger  by  wild  fruit 
from  the  wood,  and  of  thirst  by  a  draught 
from  the  brook."    The  philosopher  began 
life  with  great  wealth,  and  after  his  return 
from  exile,  and   during   his    tutorship  of 
Nero,  there  came  vast  accessions  to  it  from 
the  hands  of  that  ruler.    He  had  treasure 
in  other  lands,  as  Egsrpt  and  Britain,  and, 
like  his   wealthy    contemporaries,  derived 
immense  revenue  from  money  at  interest. 
Tacitus  nowhere  charges  Seneca  with  gnilt 
in  the  acquisition  or  retention  of  it.    Seneca, 
even  requesting  Nero  to  take  from  him  his 
fortune,  used  the  following  noble  language  : 
"  Order  the  auditors  of   thy  revenue  t^ 
undertake  the  direction  of  my  fortune,  and 
annex  it  to  thine  own  ;  nor  shall  I  by  this 
plunge  myself  into  indigence  and  poverty : 
but,  having  only  surrendered  that  wondrou< 
opulence  which  exposes  me  to  the  offensive 
blaze  of  so  much  splendour,  I  shall  redeeiL 
the  time  which  at  present  is  employed  iu 
the  care  of  pompous  feasts  and  gardens,  an  1 
apply  it  to  the  repose  and  cultivation  of  my 
mind." 

The  misfortune  of  Seneca's  career  was  l}i> 
tutorship  of  Nero,  and  while  in  the  eaT'v| 
exercise  of  this  office  he  used  every  mean^ 
to  guard  his  pupil  against  wickedness.  Later. 
however,  when  he  could  no  longer  control 
him,  he  seems  not  to  have  hesitated  t^ 
approve  of  the  misdoings  of  Nero.  Ho 
was,  perhaps,  stiU  in  the  hope  that,  by  tbi^ 
means,  he  might  moderate  the  violenoe  ot 
the  youthful  despot.  But  this  was  no  suf- 
ficient ground  for  vacillation,  or  for  piactical 
approval  of  wrong,  even  though  exile  or 
death  was  the  certain  penalty. 
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The  position  which  Seneca  occupies  as  a 
philosopher  is  not  that  of  an  originator  so 
much  as  an  expounder.  We  must  content 
ourselves,  here,  with  merely  indicating  his 
relation,  as  a  philosopher,  to  his  times,  and 
his  position  as  a  believer  in  the  Divine  Being 
and  in  the  moral  laws  which  He  has  imposed 
upon  the  universe.  While  Seneca  adopted 
the  general  principles  of  the  Stoic  system, 
he  by  no  means  adhered  strictly  to  them, 
but  seems  to  have  reserved  to  himself  the 
large  rights  of  the  eclectic  thinker.  The 
Roman  mind  was  not  at  all  adapted  to  the 
repose  and  equanimity  which  form  a  funda- 
mental  element  in  Stoicism.  It  was  only 
after  popular  liberty  was  lost,  when  the 
government  became  a  thing  that  lay  within 
the  reach  of  the  most  ambitious  and  un- 
scrupulous, and  morals  became  corrupt,  that 
we  find  any  tendency  to  fall  back  upon  the 
resources  of  the  mind  itself.  Says  M.  Au- 
bertin  : — 

The  establiahznont  of  the  empire,  while  pacifying 
eloquence  and  suppressing  liberty,  did  not  enfeeble 
phUoeophy.  It  gave  it,  on  the  other  hand,  a  higher 
importance,  a  less  uncertain  credit,  and  more  faithful 
pariiaanB.  In  the  general  abasement,  in  the  mental 
viete  and  the  incurable  ennui  where  so  soon  the 
ardour  of  the  noblest  souls  was  chilled,  philosophy, 
the  sole  consoler  amid  this  fearful  disgrace,  offered  to 
the  conqiiered,  if  not  an  impossible  hope,  at  least  a 
refuge  and  an  indemnification.  Hence,  says  Horace, 
the  faithful  interpreter  of  the  delights  of  the  oon- 
temporaiy  mind,  it  became  "  the  work  of  aU  the  days, 
of  all  the  ages,  and  of  aU  the  conditions."  This 
world,  grown  old  and  condemned,  there  found  its 
remedy  and  salvation.  PhiloBophy  gathered  up  the 
fragme&ts  from  the  irreparable  shipwreck  of  liberfy.* 

How  this  change  in  the  condition  of 
Roman  x>olitical  life  involved  a  new  employ- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  that  in  the  direction 
of  Stoicism — ^the  last  resort  in  sorrow  for 
every  unchristian  heart — ^has  been  very 
strongly  stated  by  a  writer  in  the  '*  West- 
minster Beview :" — 

*  *'  S^^ue  et  Saint  Paul,"  p.  loa 
2  M 


In  the  age  of  Seneca  the  fi»hionable  Epicureanism 
of  the  earlier  empure  had  been  supplanted  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  Porch.  Roman  independence  had 
been  destroyed ;  Cssar  sat  Hke  an  embodied  destiny 
on  the  throne  of  the  world,  the  terrestrial  corres- 
pondent of  the  overruling  Fate,  the  great  cosmical 
unity,  the  generalized  expression  for  the  irrevocable 
order  and  irrevocable  succession  of  individual  or  col- 
lective causes,  in  which  men  were  inserted  at  the 
hour  of  their  birth.  A  philosophy  that  encouraged 
political  action  could  not  but  give  offence.  The  true 
wisdom  was  to  conquer  the  troubles  of  Ufe  by  silent 
endurance  ;  the  true  compensation  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  power  or  place  was  to  be  sought  in  retirement^ 
resignation,  the  inward  serenity  which  can  neither  be 
given  nor  taken  away.  The  Stoical  disinclination  to 
a  public  career,  or  any  form  of  political  activity, 
tended,  with  more  or  less  consciousness,  toward  the 
ideal  of  Apollonius  of  T^ana,  who  announced  that  he 
had  no  interest  in  the  republic,  but  lived  under  the 
rule  of  the  gods.  IVom  criminal  preoccupation,  from 
enervating  luxury,  from  the  satiety,  the  danger,  and 
corruption  of  the  times,  the  young,  the  ardent,  the 
aspirant  to  a  higher  life,  turned  away  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  the  internal  resources  of  the  Stoical  retreat,  a  pre- 
disposition typifying  the  xdtimate  separation  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  power.  Stoicism  thus  became 
a  religious  philosophy,  a  code  of  moral  precepts,  of 
prudential  regulations  accommodated  to  the  varioue 
exigencies  of  life.  Of  this  school  of  practical  wisdom 
and  pious  speculation,  Seneca  was  for  a  considerable 
time  the  distinguished  chief.* 

Between  Cicero  and  Seneca  this  Stoic 
philosophy  took  root  in  Rome.  The  period 
was  resplendent  with  a  group  of  minds  that 
seem  to  have  derived  all  their  inspiration 
from  Greece,  and  yet  to  have  comprehended 
well  the  moral  needs  of  their  own  day. 
Says  M.  Aubertin  : — 

Leaving  Cicero,  and  coming  right  to  Seneca  and 
his  neo-Stoical  contemporaries,  what  do  we  find? 
A  philosophy  abundant  in  new  perspectiveB  and  of 
vast  consequences.  The  bads  of  doctrine  has  under- 
gone a  transformation.  The  spiritualism  of  these 
philpsophen  has  a  character  of  mystical  exaltation, 
impassioned  raving,  and  religious  enthusiasm  unknown 
to  the  author  of  the  Tnsculan  orations.  Whence 
comes  this  new  charact^,  marked  by  such  visible 
characteristics !  It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  labour 
of  these  eighty-six  years  that  separate  Cicero  and 
Seneca.  .  .  .    The  latter  has  left  us  a  lively  picture 

•  VoL  for  1867,  pp.  71,  72. 
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of  these  fruitful  years ;  he  is  full  of  the  reading  of  his 
masters  ;  he  hears  their  voice,  cites  fragments  of  their 
discourses,  and  reproduces  their  opinions  with  that 
vividness  of  imagination  which  is  the  dominant  faculty 
of  this  remarkable  mind.** 

These  philosophers  did  not  neglect  meta- 
physical study,  but  their  taste  lay  chiefly  in 
the  department  of  morals.  Seneca,  while 
he  was  a  careful  gleaner  from  his  immediate 
Roman  predecessors,  and  always  cites  them 
in  support  of  his  opinions^  went  far  beyond 
any  of  them  in  the  development  of  his 
system. 

Seneca's  view  of  Deity  is  essentially  that 
found  in  the  Stoic  system  in  its  best  state. 
There  is  a  supreme  Ood,  who  is  the  soul  of 
the  world.    He  has  operated  on  matter  as 
organizer,  not  as  creator.   Matter  is  eternal, 
but  disordered,  and  only  waited  for  the 
divine  soul  to  bring  it  into  harmony.    Mat- 
ter has  no  soul;  it  is  simply  inert  and  pas- 
sive, and  subject  to  the  power  of  God.    God 
is  the  divine  reason,  placed  in  the  world. 
While  God  has  made  the  world  out  of  pre- 
existent  matter,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
change  its  essence.    This  accounts  for  the 
reign  of  evil,  for  matter  has  essentially  an 
evil  principle.     God  has  supreme   control 
over  human  affairs.    He  descends  to  men, 
and  dwells  with  them.    Our  condition  is 
fully  known  to  him.    It  is  to  him  that  we 
live,  and  to  him  that  we  must  approve  our- 
selves.   We  must  so  live  that  God  will  see 
only  good  in  us,  for  he  sees  just  what  we 
are.     "  There  is  no  need,"  says  Seneca  to 
Lucilius,  **  to  lift  your  hands  to  heaven,  or 
to  pray  the  sedile  to  admit  you  to  the  ear  of 
an  image,  that  so  your  prayers  may  be  heard 
the  better.     God  is  near  thee  j  he  is  with 
thee.  ...   A  holy  spirit  resides  within  us, 
the  observer  of  good  and  evil,  and  our  con- 
stant guardian.    As  we  treat  him,  he  treats 
us.    At  least  no  man  is  without  God.    Can 
any  one  ever  rise  above  the  power  of  fortune 
without  his  assistance  ?  It  is  he  that  inspires 

•  **  S^n^ue  et  Saint  Paul,"  pp.  101, 102. 


US  with  thoughts,  upright,  just,  and  pure. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  say  whalt 
God ;  but  that  a  God  dwells  in  the  breast 
of  every  good  man,  is  certain."'  This 
universe  could  only  b;  reshained  from  ruin 
by  the  presence  of  God.  The  least  events 
and  the  lowest  lives  are  known  to  him.  We 
must,  therefore,  submit  fully  to  God.  Our 
condition  may  be  wretched,  but  this  is  some- 
times a  necessity  for  our  discipline.  God 
could  relieve  us  from  misery,  but  tlien  that 
would  not  always  be  best.*  We  are  in  a 
condition  which  requires  training  and  the 
highest  culture. 

Seneca,  in  his  entire  ethical  system,  went 
far  beyond  his  times.  ''  He  seems,"  says 
Gillett,  "as  if  by  a  flash  of  intuidoo,  to 
apprehend  the  moral  relations  of  men,  and 
the  proper  aims  and  duties  of  human  life. 
He  sets  himself  up  as  a  teacher-^not  an 
example,  for  he  confesses  his  imperfections 
and  deficiencies — and  his  words  are  me- 
morable alike  for  their  terseness  and  their 
worth.  That  he  stood  aloof  from  ChrL*- 
tianity — that  the  vigour  of  his  years  had 
passed  before  he  could  have  had  any  know- 
ledge of  Christianity — adds  to  our  surprise,  t 
The  ethics  of  Seneca  are  based  upon  6od'^ 
identification  with  the  universe  and  hi-^ 
presence  in  human  life.  Here  belongs  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  We  are  not  isolate 
in  any  sense,  for  the  whole  family  of  hu- 
manity is  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  common 
origin.  Nature  made  us  relatives  when  it 
begat  us  from  the  same  materials  and  f'>r 
the  same  destinies.  It  planted  in  us  a 
mutual  love,  and  fitted  us  for  a  social  life. 
What  is  a  Roman  knight,  or  freedman,  (t 
slave  ?  These  are  but  names  that  spnc, 
from  ambition  or  injury.  Our  country 
the  world,  and  our  guardians  are  the  g 
Slavery,  therefore,  is  to  be  condemned  as 
crime  against  Grod.  '*  Seneca,"  says  Leck}^ 
**  has  filled  pages  with  exhortations  to  mast 
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to  remember  that  the  accident  of  position 
m  no  degree  affects  the  real  dignity  of  men ; 
that  the  slave  may  be  free  by  virtue,  while 
the  master  may  be  a  slave  by  vice ;  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man  to  abstain  not 
only  from  all  cruelty,  but  even  from  all  feel- 
ing of  contempt  toward  his  slaves."*  All 
exhibitions  of  a  man's  rights  to  make  another 
snSer  are  cruel  in  the  extreme.  Gladiatorial 
contests,  therefore,  have  no  possible  apology. 
Such  amusements  are  "  brutalizing,  savage, 
and  detestable."  Man  must  imitate  the 
natural  world,  where  each  has  his  right,  and 
liis  own  part  to  play.  In  nature  we  find 
apparent  disturbances  and  irregularities. 
Earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  violent 
storms,  would  seem  to  be  abnormal.  But 
this  is  not  the  fact  They  are  only  the 
evidences  of  the  reign  of  cosmic  law.  To 
show  this  order  in  nature  was  the  design  of 
the  "Natural  Questions"  of  Seneca,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  work  of  antiquity  the 
direct  forerunner  of  Humboldt's  "Cosmos." 
That  work  of  Seneca  was  valued  by  Mon- 
taigne more  highly  than  any  other,  because 
of  its  having  been  written  in  old  age,  after 
the  temptations  to  the  enjoyment  of  popular 
and  imperial  favour  had  ceased.  We  close 
our  reference  to  Seneca's  philosophy  by  citing 
the  general  view,  as  just  as  it  is  forcible,  of 
a  writer,  already  referred  to,  in  the  "  West- 
minster Review  :" — 

Free  from  the  superstitiona  of  the  populace,  exalted 
above  the  iUusionfl  of  Stoical  orthodoxy,  replacmg 
the  multiplicity  of  gods  by  the  unity  of  the  divine 
natore,  and  substitnting  for  external  worship  the 
l^uitoal  adoration  which  lies  in  the  knowledge  of 
M  and  the  hnmble  imitation  of  his  perfection, 
Seneca^  as  a  competent  authority  observes,  holds  a 
"jremost  rank  among  those  who  represent  in  its 
M{,'best  parity  the  elevated  moral  conception  which 
cUaaical  antiquity  attained.  True  to  the  old  Stoical 
traditions,  he  yet  gave  predominance  to  the  religious 
point  of  view,  introducing  into  his  teaching  a  differ- 
^''^  in  degree  that  was  almost  a  difference  in  mind. 
Hence  his  theology  became  more  human — his  deity 
^re  personal.    Contemporaneously  with  the  mission- 

*  "  History  of  Morals,"  voL  i  ^  324. 


aries  of  a  new  faith,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  of  a  life  in  harmony 
with  the  divine  nature,  of  the  presence  of  Grod  in  the 
soul  of  man,  of  the  slave  as  well  as  the  free,  of  self - 
surrender  to  the  Providence  that  orders  the  world, 
as  the  ground  of  all  internal  freedom  and  peace. 
The  practical  character  of  his  morality,  his  conviction 
of  human  weakness  and  imperfection,  his  lessons  of 
mercy  and  forgiveness,  his  doctrine  of  forbearance 
and  indulgence  to  human  infirmity,  his  ideal  of  the 
married  life,  his  estimate  of  true  friendship,  his 
spirit  of  universal  love  and  divine  impartiaUty,  at 
once  attest  the  nobleness  of  his  moral  aspirationsi, 
and  illustrate  the  mutual  approach  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greek  and  Koman  world,  and  of  the  enlarging 
piety  of  a  less  exclusive  Palestine.  The  work  that 
Seneca  endeavoured  to  do,  however  imperfectly,  must 
always  have  a  profound  interest  for  the  student  of 
that  great  religious  revolution  which  formed  a  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  not  only  on  general 
grounds,  but  because,  to  borrow  the  remarkable  ex- 
pression quoted  by  M.  Martha  from  the  eloquent 
Tertullian,  it  wqa  **  ttttimcnium  anima  naturtUiter 
CkritUanx.*** 

Works  of  Senega. 

Seneca's  writings  have  not  all  been  preserved. 
We  have  the  greater  part,  however,  and 
from  those  still  extant  we  can  well  appre- 
ciate Quintilian's  statement  concerning  him, 
"  that  he  treated  on  almost  every  subject  of 
study ;  for  both  orations  of  his,  and  poems, 
and  epistles,  and  dialogues,  are  extant,  "f 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  leading  work  of 
Seneca  has  been  lost,  for  being  a  great 
favourite  in  the  early  Church,  the  interest 
in  his  writings  served  to  preserve  them, 
while  those  of  less  favoured  Roman  authors 
were  neither  copied  nor  cared  for.  The 
list  of  his  works,  as  given  by  George  Long 
in  Smith's  ''Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography  and  Mythology,"  forms  the  basis 
of  our  catalogue. 

1.  De  Ira.  This  was  addressed  to 
Novatus,  and  was  one  of  Seneca's  earliest 
works.  2.  De  Consolatione  ad  Helviam 
Matrem  Liber.     Written   to   his  mother 

•  VoL  for  1867,  p.  84. 
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during  his  banishmeiit  to  Corsica.    One  of 
his  purest  and  best  works.     3.   De    Conso- 
latione,  ad  Polybium  Liber.    Composed  in 
the  third  year  of  Seneca's  Corsican  exile. 
Diderot  and  others  maintain  that  it  is  not 
by  Seneca,  because  it  is  unworthy  of  him. 
But  the  external  evidences  are  too  strong. 
4.    Liber  de    Consolatume,   ad   Marciam, 
Written  affcer  Seneca's  return  from  exile, 
and  designed  to  console  Marcia  for  the  loss 
of  her  son.    Marcia  was  the  daughter  of 
A.  Cremutius  Cordus.    5.   De  Providentia 
Liber.    "A  Golden  Book,"   says   Lipsius. 
Seneca  proves  here  that  Providence  has  a 
power  over  all   things,  and  that   Ood  is 
always  present  with  us.  6.  De  Animi  Tran- 
quillitate.     Written  shortly  after  Seneca's 
return  from  banishment,  when  he  was  prsetor, 
and  had  become  Nero's  tutor.    The  object 
is  to  discover  the  true  means  by  which  peace 
of  mind  can  be  attained.      The   author, 
surrounded  by  all  the  splendours  of  the 
court  writes  as  one  very  ill  at  ease.    7.  De 
Cof^antia  Sapientis,  sen  quod  inSapientem 
non  cadit  Ii^tma.    Addressed  to  Serenus, 
and  founded  on  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the 
wise  man's  impassiveness.    Lipsius  says  of 
it :  ''  This  book  betokens  a  great  mind,  as 
great  a  wit,  and  much  eloquence ;  in  a  word, 
it  is  one  of  his  best."    8.  De  dementia  ad 
Neronem  Caesarem  Libri  duo.    There  is  too 
much  flattery  in  this  work.    It  is  here  that 
Seneca  relates  the  anecdote  of  Nero's  un- 
willingness to  sign  a  sentence  of  execution, 
and  his  exclamation :   ''  I  would  I  could 
neither  read  nor  write  ! "  The  second  book  is 
incomplete.  9.  De  Brevitate  Vitas.  Written 
to  Paulinus,  and  recommending  the  proper 
emplo]rment  of  time  and  the  best  means  to 
derive  wisdom  from  our  life.    10.  De  Vita 
Beata.    Addressed  to  his  brother,  L.  Junius 
Gallio,  and  pleading  that  there  is  no  happi- 
ness without   virtue,    though  health   and 
'  riches  have  their  value.    The  conclusion  is 
lost.    11.    De  Otio.    Sometimes  joined  to 
De   Vita  Beata.    12.  De  Beneficiie.    In 


seven  books,  addressed  to  .Sbucius  LibenJis, 
and  explaining   the   way  of  conferring  s 
favour,  and  the  duties  of  the  giver  and 
recipient.    13.  Epistoim  Morales.    One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four,  written  to  Lucilius, 
and  consisting  of  moral  maxims.     Composed 
for  the  most  part  in  the  latter  period  of 
Seneca's   life,    and    comprising    his  moral 
reflections  after  losing  imperial  &vour.    14. 
Apocolocyntosis.    A  satire  on  the  deceased 
Emperor  Claudius.     It  is  a  play  on  the  word 
pumpkin,  and  means  pumpkinification,  or 
the  reception  of  Claudius  among  the  pump- 
kins.    15.   Quosstiones  Naturales.    In  seven 
books,  addressed  to  Lucilius  Junior,  dealing 
with  questions  of  natural  history,  and  com- 
prising copious  extracts  from  various  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.     16.    Tragediw.   Ten 
tragedies  are  attributed  to  Seneca  by  various 
Latin  writers,  Quintilian  among  the  number. 
(Inst.  Orat.,  ix,  2,  §  8.)     They  bear  the 
following  titles  :  Hercules  Parens,  TT^este^ 
Thebais  or  Phcenissce,  Hippolftusor  Phosdra, 
(Edipus,  Troades  or  Hecuba,  Medea,  Aga- 
memnon, Hercules  (Etceus,  and  Octatia.  As 
the  titles  indicate,  the  subjects  are  mostly 
from  the  Greek  mythology.   They  are  written 
in  Iambic  senarii,  interspersed  with  choral 
parts,  in  anapaestic  and  other  metres.    None 
of  these  tragedies  are  adapted  to  the  stage, 
and  were  never  intended  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  designed  for  reading  or  recitation, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  rhetorical 
training.    Moral  sentiments  abound  in  them 
all,    as    with    every    thing    that  Senecs 
wrote.* 

*  The  EdUio  Princept  of  Seneca  was  iBsaed  in  NA(4aw 
1475,  in  folio.  The  edition  of  J.  F.  Gronorici. 
(Leyden,)  1649—58,  is  in  4  vols.,  12ina ;  that  '^'■ 
Ruhkopf,  (Leipzig,)  1797—1811,  5  roh^  Sto.  Tht 
French  writers,  as  stated  above,  probably  throi^b  th^ 
impulse  of  Montaigne,  have  bestowed  great  atteaa^s 
on  Seneca,  both  in  textual  criticism  and  tnoslAti^c. 
Lagrange's  version  is  the  best.  In  England,  the  in^ 
edition  of  The  Warke*  of  L.  Anncent  Soim,  l^^ 
MoraU  and  NaturaU,  translated  bj  Thomu  hod^ 
appeared  in  London  in  1614,  with  a  Latin  dedicatka 
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Sblahohs  of  Sehbca  and  St.  Paul. 

To  the  student  of  sacred  and  ecclesiastical 
histoiy  the  question  of  the  relations  of 
Seneca  and  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  connected  with  the  boundary 
line  between  Christianity  and  the  pagan 
philosophy.  The  coincidences  between  the 
writings  of  the  two  are  among  the  unsolved 
problems  of  literary  history.  Every  writer 
on  the  subject  concedes  them  to  be  striking, 
and  those  who  do  not  admit  an  acquaintance 
have  difficulty  in  explaining  the  parallelism. 
The  most  common  solution  of  the  latter  class 
is  thus  expressed,  by  the  writer  already  referred 
to,  in  the  "  Westminster  Review :" — 

This  resemblaaoe  ib  only  one  ftmong  many  instanoee 
of  tbe  drift  of  the  oommon  conacioiimeBB  nnder  the 
ame  impeUing  winds  of  motion,  to  a  flimilar  or 
amlogoiu  inteUectoal  and  monJ  deUyerance.  The 
common  thon^t,  the  common  feeling,  the  oommon 
nuaery,  the  common  aspiration — ^in  a  word,  the  com. 
Don  development  of  the  hnman  mind,  h^^  maniffwita- 
tiona  unlike,  yet  not  all  unlike,  in  Greece  and  in 
Jodsa ;  and  Saul  of  Taisns  and  Seneoa  of  Bome, 
^*ch  in  his  own  way,  acknowledged  the  "nitiTig  pre- 
ttnoeof  the  new  light  that  was  dawning  on  a  half- 
expectant  world. 

Of  the  co-operative  character  of  the 
Stings  of  St.  Paul  and  Seneca  as  great 
moral  teachers,  Merivale  thus  speaks : — 

^ar  different  as  was  thdr  social  standing-point,  far 
different  as  were  the  fomidations  and  the  presumed 
sanctiong  of  their  t^^afiliing  respectively,  Seneca  and 
St  Paul  were  both  moral  reformers ;  both,  be  it  said 
^th  reverence,  were  f eUow-worken  in  the  canse  of 
bTunanity,  though  the  Christian  could  look  beyond 
tbe  proximate  aims  of  morality  and  prepare  men  for 
a  final  development  on  which  the  Stoic  ooold  not 
venture  to  gazeu  Hence  there  is  so  much  in  their 
prindplea,  so  much  in  their  language,  that  agrees 
|<>Sether ;  so  that  the  one  has  been  thought,  though 
It  moat  be  owned  without  adequate  reason,  to  have 
^^<*nwed  directly  from  the  other.  But  the  philoeo- 
\^*  be  it  remembered,  discouxsed  to  a  large  and 
not  inattentive  andienoe ;  and  surely  the  soil  was  not 

to  Chancellor  Ellesmere.  An  English  translation  of 
the  Tragedies,  by  several  hands,  iqjpeared  as  early  as 
1581.  Bahr,  m  his  Gttchiehie  der  rmniiehm  Liieralur;* 
ToL  1,  giYog  1^  copious  bibliography  relating  to  Seneca. 


aU  unfruitful  on  which  his  seed  was  scattered,  when 
he  proclaimed  that  God  dwells  not  in  temples  of  wood 
or  stone,  nor  wants  the  ministrations  of  human  hands ; 
that  he  has  no  delight  in  the  blood  of  victims ;  that 
he  is  near  to  aU  his  creatures  ;  that  hui  spirit  resides 
in  men's  hearts ;  that  aU  men  are  truly  his  offspring ; 
that  we  axe  members  of  one  body,  which  is  God  and 
nature;  that  men  must  believe  in  God  before  they 
can  approach  him  ;  that  the  true  service  of  God  is  to 
be  like  unto  him ;  that  aU  men  have  sinned,  and  none 
performed  aU  the  works  of  the  law ;  that  God  is  no 
reqwcter  of  persona,  ranks,  or  conditions ;  but  all^ 
barbarian  and  Boman,  bond  and  free,  are  alike  under 
his  aU-eeeing  Providence.* 

The  early  fiedth  of  the  Church  attached 
much  importance  to  the  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  these  two  men — ^the  one  repre- 
senting all  that  was  vital,  aggressive,  and 
hopeful  in  primitive  Christianity,  and  the 
other  all  that  was  truthful  and  worthy  in 
the  latest  Stoic  philosophy.  We  can,  there- 
fore, look  upon  the  production  and  wide 
circulation  of  a  spurious  correspondence  oi 
fourteen  letters  between  them  as  only  natural 
results  of  a  fond  desire  to  see  in  the  pagan 
mind  a  willing  acquiescence  in  revealed 
truth,  on  the  firat  propagation  of  it,  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  world  "  From  the  age  of 
St  Jerome,"  says  Lightfoot,  "  Seneca  was 
commonly  regarded  as  standing  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  Christian  Church,  even  if 
he  had  not  actually  passed  within  its  portala 
In  one  Ecclesiastical  Council  at  least,  held 
at  Tours  in  the  year  567,  his  authority  is 
quoted  with  a  deference  generally  accorded 
only  to  Fathers  of  the  Church.  And  even  to 
the  present  day,  in  the  marionette  plays  of 
his  native  Spain,  St.  Seneca  takes  his  place 
by  the  side  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in 
the  representations  of  our  Lord's  passion.  "-{- 
Jerome  took  note  of  this  correspondence  in 
the  following  language : ''  Quem  non  ponerem 
in  catalogo  sanctorum,  nisi  me  illae  epistolie 
provocarent  qu»  l^guntur  a  plurimis,  Pauli 
ad  Senecam  et  SenecsB  ad  Paulum."}    This, 

*  "Hjstoiyof  theBomanEmpire,"  voLv,pp.457,45R. 
t  '*  Epirtle  to  the  PhUippians,"  pp.  296, 276,  8d  ed. 
$  •*  Vir.  Dlust"  12. 
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of  course,  decides  nothing  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  letters ;  but  the  credulous  spirit 
of  the  whole  mediaeval  Church  was  only  too 
ready  to  adopt  this  revered  father's  language 
as  a  strong  indorsement  of  the  correspond- 
ence.   The  internal  character  of  the  letters 
is  thoroughly  decisive  of  their  spuriousness. 
The  barrenness  of  thought,  the  impurity  of 
the  style,  the  errors  in  matters  of  fact,  and 
especially  the  frequent  violations  of  historical 
and  chronological  accuracy,  prove  them  un- 
worthy  the  place  they  have  occupied  in 
ecclesiastical  literature.    Of  all  writers,  the 
French  have  manifested  most  confidence  in 
the  authenticity  of  the  correspondence ;  and 
in  cases  where  they  have  not  gone  to  this 
extreme,  they  have  discussed  the  question 
with  an  animation  and  wealth  of  research 
that  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
learned  world.    The  most  complete  treatise 
on  the  subject  is  that  of  Fleury.  This  author, 
while  claiming  that  Paul  and  Seneca  were 
on  intimate  relations,  concedes  the  improba- 
bility of  the  correspondence,  on  the  gro\ind 
of  its  being  "  a  composition  of  very  inferior 
grade,  a  sort  of  school-boy  exercise,  abundant 
in  rhetorical  excesses,  couched  in  very  poor 
language,  now  containing  borrowed  expres- 
sions from  Tacitus,  and  now  others  from  the 
existing  version  of  Paul's  epistles."*   Fleury 
enriches  his  treatise  by  a  description  of  the 
whole  literature  of  this  special  subject,t  and 
by  his  excellent  bibliography  of  the  manu- 
scripts and  editions  containing  the  alleged 
correspondence  between  St.  Paul  andSeneca4 
The  most  recent  French  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Charles  Aubertin,  who  enters  into  the 
full  criticism  of  the  contemporary  philosophy, 
and  concludes  not  only  that  the  correspond- 
ence is  without  any  claim  to  authenticity, 
but  that  Seneca's  writings  no  more  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  Christian  than  do  the 
works  of  Plato,  Cicero,  and  other  Greek  and 

*  "  Saint  Paul  et  S^nbque,"  vol.  ii,  pp.  281,  282. 

t  Vol.  i,  pp.  2—9. 

X  Vol.  ii,  pp.  285—297. 


Roman  philosophical  and  moral  writers  prove 
them  to  have  been  followers  of  Christ.  Light- 
foot  points  out  the  untenability  of  Seneca'b 
parallelism  with  St.  Paul  on  the  ground  of 
the  former's  frequent  priority  to  Paul's  wri- 
tings, the  existence  of  the  same  paiallek 
in  previous  authors,  the  many  fallacious 
coincidences,  and  the  depth  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  tenets  to  those  of  Paul.*  How- 
ever, Lightfoot  thus  concludes  that  there  are 
many  coincidences  which  cannot  be  explained 
on  these  grounds  : — 

Bat  after  aU  aUowanoe  made  for  the  conaideiatkiQs 
jujBt  urged,  some  facts  remain  which  stiU  reqnirt; 
explanation.  It  appears  that  the  Christian  panlleU 
in  Seneca's  writings  become  more  frequent  aa  he 
advances  in  life.  It  is  not  less  true  that  they  arc 
much  more  striking  and  more  numerous  thsa  in  the 
other  great  Stoics  of  the  Boman  period,  Biacteto? 
and  M.  Anrelius  ;  for  though  in  character  theM  later 
writers  approached  much  nearer  to  the  Cbristbc 
ideal  than  the  minister  of  Nero,  though  their  funda- 
mental doctrines  are  as  little  incon&istent  with  Chris- 
tian theology  and  ethics  as  his,  yet  the  doeer  re- 
semblances of  sentiment  and  exjn^ssion,  which  alone 
would  suggest  any  direct  obligations  to  Christianity', 
are,  I  believe,  decidedly  more  frequent  in  S^oeca. 
Lastly  :  after  aU  deductions  made,  a  class  of  ooiatd 
deuces  stiU  remains,  of  which  the  expressicm  "  ^n^ 
and  be  spent "  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  and  whidi  can 
hardly  be  considered  accidental.  If  any  historical 
connection  (direct  or  indirect)  can  be  traced  with  a 
fair  degree  of  probability,  we  may  reasonably  look  to 
this  for  the  solution  of  such  coincidences.  I  shall 
content  myself  here  with  stating  the  different  «^T:» 
in  which  such  a  connection  was  possible  or  probable, 
without  venturing  to  affirm  what  was  actuaDj  tk- 
case,  for  the  data  are  not  sufficient  to  justifji  aoj 
definite  theory.i* 

The  weakest  part  of  Lightfoot's  criticism, 
is  his  endeavour  to  show  that  these  coinci- 
dences are  due  to  the  Semitic  origin  o: 
Stoicism,  and  that  Tarsus,  especiidly,  beio: 
a  seat  of  Stoic  philosophy,  Paul  became 
acquainted  with  that  system,  and  used  tbt 
religious  vocabulary  of  the  Stoics  in  hi^ 
epistles,  or  "  found  in  the  ethical  langna^^' 

•  "  Epistle  to  the  PhUippians,"    3rd  editioo. 
pp.  289—296.    London.    1878. 
t  **  Epiatie  to  the  PhiUppiaBS,"  ppu  800,  SOI, 
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of  the  Stoics  expressioiis  more  fit  than  he 
could  find  elsewheie  to  describe  in  certain 
aspects  the  duties  and  privileges,  the  strag- 
gles and  the  triumphs,  of  the  Christian  life." 
Lightfoot  reaUy  attributes  the  remarkable 
coincidences  between  Paul  and  Seneca  to 
Paul's  using  Stoical  terminology,  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  admitted  for  a  moment. 
Had  there  been  no  Stoa  there  could  have 
been,  just  as  easily,  the  great  structure  of 
the  Pauline  theology.  Paul  used  the  Greek 
language,  with  all  its  charm  of  imagery  and 
subtle  force,  as  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts ; 
but  he  placed  no  dependence,  in  the  con- 
structive part  of  his  theology,  on  the  poor 
resources  of  any  system  of  pagan  philosophy. 
It  was  Seneca,  and  not  any  other  writer  of 
his  entire  school,  or  of  all  paganism,  who 
nsed,  in  the  same  sense  as  Paul,  such  words 
as  flesh,  angel,  Holy  Spirit,  and  offspring 
of  God. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Paul  and 
Seneca  were  acquainted  with  each  other. 
Paul  long  had  in  mind  a  visit  to  Rome,  and 
regarded  that  metropolis  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  missionary  labours  in  Spain,  if 
not  in  the  north  (Romans  i.  13 ;  xv.  23, 24), 
and  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  been 
without  interest  in  the  prevailing  religious 
thought  of  the  time  and  place.  This  would 
account  for  an  independent  interest  in  the 
best  contemporary  moral  writer,  Seneca,  and 
would  make  their  meeting  no  undesirable 
event  on  the  apostle's  part.  Seneca,  too  would 
be  equally  interested  in  the  man  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  new  faith,  and  of  whose 
writings  he  might  well  have  had  some  know- 
ledge. Once,  when  an  important  crisis  had  ar- 
rived in  Paul's  ministry,  in  Corinth,  and  when 
the  issue  of  an  important  Jewish  persecution 
of  him  had  to  be  decided  by  the  governor  of 
Achaia,  to  whom  appeal  had  been  made,  the 
result  was  fitvourable  to  Paul ;  for,  after  the 
Jews  had  made  their  charge,  and  Paul  was 
about  to  open  Ins  mouth  in  his  own  defence, 
this  governor  or  deputy,  Gallio  by  name, 


regarded  it  unnecessary,  and  dismissed  the 
charge  in  these  words :  "  If  it  were  a  matter 
of  wrong,  or  wicked  lewdness,  0  ye  Jews, 
reason  would  that  I  should  bear  with  you  ; 
but  if  it  be  a  question  of  words  and  names, 
and  of  your  law,  look  ye  to  it :  for  I  will  be 
no  judge  of  such  matters."  The  result  was, 
he  drove  them  from  the  judgment-seat. 
Now  who  should  this  Gallio  be  but  Seneca's 
own  brother,  M.  Amueus  Novatus,  who  took 
the  name  Junius  Annseus  Gallio  on  passing 
by  adoption  into  another  family.  Farrar, 
not  widiout  good  ground,  says :  "  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  Gallio  was  Seneca's 
favourite  brother,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  the  philosopher  dedicated  to 
him  his  three  books  on  'Anger,'  and  his 
charming  little  treatise  'On  a  happy  life! ' "  * 
Seldom  has  a  brother  paid  to  another  such 
a  tribute  as  Seneca  thus  pays  to  his  brother 
GhUlio :  "  I  used  to  say  to  you  that  my 
brother  Gallio  (whom  every  one  loves  a  little 
even  people  who  cannot  love  him  much)  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  other  vices,  but  even 
detested  this.  Tou  might  try  him  in  any 
direction.  You  began  to  praise  his  intellect 
— ^an  intellect  of  the  highest  and  worthiest 
kind  .  .  .  and  he  walked  away  I  You  began 
to  praise  his  moderation;  he  instantly  cut 
short  your  first  words.  You  began  to  express 
admiration  for  his  blandness  and  natural 
suavity  of  manner  .  .  .  yet  even  here  he 
resisted  your  compliments ;  and  if  you  were 
led  to  exclaim  that  you  had  found  a  man 
who  could  not  be  overcome  by  those  in- 
sidious attacks  which  every  one  else  admits, 
and  hoped  that  he  would  at  least  tolerate 
this  compliment  because  of  its  truth,  even 
on  this  ground  he  would  resist  your  flattery; 
not  as  though  you  had  been  awkward,  or  as 
though  he  suspected  that  you  were  jesting 
with  him,  or  had  some  secret  end  in  view, 
but  simply  because  he  had  a  horror  of  every 
form  of  adulation.  "  f  Must  we  not  suppose 

*  *<  Seekers  after  God,''  pp.  20, 21. 
t  "Qiuestiones  NaturaJes,"  lib.  ir. 
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that  the  relations  between  two  such  brotheis 
were  very  intimate.*  And  is  there  not 
excellent  ground  for  the  conjecture  of  Schoell, 
in  his  Histoire  de  la  LittSrutwre  Bamaine : 
"In  all  probability  the  pro-prsetor,  in  his 
correspondence  with  his  brother,  had  men- 
tioned this  Jewish  teacher,  who  had  preached 
the  Gospel  for  eighteen  months  in  the  capital 
of  his  province  ! "  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  most  striking  parallels  between 
Seneca  and  St.  Paul  occur  in  the  later  works 
of  Seneca,  such  as  his  i)^  Vita  Beata  and 
De  BeneficiiSy  both  of  which  were  composed 
afber  a.J).  61 — ^the  year  when  Paul  arrived 
in  Borne — ^and,  above  all,  in  his  epistles, 
written  near  the  close  of  his  lifct  When 
Paul  arrived  in  Bome  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  prefect  of  the  Pr»torian 
Guards,  who  allowed  him  to  dwell  in  a 
private  house  with  a  soldier,  who  kept  him 
in  sight,  and  gave  him  liberty  to  see  his 
firiends.  Now  this  prefect  was  none  other 
than  Burrhus,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned as  an  intimate  friend  of  Seneca,  and 
associate  of  the  latter  at  Nero's  court.    **  Is 

*  On  the  relations  of  Panl  and  Grallio,  and  the  cbarac- 
ter  of  the  latter,  comp.  Lewin, "  Life  and  Epistlee  of 
StPanL"    Second  edition.    YoL  i,  pp.  291,  292. 

f  Fr.  Gh.  Gelpe,  Tvaotatinnocila  de  f amifiaritate  qiuo 
Panlo  apostolo  cum  Seneca  philosopho  inteFoeasisse 
traditur,  verimmilliTna.  Lips.,  1813.  4to.  Quoted 
in  "New  Bnmswick  Review,"  Peb^  1865 


it  not  natural,"  M.  Schooll  well  asb,  ''  to 
suppofie  that  their  conversation  would  have 
turned  upon  this  bold  and  eloquent  Jewid 
teacher,  who,  on  account  of  new  religioos 
opinions,  had  been  persecuted  in  Palestine, 
and  had  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  tihe 
emperor  ?  Would  not  Seneca  have  been 
curious  to  see  and  hear  this  extraordinary 
man  ? "  We  do  not  regard  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  any  special  intimacy  exisled 
between  the  Christian  Paul  and  the  Stdc 
Seneca,  in  order  to  account  for  parallelism 
in  their  writings ;  the  tradition,  deep-rooted, 
and  often  repeated  through  many  cen- 
turies, is  at  least  very  significant  Or,  as 
De  Maistre  says :  ''The  tradition  concerning 
the  Christianity  of  Seneca,  and  on  bis 
relations  with  St.  Paul,  without  lieing 
finally  decisive,  is  nevertheless  far  more 
than  nothing,  if  one  coimect  with  it  certain 
other  presumptions."*  Seneca's  mental 
altitude  and  achievements  prove  him  to 
have  been  ready  for  at  least  a  guarded 
interchange  of  opinions  with  Paul,  and  it 
may  well  have  happened  that  the  influence 
of  the  philosopher  at  Nero's  Court  had  weight 
in  securing  such  delay  of  the  Apostle's  trial 
as  resulted  later  in  the  latter's  libmtion, 
and  in  his  making  one  more  missionary 
tour. 

*  <<Soir^  de  Saint  Petenbotizg,  IX«  Entretien.* 
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|HAT  there  is  to  be  a  millenniuin, 
and  that  there  is  to  be  an  advent, 
is  generally  admitted  by  Christian 
people.  That  the  millenDinm  and  the  advent 
sustain  very  definite  and  very  important 
relations,  is  the  general  conviction.  That 
one  mnst  precede,  that  the  other  will  follow, 
is  freely  conceded.  Bnt  will  the  advent  pre- 
cede the  millennium?  or  will  the  millennium 
precede  the  advent?  This  is  the  vital 
question  to  be  determined,  and  this  issue 
must  be  squarely  met.  Will  the  Lord  come 
to  introduce  the  millennium?  or  will  the 
millennium  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  ?  In  some  form  or  other  the  thoughtful 
mind  propounds  this  inquiry,  and  in  some  way 
this  very  serious  inquiry  must  be  answered. 
Until  this  point  is  settled,  there  is  but  little 
use  for  inquiry  or  disputation  about  any 
other  relating  to  the  general  subject.  The 
settlement  of  thia  cardinal  question  deter- 
mines many  others. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  very 
extended  argument  in  our  investigation  of 
this  specific  point.  We  choose,  rather,  after 
a  plain  statement  of  two  or  three  important 
facts,  to  put  the  inquirer  on  the  track  of  the 
needful  information,  that  he  may  be  assisted 
in  coming  to  the  right  conclusion.  And, 
with  reference  to  the  specific  question  to  be 
settled,  we  affirm  as  follows  : — ^First.  There 
is  not  a  passage  of  Scripture,  literal,  figura- 
tive, or  symbolical,  which  treats  of  the 
millenidum  and  its  relation  to  the  advent, 
that  teaches,  indicates,  or  in  any  manner 
represents  the  millennium  as  preceding  the 
advent.  Second.  There  is  not  a  passage, 
literal,    figurative,    or    symbolical,    which 


I  speaks  of  the  advent  and  its  relation  to  the 
millennium,  that  represents  the  advent  as 
8ub8eqtient  to  the  millennium. 

Now,  these  two  very  important  £a.cts  settle, 
if  not  the  principal  question  at  issue,  at 
least  this  not  unimportant  fact,  that  the 
now  prevalent  belief  in  a  millennium  previous 
to  the  advent  is  without  Scripture  authority. 
Since,  as  before  stated,  there  is  not  one 
passage  that  speaks  of  the  millennium  and 
its  relation  to  the  advent,  or  of  the  advent 
and  its  relation  to  the  millennium,  which 
teaches  directly  or  indirectly,  by  its  imme- 
diate connections  or  its  parallels,  or  in  any 
manner  whatever,  the  post-millenarian  doc- 
trines that  are  now  so  generally  prevalent. 

And  yet,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  ques- 
tions of  order  and  relation  must  be  decided 
by  the  authority  which  treats  of  order  and 
relation.  Isolated  revelations — ^if  there  be 
such — cannot  decide  questions  of  relative 
order,  unless — of  which  there  is  no  example 
— ^the  specific  revelation  should  relate  to  the 
specific  point  to  be  established. 

There  is  no  dispute  about  the  fctct  of  our 
Lord's  second  advent.  There  is  no  dispute 
about  the  foci  of  a  coming  millennium. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  the  fact  that  the 
two  great  events  sustain  important  chrono- 
logical relations.  The  whole  disagreement, 
as  it  respects  the  cardinal  questions,  is 
concerning  the  relative  order.  Is  the  mil- 
lennium before  the  advent?  Is  the  advent 
before  the  millennium?  This  is  what  should 
claim  our  attention  first  of  all.  A  multitude 
of  minor  questions  must  be  determined  by 
this  question  of  relative  order. 

This  point  must  be  decided,  not  by  con- 
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jectnre,  nor  by  unauthorized  statements,  but 
by  Divine  revelation.  Human  authority  is  of 
little  account  in  deciding  questions  of  this 
nature.  If  the  Lord  has  not  spoken  relative 
to  this  matter  it  will  be  useless  for  man  to 
epeak.  If  he  has  spoken,  *'  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  "  must  be  deemed  decisive. 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  the  subject  on 
the  purposely-assumed  logical  ground  that 
the  Scriptures  have  not  determined  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  ;  thus  leaving  one  side  of  the 
controversy  as  much  without  Divine  au- 
thority as  the  other,  and  making  it,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  logic,  learning,  and  research. 
On  this  assumption,  it  would  appear  that 
the  manifest  advantage  would  be  with  the 
pre-millennialists,  for  these  several  reasons  : 
First.  The  post  -  millennialists  being  the 
witnesses,  we  prove  that  the  pre-millenarian 
belief  was  primitive  in  the  Christian  Church. 
And  our  advantage  in  this  respect  is  equal 
to  the  probability  of  the  truth  being 
primitive,  and  not  error,  in  the  Church 
apostolically  founded,  guided,  and  instructed. 
Second.  Our  advantage,  on  this  assump- 
tion, still  further  appears  from  the  fact,  that 
authentic  history,  and  still  preserved  for- 
mulas of  belief,  show  that  pre-millennial 
views  were  primitive  in  the  reformed  Pro- 
testant Church.  After  the  Church  came  out 
from  the  communion  of  Rome,  renouncing 
the  human  traditions,  the  manifold  perver- 
sions of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  unau- 
thorized assumptions  of  the  Papacy,  and 
planted  itself  squarely  upon  th^  teachings 
of  the  Bible ;  then,  as  we  have  abundant 
testimony  to  prove,  the  Primitive  Protestant 
Church,  deriving  the  great  foundation  doc- 
trines directly  from  the  Word  of  God,  was 
quite  generally,  if  not  universally,  pre- 
millenarian  in  respect  to  this  point  of  rela- 
tive order.  And  our  advantage  in  this 
respect  is  equal  to  the  improbability  that 
such  men  as  God  raised  up,  and  wonderfully 
qualified  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church, 
should  generally,  perhaps  universally,  mis- 


understand their  diligently  studied  Bibles 
in  respect  to  this  vital  question  of  relatiye 
order.  Third.  On  this  assumption  of 
equality,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  direct  reve* 
lation,  our  advantage  as  pre-millenarians  is 
to  be  estimated  as  equal  to  the  improba- 
bility that  nearly  all  the  chief  founders  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  primitive  Protestant 
Churches — ^the  theological  giants  of  those 
heroic  days — should  be  led  into  essential 
error  on  this  vital  question  of  reladTd 
order. 

It  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have 
faithfully  investigated  this  matter,  that  many, 
probably  most,  of  the  principal  foundezs  of 
the  English,  the  Scotch,  the  Congregational, 
and  the  Baptist  Churches,  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  were 
decidedly  millenarian  ;  or,  as  we  are  uang 
the  term,  pre-millenarian,  in  their  belief  and 
teaching.  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Wiclif, 
Melanchthon,  all  gave  expression  to  con- 
victions which  showed  that  they  looked  for 
the  advent  before  the  complete  subjection 
of  the  world  to  Christ.  They  seem  to  have 
apprehended  the  advent  as  very  near.  Not 
the  prospect  of  the  immediate  triumph  of 
the  Church,  but  the  fearful  ravages  of  the 
Man  of  Sin,  impressed  them  that  tiie  day  of 
the  Lord  was  near.  And  this  was  evidently 
scriptural.  Charles  Wesley,  the  sweet  singer 
of  Methodism  ;  Fletcher,  the  matchless  po- 
lemic ;  and  Coke,  the  father  of  Methodiii 
missionary  enterprise,  all  looked  for  the 
advent  before  the  millennium. 

And  thus  we  might  go  on,  almost  inde- 
finitely, and  show  conclusively  that,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Bible  leaves  the  question 
undecided  as  to  the  relative  order  of  these 
two  great  events,  the  pre-millenarians  en- 
dently  have  the  advantage  of  their  opponents 
as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  It  woaU 
invalidate  all  the  axioms  relating  to  the 
primitiveness  of  religious  truth,  in  reference 
to  the  manifest  illumination  and  providential 
guiding  of  those  whom  God  has  raised  up  for 
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refonnative  purposes  in  his  Church  ;  and  it 
vould  conflict  with  all  history  and  mental 
philosophy,  as  exhibited  in  innumerable 
instances,  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
clode  that  in  the  Primitive  Church,  in  its 
first  utterances  of  cardinal  truths,  as  de- 
veloped from  the  Word  of  God,  radical 
error,  and  not  essential  truth,  was  primitive. 

Since  the  great  perversion  and  corruption 
in  Eden,  down  to  the  latest  development  of 
heterodoxy,  corruption  of  primitive  truth, 
and  not  truth  developed  from  corruption, 
has  been  the  history  of  human  kind.  God 
may  indeed  reform  and  reclaim  his  people 
when  they  err  and  wander,  and  bring  them 
hack  to  original  truth  and  virtue.  But  to 
assume  that  God  suffered  the  Primitive 
Church  to  be  established  in  essential  error, 
and  thus  suffered  the  principal  branches  of 
the  Church  in  later  times  to  be  founded  in 
essential  error,  in  respect  to  the  momentous 
question  under  review,  is  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing and  humiliating,  to  say  the  least. 

Having  said  so  much,  on  the  assumed 
gronnd  of  scriptural  equality  between  the 
two  sides  of  this  great  question,  and  of  the 
advantage  which  pre-millenarians  have  over 
their  opponents,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Bible  leaves  the  question  of  relative  order 
undetermined,  we  purpose  now  to  abandon 
that  merely  assumed  position,  and  boldly 
take  the  ground  that  this  great  question  of 
the  relative  order  of  the  millennium  and  the 
advent  has  been  authoritatively  decided  by 
the  Word  of  God ;  not  by  one  passage  only, 
which,  if  it  were  clear,  would  settle  the 
whole  controversy,  but  by  passages  literal, 
figurative,  and  symbolical,  almost  without 
uumber.  And  we  do  not  forget  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  to  be  understood,  not  as 
^7  of  us  might  wish,  hope,  or  endeavour  to 
luake  it  appear ;  but  fairly,  consistently,  and 
according  to  its  Divine  adaptation  to  impress 
the  unsophisticated  mind. 

"  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony."  The 
question  to  be  settled  being  one  of  order  and 


relation  in  respect  to  the  two  great  asso- 
ciated events,  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and 
the  coming  of  the  millennium,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  point  by  Scriptures  that 
relate  to  these  two  events  in  their  associated 
order.  A  text  merelyproving  the  millennium, 
since  it  proves  as  much  for  one  side  as  the 
other,  proves  nothing  in  respect  to  the 
point  now  under  discussion.  Sometimes 
reference  is  made  to  explicit  revelations  of 
the  millennium,  without  regard  to  the  con- 
nections and  parallels  of  the  passage,  and  it 
is  assumed  that  these  isolated  and  frag- 
mentary passages,  since  they  prove  the  mil- 
lennium, settle  the  questions  of  relative 
order.  The  eighth  verse  of  the  second 
Psalm,  the  ninth  verse  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  half  a  dozen  texts 
of  similar  nature,  which,  indeed,  prove  the 
fact  of  the  millennium,  and  are,  therefore, 
in  this  respect,  just  as  favourable  to  one 
side  as  the  other,  appear  to  be  stereotyped 
arguments  on  the  post-millennial  side,  and 
are  quoted  with  a  frequency  and  a  con- 
fidence which  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the 
convictions  of  those  who  refer  to  them,  as 
authoritative  judgments  in  the  great  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  Whereas,  the  careful  ex- 
amination of  these  isolated  quotations  will 
demonstrate  the  fact,  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  many,  that  these  texts 
either  prove  nothing  at  all  relative  to  the 
great  question  in  controversy,  or  eke — 
which  is  usually  the  case — ^by  their  im- 
mediate connections,  or  their  manifest  par- 
allels, distinctly  prove  the  pre-millennial 
doctrine  concerning  the  relative  order  of 
the  two  principal  events. 

The  portions  of  Scripture  which  relate 
to  these  two  great  associated  events,  and 
which  are  relevant  to  the  argument,  there- 
fore, because  they  indicate  the  relative  order 
of  the  events,  are  very  numerous,  explicit, 
and,  by  their  connections  and  parallels,  easily 
interpreted,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
established  usages  and  laws  of  literary  criti- 
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cism.  But  as  it  would  unduly  extend  this 
article  to  quote  in  fall  all  the  passages  which 
we  might  be  disposed  to  examine,  in  order 
to  fix  the  meaning  of  isolated  and  fragmen- 
tary texts,  by  carefully  considering  their 
connections  and  their  parallels,  the  thought- 
ful readers,  who  are  willing  to  give  this  im- 
portant subject  a  little  attention,  are  desired 
to  read  what  immediately  follows,  with  their 
Bibles  open  to  the  chapters  and  passages 
referred  to : — 

1.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  by 
all,  perhaps,  admitted  to  refer  to  the  mil- 
lennial state  of  the  world  in  connection  with 
the  kingdom  and  reign  of  Christ.  It  exhibits, 
(1.)  The  manner  in  which  millennial  blessed- 
ness is  brought  in.  (2.)  The  state  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants  during  the  happy 
period  after  it  is  fdlly  established.  (3.)  The 
conversion  and  restoration  of  Israel  and 
Judah  "  in  that  day."  Verses  10—16  refer 
to  this  latter  event.  Verses  6 — 9  describe 
the  state  of  millennial  blessedness.  Verses 
1 — 5  describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
millennial  state  is  introduced.  This  examine 
tion  will  determine  what  is  the  testimony  of 
inspiration  concerning  the  vital  point  of  re- 
lative order  which  we  wish  to  ascertain. 

Connected  inseparably  with  this  disputed 
point  are  the  two  conflicting  theories  of  in- 
troducing the  millennium  :  the  one,  by  the 
increase  and  triumph  of  grace,  by  which  the 
whole  world  is  converted ;  the  other,  not 
specifying  how  far  grace  will  ultimately 
triumph,  but  at  a  certain  period  introducing 
Christ,  not  as  the  priestly  successor  of  Aaron, 
occupying  the  intercessional  throne,  but  as 
the  royal  heir  and  successor  of  David,  ruling 
upon  the  Davidic  throne,  and,  as  a  sovereign, 
divinely  scepteredi  ruling,  judging,  reward- 
ing and  punishing. 

Taking  these  two  theories  of  the  introduc- 
tion and  establishing  of  the  millennial  dispen- 
sation, as  the  necessary  concomitants  and 
exponents  of  the  two  theories  of  the  relative 
orderof  the  advent  andthe  millennium,  Which 


one  of  them  is  sustained,  and  which  dis- 
proved by  the  eleventh  chapter  and  ninth 
verse  of  Isaiah,  interpreted  by  its  comiectum! 
By  carefully  reading  the  chapter  it  will  be 
seen  that  Chriet  is  present,  not  to  save 
sinners,  as  he  is  now  doing  in  heaven,  bat 
to  judge  and  to  destroy  them.     (Verse  4.) 
Christ  is  present  in  his  royal  relatioos  to 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  exercising  his  r^ 
authority  and  power  among  the  nations,  and 
judicially  smiting  and  destroying  the  wickei 
(Verses  1 — 5.)   And  in  this  manner  he  brings 
in  the  millennium.    With  which  of  the  two 
conflicting  theories  does  this  representation 
agree  ?    Is  the  millennium  introduced,  with- 
out the  personal  presence  of  Christ,  by  the 
spiritual  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  until  ail 
are  converted  ?    Or  is  it  introduced,  in  con- 
nection with  the  personal  presence  of  Christ, 
not  then  converting  his  enemies  to  fiiends, 
and  saving  them,  but  finding  them  enemies, 
treating  them  as  enemies,  judging  and  de- 
stropng  them  as  enemies?    In  short,  does 
the  millennium  introduce  Christ  at  the  dose 
of  it  ?  or  does  he  appear  at  the  beginning  of 
it,  and  reign  during  the  continuance  of  it  ? 
What  does  this  millennial  propheqr,  inta- 
preted  harmoniously  with  itself  throughoat, 
teach  us  concerning  this  vital  question  of 
relative  order  respecting  the  advent  and  the 
millennium  ? 

2.  We  turn  now  to  the  Second  Psahn,  a 
portion  of  the  Scripture  which  is  more  fre- 
quently quoted,  perhaps,  against  the  pre- 
millenarians  than  any  other  passage  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that  this  psalm, 
especially  the  eighth  verse,  describe  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  upon  the  earth,  and  th£ 
eighth  verse  seems  to  be  regarded  by  the 
opponents  of  pre-millenarianism  as  a  ts- 
umphant  demonstration  of  the  compl^^ 
spiritual  subjection  of  the  whole  worid  ^^ 
Christ  by  the  Gospel  No  (me  can  reason- 
ably object  to  the  interpretation  of  a  text 
by  its  intimate  connections  and  evident 
parallels.    This  we  now  proceed  to  do,  vitl 
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reference  to  the  great  qaestion  now  under 
consideration.  Which  of  the  two  conflicting 
theories  is  favoured  by  the  second  Psahn  ? 

Here  we  notice,  first  of  all.  King  Messiah, 
not  on  the  priestly  throne  in  heaven,  exer- 
cising the  offices  of  mediation  and  interces- 
sion, as  the  high-priest  before  the  throne, 
but  as  the  Lord's  anointed  king,  throned 
upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion  ;  not  to  save  the 
disobedient  among  the  nations,  but  to  rule, 
judge,  and  violently  destroy  them.     (Verses 
5—9.)    And  thus  making  this  psalm  parallel 
with  the  many  other  prophecies  of  his  judicial 
procedure  in  ruling  and  preparing  the  world 
for  his  universal  kingdom.    According  to  this 
psahn,  he  first  appears  as  the  appointed  king 
in  Zion.  The  jealous  rulers  of  the  unsubdued 
nations  become  excited  and  enraged.    What 
becomes  of  them  ?      Do  they  submit  to 
Christ,  yield  to  his    Oospel,    become   his 
friends,  and  finally  obtain  salvation  ?   Or  do 
they  continue  in  hatred  and  rebellion  until 
the  time  of  mercy  expires,  and  then  perish 
under  his  judicial  wrath  ?    The  question  has 
nianifest  pertinency  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
method  by  which  the  result  is  brought  about, 
vhich  we  all  agree  to  call  the  millennial 
state.    What  is  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  the  mouth  of  David,  in  this  psalm  ? 
It  exhibits  the  period  of  ''  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb."    (Verse  12  ;  compare  Rev.  vi.  16.) 
The  wicked  rulers  and  judges  of  the  earth 
are  exhorted  to  "  kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be 
AQgry,  and  ye  perish  firom  the  way,  when  his 
wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little." 

And  yet  this  very  psalm,  or  a  disconnected 
fi'agment  of  it,  rather,  is  the  perpetual  resort 
for  proof  of  the  whole  world's  spiritual  sub- 
jection to  Christ  through  the  Oospel,  and 
that  the  world  will  be  converted  before  the 
coming  of  Christ!  Whereas,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  such  univeral  conversion 
to  Christ  indicated  in  this  psalm  ;  but, 
instead  thereof,  a  terrible  and  universal 
destruction  of  his  enemies  is  signified.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  Christ,  aa  king  upon  the 


hill  of  Zion,  is  distinctly  represented  as 
having  ahready  come ;  as  being  personally 
present,  ruling,  judging,  and  destroying  his 
enemies  in  his  hot,  judicial  displeasure.  And 
this  signifies  universal  conversion  to  Christ ! 
This  means  the  spiritual  subjection  of  the 
wicked  world,  and  the  ushering  in  of  the 
millennium  before  the  coming  of  the  King  in 
Zion! 

Permit  us  to  inquire,  Does  this  breaking 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  this  dashing  in  pieces  as 
a  potter's  vessel,  this  vexing  them  in  his  sore 
displeasure,  this  being  angry  with  them,  and 
causing  them  to  perish  from  the  way  when 
his  wrath  is  kindled — does  all  this  indicate 
a  work  of  love  and  salvation  f  Is  this  the 
moral  triumph  of  the  Gospel  ?  Would  any 
one  ever  receive— did  any  one,  could  any  one 
ever  receive  such  an  impression  from  these 
terrible  threatenings  and  this  awful  imagery, 
if  he  had  not  a  previously-formed  and  a 
fondly-cherished  dogmatic  theory  that  de- 
manded this  violence  to  all  the  recognized 
rules  and  usages  of  literary  criticism,  and 
this  unparalleled  perversion  of  the  natural 
teachings  of  verbal  statements  and  symbolic 
imagery?  Is  there  an  admitted  example  in 
any  book,  except  the  Bible,  where  such  ter- 
rible imagery  and  verbalism  are  ever  used  to 
indicate  a  reformative,  merciful  work  of 
grace,  and  not  of  judicial  wrath  and  severity  ? 
If  such  be  the  appropriate  expression  of  love 
and  mercy,  what  would  be  the  legitimate  ex- 
pression of  the  opposite  ?  Furthermore,  if 
this  imports  mercy  and  redemption,  why  is  it 
held  up  as  a  warning  to  ¥ricked  kings  and 
judges,  lest  it  should  be  visited  upon  them, 
and  they  should  perish  under  his  wrath  ? 

The  true  parallel  of  the  second  Psakn  is 
Rev.  ii.  25 — 27  :  "  But  that  which  ye  have, 
hold  fast  TILL  I  COME.  And  he  that  over- 
cometh,  and  keepeth  my  works  unto  the 
end,  to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the  nations: 
and  he  shaU  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ; 
as  the  vessels  of  a  potter  shall  they  be  broken  to 
shivers:  even  as  I  eecbivbd  of  my  Fatheb." 
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Now,  it  is  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God 
that  the  saints  are  to  "  reign  with  Christ ;" 
that  "the  saints  shall  judge  the  world;" 
that  when  the  Lord  shall  return  from  his 
"journey  into  a  &r  country,  to  receive  for 
himself  a  kingdom,  and  to  return,"  charging 
the  servants  whom  he  leaves  behind,  "  Occupy 
tiUIcome,''  (Luke  xix.  12—27  ;)  it  is  the 
Scripture  doctrine  that  the  faithful  servants 
will,  at  their  Lord's  return,  "  having  received 
the  kingdom,"  "  enter  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord,"  which  is  more  definitely  explained, 
"  have  thou  authoritv  over  ten  cities." 

But  when  and  where  is  this  governmental 
association  with  Christ,  as  the  returned  King, 
to  be  realized?  Not  "now  in  this  time," 
(Mark  x.  30),  but  in  the  '' palingenesia," 
(Matt.  xix.  28),  "when  the  Son  of  man 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory  "  (Psalm 
ii.  6),  when  the  twelve  apostles  shall  "sit 
upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel."  Can  anjrthing  be  plainer 
than  this  ?  Is  not  this  a  manifestly  just  and 
natural  method  of  interpreting  the  Word  of 
God  by  its  immediate  connections  and  evi- 
dent parallels  ?  The  bearing  of  this  argument 
upon  the  question  at  issue  is  unmistakable. 

We  boldly  affirm,  after  due  examination, 
and  after  weighing  well  the  statement,  that 
there  is  not  a  passage  in  the  Bible  relating 
to  the  great  question  in  this  controversy, 
interpreted  fairly  by  its  associations  and 
parallels,  that  does  not  distinctly  indicate 
the  pre-millennial  theory  of  the  relativeorder 
of  the  millennium  and  the  advent,  and  that 
does  not  as  distinctly  disprove  the  theory  of 
the  opposite. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  some  of  the 
passages  most  relied  upon  apparently  to 
sustain  the  anti  or  post-millenium  theory, 
and  have  shown,  from  their  connections  and 
parallels,  that  the  true  millennial,  or,  as  we 
prefer  to  call  it,  the  pre-millennial,  theory  of 
exposition  is  not  only  legitimate,  scriptural, 
self-consistent,  and  logically  demonstrative  ; 
but  that  it  is  the  only  interpretation  possible 


for  those  passages,  without  doing  violence 
to  literary  axioms.  Scripture  precedents,  and 
the  legitimate  impressions  of  symbolical 
imagery  and  common  verbalisnt  And  we 
are  genuine  Protestants,  believing  that  the 
Bible  was  intended  for  the  people;  for  those 
who  mainly  rely  upon  the  legitimate  im- 
pression which  the  language  and  imagery  of 
inspiration  produce  upon  the  uncomipted 
mind. 

If  there  is  anjrthing  more  unmistakably 
revealed  than  another,  respecting  the  stat« 
of  the  world  at  the  advent,  it  is  this :  that 
it  will  take  the  world  by  surprise.  "As  & 
snare  shall  it  come  on  all  them  that  dwell  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  It  will  come 
as  a  thief  in  the  night.  When  tiiey  shall 
say.  Peace  and  safety,  then  sudden  detrac- 
tion Cometh  upon  them,  as  travail  upon  a 
woman  with  child,  and  they  shall  not  escape.*' 
The  advent  will  not  be  when  it  is  generallj 
expected,  but  when  it  is  not.  Now  this 
must  be  accounted  for,  for  it  is  unmistakablv 
revealed.  And  which  of  the  two  theories  is 
best  adapted  to  explain  it  ?  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  pre-millennial  theory  is  generallj 
prevalent  at  that  decisive  epoch,  and  that 
the  advent  is  considered  imminent,  and  is 
daily  watched  for  and  expected.  Would  the 
world  then  be  overtaken  by  the  advent  un- 
expectedly ?    Certainly  not. 

Let  us  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
false  theory  is  generally  prevalent  at  that 
epoch ;  for  example,  that  the  advent  is  not 
to  occur  until  after  the  millenniom,  whereas 
it  takes  place  before.  Would  not  this  general 
misapprehension  of  the  true  order  of  the 
events  completely  explain  the  predicted  fact 
as  to  the  unexpectedness  of  the  advent^ 
Which,  then,  of  the  two  theories  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  the  true  one  ?  Would  the 
general  prevalence  of  essential  error,  tesgeet- 
ing  the  relative  order  of  events,  be  the  be^ 
preparation  for  the  primal  event?  Again, 
would  the  general  prevalence  of  true  im- 
pressions, as  to  the  relative  order  of  eyents. 
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be  the  occasion  of  general  unpreparedness 
for  the  primal  event?  Certainly  not.  Which, 
then,  of  these  conflicting  theories  gives  the 
rationale  of  the  undeniable  fact  ? 

Do  post-millenarians  dissent  from  applying 
this  simple  test  to  the  pre-millenarian  side 
of  the  question,  and  consent  to  apply  it  to 
the  advent  subsequent  to  the  millennium  ? 
Consider  the  lo^cal  consequences  :  1.  It 
would  not  then  be  a  question  of  relative 
drier y  as  it  is  now.  For,  as  the  advent  did  not 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  millennium,  it 
must,  of  course,  occur  at  the  end  of  it ;  and 
it  would  then  be  a  question  of  belief  or  dis- 
Me/ of  the  Word  of  God ;  inasmuch  as  the 
advent  is  predicted  to  take  place  either  at 
the  opening,  or  at  the  close  of  that  dispen- 
sation. 2.  The  general  unpreparedness  of 
the  world  at  that  time,  as  the  supposition 
is,  would  show  that  general  disbelief  of  what 
is  distinctly  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God 
will  characterize  the  close  of  the  millennium. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  compress 
within  the  limits  of  this  article  the  examina- 
tion of  a  tithe  of  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  we  deem  decisive  in  settling  this  great 
controversy  respecting  the  relative  order  of 
the  millennium  and  the  advent,  we  must  be 
content  with  the  consideration  of  only  a  few, 
and  these  chiefly  from  the  sayings  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  we  are  not  discussing  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  millennium,  nor  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  advent,  nor  the  numberless  col- 
lateral and  more  or  less  dependent  questions 
which  are  usually  treated  in  connection  with 
the  general  theme.  All  these  are  more  or 
less  important  in  a  general  discussion,  but 
they  are  purposely  excluded  from  this.  The 
settlement  of  the  great  question  now  under 
immediate  review  will  necessarily  dispose  of 
many  of  the  collateral  issues. 

How  did  our  Lord  represent  the  relative 
order  of  these  two  great  events  ?  While  it 
must  be  admitted  by  all  that  he  did  not 
^^  the  term  miUennium,  yet  it  will  not  be 


denied  by  any  that  he  often  referred  to  a 
coming  state  or  dispensation,  when,  as  all, 
perhaps,  will  agree,  the  millennial  prophecies 
will  be  frdflUed.  His  kingdom  will  come, 
and  his  will  shall  be  done  upon  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven.  He  will  gather  out  of  his 
kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them 
which  do  iniquity.  The  righteous  shall  yet 
shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  Father.  The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth.  The  apostles  will  yet  sit  upon  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
obedient  and  the  faithful  shall  yet  enter 
into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  We  are  not 
now  called  upon  to  give  the  precise  signifi- 
cation of  these  various  representations  of  the 
coming  glory  and  blessedness  of  the  true 
disciples.  Perhaps  even  miUenarians  might 
not  exactly  coincide  in  their  views  of  the 
particulars  included  in  the  general  repre- 
sentation of  the  coming  felicity.  But  the 
good  time  coming  must  include  the  restitu- 
tion of  all  things  which  God  hath  spoken 
by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets 
since  the  world  began.  It  must  then  em- 
brace the  millennial  blessedness  promised  to 
the  Church  in  this  world.  To  suppose  that 
our  Lord  overleaped  and  overlooked  the 
millennial  state^  as  of  too  little  conse- 
quence to  be  referred  to,  and  contem- 
plated only  what  we  usually  call  heaven,  or 
the  eternal  state,  will  not  be  admitted  by 
any  true  millenarian  of  either  of  the  two 
kinds  contemplated  in  this  article. 

With  this  restricted  view  of  the  general 
subject,  let  us  for  a  little  consider  the  great 
prophecy  respecting  His  coming,  and  the 
end  of  the  world.*  [Not  kosmos,  but  aion,'] 
Leaving  untouched  innumerable  topics,  which 
might  unnecessarily  detain  and  embarrass  us, 
we  consider  only  these : — 

1.  Here  is  a  chain  of  prophecy  that 
stretches  through  the  whole  breadth  of  this 
dispensation,  beginning  chronologically  with 
the  first  persecution  of  the  infant  Church, 

*  Matt,  xziv.,  and  parallels. 
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and  extending  down  to  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  at  the  end  of  the  aion,  when  the 
Master  returns  to  reward  the  watchful  and 
the  obedient,  and  to  punish  the  disobedient 
and  the  disbelieving. 

2.  There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
any  such  condition  of  general  virtue  and 
blessedness  as  the  Scriptures  authorize  us  to 
expect  in  that  age,  dispensation,  or  state 
that  we  denominate  the  millennium. 

3.  Instead  of  all  becoming  holy  and  harm- 
less, the  unfaithful  and  the  unbelieving  con- 
tinue so  until  the  end,  and  are  found  by  the 
returning  Master  eating  and  drinking  with 
the  drunken,  and  smiting  their  fellow-ser- 
vants, and  screening  themselves  with  the 
plea,  "My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming.'*  Is 
there  any  millennium  here  ? 

4.  The  days  of  persecution,  distress,  and 
tribulation  continue  until  the  last ;  so  that 
the  signs  of  the  Lord's  coming  follow  "  im- 
mediately after  the  tribulation  of  those  da3rs." 

5.  The  day  of  the  Lord,  or  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  man,  overtakes  the  unbelieving, 
unwatchful,  unprepared  generations  by  sur- 
prise, as  they  are  eating,  drinking,  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  as  the  Noachian 
flood  came  upon  the  wicked  antediluvians 
and  took  them  all  away.  The  Lord  will  come 
"  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them 
that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the 
Qospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (2  Thess. 
L  8),  as  the  fire-storm  fell  upon  Sodom  and 
consumed  them  in  their  lusts. 

6.  There  is  not  in  all  this  broad  prophecy, 
that  covers  the  whole  dispensation,  extend- 
ing down  to  the  end  of  the  aion,  [as  long 
as  the  Gospel  commission  continues.  Matt, 
xxviii.,  20,]  the  slightest  intimation  of  such 
a  state  of  the  world,  or  of  the  Church,  as 
the  millennial  prophecies  give  us  reason  to 
expect. 

7.  Closing  up  the  long-continuing  aion, 
during  which  wickedness  and  the  wicked 
continue  until  the  end,  the  Lord  suddenly 
comes  to  reward  and  to  punish. 


Thus  have  we  explored  the  whole  breadth 
of  this  dispensational  sea.  Launching  out 
on  the  first  advent  side  of  it,  we  have  sailed 
in  search  of  the  millennial  isle ;  but  we  have 
not  discovered  it.  We  know  where  it  is  in- 
dicated in  the  modem  charts ;  but  we  have 
traversed  every  Scripture  parallel  of  longi- 
tude and  latitude  in  that  vicinity,  and  hare 
not  found  it.  We  have  found  the  second 
advent  on  the  farther  coast ;  but  there  is 
no  island  of  Paradise  this  side  of  it. 

Is  there  any  millennial  indication  beyond 
the  advent  f 

1.  We  find,  in  connection  with  the  advent, 
a  gathering  together  of  the  elect  firom  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  So  here  we  have  the 
proper  subjects  of  the  expected  blessedness. 

2.  We  find  them  redeemed  from  all  the 
tribulation  which  afflicted  them  through  all 
the  Gospel  aim  until  the  close  of  it  The 
Lord  has  added  to  his  description  of  the 
signs  of  the  advent  these  words  of  instruc- 
tion and  cheer :  "  And  when  these  things 
begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  up,  and 
lift  up  your  heads ;  for  your  redemption 
draweth  nigh."  So  here  we  have  assnnince 
of  the  good  things  that  follow. 

3.  That  state  is  of  the  nature  of  a  kin^- 
dom.  When  the  Son  of  man  is  revealed 
fi:om  heaven,  coming  in  his  glory,  he  will  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  his  gloiy,  and  speak  and 
perform  as  "the  King."  This  will  be  in 
perfect  accord  with  all  the  prophecies  of  the 
millennium ;  for  it  is  ahnost  invariably  re- 
presented as  a  kingdom — ^the  Son  of  David 
reigning  upon  David's  throne.  "  The  Lord 
God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his 
father  David."  Luke  i.  32.  See,  also,  the 
whole  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and 
the  almost  innumerable  parallel  passagea 

4.  Then  our  Lord  is  careful  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  kingdom, 
showing  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  nntil 
the  period  of  the  advent :  "  So  likewise  ye, 
when  ye  see  tiiese  things  come  to  pass,  know 
ye  that  the  tasoDOU  of  Goi>  is  nigh  at 
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hand."  Luke  xxi,  31.  Is  not  this  the 
period  when  ''the  kingdom  and  dominion, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom 
is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions 
shall  serve  and  obey  him  ?  "  Dan.  vii.  27. 
Is  not  this  indeed  the  fulfilment  of  that 
petition  which  the  Lord  has  put  into  the 
heart  and  mouth  of  the  Church,  "Thy 
kingdom  come  ;*  thy  will  be  done  on  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven?" 

5.  So  here  we  find  the  saints  associated 
with  the  Lord,  after  his  advent,  possessing 
the  kingdom,  which  camesm  connection  with 
the  advent  Here  is  the  consummation  of 
the  millennial  prophecies,  relating  both  to 
the  King  and  the  happy  subjects  of  his 
dominion.  They  do  not  go  to  find  the 
kingdom ;  it  comes  to  them,  in  fdlfilment  of 
prophecy,  and  in  answer  to  the  petition  in 
the  Lord's  prayer.  The  kingdom  is  "  under 
the  whole  heaven."  When  the  kingdom 
mm,  the  will  of  God  is  done  "  on  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven."  Now  the  saints  "  reign 
with  him."  Now  "  the  saints  shall  judge  the 
worli"    Is  not  this  the  Bible  millennium  ? 

6.  Bat  where  do  we  find  this  millennium  ? 
What  is  its  chronological  relation  to  the 
advent?  Is  it  before?  No.  Is  it  c^/ter? 
Y«.  Who  teaches  this?  Christ.  ''Let 
God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar." 

Let  us  continue  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the 
divine  Teacher.  With  reverential  docility 
let  onr  ears  be  attentive  to  the  words  of  his 
lips.  Lord,  W0  would  know  unto  what  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like.  Not  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  in  heaven,  but  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth :  the  kingdom  in  that 
stage  or  dispensation  when  Thy  will  is  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  We  would  un- 
derstand the  relations  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
pFesent  dispensation  ;  the  origin  of  the  pre- 
sent admixture  of  good  and   evil  in  the 

*  SUJiOa^itomerhomaifio  com;  iwvor to  otem^ 
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kingdom ;  whether  this  state  of  things  will 
continue  until  the  end  of  the  present 
economy,  [aion],  or  whether,  previous  to  the 
end,  all  the  wicked  shall  become  obedient  to 
Thy  commands,  and  all  wickedness  be 
cleansed  away.  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  ser- 
vants are  waiting  to  hear. 

**  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  nnto  a  man 
which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field  :  bat  while  men 
slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the 
wheat,  and  went  his  way.  Bat  when  the  blade  waa 
sprung  up,  and  brought  forth  frnit,  then  appeared  the 
tsMs  also.  So  the  servants  of  the  householder  came 
and  said  unto  him,  Sir,  didst  not  thou  sow  good  seed 
in  thy  field  f  from  whence  then  hath  it  tares  ?  He 
said  onto  them.  An  enemy  hath  done  this.  The  ser- 
vants said  unto  him.  Wilt  thou  then  that  we  go  and 
gather  them  up  ?  But  he  said.  Nay  ;  lest  while  ye 
gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with 
them.  Let  both  grow  together,  until  the  harvest ; 
and  in  the  time  of  harvest  I  wiU  say  to  the  reapers, 
Gather  ye  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in 
bundles  to  bum  them :  but  gather  the  wheat  into  my 
bam." 

We  now  notice  several  items  of  special 
interest  in  this  parable  of  the  kingdom. 
1.  It  illustrates  the  kingdom  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  and  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  present  dispensation.  2.  It  is  the  king* 
dom  of  Christ:  *'  The  Son  of  man  shall .  .  . 
gather  out  of  his  kingdom,"  etc.,  v.  41. 
3.  It  is  the  kingdom  (1)  under  Christ  as 
Mediator,  reigning  as  such  in  heaven,  and 
continuing  as  such  until  the  "  end  of  the 
world.**  [iltan.]  (2.)  Then,  at  the  end  of 
the  age  or  dispensation,  it  is  the  kingdom, 
as  it  is  to  be  administered  under  a  new 
economy,  where  destruction  to  the  wicked 
(v  42,)  and  not  salvation,  and  complete  deli- 
verance and  glorification  for  the  "children  of 
the  kingdom,"  will  be  secured,"  y.  43.  4. 
It  is  the  kingdom,  then,  in  two  dissimilar 
dispensations^  the  one,  mediatorial  and  prepa- 
rative ;  the  other,  regal  and  judicial,  v.  41. 
5.  It  i9  the  kingdom  upon  the  earth,  where 
the  enemy  sowed  the  tares  (38),  and  where 
the  judicial  executions  will  be  administered, 
T.  41.    6*  This  parable  of  our  Lord  is  1^ 
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himself  interpreted  item  by  item,  showing 
(1)  the  Divine  method  of  interpreting 
parables  of  this  class ;  and  (2)  giving  dis- 
tinctly the  literal  meaning  of  each  figurative 
statement.  We  need  not  copy  the  particu- 
lars of  our  Lord's  interpretation  of  this 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  kingdom.  If 
it  is  not  familiar  to  the  reader,  let  him  care- 
fully read  v«rses  36—43. 

Now  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  this  side  of 
the  "end  of  the  world,"  [aidn\  any  indica- 
tion of  such  a  millennium  as  we  find  por- 
trayed in  the  prophecies,  and  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  embrace  in  the  prayers  and 
faith  of  the  Church  ?  There  certainly  is  not. 
Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  subsequent  to  the 
"  end  of  the  world,"  \aion,]  indication,  or 
proof  even,  of  the  complete  manifestation 
and  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  including 
the  entire  cleansing  of  the  kingdom  firom 
''all  things  that  offend,  and  them  that  do 
iniquity,"  (v.  41),  and  the  gathering  into  it 
(v.  30)  of  the  "  children  of  the  kingdom," 
and  their  glorious  happiness  ?  v.  43.  There 
certainly  is.  What,  then,  is  the  relative 
order  of  the  millennium  and  the  advent? 
The  Lord  himself  being  the  teacher,  is  the 
millennium  before  or  after  the  advent  ?  Or, 
changing  the  phrase,  is  it  during  or  after  the 
aion  that  was  introduced  by  the  Son  of  Man 
sowing  the  Gospel  seed  ? 

How  forcibly  this  and  other  similar  parables 
of  our  Lord  remind  us  of  the  eschatology  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  book  of  Daniel !  Take, 
as  a  specimen,  the  eleventh  chapter,  consi- 
dered in  its  relations  to  the  twelfth. 

1.  Here  is  a  prophetic  representation  of 
the  doings  of  certain  rulers,  especially  of  one 
whose  ambitious  and  wicked  proceedings  con- 
tinue until  the  close  of  the  prophetic  periods. 
The  angel  upon  the  waters  declared  that  it 
should  be  for  "  a  time,  times,  and  a  half ; 
and  when  he  shall  have  accomplished  to 
scatter  the  power  of  the  holy  people,  all  these 
things  shall  be  finished." 

2.  ''  And  at  that  time  shall  Michael  stand 


up,  the  great  Prince  which  standethfor  the 
children  of  thy  people :  and  there  shalllie  a 
time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was  since 
there  was  a  nation  even  to  that  same  time; 
and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  deli- 
vered, every  one  that  shall  be  found  written 
in  the  book" 

Then  follows  the  account  of  the  resurrec- 
tion :  "  Some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt*  And 
they  that  be  wise  shall  ^uneas  thebrightne^ 
of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many 
to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever." 

3.  The  prophecy  associates  chronologically 
just  the  same  great  events  which  our  Loid's 
parables  and  many  other  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  do   in   descriptive  eschatology. 
(1.)  "  The  time  of  the  end."    The  finishing 
of  the  prophetic  periods ;  the  "  time,  times, 
and  a  half;"  the  1260,  the  1290,  and  the 
1335  days.    (2.)     I^  continued  wickdne^ 
of  the  wicked  until  "that  time;"  the  perse- 
cution of  the  "  holy  people  ; "  the  season  of 
unparalleled  tribulation ;  the  final  deliver- 
ance ''  of  every  one  that  shall  be  fonnd 
written  in  the  book ; "  the  resurrection  of 
''  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth.'' 
(3.)    And  this  associates  it  with  the  cming 
of  Christ ;  for  the  dead  will  not  be  nased 
until  he  comes  to  judge  the  quick  and  ^ 
dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom. 
(4.)  Then  follows  the  reward  and  glorifica- 
tion   of  the  faithful,  who  ''shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,"  and  "as the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever."     (5.)    And  this 
corresponds  with  our  Lord's  declaration,  a^ 
it  respects  the  period  and  the  associated 
events.     "Then  shall  the  righteous  shine 
forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father."    (6.)  Now  the  prophet,  with  ereiy 
one  whose  name  is  written  in  the  book,  after 
his  ''rest,"  shall  ''stand  in  his  lot  at  tiie  end 

*  We  do  not  detain  the  argnment  to  esqf^iin  b^v 
completely  this  may  be  hmnomxed  witii  the  doctaxA^ 
of  ft  twofold  remurection,  with  aa 
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of  the  days."  Now,  bringing  the  prophetic 
narratiye  to  the  question  at  issue,  when  do 
the  "  holy  people  "  experience  deliverance 
from  the  oppressor  ?  When  do  they  attain 
the  glory  and  blessedness  of  shining  as  the 
finnament  in  the  kingdom  ?  Is  it  a  millen- 
nium before  the  advent  ?  or  is  it  in  connec- 
tion with,  or  immediately  subsequent  to,  the 
advent?  The  answer  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  confirmative  of  pre-millennialism. 

We  select  for  examination  another  of  our 

Lord's  parables  of  the  kingdom.   The  parable 

of  the  pounds,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 

Luke,  is  strikingly  pertinent  to  the  discussion 

now  before  us.    Our  Lord  undoubtedly  had 

reference,  as  an  illustration,  to  the  method 

by  which  Herod  the  Great  obtained  the 

Inngdom  of  Judea.  •  He  went  to  Rome  for 

the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  title  and  kingly 

authority  from  the  emperor.    He  received 

the  kingdom  at  Rome,  not  to  exercise  his 

tiDgly  office  there,  but  to  return  to  the 

country  from  which  he  departed  when  he 

went  to  Rome,  that  he  might  reign  as  king 

oTer  the  provinces  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 

Jews.    "  And  ad  they  heard  these  things,  he 

added  and  spake  a  parable,  because  he  was 

nigh  to  Jerusalem,  and  because  tke^  thought 

that  the  kingdom  of  God  shotdd  immediately 

'ippear"  The  parable,  it  seems,  was  intended 

to  correct  their  erroneous  impression.     "  He 

>aid  therefore,  A  certain  nobleman  went  into 

I  far  country  to  receive  for  himself  a  king- 

^,  and  to  return.    And  he  called  his  ten 

ervants,  and  delivered  them  ten  pounds, 

nd  said  unto  them.  Occupy  till  I  come" 

^ow,  here  we  have :  1.  The  purpose  of  our 

•ord  [assuming  that  he  refers  to  himself] 

1  going  to  the  "far  country,"  that  is,  to 

eaven.     It  was  to  "receive  for  himself  a 

ingdom,  and  to  return."    He  did  not  ex- 

?ct  to  find  the  kingdom  located  in  the  "far 

)untry,*'  or  to  exercise  his  regal  authority 

lere.     He  was  to  "  return  "  to  the  locality 

om  which  he  went,  to  exercise  his  kingly 

hce  where  his  provinces  and  his  subjects 


were.  2.  How  long  before  he  might  be  ex- 
pected to  return  for  the  purpose  of  reigning 
in  his  kingdom  ?  The  answer  is  as  follows  : 
First.  He  wished  to  correct  the  misappre- 
hension of  the  Jews,  "  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  should  immediately  appear."  Second. 
He  "went  into  a  far  country,"  and  the 
natural  inference  is  that  it  would  be  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time  before  he  would  re- 
turn. Third.  In  the  similar  parable  of  the 
talents  (Matt,  xxv.),  where  the  man  travelled 
"into  a  far  country,"  it  is  said,  "After  a 
long  time  the  Lord  of  those  servants  cometh, 
and  reckoneth  with  them."  Fourth.  It  was 
in  reference  to  this  very  coming,  or  return 
of  the  absent  Master,  that  the  evil  servant 
said  in  his  heart,  "  My  Lord  delayeth  his 
coming." 

We  may  safely  assume,  then,  that  this 
parable  of  the  Pounds,  as  well  as  the  parable 
of  the  Talents,  was  intended  to  illustrate  the 
condition  of  things  during  the  entu>e  con- 
tinuance of  the  economy  of  Divine  govern- 
ment from  the  departure  of  our  Lord  to  his 
return  again.  Still  claiming  the  natural 
inference,  we  perceive  that  his  receiving  the 
kingdom  in  the  far  country,  whither  he 
went  to  obtain  it,  as  Herod  received  the 
kingdom  of  Judea  at  Rome,  whither  he  went 
to  obtain  it,  does  not  imply  that  the  king- 
dom is  located  there,  or  that  he  exercises 
j  his  kingly  prerogatives  there.  We  learn  from 
the  parable  that  "when  he  was  returned, 
having  received  the  kingdom,  then  he  com- 
manded these  servants  to  be  called  unto 
him,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  money," 
and  to  whom  he  had  said,  "  Occupy  till  I 
come;"  and  then  he  began  to  exercise  his 
regal  prerogative  by  judging,  rewarding,  and 
punishing.  And  this  is  precisely  in  accord- 
ance with  our  Lord's  unfigurative  represen- 
tation of  the  case,  in  the  description  of  his 
second  advent,  in  application  to  himself  of 
his  own  parable  of  the  talents  in  Matt.  xxv. 
31—46. 
Now,  taking  our  Lord's  representation  of 
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things  during  the  entire  period  of  his  absence, 
foUowing  it  down  to  the  very  day  of  his 
return,  observing  that  the  evil  and  the  good 
continue  until  the  end,  and  that  toil,  trial, 
and  the  stem  duties  of  self-denial  and  watch- 
fulness are  still  imposed  upon  the  faithful 
until  the  Master  returns,  and  that  it  is  not 
until  then  that  the  faithful ''  enter  into  the 
joy  of  their  Lord,"  and  are  called  to  share 
the  government  with  him  (Luke  xix.,  17, 
etc.),  we  ask,  with  all  sincerity,  Where  is 
there  any  indication  of  millennial  rest,  exal- 
tation, or  glory,  previous  to  the  return  of 
the  Lord  ?  We  certainly  do  find  unmistak- 
able indications  of  the  long-expected  rest 
and  blessedness  after  the  advent,  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  before.  Receiving,  with  childlike 
docility,  the  impression  which  our  Lord's 
parables,  explanations,  and  personal  appli- 
cations naturally  produce  upon  the  unbiased 
mind,  what  is  the  relative  order  of  the  mil- 
lennium and  the  advent  ?  Is  the  millennium 
first  ?  No.  Is  the  advent  first  ?  Tes,  most 
distinctly. 

Here  the  direct  Scripture  argument  must 
be  closed ;  but  we  do  it  with  great  reluctance. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  act  of  severe  self-denial. 
There  are  passages  in  the  Psalms,  in  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel, 
Zechariah,  the  Gospels,  Acts,  fiomans,  First 
and  Second  Corinthians,  First  and  Second 
Thessalonians,  First  and  Second  Timothy, 
Hebrews,  Second  Peter,  Second  John,  Jude, 
and  Revelation,  in  which  the  relation  of  the 
advent  and  the  millennium,  as  it  respects 
the  question  under  discussion,  is  very  clearly 
indicated,  and  the  analysis  of  many  of  these 
passages,  contemplated  in  the  light  of  their 
inmiediate  connections  and  manifest  parallels, 
would  still  further  exhibit  the  scriptural 
strength  of  pre-millennialism. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this 
discussion  has  but  a  single  point  in  view : 
the  relative  order  of  two  associated  events. 
It  is  not  an  argument  to  establish  the  fact 
of  either ;  both  are  assumed.    With  anti- 


adventifits,  if  there  be  such,  and  with  anti- 
millenarians,  if  there  be  such,  we  haye 
nothing  to  say.  To  those  who  peroeive  and 
recognize,  as  revelations  of  the  sacred  word, 
both  the  advent  and  the  millennium,  as 
more  or  less  related  events,  our  argument  is 
addressed.  There  has  been  so  much  con- 
fusion of  thought  in  reference  to  these  two 
great  Scripture  revelations  that  many,  doubt- 
less, if  they  do  not  reject  them  entirely,  aie, 
nevertheless,  but  little  impressed  with  the 
reality  and  importance  of  them.  And  there 
has  been  so  much  of  mal-exegesis  of  these 
Bible  teachings  that  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  many  should  be  found  entirdy 
destitute  of  confidence  in  any  theoiy  of  in- 
terpretation. And  it  must  be  unmistakable 
to  all  that  the  thrilling  interest  which  the 
primitive  Christians  seem  to  have  felt  in 
these  two  momentous  anticipated  events,  as 
considerations  of  immediate  practical  value, 
has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  eliminate  from 
the  convictions  and  sensibilities  of  the  nov 
existing  Church. 

May  it  not  be  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  Church,  whether  we 
have  not  in  this  very  evident  fact  the  true 
rationale  of  the  often-predicted  representa- 
tion of  the  ultimate  unbelief  and  un{^- 
paredness  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Church. 
even,  for  the  advent  when  it  shall  occur  f 
Is  there  any  other  way  to  explain  what  the 
Scriptures  have  so  often  and  so  distinctly 
stated  in  respect  to  the  state  of  the  world 
when  the  Lord  shall  come  ? 

Will  more  than  five  of  the  ten  slumbering 
virgins  be  found  with  their  lamps  trimmed 
and  burning  when  the  Bridegroom  shall 
finally  appear  ?  Will  there  not  be  "  scoffeis, 
walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying. 
Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming,"  at  the 
time  when  he  shall  actually  come  ?  *^  When 
the  Son  of  man  cometh  shall  he  find  faith 
on  the  earth  ?"  Shall  he  find  the  faith  of 
his  coming  to  vindicate  his  elect  as  he  has 
promised?    Will  he  find  the  faith  of  tlie 
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importunate  widow^   as   exhibited   in  the 
parable? 

The  commentators  who  formerly  under- 
stood the  coming  here  referred  to  as  in 
some  way  applying  to  the  destruction  of 
Jemsalera,  were  quite  confident  that  it  in- 
dicated that  very  little  faith  would  be  found 
in  the  earth,  or  in  the  landy  as  they  chose 
to  restrict  it,  when,  as  they  interpreted  it, 
Christ  should  come  to  inflict  judgments  upon 
the  Jewish  nation.  But  as  this  utterly-un- 
supported theory  of  explaining  this  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man  may  be  regarded  as  being 
now  almost  universally  abandoned  by  the 
chief  commentators,  and  as  our  Lord  must 
be  understood  as  referring  to  his  own  per- 
sonal coming  to  vindicate  his  elect,  why 
should  we  not  interpret  his  language  in  the 
same  way  in  respect  to  the  question  of 
faith? 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  who  understand 
onr  Lord  to  refer  to  his  literal  coming,  and 
that  this  coming  wiU  be  post-millennial,  are 
compelled  to  apply  the  declension  of  the 
&ith  to  a  falling  away  at  the  close  of  the 
millennium.  And  consistency  would  require 
that  the  innumerable  other  passages  which 
indicate  the  wickedness,  the  unbelief,  and 
the  unpreparedness  of  the  Church  and  the 
world  for  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord 
should  be  applied  in  the  same  manner, 
thereby  showing  that  the  millennial  state 
will  terminate  in  the  most  fearfully  disastrous 
manner  to  the  Church.*    The  little  Horn, 

*  To  this  representation  of  the  condition  of  the 
world  at  the  coming  of  GhriBt,  it  may  be  retorted, 
that  the  miUenninm  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Be- 
yeJation  terminates  very  disastronsly,  and  that  if  the 
unpreparedness  of  the  world  be  an  objection  to  the 
post-miilenaiian  theory,  it  may  prove  just  as  objec- 
tionable  to  the  {nre-millenarian.  Onr  reply  is  this  : 
The  unpreparedness  for  the  coming,  according  to  the 
theory  that  the  advent  is  at  the  close  of  the  millen- 
ninxxiy  and  not  at  the  beginning,  results,  1.  From 
declension  and  apostasy  from  the  tme  faith,  and  most 
be  predicated,  therefore,  mainly  of  the  Church  itself. 
2.  It  is  the  ultimate  of  infidelity  and  wickedness  that 
continiie  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  miUen- 


(Dan.  vii.,  21,  22),  according  to  this,  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  fourth  beast-empire, 
and  continuing  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
saints  during  the  entire  ante-advent  dispen- 
sation, must  then  indicate  that  at  no  period 
previous  to  the  advent  will  this  world  be 
brought  into  the  foreshadowed  millennial 
blessedness.  The  prophet  aflirms,  "I  beheld, 
and  the  same  Horn  made  war  with  the  saints, 
and  prevailed  against  them ;  until  the  Ancient 

nial  dispensation,  and  culminate  only  at  the  close  of 
it  8.  And  according  to  this,  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
millennium  at  all,  such  as  the  Scriptures  warrant  us 
to  expect,  and  such  as  the  Church  has  for  many  ages 
been  praying  and  looking  for. 

Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  wickedness  at  the 
close  of  the  miUennium,  according  to  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Bevelation,  does  not  relate  to  the  redeemed 
and  glorified  Church  at  all,  and  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  an  apostasy  from  the  true  faith.  The  Church  is 
"  the  camp  of  the  saints,"  and  the  "  beloved  city," 
and  has  no  part  in  the  declension  and  rebeUion.  Be- 
velation  xz,  as  other  portions  of  the  Bible,  represent 
that  there  wiU  be  two  distinct  classes  of  inhabitants  in 
the  world  during  and  at  the  close  of  the  miUennium. 
First  The  glorified  saints  living  in  the  resurrection, 
or  the  translated  state.  Second.  The  nations  of  the 
earth  Uving  in  the  natural — perhaps  Edenic — state, 
prosperous  and  populous  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  millennial  dispensation.  But  as  Satan  is  bound 
at  the  beginning  of  that  period,  so  that  he  may  not 
go  out  to  deceive  the  nations,  and,  consequently,  they 
wiU  not  be  subjected  to  the  probational  temptations 
and  tests  that  seem  to  be,  for  some  good  purpose, 
Grod's  order  in  the  government  of  responsible  beings, 
both  human  and  angeUc  ;  at  the  dose  of  that  dispen- 
sation, for  reasons  satisfactoiy  to  Infinite  Wisdom, 
Satan  wiU  be  released  for  a  little  season,  and  suffered 
to  go  out  and  deceive  the  nations,  that  they  may  be 
subjected  to  the  probational  tests  of  character  as 
were  angelB  in  their  first  estate,  and  as  was  man  in 
Eden. 

This  statement  of  the  case  is  much  less  objection- 
able than  the  other  for  the  foUowing  reasons  :  1.  The 
governmental  principle  involved  in  the  case  is  in 
accord  with  the  analogy  of  God's  dealings  with  men 
and  with  angels  at  other  times.  2.  It  does  not  in- 
volve the  safety  and  felicity  of  the  fuUy  redeemed, 
who  are  defended  and  delivered  by  the  direct  inter- 
position of  God.  8.  It  allows  for  a  real  millennium, 
according  to  the  plain  teachings  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  hope  of  the  believing  Church. 
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of  Days  came,  and  judgment  was  given  to 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High  ;  and  the  time 
came  when  the  saints  possessed  the  king- 
dom." The  prophet  plainly  shows  that  this 
coming  and  this  inheriting  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  saints  are  not  to  be  eicpected  before 
''the  time  of  the  end/'  which  he  carries 
forward  to  the  termination  of  all  the  pro- 
phetic periods  until  the  resurrection  (chap, 
xii.,  1 — 3,  13),  when  Daniel  shall  "  stand  in 
his  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days." 

Now,  where  is  the  millennium  during  this 
whole  period  ?  Must  all  this  prophetically 
symbolized  wickedness  and  persecution  be  a 
post-millennium  development  ?  What  a  sad 
ending  to  a  glorious  millennial  promise  and 
beginnings,  if  indeed  it  be  post-millenniaL 

And  in  the  same  manner  must  we  under- 
stand the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  if  the  Horn  of  Daniel's 
prophecy  and  the  Man  of  Sin  of  Paul's 
epistle  be  post-millennial.  For  it  is  manifest 
that  the  apostle  was  then  speaking  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  which  the  Thessalonians 
mistakenly  supposed  was  near.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  he  was  speaking  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  that  will  be  associated  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  transformation 
of  the  living,  and  the  gathering  together  of 
the  saints  unto  him.  And  the  whole  purpose 
and  structure  of  his  argument  prove  that  it 
was  this  identical  parousia  of  which  he  had 
spoken  in  the  first  epistle,  which  the  excited 
Church  mistakenly  anticipated  as  at  hand, 
and  which  he  undertook  to  show  was  not  at 
hand ;  we  say,  it  was  this  very  coming  of 
which  he  continued  to  speak,  using  the 
identical  word  when  he  affirmed  that  the 
day  of  Christ  should  not  come,  "except 
there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that 
Man  of  Sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdi- 
tion ;"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  show  what 
will  prevent  his  being  manifested  imme- 
diately, "even  him,  whose  coming  is  after 
the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and 
signs  and  lying  wonders/'  etc. ;  and  he  dis- 


tinctly announces  that  this  Wicked  One, 
with  all  his  "  deceivableness  of  unrighteous- 
ness in  them  that  perish/'  will  continue 
until  this  very  parousia  of  which  he  was 
speaking,  and  will  then  be  consumed. 

This  word  parousia  is  used  just  twenty- 
four  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  In 
every  place,  without  a  single  exception,  it 
means  a  personal  coming,  or  a  personal 
presence.  It  was  the  personal  coming  of 
which  the  apostle  had  written  in  the  fiist 
epistle ;  it  was  the  personal  coming  which 
the  Thessalonians  apprehended  as  being  at 
hand ;  it  was  the  personal  coming  which  he 
undertook  to  show  was  not  then  at  hand : 
and  it  was  the  same  coming  that  he  affirmed 
would  not  occur  until  the  Wicked  One  should 
be  revealed ;  it  was  the  same  coming—using 
the  same  word — which  wiU  certainly  take 
place  while  the  Wicked  One  is  still  practising 
his  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them 
that  perish,  and  at  which  advent  the  Wicked 
One  shall  be  destroyed. 

Now  the  point  is  this  :   1.  We  have  the 
parousia — the  personal  coming  of  the  Lord. 
2.  When  this  glorious  coming  occurs,  the 
Wicked  One,  with  all  his  malign  deceivable- 
ness, is  at  work  among  the  people  and  pn^- 
pering.    3.  This  "  falling  away,"  and  thi? 
revealing  of  the  Wicked  One,  were  given  ^ 
proofs  to  the  Thessalonians  that  the  day  of 
Christ  was  not  at  hand,  but  would  be  de- 
layed until  this  predicted  state  of  wickedness 
should  be  witnessed ;  and  the  whole  stru<:- 
ture  of  the  argument  shows  that  this  con- 
summation of  wickedness  would  be  developed 
from  causes  and  tendencies  which  were  ac- 
tually working  at  the  time  the  epistle  was 
written,  (chap.  ii.  6,  7.)    4.  The  inevitable 
conclusion  must  be  this  :  If  the  wickednes^^ 
that  originated  in  apostolic  times  shall  con- 
tinue until  the  advent,  and  the  advent  i&* 
post-millennial,  then  the  Man  of  Sin,  the 
lawless  one,  the  wicked  deceiver,  with  aO 
his  lying  power  and  wonders,  will  continne 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  millennium 
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But  what  sort  of  millennium  is  this?  Is 
this  all  that  the  Church  has  been  encouraged 
to  expect ;  Is  this  all  that  the  prophecies, 
types,  and  symbols  indicate  of  the  millennial 
state  of  the  world  ? 

The  same  line  of  argument,  with  the  same 
result,  could  be  pursued  with  reference  to 
the  Antichrist  of  St.  John's  epistles,  and 
with  respect  to  the  Harlot  of  Babylon,  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  Indeed,  the  Scrip- 
tures abound  with  passages  of  the  same  im- 
port ;  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  Word  of 
God  is  to  the  same  effect.  Now,  if  this  be 
so,  does  it  not  indicate  very  distinctly,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  premillennial 
advent  of  the  Lord,  to  prepare  the  world 
for  the  millennium  ? 

There  is  another  line  of  thought  that  has 
manifest  pertinency  to  the  question  under 
review.  The  Scriptures,  especially  the  New 
Testament,  abound  with  admonitions  and 
comforting  assurances  to  true  believers,  in 
view  of  a  coming  deliverance  from  the  per- 
secutions and  afflictions  of  the  present  state, 
and  of  relief  and  rest  from  the  burdens  of 
the  common  Christian  life.  The  persecuted, 
the  afflicted,  and  the  weary  are  encouraged 
to  look  for  a  change  that  shall  insure  to 
them  the  blessedness  that  the  present  dis- 
pensation does  not  afford.  To  the  perse- 
cuted Thessalonians  there  was  a  promise  of 
*'  rest ;"  not  when  the  millennium  shall  be 
brought  in,  but ''  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty 
angels,  in  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  . 
when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his 
saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that 
believe  in  that  day." 

Now  it  is  certain  that  such  rest  and  bless- 
edness are  promised  to  the  people  of  God  in 
the  millennium  state.  And  it  is  also  certain 
that  we  naturally  look  to  the  deliverance 
that  is  nearest  to  us,  and  first  in  order  of 
time*  when  we  indulge  our  anticipations  of 


relief  and  blissfulness.  If  the  millennium 
is  before  the  advent,  why  should  it  be  en- 
tirely overlooked  in  the  anticipations,  and 
the  hoped-for  relief  be  expected  in  an  event 
that  will  not  occur — ^if  it  be  post-miUennial 
— ^until  after  a  thousand  blissful  years  shall 
have  passed  away  ?  If  the  advent  be  pre- 
millennial, we  can  easily  understand  why 
the  advent  should  be  looked  for  as  the 
period  of  rest  and  blessedness ;  but  not 
otherwise.  To  comfort  the  Thessalonians, 
the  apostle  did  not  point  them  to  the  ex- 
pected subjection  of  the  world  to  Christ,  but 
went  on  to  describe  the  parousia  of  the  Lord, 
the  attending  resurrection  and  transforma- 
tion of  the  saints,  and  says,  "  Wherefore 
comfort  one  another  with  these  words." 
And  again,  speaking  of  the  same  general 
theme,  he  adds,  "  Wherefore  comfort  your- 
selves together,  and  edify  one  another,  even 
as  also  ye  do."  In  this  light  we  can  see  a 
reason  for  the  "  patient  waiting  for  Christ." 
We  may  also  discover  the  propriety  of 
directing  the  mind  of  the  Church,  not  to 
the  millennium,  but  to  the  advent,  as  the . 
period  to  be  greatly  desired.  "  Be  patient 
therefore,  brethren,  unto  the  coming  of  the 
Lord."  "  Be  ye  also  patient ;  stablish  your 
hearts  :  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth 
nigL" 

In  the  same  line  of  thought  we  can  dis- 
cover the  propriety  of  warning  the  unbe- 
lieving and  the  undutifril,  by  an  appeal  to 
their  fears,  in  view  of  the  consequences 
which  result  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
It  was  held  up  to  their  startled  apprehen- 
sions as  an  event  that  might  occur  most 
unexpectedly,  overtaking  them  in  the  midst 
of  slumber,  revelry,  or  the  stupor  of  unbelief. 
Not  to  cite  the  many  instances  of  this  style 
of  warning  and  appeal,  we  have  only  to 
recur  to  some  of  our  Lord's  parables,  and  to 
his  most  solemn  utterances  of  this  nature  in 
the  Mount  Olivet  prophecy.  If  our  Lord 
understood  that  at  least  a  millennium  of 
time  must  elapse,  after  this  world  is  con- 
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verted  to  himself,  before  his  second  advent 
would  occur,  we  are  not  able  to  understand 
how  he  could  have  represented  it  as  immi- 
nent, so  as  to  become  a  warning  to  all  gene- 
rations of  wicked  men. 

Indeed,  assuming  that  the  advent  is  post- 
millennial,  unto  whom  do  these  warning 
appeals  apply?  Do  they  intend  to  excite 
apprehensions  without  the  slightest  reason 
to  expect  what  is  apprehended  ?  Certainly, 
if  the  advent  is  post-millennial,  no  one  who 
lives  before  the  beginning  of  the  millennium, 
and  no  one  who  lives  during  the  first  nine- 
tenths  of  it,  can  have  the  slightest  reason  to 
apprehend  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  And 
all  these  warnings  and  exhortations  to  be 
found  in  readiness  for  that  event,  as  some- 
thing that  might  overtake  us  now,  in  the 
midst  of  the  present  relations  and  duties  of 
life,  cannot  in  the  least  appertain  to  the  pre- 
sent dispensation,  but  belong  exclusively  to 
that  remote  and  last  generation  that  shall 
people  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  thousand 
years.  With  what  consistency,  then,  can 
these  appeals  be  made  to  the  ante-millennial 
generations?  Must  not  men  be  entirely 
reconstructed,  mentally  and  morally,  before 
rational  results  from  such  appeals  can  be 
rationally  expected  ?  Can  a  post-millennialist, 
.with  any  show  of  sincerity,  or  any  appear- 
ance of  propriety,  pray,  preach,  and  exhort 
as  our  Lord  did,  with  reference  to  the  uncer- 
tainty, imminency,  or  the  immediate  practi- 
cal use  of  the  advent  of  the  Lord  ? 

Is  not  this  glaring  inconsistency  of  teaching 
that  the  real  advent  is  post-millennial,  and 
yet  that  the  advent  is  to  be  prepared  for, 
and  constantly  watched  for,  as  an  event  that 
might  occur  at  any  moment,  the  real  source 
of  the  mal-exegesis  that  interprets  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  as  being  in  some  way  associated 
with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  with 
the  coming  of  death,  or  some  unusual  occur- 
rence, that  may  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
be  a  manifestation  of  Christ  ?  This  irrespon- 
sible method  of  harmonizing  post-millenarian 


doctrines  with  pre-millennial  Scripture  teadi- 
ings  has  done  immense  disservice  to  Scripture 
exegesis.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
some  of  the  latest  and  best  expositions  of  the 
Bible  are  distinctly  pre-millennial  in  senti- 
ment. The  former  unfortunate  method  of 
"  Jerusalemizing "  every  reference  to  the 
coming  of  Christ  that  seemed  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  post-millennial  theories,  has,  we 
are  impressed,  about  had  its  day.  And,  as 
for  the  **  double-sense  "  method  of  exegeas, 
by  which  the  doubtful  application  is  shuffled 
from  one  thing  to  another,  so  as  to  find 
something  that  might  be  assigned  as  the  thing 
intended,  that  too  likewise,  we  opine,  is  less 
influential  now  than  it  was  a  generation 
since.  Literal  language  interpreted  hterally, 
figurative  language  interpreted  by  the  literal, 
and  symbols  explained  by  familiar  laws,  so 
as  to  be  as  definite  as  the  symbols  of  sound, 
relation,  or  quantity,  this,  we  apprehend, 
will  more  and  more  characterize  the  future 
expositions  of  the  Word  of  God. 

In  other  words,  the  Bible  will  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  and  interpret  itself.  It  will  be 
assumed  that  inspiration  has  adapted  Divine 
revelation  to  our  common  human  nature; 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wrested  from  the  natural 
impression  which  its  language  is  calculated 
to  make  upon  the  common  mind.  During 
the  first  two  centuries,  while  the  Scriptures 
were  expounded  with  literal  simplicity,  more 
than  in  subsequent  times,  pre-millennialism 
was  the  general  belief  of  the  Church,  and  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  was  deemed  a  not  distant 
event.  This  statement  will  not  be  doiied, 
probably,  by  any  who  have  acquainted  them- 
selves with  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines 
firom  the  beginning. 

In  the  third  century  the  learned  and  very 
ingenious  Origen  introduced  an  entirely  new 
method  of  expounding  the  Scriptures,  which 
more  and  more  prevailed,  until  a  new  fiiith, 
founded  in  new  theories  of  exegesis,  became 
generally  prevalent,  and  the  primitive  doc- 
trine concerning  the  coming  of  Christ  and 
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the  miUenmnm  was  brought  into  disrepute, 
and  became  the  exception ;  and  not,  as  at 
first,  the  general  belief.  Not  learning,  but 
imagination;  not  common  sense,  but  pla- 
tonic  speculation,  robbed  the  Church  of  her 
primitiye  simplicity  and  her  original  pre- 
millenarian  faith. 

Among  the  very  eminent  authors  who  have 
fully  indorsed  the  true  millenarian  doctrine, 
we  are  pleased  to  add  the  illustrious  name 
of  Bishop  Butler,  whose  profound  and  un- 
answerable ''Analogy  "  is  a  sufficient  testimo- 
nial to  his  erudition  and  mental  superiority. 
Speaking  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Bible«  as  being  "  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  in  the  view  just  now 
mentioned,  that  is,  a  general  account  of  the 
condition  of  religion  and  its  professors  during 
the  continuance  of  that  apostasy  from  God, 
and  the  state  of  wickedness  which  it  every- 
where supposes  the  world  to  lie  in,"  he  re- 
marks : — 

Bnt  it  seems  to  contain  some  very  general  acconnt 
of  the  chief  govemments  of  the  world,  as  the  general 
state  of  religion  has  been,  is,  or  shall  be,  affected 
by  thezn,  from  the  first  transgression,  and  during  the 
whole  interval  of  the  world's  continuing  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  to  a  certain  future  period,  spoken  of  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  veiy  distinctly, 
and  in  great  variety  of  expression  :  "  The  times  of 
the  restitution  of  all  things ; "  '^  when  the  mysteiy  of 
God  sludl  be  finished,  as  he  hath  declared  to  his 
servants  the  prophets ; "  "  when  the  God  of  heaven 
shaU  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be 
destroyed ; "  "  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to 
other  people  (as  it  is  represented  to  be^  during  this 
apostasy),  but  judgment  shall  be  given  to  the  saints, 
and  they  shaU  reign ;  *'  "  and  the  kingdom  and  domi- 
nion, Sknd  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven,  shaU  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,"* 

After  giving  a  full  expression  of  his  con- 
viction, that  the  promised  restoration  of  the 
Jews  will  yet  be  literally  fnl&Iled,  under  the 
power  and  government  of  Jesus  their  Mes- 
siah, he  adds : — 

Things  of  this  kind  natundly  turn  the  thoughts  of 
*  ''Analogy,"  Cartw's  edition,  p.  262. 


serious  men  towards  the  fnU  completion  of  the  pro- 
phetic history,  concerning  the  establishment  of  the 
everlasting  kingdom  among  them — ^the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  future  state  of  the  world  under 
this  sacred  government.* 

Butler  was  a  literalist,  and  he  looked  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  under  the  kingship  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  to  be  established  upon 
the  earth,  according  to  the  literal  import  of 
the  millennial  prophecies.  This  was  "the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  which  we 
are  exhorted  earnestly  to  contend  for. 

We  may  be  indulged  with  an  illustration, 
strictly  scriptural,  and  more  or  less  analo- 
gical Light  is  a  common  illustration  of  the 
coming  blessedness  which  shall  gladden  the 
heart  of  Zion.  And  it  may  illuminate  the 
question  of  the  relative  order  of  the  advent 
and  the  millennium.  K  Christ  be  the  light 
that  glorifies  his  Church  with  meridian 
splendour,  shall  that  long-anticipated  day 
precede  and  introduce  the  Sun  at  the 
evening?  Or  shall  there  be  heard  in  the 
morning  of  that  day,  as  the  night-shadows 
flee  before  the  dawn,  the  animating  voice 
that  rouses  the  benighted,  slumbering 
Church,  saying,  "  Arise,  and  shine ;  for  thy 
light  is  come ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
risen  upon  thee !  For,  behold,  darkness  shall 
cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the 
people.  But  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee, 
and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee." 
Isa.  Ix,  1,  2. 

This  is  the  vital  question  at  issue.  This 
is  the  first  thing  to  be  decided.  Christ  is 
indeed  himself  the  Sun.  All  light  beams 
forth  from  him.  But  our  Sun  is  at  so  great 
a  distance  now  that  he  is  only  ''  the  bright 
and  the  morning  star."  As  the  morning 
star,  he  heralds  and  hastens  the  dawn.  But 
it  is  yet  comparative  night.  Darkness  covers 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  peopla 
How  is  the  long-promised  day  to  be  brou^t 
in?  Must  not  this  bright  morning  Star 
come  so  near  as  to  be  our  Sun  ?    Will  not 
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the  Sun  of  righteousness  arise,  with  healing 
in  his  wings  ?  Is  not  the  truly  converted 
soul  the  millennium  in  miniature?  And  is 
not  this  miniature  millennium  brought  about 
in  the  soul  by  taking  heed  to  the  glimmering 
rays,  "as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a 
dark  place ;  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the 
day-star  arise  in  the  heart?"  This  is, 
indeed,  the  great  question :  Shall  the  day 
introduce  the  Sun,  or  shall  the  Sun  intro- 
duce the  day?  Shall  the  Sun  rise  and 
appear  in  the  eyening,  or  in  the  morning  ? 
It  is  a  question  of  relative  order.  Let  it  be 
decided  by  the  teachings  of  the  literal,  the 
figurative,  and  the  symbolic  prophecies.  Let 
the  parables  of  our  Lord  and  the  admonitions 
of  the  apostles  be  deemed  decisive.  Let  the 
primitive  faith  of  the  Church,  and  the 
natural  order  of  things,  be  fully  considered. 
Then,  after  candid,  deliberate  investigation, 
what  is  the  answer  ? 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  close  this  article 
than  by  giving  an  extract  from  the  writings 
of  the  learned  and  very  eminent  Dr.  Alford, 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury : — 

One  thought  may,  perhaps,  have  been  in  some  minds 
as  they  have  been  reading  these  lines,  and  it  is  this  : 
WiU  not  the  Lord's  coming,  to  most  of  ns,  in  aU 
probability,  be  the  day  of  our  own  death  ?  And  would 
it  not  be  more  profitable  to  be  preparing  us  for  that, 
than  to  speak  to  us  of  an  event  which  may  be  far 
distant)  and  probably  wiU  not  come  on  the  earth  in 
our  time  at  aU  ? 

To  this  question  theire  are  two  answers — answers 
which  ought  to  be  ever  impressed  on  a  Christian's 
mind.  First.  The  view  of  things  proposed  by  the 
inquirer  is  not  that  taken  in  Holy  Scripture,  which  is 


the  rule  and  pattern  of  our  teaching.  There  we  do 
not  hear  anything  of  preparation  for  detOk.  I  dodbC 
whether  one  text  can  be  found  in  which  we  ue 
exhorted  to  make  such  preparation,  OS  me4.  But  the 
constant  note,  the  continuaUy  recuzring  exfaortatkn, 
is,  to  be  prepared  for  the  Lord's  coming.  So  tint 
if  we  would  teach  as  God's  word  teaches,  as  oar 
blessed  Lord  and  his  apostles  taught,  we  cannot  do  10 
the  inquirer  would  have  us. 

Our  second  answer  goes  to  the  reason  of  the  thiE^, 
and  in  fact  gives  the  account  and  lays  open  the  foaB* 
dation  of  the  former.  He  who  is  prepared  for  tke 
Lord's  coming  is  necenaiily  also  prepared  for  hk 
own  death.  The  greater  includes  the  less.  He  vbo 
so  Uves,  so  thinks,  so  speaks,  so  works,  in  his  dsOv 
life,  as  to  be  ready  for  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  nun  is 
heaven,  and  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  tramp 
of  God,  wiU  not  be  found  unready  when  the  8umBMii» 
is  heard  in  a  softer  tone,  and  comes  with  more  pre> 
vious  warning.  If  he  can  meet  the  Lord  amid  the 
flaming  heavens  and  the  gathering  dead,  he  wiU  not 
be  loath  to  obey  his  call  when  its  dread  reality  is  tem- 
pered with  all  gentle  and  kindly  alleviatian— witb 
the  gradual  approaches  of  sickness  and  infinsity  aai 
the  tender  solaces  of  loving  friends  and  watchfol 
attendants.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  iriio  has  fo^ 
gotten  his  Lord's  coming,  and  has  simply  been  careful 
about  his  own  diBmitwal,  wiU  ever  be  too  liable  in  tbe 
lesser  thing  to  have  neglected  care  for  the  gresttf : 
and  he  will  also  be  weU-nigh  certain  to  have  lover^d 
his  standard  of  attainment,  and  narrowed  his  sp^- 
pathies  unworthily ;  in  taking  thought  for  himself,  to 
have  forgotten  the  great  Body  of  which  he  ii  • 
member ;  in  minding  his  own  safety,  to  have  f arg<otte& 
the  glory  of  his  Lord — ^nay,  his  very  Lord  Minr.f.. 
For — and  with  this  thought  we  wfll  draw  to  a  dose- 
there  is  nothing  that  so  much  takes  a  man  out  ( f 
himself ;  nothing  that  so  much  raises  and  widoi*  Li^ 
thoughts  and  sympathies;  nothing  that  so  much 
purifies  and  elevates  his  hopes,  as  this  prepantk'H 
for  the  coming  of  {the  Lord. — Qood  IFordi,  Jan^ 
1868. 
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By  Prof.  Harrington,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  U.S. 


{HE  new  phases  of  materialistic  philo- 
sophy^ and  the  persistent  promi- 
nence given  to  it  by  its  modem 
advocates,  naturally  turn  our  attention  to 
the  old  philosophers  and  their  theories  with 
increased  interest.    With  a  somewhat  comet- 
like regularity,  or  irregularity,  these  mate- 
rialistic doctrines  blaze  out  afiresh  along  the 
sky  of  human  history,  and  alarm  for  awhile 
the  timid  and  the  faithless,  and  then  fade 
away  until  new  conditions  cause  them  to  re- 
appear.    It  may  not  be  easy  to  calculate 
their  cycles,  but  they  seem  to  have  a  real 
periodicity,  and  illustrate  the  truism  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.    They 
are  no  new  fires  kindled  among  the  everlast- 
ing stars  of  truth,  but  only  the  old  embers 
Canned  to  fitfal  brightness  by  some  unusually 
vigorous  breath.    From  Democritus,  the  so- 
called  father  of  the  atomic  philosophy,  to  its 
latest  expositor,  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
'^prolong  the  Vision  backward  across  the 
boundary  of  experimental  evidence,"  the 
lights  of  that  philosophy  have  gone  down  in 
that  unknown  abyss  which  stretches  beyond 
the  horizon  of  demonstrable  fact.    They  have 
paused  awhile  on  the  verge  of  experimental 
evidence^  but  have  plunged  at  last  into  the 
shoreless  gulf  of  speculative  theory.     Rest- 
less spirits,  to  whom  mystery  is  intolerable, 
they  have  striven  in  every  age  to  wrest  from 
the  Almighty  the  secret  of  creation.    They 
have  stretched  out  a  long,  eager  arm  into 
the  darkness  if  haply  they  might  touch  the 
finger  of  God.    Baffled  in  their  blind  groping, 
they  turn  fiercely  upon  that  universal  instinct 
that  recognizes  a  divine  hand  in  the  origin  of 


the  world,  and  endeavour  to  banish  the  Deity 
firom  the  universe. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  limit  of  the 
materialistic  philosophy  has  been  one  and  the 
same  in  all  ages.    Its  apostles  have  marched 
up  one  after  another  to  the  same  barrier,  and 
have  failed  to  force  it.     Apparent  progress 
has  been  made,  but  too  often  only  apparent. 
Like  gold  fishes  in  the  glass,  men  have  swum 
round  and  round,  always  hemmed  in  by  the 
cold,  adamantine  walls  through  which  they 
could  see  aggravatingly  delightful  worlds 
impossible  to  visit.    Phenomena  have,  in- 
deed, been   carefully   observed.      Physical 
science  has  unfolded  and  explained  more 
clearly  the  motions  and  properties  of  matter, 
and  the  formulas  of  force.    The  processes  of 
nature  have  been  more  minutely  investigated. 
Facts  have  multiplied,  and  many  errors  in 
regard  to  material  operations  have  been  ex- 
posed.   Important  generalizations  have  been 
determined  in  the  realm  of  physical  law,  and 
in  the  relations  of  matter  and  force.    The 
knife  of  anatomy  and  the  experiments  of 
physiology  have  revealed  the  functions  of 
every  organ  in  the  whole  field  of  animal  life. 
Even  psychical  questions  have  been  grappled 
with ;  some  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
this  border  realm  of  absolute  mystery.    But 
the  old  problems  that  have  defied  the  thought 
of  the  ages  still  wait  for  absolution.    When 
men  inquire  for  the  origin  of  matter  and  how 
it  is  constituted,  or  for  the  origin  of  force  and 
how  it  operates,  the  sphinx  is  dumb.    When 
they  attempt  to  get  behind  the  phenomena 
of  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  they  are 
challenged  by  a  sentinel  they  cannot  bribe  or 
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force.  When  an  ineyitable  law  of  association 
is  announced,  or  an  unfailing  alternation  of 
antecedent  and  consequent  is  established, 
some  unsatisfied  questioner  asks  who  estab- 
lished the  law  and  who  rendered  the  alterna- 
tion unfailing.  It  is  easy  to  uncover  the 
brain  and  the  nervous  system  and  place  them 
in  juxtaposition  with  sensation  and  thought, 
but  who  can  trace  the  connection  between 
them?  The  facts  of  consciousness  are  as 
vivid  to  us  as  ever,  but  what  explanation  of 
them  does  it  give  to  say  that  they  are  the 
"  result  of  the  play  of  organism  and  environ- 
ment through  cosmic  ranges  of  time  ?"  And 
what  are  evolution,  natural  selection,  proto- 
plasm, and  differentiation  of  species  but  new 
terms  for  old  ideas ;  thickets  into  which 
modem  philosophy  plunges  its  head,  and 
fancies  it  has  escaped  the  eternal  riddles  that 
are  ever  on  its  track  ? 

The  philosophy  of  Lucretius,  in  its  essential 
features,  in  its  merits,  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  centuries,  and  in  its  failures,  which 
are  common  to  all  who  have  followed  him,  is 
the  prototype  of  all  subsequent  materialistic 
philosophy.  It  foreshadows  opinions  that 
still  prevail,  and  forms  a  basis  of  physical 
science  that  its  masters  have  but  slightly 
modified.  It  fails,  as  all  similar  theories 
must  fail,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  that 
power  that  governs  matter,  and  in  reconciling 
fatalistic  causation  with  conscious  free-will. 

Five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Leu- 
cippus  had  promulgated  the  atomic  theory. 
He  and  his  disciple,  Democritus,  enthroned 
Chance  as  the  combiner  of  material  atoms, 
discarding  the  vovs  of  Anaxagoras,  which 
that  philosopher,  before  the  time  of  Demo- 
critus, had  placed  at  the  head  of  all  things. 
But  it  was  Epicurus  whom  Lucretius  adopted 
as  his  model  and  teacher.  He  estimates  his 
master  as  a  man  who  "  surpassed  the  human 
race  in  his  genius,  and  extinguished  every 
intellectual  light  as  the  risen  sun  quenches 
the  stars."  His  83rstem  had  been  before  the 
world  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.    It  was  as 


the  eicpositor  of  this  system  that  Lucretius, 
about  50  B.C.,  published  his  poem  De  Berum 
Natura,  His  design  was  not  to  defend  the 
system  nor  extol  his  master,  but,  primarily, 
to  free  the  minds  of  men  from  the  fear  of 
death  and  the  fear  of  the  gods,  the  greats 
of  human  ills.  This  was  to  be  done  by  un- 
folding the  true  aspect  and  laws  of  nature. 
If  these  could  be  correctly  understood,  death 
would  cease  to  be  an  evil,  and  the  gods  would 
become  only  an  ethical  necessity  without  ob^ 
jective  relation  to  the  world  either  to  puni^ 
or  reward. 

The  grand  difference  between  Lucretius 
and  the  philosophers  of  our  day  is  in  their 
methods.  The  former  announces  his  theoty 
and  unfolds  its  applications.  '  The  latter  re- 
verse the  process,  and  develop  their  theory 
from  the  inductions  of  investigation.  The 
one  is  bom  of  the  brain,  the  other  of  the  eye 
and  hand.  They  are  co-extensive  in  their 
scope,  coincident  in  their  essentials,  but  dif- 
ferent in  their  details  and  processes.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  bolder  method  in- 
volves more  mistakes  in  scientific  fact,  bat 
its  moral  bearings  are  the  same,  and  ai« 
uttered  without  concealment. 

Some  condensed  outline  of  his  philosophy 
may  be  desirable  before  attempting  to  tnoe 
more  elaborately  a  few  of  its  doctrines  and 
their  relation  to  modern  science.  A  funda- 
mental proposition  is  the  eternity  of  matter. 
It  is  impossible  that  something  should  come 
from  nothing ;  equally  impossible  it  should 
be  reduced  to  nothing.  The  xuiiverse  is  a 
real  existence,  and  absolutely  dual  in  its 
nature.  Body  and  space,  or  matter  and 
vacuum,  are  the  two  essential  elements,  ad- 
mitting no  third.  Bodies  are,  therefore, 
made  up  of  atoms  and  pores.  Neither  can 
exist  where  the  other  is.  The  atoms  are 
composite,  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem. 
are  solid,  single,  indivisible,  and  indestmc- 
tible.  They  have  no  colour,  nor  any  other 
property  perceptible  to  the  senses.  Ther 
have  every  variety  of  shape,  from  the  Bmootb 
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ball  and  exsd^t  cube  to  the  most  jagged 
and  Yarious  irregularity,  and  are  so  small 
that  air,  light,  and  heat  are  formed  by  their 
combinations.  He  gives  us  no  comparative 
statement  of  their  size,  as  one  modem  author 
does,  who  thinks  that  "  if  a  drop  of  water 
were  magnified  to  the  size  of  our  globe,  the 
molecules  composing  it  would  be  magnified 
to  sizes  varying  fix>m  the  size  of  shot  to  the 
size  of  billiard  balls" ;  but  as  even  the  in- 
visible "idols"  of  the  invisible  gods  are 
formed  from  these  atoms,  they  must  be  suf- 
ficiently small  and  fine  to  satisfy  any  rea- 
sonable theorist  The  pores  are  absolute 
vacuum  ;  yet  no  void  exists  in  first  begin- 
nings, or  atoms,  although  they  are  conceiv- 
ably made  up  of  parts.  Each  atom  has 
intrinsic  powers  of  motion,  and  all  are 
continually  in  motion  however  they  may 
seem  to  be  at  rest.  Even  in  a  lump  of  iron 
oscillation  goes  on  with  as  great  speed  as  in 
their  freer  motions  through  space ;  a  theory 
perfectly  anticipating  that  of  Prof.  Tyndall 
when  he  says  of  the  particles  of  iron  in  mass, 
"  there  is  space  between  them,  they  collide, 
they  recoil,  they  oscillate."  The  atoms 
hare  three  motions ;  they  descend  naturally 
in  right  lines  and  parallel,  rebound  from 
concussion,  and  are  capable  also  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly slight  oblique  direction.  Their 
velocity  is  inconceivably  great.  Having 
been  in  motion  from  all  eternity,  they  have 
combined  to  produce  the  infinite  forms  of 
matter  that  have  partly  perished  and  partly 
survive.  This  third  kind  of  motion,  an  in- 
conceivably small  declination  of  the  atoms, 
is  essential  to  all  combinations  of  matter. 
As  Lucretius  denies  that  the  heavier  could 
overtake  the  lighter,  this  minimum  of  ob- 
lique motion  was  his  only  resort.  Denying 
a  sentient  first  cause,  he  must  devise  some 
theory  for  the  collision  and  consequent 
aggregation  of  m^rtiter.  It  has  been  alter- 
nately derided  and  defended.  It  is  easy 
to  laugh  at  it,  but  not  so  easy  to  invent  a 
better. 


Such  is  the  physical  theory  of  Lucretius. 
It  is  substantially  the  theory  adopted  by  the 
atomic  physicists  of  modem  times.  For  long 
centuries  Lucretius'  atoms,  void,  and  matter 
remained  as  he  left  them,  the  unchallenged 
elements  of  the  cosmic  imiverse.  The  world 
was  busy  with  a  visible  chaos,  and  amid  the 
whirl  of  the  social  elements  that  were  de- 
veloping, human  history  had  no  time  to 
speculate  on  the  unseen  and  unknown.  It 
was  content  with  the  Christian  dogma  of 
creation  by  fiat,  and  did  not  care  to  go 
beyond  the  Mosaic  genesis  for  its  origin,  or 
the  Petrine  theory  for  its  destiny.  The 
ablest  divines  and  the  profoundest  thinkers 
derided  or  persecuted  those  who  questioned 
the  literal  Scripture  record,  and  made  mar- 
tyrs of  such  men  as  Galileo  and  Bruno  for 
daring  to  entertain  a  physical  theory  of  their 
own.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Gassendi,  dissatisfied  with  the  pre- 
vailing scholajstic  philosophy,  revived  the 
Lucretian  doctrines,  and  attempted  to  har- 
monize his  ethics,  as  weU  as  his  atoms,  with 
the  principles  of  Christianity  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  science.  From  his  day 
to  the  present  the  reaction  has  gone  on,  and 
science  has  been  vaguely  groping  and  floun- 
dering amid  cosmic  mazes,  atomic  whirls, 
and  infinitesimal  maelstroms,  searching  in 
vain  for  some  self-originated  law  of  order 
and  development  that  governs  all  pheno- 
mena. The  discrepancies  of  the  di£ferent 
physical  theories  not  only  show  the  futility 
of  such  labour,  but  the  hopelessness  of  dis- 
covering the  secret  of  creation.  Atoms, 
molecules,  mounds,  bubbles,  ring-vortices, 
and  centres  of  force,  are  the  various  names 
given  to  the  "first  beginnings"  of  gross 
matter.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the 
voidless  plenum  of  Descartes,  filling  all  the 
universe  at  first,  and  then  self-broken  into 
balls,  dust,  and  snake-shaped  fragments  that 
knot  themselves  into  the  different  forms  of 
matter;  on  the  other,  the  universal  fire- 
mist  of  Laplace,  whirling  its  liquid  billows 
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into  suns  and  planets,  that  harden  and  fall 
with  mathematical  precision  into  their  eter- 
nal orbits.  Leibnitz  declared  a  vacuum  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of  God. 
He  believes  in  atoms,  but  not  those  of  Lu- 
cretius. Hobbes  derives  the  consistency  of 
matter  from  motion;  Descartes  from  rest. 
Lucretius  taught  that  hardness  and  elas- 
ticity are  the  indefeasible  properties  of  mat- 
ter; modem  teachers  make  them  result 
from  motion.  To  the  atoms  of  ''solid 
singleness/'  according  to  Lucretius,  there 
have  been  added  by  the  philosophers  of 
modem  times  atoms  resulting  from  the 
motion  of  a  fluid,  and  those  capable  of 
exerting  force  at  a  distance.  Newton 
thought  that  force  had  a  real  existence 
apart  from  matter ;  Hobbes  adopted  the  old 
a^om,  that  matter  cannot  act  where  it  is 
not.  The  theory  of  Lucretius  made  the 
atoms  move  in  rectilinear  and  parallel  lines; 
Lesage  thought  they  had  a  chaotic  motion 
in  all  directions.  And,  as  the  upshot  of  all 
the  physical  theories  in  regard  to  our  own 
earth  and  the  human  race,  two  diametri- 
cally opposite  conclusions  are  reached  :  one, 
that  the  whirl  of  atoms  will  one  day  reach 
their  climax  of  evolution  and  development, 
and  the  worn-out  earth  and  the  effete 
human  race  will  dissolve  into  their  original 
atoms ;  the  other,  that  there  is  an  unlimited 
progress^for  earth  and  man  for  which  a  more 
and  more  glorious  destiny  is  in  store  through 
unending  ages. 

But  it  is  the  psychical  problems  and  the 
various  phenomeua  of  mind  which  are 
treated  in  the  theory  of  Lucretius  that 
excite  in  us  the  most  curious  interest. 
What  origin  and  destiny  for  man  does  he 
derive  out  of  atoms  and  space?  and  how 
are  the  movements  of  the  mind,  the  play  of 
the  passions,  and  the  determinations  of  the 
will,  developed  from  his  material  "first 
beginnings  ? "  Has  he  solved  the  riddle  of 
the  ages,  and  uncovered  the  mechanism  that 
generates  its  own  force  and  imparts  it  to  all 


the  myriad  developments  that  exhibit  an 
unseen  energy  ?  And  are  development  and 
conservation  of  force,  the  two  great  dis- 
coveries of  modem  science,  really  new 
discoveries,  or  merely  a  restatement  of  the 
theory  of  Lucretius  on  these  two  points  ? 

The  theory  of  Lucretius  is  essentially  and 
necessarily  a  theory  of  development.  It 
simply  assumes  atoms  and  void,  and  out  of 
these  constmcts  the  universe  solely  by 
automatic  development.  He  does  not  shrink 
from  the  assertion  that  every  fact  in  the 
world  can  be  thus  accounted  for.  Inorganic 
matter  in  all  its  forms  and  properties, 
organic  nature  in  all  its  stages  and  varieties, 
humanity  with  all  the  phenomena  of  body, 
mind,  and  soul,  even  necessity  and  free-will, 
are  all  self-wrought  from  atoms  of  "solid 
singleness,"  and  he  grapples  boldly  with  the 
mighty  task  of  explaining  the  problem  and 
tracing  the  processes.  In  the  scope  and 
range  of  the  development  theory  there 
certainly  has  been  no  advance  in  modem 
times.  It  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
development  both  actual  and  possibla  The 
great  difference  between  Lucretius  and  the 
school  of  Spencer  and  Darwin  is,  that  the 
former  boldly  cuts  loose  at  the  outset  from 
Deity,  while  the  latter  seem  to  shrink  from 
subjecting  either  themselves  or  their  theory 
to  the  odium  of  so  bold  an  announcement 
The  former  says  there  is  no  God,  and  there- 
fore the  world  is  a  development ;  the  latter 
say  the  world  is  a  development,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  God.  With  the  one  it  is  a 
postulate,  with  the  others  it  is  inference. 
The  modem  scientist  of  this  school  shrinks, 
it  may  be,  from  the  grossness  of  statement 
and  the  breadth  of  detail  which  the  father 
physicist  makes,  but  under  a  refined  adap- 
tation of  the  same  principles  to  the  so-called 
religious  prejudices  of  the  age,  he  softest 
their  repulsive  features,  dresses  them  in  the 
glittering  garments  which  the  looms  of 
experiment  and  observation  have  so  attrac- 
tively woven,  and  quietly  bids  the  world 
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march  on  in  such  company  to  blank  atheism. 
It  indicates  his  fear  of  the  religious  element 
in  man's  natnre  when,  after  leading  him  up 
to  the  dark  threshold,  and  seeing  him  start 
back  from  it,  he  declares  with  an  air  of 
injured  innocence  that  he  is  not  responsible 
fdT  the  logical  consequences  of  his  doctrines. 
Bat  it  does  not  make  it  any  easier  for  com- 
mon men  to  plunge  into  the  abyss,  even 
though  80  brave  a  man  as  Prof.  Huxley,  as 
in  his  recent  Belfast  address,  professes  his 
willingness  to  be  "so  landed."    If  he  could 
satisfactorily  bridge  the  gulf  between  the 
black  shores  of  his  theory  and  the  shores  of 
the  divine,  instead  of  asserting  that  there  is 
none,  he  would  suffer  less  disquiet  from  the 
charge  of  fatalism  that  lies  against  him. 
Lucretius  acknowledges  that  there  lurks  in 
the  heart  of  man  "  a  secret  goad,"  in  view 
of  death  and  a  future  world.    But  he  meets 
it  consistently.      "Man  makes  his  moan 
that  he  has  been  mortal,  because  he  sees  not 
that  after  real  death  there  will  be  no  other  self 
to  remain  in  life  and  lament  to  self  that  his 
own  self  has  met  death.     But  a  greater 
dispersion  of  the  mass  of  matter  follows 
2^r  death,  and  no  one  wakes  up  upon 
whom  the  chill  cessation  of  life  has  once 
come." 

"The  fundamental  truth  of  all  philo- 
sophy," according  to  Herbert  Spencer,  is 
the  "  Persistence  of  Force."  Other  scien- 
tists have  it  the  Correlation  and  Conserva- 
tion of  Force.  It  is  claimed  as  the  great 
discovery  of  this  century,  as  the  Indestruc- 
tibility of  Matter  was  of  the  last.  But 
lK)th  these  doctrines  were  foreshadowed, 
^ly  even  aimounced,  by  Lucretius.  The 
Q^odem  theory  is  thus  stated  by  Dr. 
Youmans— 

Power  or  energy  can  netther  be  crested  nor  doB- 
^ed.  Though  ever  changing  form,  its  total 
qiiA&tity  in  the  tmiverse  remaina  constant  and  tm- 
Arable.  Eyeiy  numileitation  of  force  mnat  have 
<^ome  {rom  a  pre-existing  equivalent  f  orce^  and  mnst 
Sive  rise  to  a  subsequent  and  equal  amount  of  some 
«th«r  force. 


Compare  this  with  the  language  of 
Lucretius : — 

The  abundance  of  matter  was  never  more  closely 
masiMM^,  nor  separated  by  larger  spaces ;  for  it  has 
neither  additious  nor  loss.  And  so  the  bodies  of  first 
beginnings  have  the  same  motion  now  as  in  time 
gone  by,  and  will  always  hereafter  move  in  a  similar 
manner.  And  the  things  which  have  been  accustomed 
to  be  begotten  will  be  begotten  according  to  the  same 
law,  and  will  exist  and  grow  and  become  strong 
according  to  the  decrees  of  nature.  Nor  can  any 
force  change  the  sum  of  things;  for  there  is  no  beyond 
into  which  any  kind  of  matter  can  escape  out  of  the 
universe,  nor  out  of  whidi  some  new  force  can  arise 
and  burst  into  the  universe  and  change  the  whole 
natnre  of  things  and  their  motions. 

Motion,  then,  and  atoms  are  constants  in 
his  theory   of  the  universe.     The   mean 
density  of  the  uniyerse  is  constant  and  the 
mean  motion  is  constant.    Each  atom  main- 
tains an  unaltered  velocity.    The  modem 
doctrine  is  that  the  total  energy  is  constant, 
but  may  be  variously  distributed,  and  that 
all  energy  is  ultimately  due  to  motion,  which 
latter  point  is  not  conclusively  proved.  Now 
when   we   remember   that,    according    to 
Lucretius,  absolutely  all  phenomena  are  the 
product  of  atoms  and  motion ;  that  heat, 
light,    electricity    are    not     independent 
elements  but  results ;   we  see  how  nearly 
the  ancient  and  modem  theories  correspond. 
Unelaborated  by  the  brilliant  experiments  of 
modem  times,  it  may  be,  and  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  been  reached  by  thought 
alone ;  yet  the  ideas  are  the  same,  and  the 
boasted  discoveries  of  to-day  are  reaUy  two 
thousand  years  old. 

It  is  in  the  application  of  correlation  to 
the  various  phenomena  of  life  that  modem 
science  makes  its  boldest  ventures  and  its 
highest  claims  to  original  discovery.  Here 
is  the  magic  key  that  is  to  unlock  all  the 
mysteries  of  psychology  and  sociology ;  of 
vitality,  mind,  and  will ;  of  social  Ufe  and 
universal  history.  The  mechanism,  for  it  is 
pure  mechanism,  of  a  laugh  or  a  tear  could 
be  understood  if  our  eye  were  keen  enough. 
The  diamond  is  no  more 'surely  crystallized 
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light  than  the  soul  is  finely  organized  matter. 
Emotions  and  passions  could  be  changed 
into  bone  and  muscle  as  easily  as  coal  into 
gas,  or  steam  into  ice,  if  we  only  knew 
enough.  Faith  is  only  the  etherealized 
form  of  a  good  dinner  and  an  easy  chair. 
An  angry  man  is  a  Leyden  jar  of  force  over- 
charged, and  oaths,  grumbUng,  or  slamming 
the  door  are  simply  ways  of  restoring  the 
equilibrium.  Phosphorus  is  condensed  brain- 
power. The  kidneys  are  the  thermometer 
of  mental  activity,  and  the  alkaline  deposits 
there  are  the  mercury  that  gnages  its  freez- 
ing or  boiling  point.  Congresses  and  parlia- 
ments, religious  organizations,  and  all  social 
movements  and  phases,  are  only  the  con- 
version of  force  on  a  comprehensive  scale, 
easily  enough  understood  if  we  could  only 
fathom  a  little  better  the  laws  of  social 
dynamics.  And  those  laws  are  only  modifi- 
cations or  applications  of  the  principle  of 
correlation  and  conservation  of  force.  The 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  of  human  life  is  as 
regular  and  inevitable  as  the  tides  under  the 
sway  of  the  moon.  Storm  on  the  Atlantic 
and  the  storm  of  civil  war  m  Spain  are  alike 
under  material  law.  In  the  progress  of 
knowledge  "Old  Probabilities"  will  not 
merely  predict  the  weather  changes,  heat 
and  cold,  drought  and  rain,  tempest  and 
whirlwind  ;  but  political  revolutions,  changes 
of  fashion,  financial  panics,  and  all  the 
fluctuations  of  social  virtue  and  vice.  All 
that  ails  a  murderer  is  that  his  heart  is 
charged  a  little  too  highly  with  force.  A 
savage  is  only  an  undeveloped  incarnation 
of  force.  The  irresistible  law  of  force  has 
whirled  the  Hottentot  into  barbarism  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  into  civilization.  Christianity 
and  fetichism  are  alike  physical  results  de- 
pending upon  different  operations  of  the 
same  law.  A  man  sets  his  face  heavenward  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  needle  points  to 
the  north  pole.  He  prays  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  flower  opens  toward  the  sun. 
A  nation  bursts  into  revolution  just  as  a 


magazine  of  powder  explodes  at  the  touch 

of  fire. 

We  might  multiply  such  illustrations  to 
any  extent.  That  they  are  the  Ic^cal 
consequences  of  the  theory  amplified  by 
Lucretius,  and  adopted  and  explained  by 
its  modem  expositors,  and  are  no  play  of 
the  imagination,  may  be  seen  firom  tbeii 
own  language.    Sa^  Dr.  Carpenter  : — 

How  this  metamoipliofiia  takes  pUoe ;  how  %  iam 
exktiiig  as  motioii,  heat,  or  light,  cm  become  s  mode 
of  oonscioiisnefls  ;  how  it  is  possible  for  aensl  rilxa- 
tions  to  generate  the  sensation  we  caU  sound,  or  for 
the  forces  liberated  by  chemical  changes  in  the  bnis 
to  give  rise  to  emotion ;  these  are  mysteries  whidi  it 
is  impossible  to  fathom.  Bnt  they  are  not  pcofomdg 
mysteries  than  the  tranafonnfttion  of  the  phjacsl 
forces  into  each  other. 

Says  Dr.  Toumans : — 

Man  and  society,  therefore,  aa  viewed  by  the  eye 
of  science,  present  a  series  of  vast  and  complex 
dynamical  problems,  which  are  to  be  atodied  in 
the  future  in  the  light  of  the  great  law  by  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  aU  forms  and  shades  of  force 
are  governed.  The  dominion  of  this  law,  chancterised 
by  Faraday  as  the  highest  in  physical  acimce  which 
onr  faculties  permit  us  to  perceive,  is  not  limited  is* 
physical  phenomena  ;  it  prevails  eqnaUy  in  the  worli 
of  mind,  controlling  aU  the  faculties  and  procosaa  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Star  and  nerve  tissae  are  parts 
of  the  same  system ;  stellar  and  nervous  Uaoes  are 
correlated. 

Says  Herbert  Spencer : — 

The  sole  truth  which  transcends  experience  by 
underlying  it  is  this^  the  persistepoe  of  fomae^  To 
this  an  ultimate  analysis  brings  us  down,  and  OD  this 
a  rational  synthesis  must  be  bmLt  up. 

Says  Prof.  TyndaU  :— 

And  grotesque  in  relation  to  scieBtifie  cottars  as 
many  of  the  religions  of  the  world  have  been  and  are ; 
dangerous,  nay,  destructive,  to  the  deaiest  privilege:* 
of  freemen  as  some  of  them  have  undoubtedly  beea. 
and  would  if  they  could  be  again,  it  will  be  vise  b> 
recognize  them  as  the  forms  of  a  force  miscfaieroas  Z 
permitted  to  intrude  on  the  region  of  knoirie^gc  <f^^ 
which  it  holds  no  command,  but  capable  ol  bos^ 
guided  by  liberal  thought  to  noble  issues  in  the  r^g>^ 
of  emotion,  which  is  its  proper  i^phsra. 

Now  in  view  ef  these  doctrines  here  quo- 
ted, it  is  certainly  a  very  pertinent  qaestioa 
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of  Mr.  TyndaD,  "  Is  there  not  a  temptation 
to  close  to  some  extent  with  Lacretins  when 
he  aflirms  that  nature  is  seen  to  do  all  things 
spontaneously  of  herself  without  the 
meddling  of  the  gods?"  And  we  are 
tempted  also  to  inquire  how  far  modem 
science  differs  either  in  its  principles  or 
motions  from  those  of  the  ancient  heathen 
poet  who  undertook  to  free  men's  minds 
from  the  fear  of  the  gods  and  the  fear  of 
death,  the  two  greatest  ills,  by  materializing 
soul  and  body,  men  and  gods  alike  ? 

A  few  specimens  from  Lucretius  on  several 
points  wiU  show  how  feir  his  doctrines  accord 
with  those  now  defended,  and  what  products 
he  derives  from  atoms  and  force.  Take  first 
the  origin  of  life  : — 

To  come  to  another  point,  wluitever  thingB  w»  per- 
oare  to  have  sense,  you  most  yet  admit  to  be  aUoom- 
poBed  of  aenaeless  fizst  beginningB.  I  do  not  assert 
that  the  sensible  and  sensations  are  forthwith  be- 
gotten out  of  aU  elements  without  exception  which 
produce  things ;  but  that  it  is  of  great  moment,  first, 
how  minute  the  particles  are  which  make  up  the 
Ronble  thing,  and  then  what  shape  they  possess,  and 
what,  in  short,  they  are  in  their  motions,  arrangements, 
and  positions,  some  of  which  conditions  we  find  in 
voods  and  clods ;  and  yet  eyen  these,  when  they  have, 
60  to  speak,  become  rotten  through  the  rains,  bring 
forth  worms,  because  bodies  of  matter  driven  from 
t^  ancient  arrangement  by  a  new  condition  are 
combmed  in  the  manner  needed  for  the  begetting  of 
liTing  creatures. 

Evidently  the  philosophers  of  the  Briitish 
Association  who  "discern  in  matter  the 
promise  and  potency  of  every  form  and 
quality  of  life/'  and  who  make  "  the  phe- 
nomena of  physical  nature  as  well  as  those 
of  the  human  mind  have  their  unsearchable 
roots  in  a  cosmical  life/'  are  uttering  no  new 
doctrines. 

The  theory  of  mind  and  soul  given  by 

Lucretius  is  curious  and  consistent.    Mind 

uid  soul  are  one  nature,  but  mind  bears  the 

same  relation  to  soul  that  the  head  does  to 

the  body.    The  mind  "  has  a  fixed  seat  in 

the  middle  region  of  the  breast ;  all  the  rest 

of  the  soul  is  disseminated   through  the 
20 


whole  body,  and  moves  at  the  will  and  in- 
clination of  the  mind."  The  velocity  of 
this  motion  proves  that  it  is  made  up  of 
"seeds  exceedingly  round  and  minute/* 
Atoms  possess  a  power  of  moving  in  pro- 
portion to  their  smallness  and  smoothness. 
Honey  is  more  sticky  than  water,  and  moves 
more  slowly  because  its  ultimate  particles  are 
larger.  How  fine  these  particles  are  is 
also  shown  from  the  fact  that  at  death  the 
body  loses  nothing  in  appearance  or  weight. 
But  just  as  the  flavour  of  wine  or  the  aroma 
of  a  perfume  disappears,  so  the  mind  and  soul 
disappear  from  the  body,  and  are  alike  the 
withdrawal  of  exceedingly  smooth,  fine,  round 
atoma  Bodyandsoul,  however,  are  mutually 
dependent.  "  With  first  beginnings  so  inter- 
laced from  their  earliest  birth  are  they 
formed  and  gifted  with  a  life  of  joint  part- 
nership, and  it  is  plain  that  the  faculty  of 
the  body  and  of  the  mind  cannot  feel 
separately,  each  alone  without  the  other's 
power,  but  sense  \&  kindled  throughout  our 
flesh,  and  blown  into  flame  between  the 
two  by  the  joint  motions  on  the  part  of 
both." 

Those  who  have  read  the  automatic  theory 
of  Prof.  Huxley  will  see  that  it  is  only  a 
modification  of  these  ideas.  He  sums  up  his 
discussion  by  sajring :  "  The  only  conclusion, 
then,  at  which  there  seems  any  good  ground 
for  arriving  is  that  animals  are  machines, 
but  that  they  are  conscious  machines,  and 
what  applies  to  brutes  applies  in  its  fulness 
and  entirety  to  man. 

See  now  Lucretius'  theory  of  volition. 
It  presupposes  "  idols  "  or  images  which  are 
thrown  off  from  all  bodies,  or  are 
"  spontaneously  begotten."  These  exist  in 
multitudes,  and  float  everywhere  like 
shadows  over  the  landscape. 

Now  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  are  able  to  step 
out  when  we  please,  and  how  it  is  given  to  us  to  move 
about  our  limbs,  and  what  cause  is  wont  to  push  for- 
ward the  great  load  of  this  our  body,  I  will  telL  I 
say  that  idols  of  walking  first  present  themselves  to 
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onr  mind  and  strike  on  the  mind;  then  the  will 
ttrifles,  for  no  one  beg^  to  do  any  thing  until  his 
mind  first  determines  what  it  wills.  From  the  yery 
fact  that  it  determines  such  a  thing  there  is  an  image 
of  that  thing.  When,  therefore,  the  mind  bestirs 
itself  in  sach  a  way  as  to  will  to  walk  and  step  oat, 
it  strikes  at  the  same  moment  the  force  of  the  sotd 
which  is  spread  over  the  whole  body  thronghont 
the  limbs  and  frame ;  and  this  is  easily  done,  since 
the  whole  is  held  in  dose  union  with  the  mind. 
Next  the  sonl  in  its  turn  strikes  the  body,  and 
thus  the  whole  mass  by  degrees  is  pushed  on  and 
set  in  motion.  Then  again  the  body  becomes 
also  rarefied,  and  the  air,'  as  you  see  its  nature  is, 
being  always  so  nimble  in  moving,  comes  and  passes 
in  great  quantity  through  the  opened  pores,  and  is 
thus  distributed  into  the  most  minute  parts  of  the 
body.  In  this  way,  then,  by  these  two  causes  acting 
in  two  ways,  the  body,  like  a  ship,  is  carried  on  by 
sails  and  wind. 

Has  Prof.  Huxley  made  any  change  or 
improvement  upon  this  when  he  says  that 
animals  ''act  mechanically,  and  that  their 
indififerent  states  of  consciousness,  their 
sensations,  their  thoughts,  their  volitions, 
are  the  products  and  consequences  of  the 
mechanical  arrangements ;  that  molecular 
changes  in  the  brain,  which  answer  to  what 
Haller  called  vestigia  rerum,  and  which 
David  Hartley  termed  Vibratiuncles,  give 
rise  to  those  emotions  which  in  ourselves  we 
call  volition  ?" 

It  would  be  interesting  had  we  space  to 
compare  the  theories  of  Lucretius  with  those 
of  modern  scientists  in  relation  to  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  of  sensation,  and  we  should 
be  struck  with  their  great  similarity.  For 
instance,  Prof.  Tjnidall's  recent  utterances 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  sight  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  Lucretius.  It  would 
be  interesting  also  to  trace  the  details  of  his 
development  theory,  a  little  more  specific,  to 
be  sure,  than  the  Darwinian,  but  all  the  more 
meritorious,  if  bold  guesses  at  the  truth  are 
the  test ;  how  wombs  grew,  attached  to  the 
earth  by  roots,  and  when  the  infants  were 
born,  kind  mother  earth  nursed  them  with 
suitable  milk ;  how  the  race  went  on  through 
naked  beastliness^  skin-clotlungy  and  cave- 


houses  up  to  intelligence  and  Inxuiy ;  how 
language  was  a  natural  necessity,  just  as  for 
a  calf  to  butt  before  it  has  horns,  or  panthers 
to  scratch  before  they  have  claws ;  how  the 
idea  of  worship  crept  into  men's  minds ;  how 
the  different  arts  and  inventions  became 
known ;  and  many  other  things  which  aze 
carefully  and  consistently  elaborated  from 
his  two  foundation  principles.  But  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  the  relation  of  his 
theories  to  those  of  modem  science,  and  the 
influence  of  his  work  on  modem  thought 

As  to  the  atheistical  tendencies  of  such  a 
philosophy,  it  seems  difficult  to  see  how  it 
can  be  otherwise.  If  there  are  gods  they  are 
no  more  than  etherealized  men,  and  utterly 
disconnected  with  the  universe.  If  the  doc- 
trines held  by  both  Lucretius  and  his  fol- 
lowers of  this  age  be  correct,  that  spirit 
cannot  exist  apart  from  body,  then  an 
incarnation  is  impossible,  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament Christ  is  a  mightier  myth  ihtji  all 
the  rest ;  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  somehow 
shown  that  matter  in  its  grosser  forms  may 
become  the  habitation  of  matter  more  highly 
etherealized,  whose  ordinary  properties  be- 
come entirely  neutralized  by  taking  up  such 
a  residence  in  another  body. 

If  the  physical  theories  of  ancient  and 
modem  philosophy  come  to  the  same  thing— 
if  they  are  one  in  essentials  and  differ  (mly 
in  modes  and  formulas — ^why  is  it  not  the 
more  manly  and  honourable  course  for  the 
philosophers  of  our  own  day  to  imitate  the 
honesty  of  Lucretius  also,  and  inscribe 
plainly  on  their  books,  "There  is  no  God 
and  death  is  an  eternal  sleep.''  Lucretius 
does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  his  condusioiis  : 
"Death,  therefore,  to  us  is  nothing;  cod- 
cems  us  not  a  jot,  since  the  nature  of  the 
mind  is  proved  to  be  mortal."  "  The  natme 
of  the  mind  cannot  come  into  being  alone 
without  the  body,  nor  exist  &r  awayfrom 
sinews  and  Uood."  "  The  nature  of  things 
has  by  no  means  been  made  for  us  by  diTiiie 
power,  so  great  are  the  defects  with  which  it 
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is  encumbered."  These  doctrines  are  for- 
mally announced  at  the  outset  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  continually  ebiborated  in  all  his 
books.  He  claims  them  as  the  legiti- 
mate deductions  of  the  materialistic  theory 
and  sufficient  reasons  why  it  should  be 
adopted.  K  modem  materialists  would 
be  equally  bold,  they  would  more  nearly 
measure  up  to  their  great  prototj^e.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  under  the  profession  of 
truth-seekeis,  they  (some  of  them  at  least) 
are  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  the 
enemies  of  the  truth.  It  may  be  a  noble 
and  brave  sentiment  that  the  only  question 
for  any  man  to  ask  is,  ''  Is  this  true,  or  is  it 
fS^Jse?"  and  that  "  Logical  consequences  can 
take  care  of  themselves."  But  to  assume 
that  it  18  the  truth  that  men  are  automatic 
machines  is  quite  another  thing.  Prof. 
Huxley  may  be  brave  enough  to  risk  the 
logical  consequences  of  his  helief  in  that 
assumption,  wherever  it  may  land  him ;  but 
the  Christian  world  for  a  while  longer  will 
prefer  that  theory  which  is  stated  by  a  wiser 
man :  "  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  as  the  rivers  of  water ;  he  tumeth 
it  whithersoever  he  will ; "  and  if  both  be 
mysterious,  they  will  still  have  a  choice  for 
the  divine  rather  than  the  human. 

The  atomic  philosophy  seems  to  have  been 
strangely  fated  to  force  its  disciples  into 
materialistic  atheism.  And  yet  their  wide 
difierence  of  purpose  and  conclusion  seem  to 
show  that  such  a  tendency  is  not  wholly  due 
to  the  philosophy,  but  largely  to  the  dispo- 
sition, of  its  advocates.  Epicurus  used  it  as 
a  convenient  theory  to  justify  a  life  of  indo- 
lence and  voluptuousness :  ''  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  was  the  sensual 
maxim  that  should  govern  human  life,  for 
that  is  all  the  life  man  lives.  Lucretius 
seizes  the  theory  as  the  ultimate  principle  of 
phjTsical  order  that  governs  all  the  events  of 
human  life,  but  especially  banishes  from  it 
the  grim  spectre  of  death,  and  the  dread  of 
the  divine  vengeance  in  a  future  world. 


Bacon  and  Newton  could  adopt  it  without 
finding  it  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
faith  in  which  they  died.  Hobbes  and 
ScheUing,  and  following  them,  in  their  ten- 
dencies, if  not  in  their  declarations,  a  whole 
host  of  modern  materialists,  are  willingly 
landed  either  in  materialistic  or  ideal  atheism. 
For  Lucretius  we  see  some  ground  for  exer- 
cising charity.  He  was  an  observer  of  Koman 
corruption  in  the  last  i&y^  of  the  republic. 
His  feet  touched  the  gory  stream  which 
Maritts  and  Sylla  had  opened  in  the  streets 
of  the  Eternal  City.  He  had  looked  upon 
her  spectacles,  her  social  debauchery,  and  the 
mockery  of  her  superstitious  worship.  It  was 
but  natural  for  him  to  be  disgusted  with  the 
falsehood  and  cruelty  that  seemed  to  be  the 
fruit  of  such  a  religion,  and  to  seek  a  substi- 
tute which  would  secure  order  without 
caprice  and  a  release  from  the  grossness  of 
idolatry.  In  the  regularity  and  constancy  of 
atomic  movements  he  found  his  god,  and 
destroyed  the  sting  of  death  in  a  soulless 
hereafter.  But  what  charity  can  be  had  for 
those  who  in  the  centre  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  with  the  history  of  Christianity 
behind  them,  either  openly  or  covertly,  use 
the  theory  of  Lucretius  to  rob  themselves 
and  the  world  of  Christ  ? 

To  those  whose  time  or  inclinations  forbid 
the  reading  of  Lucretius  in  the  original, 
Munro's  translation,  from  which  the  most  of 
our  quotations  are  made,  will  furnish  an 
excellent  substitute.  Many  ingenious  appli- 
cations of  his  philosophy  are  there  elaborately 
wrought  out,  affording  interesting  parallels 
to  the  deductions  of  modem  science.  Aside 
from  its  moral  design,  the  poem  has  great 
literary  merit.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  spe- 
cimens of  the  Latin  tongue.  It  moves  on 
with  the  stately  grandeur  becoming  to  do 
profound  a  theme,  and  yet  charms  us  with 
the  most  winning  grace.  Its  opening  lines 
picture  Mars  in  the  lap  of  Venus.  Both 
deities  govem  the  inspiration  of  the  poem, 
the  one  with  his  clashing  arms  and  martial 
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tread,  the  other  with  her  gliding  grace  and 
gentle  movement.  The  dry,  hard  march  of 
argument  is  tempered  by  the  music  of 
rh3rthm,  and  its  monotony  is  broken  by  the 
novelties  of  the  imagination.  Some  of  his 
tropes  are  of  singular  originality  and  expres- 
siveness. He  tells  of  the  hues  that  are  dis- 
played by  the  "  golden  brood  of  peacocks 
steeped  in  laughing  beauty;"  of  "snake- 
handed  elephants ; "  and  of  India  "  fenced 
about  with  an  ivory  rampart."  The  logic  of 
his  philosophy  is  vitalized  by  the  enthusiasm 


of  conviction  and  the  energy  of  an  absorbing 
purpose. 

Tradition  asserts  that  he  was  a  suicide  at 
the  age  of  forty-four.  No  authentic  records 
corroborate  the  statement,  and  it  is  hard  to 
believe  it.  Tet  such  an  end  harmonizes  with 
his  philosophy ;  and  if  his  own  arguments 
had  freed  him  from  the  fear  of  death  and  the 
gods,  it  might  have  been  a  relief  to  him  to 
escape  from  the  corruption  and  turmoil  of 
his  age  to  the  unconscious  whirl  of  his 
original  atoms. 


THE    RELIGION    OF    THE    FUTURE. 


By  Bev.  T.  D.  Woolsey,  D.D. 


T  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  the  dispensation  which 
was  introduced  by  Christ  is  to  con- 
tinue until  the  end  of  the  world.  The  whole 
strain  of  the  New  Testament  shows  this; 
and  such  passages,  especially,  as  "of  His 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end,"  "  He  must 
reign  until  He  hath  put  all  enemies  under 
His  feet,"  "  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness 
unto  all  nations,  and  then  shall  the  end 
come,"  are  proo&,  with  many  others  like 
them,  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and 
His  disciples  regarded  it  as  the  iinal  act  of 
God's  moral  sjrstem  for  the  human  race.  The 
very  nature  of  Christ's  religion  would  be 
enough  of  itself  to  demonstrate  that  it  must 
be^  if  true,  not  a  stage  in  a  progress,  but  the 
ultiqiate  form  of  religious  truth  and  thought, 
the  last  of  GK)d's  economies,  the  fruit  which, 
when  fully  ripe,  is  followed  by  the  plant's 
death  and  the  end  of  the  year.  As  the  com- 
pletion of  whatever  was  imperfect  in  Judaism, 
as  intended  for  all  mankind  and  claiming  for 


itself  to  satisfy  the  religious  wants  of  all,  it 
cannot  be  superseded  by  any  new  fonn  of 
truth,  or  supplemented  by  a  later  and  im- 
proved revelation.  All  the  progress  of 
mankind  until  the  end  of  time  and  all  the 
hopes  of  mankind  are  treasured  up  in  it,  if 
its  claims  are  just  When  it  shall  have  done 
its  work,  the  present  condition  of  man  on 
earth  shall  come  to  an  end,  and  a  state  of 
things  wholly  new,  a  state  of  retribution, 
shall  succeed. 

There  are  many  persons  in  the  present  age 
who  refuse  to  admit  these  pretensions  of 
Christianity.  It  is  not  to  be  the  univeisal, 
nor  the  ultimate  religion  of  the  world.  In 
some  respects  it  may  have  been  a  very  great 
improvement  on  whatever  of  religious  doc- 
trine  preceded  it,  and  it  has  carried  the 
nations  of  Christendom  to  a  higher  state  of 
culture  than  was  ever  before  reached ;  bnt 
it  is  like  all  other  religions  in  having  no  his- 
torical basis  and  no  divine  authority.  The 
progress  of  the  world  hereafter  will  consist  in 
settiug  aside  the  exclusive  claims  of  Christ, 
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in  retaining  all  that  in  his  moral  precepts 
which  will  endure  the  storms  of  time,  and  in 
giving  the  guidance  of  the  future  to  science 
and  human  insight.  The  religion  of  the 
fatttre  will  be  a  religion  with  all  that  is 
peculiar  to  Christianity  cast  away,  while 
something  of  its  spirit  will  be  retained,  and 
with  the  help  of  this  spirit,  without  a  reve- 
lation, the  coming  ages  will  reach  the  point 
of  perfection  that  is  attainable  by  man. 

The  enemies  of  Christianity  are  divided 
among  themselves.  As  Atheists,  Pantheists, 
and  Theists — ^the  latter  of  various  classes— 
they  even  oppose  and  sometimes  denounce 
one  another.  Of  this  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  however,  we  intend  to  make 
no  use.  We  will  suppose  that  the  Theists 
are  at  length  to  triumph ; — ^that  they  who 
receive  the  doctrines  of  an  infinite  God,  and 
a  divine  plan  in  governing  the  world,  and 
who  hold  to  a  system  of  morals  something 
like  that  of  Christ,  are  to  gain  the  day  over 
all  other  thinkers; — that  the  destinies  of 
the  world  are  to  be  put  into  their  hands ; 
that  the  religion  of  the  future  is  to  be  as 
they  shall  shape  it.  Their  way  of  thinking, 
we  will  suppose,  hajs  had  its  perfect  work. 
The  reign  of  Christianity  is  over.  That 
religion  which  soothed  sorrows  and  inspired 
hope,  which  took  up  man  amid  the  despair 
of  decaying  antiquity,  was  his  only  protector 
through  the  middle  ages,  and  led  on  modern 
civilization  ;  which  has  encouraged  philo- 
sophy to  reproduce  the  thoughts  of  God ; 
which  has  given  security  to  states  by  its 
lofty  morals,  and  exalts  the  poorest  of  men 
by  awakening  the  feeling  of  human  brother- 
hood and  the  sense  of  human  rights  ;  which 
has  controlled  and  modified  art  and  letters, 
—that  religion,  we  say,  is  fallen,  its  strong- 
hold of  facts  is  demolished,  its  miracles, 
whether  to  be  explained  historically  or  not, 
are  discarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  Universe,  its  Christ  is  only  a  man,  its 
God  has  retired  behind  the  curtain,  never 
to  reveal  himself  in  human  afiiairs.   He  spoke 


not  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets.  He 
speaks  not  to  us  by  His  Son.  He  will  never 
^ppeak  to  mankind.  Men  must  do  the  best 
they  can  without  Christ  and  without  a 
Gospel. 

Let  us  make  the  most  favourable  supposi- 
tion the  case  admits  of, — ^that  these  foes  of 
Christ's  religion  are  sincere,  earnest,  philan- 
thropic men,  haters  of  all  injustice  and  of 
all  falsehood,  that  they  begin  their  work  of 
destruction  with  the  purpose  of  introducing 
something  better,  and  really  believe  that 
the  progress  of  man  can  only  be  reached 
through  their  systems  of  thinking.  Let  us 
suppose  too  that  unbelief  creeps  over  the 
Christian  world,  not  all  at  once  like  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  but  by  a  slow  undermining  of 
the  foundations,  by  an  abandonment  of  one 
point  after  another.  The  Christian  faith 
ceases  not  at  once  to  be  respected  or  admired, 
but  becomes  by  degrees  conscious  of  its 
weakness,  loses  hope,  retreats  from  the  more 
educated  to  the  less,  lingers  longest  with 
the  poor,  the  widow,  the  afflicted  who  have 
no  weight  in  the  world,  and  at  length  dies 
out  and  is  forgotten,  to  be  counted  among 
the  many  religions,  which  she  herself  drove 
away  from  among  mankind. 

Now,  we  ask  what  the  world  will  do  with- 
out a  positive,  historical,  revealed  religion. 
Let  the  religion  of  the  future,  as  we  wiU 
call  the  rival  of  Christianity,  start  on  its 
career  with  all  veneration  for  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel ;  can  that  veneration  last?  What 
doctrines  will  be  left  to  rear  their  heads 
above  the  deluge  of  unbelief?  What  motives 
in  favour  of  religion  will  survive  the  decay, 
the  extinction  of  Christianity  ? 

We  propose  to  attempt  to  answer  some  of 
these  questions  in  a  spirit  of  candour,  to 
look  at  some  of  the  disadvantages,  which 
will  of  necessity  attend  on  such  a  religion, 
and  to  consider  what  prospects  it  can  have 
of  spreading  over  and  of  bettering  man- 
kind. 

And  here  let  it  be  permitted  to  us  to  say 
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once  for  all^  that  we  compare  the  resources 
and  powers  of  the  Gospel  with  83rstems  of 
Theism,  but  that,  if  what  we  are  about  to 
urge  has  any  weight,  it  will  be  still  more 
weighty  in  the  comparison  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Pantheistic  religions.  The  point 
again  towards  which  we  turn  our  remarks  is 
not  directly  the  truth  of  the  religions  placed 
side  by  side,  nor  directly  their  services  to 
mankind,  but  rather  to  find  out  whether 
any  religion,  which  la3rs  no  claim  to  be  a 
revelation,  even  although  holding  feist  to  a 
personal  God,  can  fulfil  the  offices  of  a 
religion  for  the  world,  and  whether,  if  it 
cannot,  progress  or  civilization  can  take  its 
place. 

I.  Our  first  position  is  that  the  absence 
from  a  religion  of  historical  facts  is  a  very 
great  weakness,  or  in  other  words  that  the 
supposed  religion  of  the  future,  being  un- 
able, as  it  must  be,  to  take  the  form  of  facts 
and  of  history  must  be  without  a  very  great 
source  of  power. 

Christianity  is  historical  in  its  very  nature, 
and  cannot,  as  we  maintain,  be  torn  apart 
from  history,  without  both  ruining  the  re- 
ligion and  belittling  the  whole  story  of  the 
world,  for  the  system  of  redemption  through 
Christ  is  a  progressive  work  going  on  in  the 
world  of  men,  and  culminating  in  the  mani- 
festation here  below  of  the  Son  of  God.  The 
religion  being  a  story,  and  a  story  concern- 
ing God,  its  evidences,  it  is  quite  natural  to 
suppose,  must  not  merely  make  an  appeal 
to  the  moral  judgments  and  sentiments,  but, 
like  all  other  story,  must  depend  on  the 
veracity  of  witnesses,  on  the  truth  of  facts 
in  the  outer  world.  Moreover,  as  religion 
is  a  practical  thiug,  as  its  highest  aim  ever 
must  be  to  be  taken  up  into  the  lives  of 
men  and  hence  to  interweave  itself  with  all 
action  and  all  history,  it  must  exhibit  life, 
or  truth,  conviction  and  principle  in  action, 
before  our  eyes, — ^that  is,  it  must  be  his- 
torical. 

All  this  the  great  founder  of  Christianity 


and  his  first  followers  were  aware  of,  more 
so  perhaps  than  any  of  their  successots  in 
the  following  ages  until  the  present  time. 
He  sent  them  forth  as  witnesses,  they  took 
this  attitude  before  the  world  and  felt  thAt 
this  was  their  leading  vocation.  Their  view 
of  the  strength  of  the  Gospel  was  justified 
by  their  success.  It  spread,  by  the  simple 
telling  of  a  story,  even  among  the  most  pre- 
judiced, among  the  Jews  to  whom  a  suffer- 
ing Christ  was  a  stumbling  block,  and  among 
the  Greeks  to  whom  a  new  religion,  bursting 
in  upon  the  events  of  the  present  world,  was 
a  thing  not  so  much  as  dreamed  of  It  is 
true  that  it  contained  a  system  of  doctrines, 
a  philosophy  suited  to  man's  wants,  to  his 
convictions,  to  his  deepest  nature,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  philosophy  could  not 
have  existed  separate  from  the  facts  and 
that  by  the  facts  it  was  recommended,  im- 
pressed, and  established. 

To  this  force  of  the  historical  element  in 
religion  the  systems  of  heathenism  bear 
testimony. 

On  whatever  principle  we  account  for  tbe 
religions  of  nature,  it  is  evident  that  their 
mythologies  and  their  worship  indicate  a 
desire  to  bring  the  Deity  out  of  the  r^on  of 
abstract  thought,  to  represent  him  to  tbe 
human  senses  and  in  contiguity  with  man, 
to  call  him  within  the  limits  of  space  and 
time.  The  great  interest,  the  great  charm 
of  heathenism  consists  in  its  mythology,  as 
India,  Greece,  Scandinavia,  and  even  the 
new  world  bear  witness :  if  its  views  of  the 
Divine  Being  had  not  taken  the  form  of  a 
narrative,  if  the  Gods  had  not  been  repre 
sented  as  living  and  moving  and  acting 
among  men,  it  would  have  lacked  the  power 
to  fascinate  and  in  a  measure  to  satisfy  the 
human  soul.  The  Romans,  who  had  at  first 
a  sober  religion  without  image  woiship  and 
with  a  scanty  mythology,  to  a  good  degree 
deserted  their  earlier  and  vaguer  system  for 
the  more  beautiful,  more  copious,  more  ima- 
ginative fables  of  the  Greeks.    Upon  mytho- 
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logy  worship  in  a  considerable  d^ree  de- 
pends ;  the  sacredness  of  particular  spots, 
the  reasons  for  particular  rites,  the  character 
of  the  rites  themselves,  are  all  to  be  referred 
to  ancient  and  venerated  traditions.  Poetry 
too  and  art  are  shaped  by  mythology,  they 
draw  their  materials  from  its  fables,  they 
act  originally  as  its  handmaida  And, 
when  heathenism  decays,  as  decay  it  must, 
the  overthrow  grows  out  of  philosophical 
views  and  historical  criticism  rejecting  the 
narratives  handed  down  from  ancient  times. 
AH  these  and  many  like  considerations  show 
that  religion  would  appear  dead  and  barren 
to  mankind  if  it  a^umed  an  abstract  philo- 
sophical form,  that  it  would  not  come  home 
to  the  soul  or  have  a  sway  over  the  life. 

Even  the  decay  of  heathenism  in  the 
Roman  empire,  that  strange  time  when  the 
old  religion  tried  to  brace  itself  up  against 
the  spread  of  doubt  and  of  Christianity,  in- 
dicates a  longing  for  the  appearance  again 
of  the  Deity  amid  human  events;  the  magic 
rites,  the  mysteries,  the  theurgic  processes 
hy  which  men  sought  to  come  into  commu- 
nication with  the  spiritual  world,  were,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  so  many  testimonies  of  human 
nature  that  the  Gospel  by  means  of  its  nar- 
rative form,  that  the  economy  of  our  religion 
from  the  first  by  its  history,  is  most  wisely 
accommodated  to  human  nature  and  hu- 
loan  Ysants,  so  that  they  who  expect  much 
from  a  religion  of  mere  abstractions  must 
^  niost  signally  disappointed. 

And  this  experience  of  mankind  under 
heathenism  and  Christianity  makes  it  pro- 
liable  that  the  nature  of  man  itself,  rather 
^iuui  anything  so  variable  as  the  style  of 
culture  and  of  knowledge,  pronounces  a  his- 
torical form  to  be  necessary  for  the  sway  of 
^ligiouB  ideas  among  mankind.  This  is 
^e  more  than  probable  by  several  con- 
siderations. Our  nature*  except  when 
^der  strict  philosophical  training,  of  which 
few  are  capable  and  from  which  many  turn 
away  in  disgust,  revolts  from  abstractions 


and  delights  in  concrete  realities.  We  are 
made  to  take  pleasure  in  personal  existences 
and  in  their  actions.  Our  sentiments  need 
some  object  on  which  they  can  fasten.  Re- 
verence is  not  content  with  existing  as  a 
vague  feeling,  but  seeks  for  some  reality 
which  may  be  the  object  of  worship.  The 
feeling  of  dependence  needs  to  have  that  on 
which  we  are  dimly  conscious  of  depending 
body  itself  forth  in  some  apprehensible  form. 
Thankfulness  implies  the  purpose  of  a  known 
personal  object  to  confer  a  benefit,  and  so 
all  our  feelings  go  forth  only  towards  dis- 
tinctly apprehended  personalities.  But  per- 
sonalities evidence  and  manifest  themselves 
through  actions  which  have  to  do  with  life 
and  the  world.  So  also  the  imagination  is 
distressed— eo  to  speak — ^if  it  cannot  give 
form  to  the  invisible  and  the  ideal.  The 
Christian  religion  could  not  hold  its  ground 
in  the  world  but  through  a  personal  attach- 
ment to  Christ.  How  then  can  a  religion, 
with  no  attraction  derived  firom  history  and 
personal  power,  expect  to  be  met  by  human 
sympathy  and  to  spread  through  mankind. 

But  again  a  religion  which  has  no  history 
must  be  destitute  of  the  power  of  life  and 
example. 

Life,  considered  in  relation  to  religion,  is 
the  embodiment  and  test  of  doctrine  or 
principle.  Example  is  an  illustration  or 
acting  out  of  principle  in  a  particular  case, 
and  implies  an  influence  on  the  imitative 
nature  of  man.  Nothing  gives  so  much 
power  or  weakness  to  a  man  as  his  life. 
Nothing  tests  a  religion  so  much  as  the  way 
in  which  it  moulds  the  life  of  men.  The  life 
of  Christ  is  the  central  power  in  Christianity. 
The  treasury  of  the  Church  is  the  good  lives 
of  all  faithful  Christians,  not  because  they 
can  do  more  than  they  ought,  as  the 
Romanists  supposed,  but  because  they  act 
just  as  they  should.  The  blood  of  the  mar- 
tjrrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  not  so  much 
because  they  dared  to  die  for  what  they 
prized,  as  because  there  lay  behind  the  mar- 
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tyr's  faith  a  life  that  rose  above  the  ordinary 
level.  If  Christianity  had  not  put  on  a 
living  form,  if  it  could  not  have  passed  at  once 
from  high  and  loving  precepts  into  the  shape 
of  pure  men  and  women,  we  should  not  be 
defending  it  now.  Forgiveness  might  have 
sounded  sweet  in  precept,  but  if  Christ  and 
his  dying  disciple,  Stephen,  had  not  for- 
given, where  would  the  humanity  of  the 
world  have  been  at  this  time? 

It  seems  certain  then  that  the  strength  of 
Christianity,  as  of  Judaism  before  it,  lay  in 
its  history,  in  the  lives  which  it  formed^  and 
especially  in  that  one  life  which  it  set  up  as 
a  perfect  model.  But  for  facts  in  the  life  of 
Jesus,  the  cloud  of  witnesses  would  not  have 
surrounded  us,  the  host  of  shining  ones 
would  not  have  arisen  in  our  sky.  Mere 
precept,  although  invested  with  celestial 
authority,  can  effect  little;  an  abstract 
standard  of  character,  not  realized  in  the 
life,  will  be  almost  destitute  of  power  for  the 
great  mass  of  mankind. 

But  the  man  whose  religion,  as  he  thinks 
is  to  control  the  future,  may  ask  whether  it 
cannot  become  the  ''  heir  of  all  the  ages ; " 
whether  all  that  has  been  good  and  pure  in 
the  lives  of  men,  under  the  Gospel  and  under 
heathenism,  cannot  be  collected  and  used 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  Why  may  not 
Christ,  with  his  saints,  stand  on  the  calendar 
of  that  religion,  even  as  the  heathen  emperor, 
Alexander  Severus,  built  a  temple  to  Christ, 
and  counted  Hitn  among  his  Gods.  Mean- 
while, he  will  say,  the  religion  itself  will  be 
forming  its  own  examples  of  a  higher  than 
Christian  virtue,  and  setting  them  up  for  the 
veneration  of  all  future  time. 

What  success  this  proposed  religion  may 
have  in  the  way  of  making  godly  and 
finished  lives  we  do  not  propose  now  to  con- 
sider. But  this  is  certain,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  glory  of  Christian  lives  must  then  be 
effaced  and  lost.  For  Christ  will  have  be- 
come a  self-deceiver,  and  the  view  of  his  own  I 
character  under  which  he  acted  was  £ft]se. ' 


Tou  cannot  separate  his  conscioosneeB  of » 
peculiar  relation  to  God  from  his  life  itadf, 
and  you  cannot  separate  the  life  of  his  fol- 
lowers from  a  faith  in  him  as  divine,  tsA 
from  the  power  of  those  truths  which  he 
taught,  and  which,  on  the  supposition,  have 
turned  out  to  be  false  or  to  be  withoat 
divine  authority.  Either,  then,  venentioD 
and  respect  for  the  character  of  Christ  and 
of  the  best  Christians  will  in  a  good  degiee 
cease,  or  it  will  be  accounted  a  thing  of 
small  importance,  whether  that  be  true  or 
false  which  controls  the  life,  since  fjttlsehood 
has  attended  the  development  of  the  noblest 
characters  known  to  the  world. 

II.  The  supposed  new  religion  of  the 
future  must  be  a  religion  without  anthoiity, 
a  religion  constructed  by  human  leason 
alone.  The  Christian  religion  claims  a  two- 
fold divine  authority ;  it  is  from  God  and 
by  (}od, — ^it  is  a  revelation  contained  in 
inspired  writings.  Even  if  you  gave  up  the 
latter  source  of  authority,  you  would  not 
cut  all  its  connection  with  heaven,  unless 
the  claim  to  inspiration  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  revelation  itself.  Nor  is  the  ChnstiaD 
religion  solitary  in  advancing  such  claims, 
but  all  over  the  world,  wherever  religions 
have  sprung  up,  they  have  declared  them- 
selves to  be  disclosures  of  the  Divine  will 
Nor  is  it  important  to  our  ai^foment  to 
decide  whether  these  religions  have  been  the 
product  of  imposture,  or  of  the  myth-makiBg 
power,  or  of  a  self-deluding  enthusiasm.  If 
impostures,  they  confess  a  need  of  some 
authority  beyond  their  inventors.  If  the 
o£bpring  of  a  myth-making  age,  they  clothe 
themselves  in  the  garb  of  revelation  from  an 
instinctive  sense  that  religion  ought  to  wear 
such  a  dress.  If  they  grow  up  in  an  indivi- 
dual mind  of  large  imaginative  power,  the 
same  craving  for  a  connection  with  God  and 
for  an  inspiration  from  Him  is  mau- 
fest. 

It  is  further  evident  that  the  reception  of 
religion  in  the  world,  has  mach  depended 
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upon  £uth  in  its  diyine  origin.    That  Christ 
was  a  teacher  come  from  Qod  was  an  essen- 
tial element  of  his  power,  without  which 
many  would  have  refused  to  listen  to  His 
words,  and  few,  if  any,  would  have  followed 
Him.    The  churches  founded  by  the  apostles 
were  founded  on  fiuith  in  a  divine  interruption 
of  the  natural  order  of  things.    And  so  the 
written  word  is  indebted  for  no  small  part  of 
its  power,  for  the  attention  originally  given 
to  it  in  spite  of  its  defects  of  composition, 
for  the  hold  it  has  had  on  the  best  minds  of 
the  world  to  a  belief  that  it  is  in  some  way 
authorized  to  give  the  news  of  a  plan  of 
God,  which  man's  own  faculties  could  not 
discover,  that  it  contains  facts  and  truths 
aboTe  nature  and  above  the  reach  of  reason. 
And  hence,  if  at  any  time  the  evidences  of 
the  Christian  religion  lose  their  hold  on  the 
iaith  of  any  age,  the  religion  itself  is  aban- 
doned.    We  are  now  thrown  back  upon 
reason ;  we  must  decide  between  different 
schools  of  philosophy,  or  follow  our  inward 
light,  or  be  tossed  on  the  uncertain  waters 
of  scepticism.     And  the  need  of  divine 
authority  for  the  guidance  of  our  faith  and 
conduct  is  felt  by  many  of  the  strongest 
minds  to  be  so  great,  that  it  is  only  with 
extreme  reluctance,  and  by  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity which  is  harrowing  to  the  soul,  that 
they  blow  out  the  light  that  was  their  guide 
and  conrmit  themselves  to  the  direction  of 
reason.     They  feel  when  they  reject  the 
Gospel  that  some  authorized  guide,  some 
standard  of  truth,  some  charter,  speaking 
pardon,  spiritual  help  and  hope,  would  be 
divinely  preciou& 

The  contrast  between  Christianity,  as 
authorized  to  make  God  known  to  men — 
not  indeed  shedding  full  light  on  every  side, 
but  satisfying  and  stimulating  without  sup- 
pressing reason, — ^and  a  religion  of  man's 
devising,  is  one  that  reaches  to  the  very 
fotindations  of  the  soul's  life.  Beligion  in 
bhe  soul  would  shrink  into  pitiably  small  di- 
siensions  without  the  guidance  and  authority 


of  a  supernatural  revelation.  What  is  to 
become  of  faith  in  spiritual  realities,  in 
what  God  thinks  of  conduct,  in  what  He  is 
and  how  He  will  treat  men,  if  the  Scriptures 
are  of  "private  interpretation,"  if  Christ 
spoke  without  authority,  if  no  one  hath  come 
down  from  heaven  to  tell  the  world  of 
heavenly  things  ?  What  will  trust  find  to 
lean  upon,  if  the  "  great  and  precious  pro- 
mises "  are  of  human  origin  ?  Where  will 
repentance  go  for  refrige  if  there  is  no  assur- 
rance  of  pardon?  How  will  the  soul  be 
made  strong  enough  to  resist  sin,  if  there  is 
no  certainty  of  divine  assistance  ?  How  can 
such  a  hope  of  heaven  as  reason  can  establish, 
fortify  the  erring  against  earthly  trials  and 
help  them  to  die  in  peace  ?  In  short,  since 
every  religious  feeling,  every  virtue,  all 
morality,  all  practical  benevolence  are  now 
maintained,  as  Christian  experience  demon- 
strates, by  the  voice  of  God  in  His  word, 
will  there  not  be  an  end  of  all  these  things, 
and  must  not  religion  become  so  uncertain, 
so  weak,  when  Christ  shall  be  given  up,  as 
to  have  next  to  no  power  over  human  life 
and  society?  Without  divine  authority, 
evidence  and  motive  power  are  taken  away 
from  religion,  and  without  these  what  can  it 
do  for  the  good  of  man?  Nay,  without 
assurance  concerning  those  great  questions 
that  perplex  unaided  reason,  will  not  the 
main  energy  of  human  thought  be  turned 
towards  the  {froblems  of  philosophy  and 
away  from  practical  virtue  ?  Can  a  religion 
drawn  up  out  of  man's  own  soul  satisfy  his 
reason  ?  Will  there  not  be  eternal  question- 
ings, as  there  were  among  the  old  philoso- 
phers ?  Will  not  the  main  strength  of  the 
greatest  minds  be  spent  in  finding  out  truth, 
instead  of  reducing  it  to  practice  and  using 
it  for  human  improvement  ?  At  present  to 
a  very  great  extent  Christianity  satisfies  the 
cravings  of  the  soul  by  its  truth  and  by  its 
evidence.  What  can  any  other  religion 
which  claims  no  such  authorities  bring  into 
the  world   save  doubt,   restlessness,   self- 
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dissatisfaction,  and  wandering,  unsuccessfol 
efforts  after  rest  ? 

To  make  the  immense  importance  of  divine 
authority  more  apparent,  let  us  briefly  sketch 
the  progress  of  subjective  religion,  as  we 
find  it  arising  and  increasing  under  the 
Oospel.     In  the  first  instance  there  is  a 
recognition,  founded  on  positive  precepts,  of 
a  divine  law  reaching  to  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart.    This  the  moral  sense 
approves  and  adopts  as  its  rule,  but  what 
would  become  of  the  standard  of  action,  if 
the  outward  authority  were  to  be  disregarded 
and  denied?     Is  it  not  certain  that  the 
divine  requirement,  as  things  are,  originates 
and  sustains  all  the  convictions  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  religious  life,  and  awakens  a  sense 
of  want  and  a  sense  of  sin  by  which  the  soul 
is  led  t<)  God  ?    Then  again  in  the  pathway 
of  our  return  to  God  we  are  met  by  positive 
assurances  of  danger  on  the  one  hand,  and 
positive  offers  of  forgiveness  on  the  other, 
without  which  it  is  certain  that  religion  on 
the  Christian  plan  could  not  begin  to  exist. 
And  the  terms  of  forgiveness,  contained  in 
these  revelations  which  the  (jospel  makes, 
are  the  outward  resting  place  on  which  the 
peace  of  the  soul  through  a  long  life  reposes. 
What  assurance  can  it  find  within  itself  or 
in  the  plan  of  the  world  large  enough  to  fill 
the  place  of  this  authority  ?  Then  the  whole 
of  internal  religion  is  obviously  maintained 
by  declarations  of  scripture,  some  of  which, 
singly,  have  afforded  more  comfort  than  all 
the  reasonings  and  self-encouragements  of 
unaided  minds  since  the  world  began.    A 
life  of  inward  morality  and  of  holiness  is 
built  on  the  Scriptural  exhibition  of  God 
and  His  holiness.      A  life  of  benevolence  is 
a  following  of  the  precepts,  and  of  the  lives 
which  are   precepts,    that   the  Scriptures 
afford  us.     A  life  of  hope  needs  distinct 
statements,  and  these  must  embrace  both 
worlds.     A  life  of  unworldliness  and  self- 
renunciation  needs  promises  to  support  it  in 
its  weakness,  lest  it  should  have  given  up 


everything  to  gain  nothing.    And  ao  what- 
ever aspect  religion  presents  to  us  in  the 
soul,  whether  it  consists  in  escaping  bm 
sin,  or  in  reconciliation  of  heart  to  Ood,  or 
in  acts  of  morality  or  of  philanthropy  or  of 
piety,  or  in  the   development  of  certdn 
feelings,  or  in  the  formation  of  a  certain 
character,  it  needs  throughout  and  actn&IIy 
uses  the  support  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
guide  of  faith,  the  directory  of  life,  the  sap- 
port  of  every  feeling  of  the  heart    Wbt 
mast  happen  then,  when  this  revealed  word 
shall  have  been  abandoned,  when  its  former 
influence  shall  have  ceased,  when  its  light 
shall  have  faded  away  from   the.  world's 
atmosphere,  but  that  religion  must  lose  its 
hold  on  the  world,  must  dwindle  down  into 
a  feeble,  sickly,    timorous    thing,  looking 
every  way  for  help  to  itself,  if  it  do  not  quite 
expire? 

But  it  will  be  said  by  a  portion  of  those 
who  hope  to  see  a  new  universal  religion 
rise  up  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity,  tbt 
th$ir  faith  is  in  a  certain  sense  from  God, 
and  is  attended  with  authority  from  HisL 
Every  good  man,  every  man  who  walk 
according  to  the  inward  light,  is  in  a  sense 
an  inspired  man.  Christ  had  with  him  more 
truth  than  any  other  human  being,  becaose 
He  was  better  than  any.  Thus  there  is  a 
kind  of  natural  inspiration  of  the  human 
race,  which  is  slowly  perfecting  truth,  ehnu- 
nating  errors,  bringing  man  firom  the  out- 
ward and  historical,  from  the  claims  to 
divine  authority — ^proved  now  to  be  unr^ 
liable,  and  yet  for  a  long  time  serving  as 
stepping  stones  in  human  progress—^  the 
pure  ultimately  recognized  inner  light  of  the 
soul. 

There  is  much  of  beauty  and  attoctivenes 
in  such  a  theory  as  this,  but  it  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  truth  and  sound  philosophy.  I* 
takes  no  account  of  the  weakness  of  human 
reason,  as  demonstrated  by  the  history  oi 
opinions,— of  the  vain  efforts,  for  instance, 
made  by  the  Greek  philosopheis  to  attain  to 
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theological  iarath^  and  of  their  hopeless  diver- 
sity of  views  ending  in  scepticism.  It  takes 
no  account-  of  the  subsequent  history  of 
philosophical  thought,  which  has  failed  down 
to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  highly  gifted  minds,  in  the  idealistic 
and  pantheistic  schools,  to  reach  any  as- 
sarance  in  regard  to  any  doctrine  of  reli- 
gion. It  takes  no  account  of  the  diversities 
of  opinion,  into  which  men  of  insight  have 
been  or  may  be  led,  either  from  confounding 
their  insight  and  the  conclusions  of  their 
understandings,  or  because  insight  itself,  at 
least  in  the  present  condition  of  human 
nature,  is  an  unsafe  guide.  It  demands  that 
a  nian  should  be  good  in  order  to  have  a 
true  insight,  but  how  is  he  to  be  good  ex- 
cept by  truth  which  insight  discovers,  and 
how  is  he  to  be  followed  by  those  who 
lave  no  such  clear  insight  as  his  ?  Would 
Christ  have  been  a  lawgiver  and  an  example 
for  mankind,  if  he  had  spoken  out  his  own 
pnvate  feelings,  without  any  claim  to  divine 
authority?  The  theory  then  will  at  length 
*scover  that  it  is  decking  itself  in  the  robes 
of  Christianity,  that  its  illumination  and 
i^ht  are  really  borrowed  from  the  Gospel, 
^  whenever  it  shaU  succeed  so  far  as  to 
destroy  faith  in  a  historic  revelation,  at  once 
uarkness  and  distrust  will  begin  to  creep 
*|5aui  over  the  minds  of  men  whom  Ohris- 
^ty  had  somewhat  enlightened. 

This  theory  moreover  discloses  its  own 
luwnsistency  and  falsehood  by  the  position 
^hich  it  takes  in  regard  to  Christ.  The 
^^  best,  humblest,  most  unselfish  of 
^en,  as  is  conceded,  he  made  the  most 
ftupendous  mistake  in  regard  to  himself, 
«Jd  brought  it  about  that  this  mistake  be- 
ame  engrafted  on  his  religion,  nay— that  it 
lave  to  his  religion  its  distinctive  character 
^nd  its  power  in  the  world.  So  much  light 
^th  so  much  darkness,  such  lofty  purity 
inited  to  such  £sdse  claims  of  exaltation 
•hove  the  measure  of  a  human  being — ^this 
^as  the  wisdom  and  excellence,  this  the  in- 


{ sight  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  he  had  insight 
and  nothing  more,  is  not  his  insight  wholly 
unreliable,  since  he  failed  to  see  into  him- 
self? 

III.  The  supposed  religion  of  the  future 
will  of  necessity  have  a  very  limited  range 
of  doctrines. 

Religious  doctrine  is  the  measure  and 
sum  total  of  the  motives  which  a  religion 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  character.  If  the 
doctrines  are  false  or  immoral,  they  will 
form  perverted  or  defective  characters ;  if 
scanty,  they  will  have  little  effect  on  cha- 
racter ;  if  merely  metaphysical  and  not 
ethical,  they  will  have  no  effect  on  character 
whatever.  It  has  been  claimed  by  the 
friends  of  Christianity  that  it  is  intensely 
practical,  that  its  grand  truths  or  doctrines, 
especially  those  which  are  connected  with 
its  grand  facts  or  history,  have  a  direct  and 
most  healthy  bearing  on  human  life,  that  it 
contains  enough  of  truth  to  finish  human 
character^ on  all  its  sides,  and  that,  when 
believed,  it  actually  forms  characters  of  the 
highest  excellence.  The  question  then  is 
how  much  loss  of  power  over  human  nature 
will  arise  from  a  rejection  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  distinctive  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  by  the  side  of  which  question  stand 
others  already  answered,  how  much  power 
will  be  lost  by  losing  the  vital  force  of  a 
historical  religion,  and  how  much  will  be 
lost  by  losing  the  authority  of  revelation  and 
throwing  men  back  upon  the  results  of  human 
speculation. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  predict 
what  shape  the  doctrines  of  the  new  religion 
of  the  future  will  ultimately  take.  But  thus 
much  we  can  say,  that  if  it  should  start  with 
a  certain  apparatus  of  doctrines,  part  of  them 
will  at  length  be  broken  or  not  used  at  all, 
and  that  owing  to  the  influence  of  Christian 
education,  which  its  advocates  cannot  now 
escape,  its  motive  power  and  seeming  excel- 
lence will  be  greatest  at  first,  and  will  be 
growing  less  and  less  afterward. 
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But  let  us  try  to  form  a  candid  esti- 
mate, as  far  as  probabilities  will  allow,  of 
the  amount  of  truth  and  motive  that  will  be 
within  the  reach  of  this  religion  of  the 
future,  and  that  can  be  used  in  endeavouring 
to  give  finish  to  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter. 

First,  whatever  is  especially  Christian,  as 
distinguished  from  natural  religion  and  from 
the  conclusions  of  human  reason,  must  be 
given  up.  The  doctrine  that  the  word 
became  flesh — that  God  sent  His  Son  to  re- 
deem men  from  sin — ^will  be  looked  upon  as 
a  fable,  as  an  unaccountable  claim  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  or  an  unauthorized  addition  to 
His  teachings.  Thus,  His  relations  to  God 
and  to  man  being  put  on  a  wholly  different 
basis.  He  ceases  to  be  a  great  personage 
governing  the  world's  history,  and  sinks  into 
a  teacher  who  mistook  His  own  nature  most 
fearfrilly,  and  from  whose  most  authentic 
doctrines  very  much  must  be  lopped  off. 
That  this  alone  would  make  a  revolution  in 
the  world,  greater  than  any  since  the  birth 
of  Christ  himself,  cannot  be  questioned. 
Oh!  what  other  throne,  what  djmasty  of 
high-bom  kings  reaching  through  ages  and 
&med  through  the  world,  could  fall,  which 
man  might  not  forget  in  a  century!  But 
this  kingdom  over  hearts,  this  invisible 
sway  of  Christ  beginning  in  the  self-conse- 
cration of  the  soul  and  ending  in  the  entire 
renovation  of  society  and  of  government, 
when  can  it  cease  to  be  regretted?  Oh! 
what  lapse  of  time,  what  changes  in  outer 
things  will  prevent  the  world  from  bleeding 
at  every  pore  through  a  feeling  that  it  has 
lost  its  guide  and  the  pledge  of  its  stability ! 

Secondly,  the  doctrine  concerning  God  and 
His  providence  must  be  reduced  to  its  lowest 
dimensions.  Whether  the  reigning  form  of 
this  new  religion  will  cling  firmly  to  the 
personality  of  God,  as  a  cardinal  point,  and 
drive  Pantheists  as  a  heretical  sect  beyond 
its  pale,  cannot  be  distinctly  anticipated. 
But  suppose  its  standard  doctrine  to  be  that 


human  nature  within  itself,  apart  from  proof, 
contains  a  recognition  of  a  deity,  when  we 
come  to  the  doctrine  of  providcmce  and  of 
spiritual  influence,  the  ground  is  more  un- 
certain. To  a  providence,  in  any  such  sense 
that  any  interruptions  of  the  common  course 
of  physical  law  can  be  admitted,  it  cannot 
subscribe,  for  it  rejects  all  the  miracles  of 
the  past.  And  thus  it  can  scarcely  teach, 
with  any  show  of  consistency,  that  prayer 
can  in  any  way  affect  the  order  of  tilings, 
or  be  an  argument  with  God  for  bestowing 
blessings  on  the  worshippers. 

Moreover,  without  a  positive  revelation, 
that  speaks  of  a  God  near  at  hand  and 
around  His  creatures,  it  is  increasingly  hard 
to  put  faith  in  that  high  doctrine,  for  every 
advance  of  science  thrusts  Him  to  a  remoter 
distance.  He  has  left  the  reins  on  the  neck 
of  time,  and  inhabits  His  eternity  as  a  vital 
energy,  without  concern  or  pity  for  man. 
What  check  can  the  religion  of  the  future 
apply  to  this  tendency  to  shut  God  out  of 
the  visible  and  actual  present  ?  Must  it  not 
succumb  to  the  relentless  blows  of  sdenoe, 
and  lose  its  fiiith  in  a  hand  guiding  the 
world,  since  positive  and  natural  religiozi 
together  find  it  so  hard  to  furnish  strong 
enough  antidotes  against  scepticism  ? 

The  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence,  for 
ought  that  we  can  see,  it  may  with  con- 
sistency admit.  But  who  can  tell  whether 
such  influences  can  be  hoped  for,  since  they 
proceed  from  the  free  will  of  a  sovereign, 
who  has  made  no  promises  either  in  an 
external  revelation  or  to  the  soul  ?  May 
they  be  prayed  for  ?  What  encouragement 
is  there  even  to  begin  to  pray,  much  more 
to  persevere  in  it,  when  everything  is  s-^ 
uncertain?  May  it  not  be  the  appointed 
lot  of  man  to  struggle  alone  against  intenul 
evils,  as  he  must  by  the  law  of  his  natore 
against  outward?  In  this  state  of  unoer- 
tainty  there  will  not  be  much  prayer,  a»I 
without  Divine  help  the  hope  of  improTio^ 
the  character  will  decline.    Does  not  thL^ 
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siDgle  coiisideration  show  that  a  great  part 
of  practical  religion  will  be  cut  up  by  the 
roots? 

Thirdly,  the  doctrine  concerning  man 
which  Christianity  has  taught  us  will  need 
great  modification.  If  the  Gospers  view  of 
sin  could  be  retained  without  its  remedial 
provisions,  if  a  sense  of  guilt  with  no  assur- 
ance of  forgiveness  could  settle  upon  souls 
under  the  new  religion,  as  now,  mankind 
would  cry  out  against  it  in  desperation, 
they  would  flee  away  from  leaden  clouds  of 
death  which  let  no  rajrs  of  hope  through, 
or  would  wander,  if  not  desperate,  into  all 
kinds  of  heathenish  ways  of  propitiating 
God.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  glimpses 
which  we  catch  without  revelation  of  the 
Divine  clemency  and  forbearance  would  be 
enough  of  an  assurance  for  sinning  men? 
We  answer,  that  they  might  satisfy  a  weak 
sense  of  sin  but  could  not  comfort  a  deep 
one.  The  sense  of  sin  then,  as  of  a  malady 
at  the  root  of  our  nature  for  which  each  one 
of  US  is  responsible,  would  very  much  fade 
away.  God  never  having  by  any  revelation 
from  heaven  disclosed  his  wrath  against  all 
nngodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men, 
what  sufficient  evidence  would  there  be  that 
dn  is  a  very  great  evil,  how  would  it  be 
seen  to  alienate  the  soul  from  Him,  what 
reason  would  there  Vb  to  dread  His  frown  ? 
Xor  is  it  unlikely  that  sin  would  be  regarded 
as  a  transitional  state  in  the  necessary  pro- 
^<35  of  human  nature.  And  it  seems  likely 
.hat  the  efforts  against  it  would  be  confined 
jrincipally  to  the  rectification  of  society,  to 
he  removal  of  ignorance,  to  the  relief  of 
lie  lower  classes,  on  the  ground  that  human 
lature  is  not  bad,  that  evil  emanates  from 
pciety  and  can  be  effectually  obstructed 
1  dried  up  by  outward  reformations, 
wever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  by 
e  anaesthetic  process  what  we  call  a  sense 
sin  would  be  benumbed.  But  is  it  not 
ident  that  the  cost  of  this  would  be  im- 
nse  ?    Must  there  not  ensue  a  weakening 


of  the  very  foundations  of  morality  ?  Gould 
the  family,  could  society  endure  this  ?  Will 
the  religion  of  the  future  be  able  to  endure 
it?  Will  not  faith  in  God,  and  faith  in 
unalterable  morality,  in  holiness  and  justice, 
stand  or  fall  together  with  faith  in  sin  ? 
Must  there  not  then  be  a  further  plunge  of 
a  demoralized  world  into  Atheism  ? 

Fourthly,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  last 
things  will  very  probably  be  an  open,  un- 
settled question.  Only  a  glance  at  the 
history  of  opinion  down  to  the  most  recent 
times  is  enough  to  show  that  man  has  in 
vain  sought  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
inmiortality  and  future  destiny  of  the  soul. 
But  let  the  religion  of  the  future  pronounce 
a  decisive  word  on  these  high  doctrines ; 
how  little  will  it  gain  since  it  has  no  new 
proofs  to  bring  forward,  and  has  nothing 
but  human  insight  to  rest  upon.  And  then, 
a  future  state  being  admitted,  are  there  to 
be  rewards  and  punishments?  May  sin, 
here,  affect  our  state  in  that  future  life? 
If  it  may,  we  need  some  help  from  God, 
which  the  religion  does  not  make  sure.  If 
it  may  not,  of  what  value  is  the  future  life 
in  relation  to  conduct  ?  What  is  the  future 
life  in  that  case  but  a  barren  fact  standing 
a  great  way  off?  Thus,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  uncertainty  in  which  the  religion 
must  remain  concerning  a  fature  life,  or  the 
slender  use  it  makes  of  this  doctrine  in  the 
way  of  a  motive  and  of  elevating  man  above 
worldly  thing9,  it  will  be  found  quite  in- 
different whether  the  doctrine  be  retained 
or  discarded ;  at  the  best,  it  will  be  an 
appendage  of  no  importance. 

The  whole  of  what  we  have  said  thus  far, 
and  especially  the  consideration  of  the  slender 
stock  of  truth  at  the  disposal  of  the  religion 
of  the  future,  makes  it  clear  that  the  motive 
power  of  such  a  religion,  its  influence  on  life 
and  character,  must  be  exceedingly  small. 
Some  room  will  be  left  for  reverence,  and  for 
the  sense  of  dependence ;  thankfulness  also 
may  be  awakened  to  a  degree,  although 
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crippled  by  doubts  concerning  Providence. 
But  how  narrow  will  be  the  reach  of  trust, 
how  feeble  the  vigour  of  hope,  having  no  pro- 
mises to  feed  upon ;  how  poor  a  part  will  be 
played  by  faith  in  things  unseen  !  And  if 
the  doctrine  of  immortal  life  gives  an  im- 
mense amplitude  to  human  action,  enlarges 
our  sense  of  our  own  importance  in  the 
universe,  and  adds  untold  force  to  the  reasons 
for  improving  our  character,  how  lame  will 
all  efforts  at  moral  excellence  be,  how  small 
the  motive,  how  trifling  the  issues  of  con- 
duct, when  this  great  truth  shall  be  feebly 
held  or  quite  discarded  ! 

But  in  lieu  of  all  other  considerations 
touching  this  point  we  urge  that  the  new 
religion  will  have  no  fuel  for  love  towards 
God,  that  the  harmony  of  the  human  and 
divine  soul  will  be  nearly  impossible.  The 
justice  of  this  remark  will  stand  in  a  clear 
light  if  we  consider  what  excites  the  emotion 
of  love,— of  love,  we  mean,  as  involving  com- 
placency, confidence,  and  general  harmony 
of  spirit, — ^and  how  it  differs  firom  some  other 
feelings  that  play  a  part  in  religion.  The 
feeling  of  reverence  will  be  aroused  according 
to  the  laws  of  our  nature,  although  we  may 
have  a  very  dim  perception  of  the  power  that 
we  revere.  So  the  sense  of  dependence  im- 
plies indeed  an  object  on  which  we  depend, 
but  gives  no  light  in  regard  to  the  qualities 
of  that  object.  But  love  needs  for  its  exis- 
tence some  sort  of  disclosure  or  revelation  of 
the  feelings  and  character  of  the  object  to- 
wards which  it  goes  forth.  Between  man 
and  man  love  cannot  arise,  unless  one  party 
has  a  manifestation  of  the  character  and 
feelings  of  the  other.  We  cannot  love  an 
unknown  person,  nor  love  on  conjecture,  nor 
love  an  intellect.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case 
of  the  Divine  Being.  There  must  go  before 
all  love  to  him  some  conviction  of  his  moral 
excellence,  and  as  love  is  reciprocal,  some 
assurance  that  he  can  love  in  return.  And 
hence,  again,  there  must  be  some  persuasion 
that  he  can  regard  sinners  with  feivour  in 


spite  of  their  sins.  ThehistoryofheathaisB, 
the  convictions  of  our  own  sinful  natmes, 
will  show  us  that  a  sense  of  guilt  without  s£ 
assurance  of  pardon  must  drive  men  from 
face  of  Ood ;  they  will  show  us  the  justice 
those  words,  "  We  love  Him  because  He 
loved  us." 

Now  then  if  the  Gospel  which  pretends  t; 
be  a  revelation  of  (Jod's  character  and  of 
mercy  is  to  be  abandoned  as  untrue,  v 
room  is  left  for  man's  love  to  him  ?  He 
become  an  unknown  God ;  how  can  we  b 
him  of  whose  character  we  know  little, 
of  his  feeUngs  towards  us,  next  to  nothing 
Will  it  be  said  that  something  within 
leads  us  irresistibly  to  conceive  of  him 
absolute  moral  perfection?  Were  ve 
grant  this,  which  the  diversities  of  hum 
religions  do  not  justify,  yet  love  require 
more,  it  demands  some  knowledge  of  th 
relations  between  Him  and  ourBelves,  vit 
how  do  we  gain  any  information  on  this  poini 
from  our  insights  and  instinctive  judgments  \ 
If  our  nature  assures  us  that  he  Iov»  th 
good,  must  it  not  equaUy  reveal  to  us  hi: 
alienation  from  the  morally  evil  ?  How  then 
with  our  conscience  of  sin  can  we  Iotc  hia 
whom  we  have  offended,  love  him  of  whose 
pardon  we  have  no  assurance,  love  him  12 
whose  sight  our  nature  is  unholy?  L?^ 
then,  in  its  highest  and  noblest  forms  m^ 
be  a  stranger  to  the  religion  of  the  future 
If  love  to  God  is  the  crown  of  our  chaacwr. 
if  to  call  such  a  sentiment  into  life  coD5titut£ 
one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Christ's  religion,  ^ 
well  as  one  of  the  great  sources  of  its  strength 
must  not  a  religion  that  knows  little  of  God 
and  nothing  of  forgiveness,  be  incapaU^  *^ 
forming  beautiful  Uves  ?  Must  it  not  perii 
and  become  despised  from  its  very  weaknes 

In  short,  the  religion  will  be  of  tiiis  eirt- 
getting  next  to  no  influence  from  tie  unsee 
life  beyond  this  world,  or  from  the  un*e 
Ufe  above  this  world.  It  lacb,  thfirefoff 
the  power  of  faith  and  the  possihflity  rf » 
lifeoffaitL    Can  the  age  when  it  shall  if 
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established  fail  of  being  intensely  worldly, 
and  epicurean  ?  Think  of  the  art  and  lite- 
latore  of  such  an  age :  think  of  the  spirit 
they  must  breathe ;  think  of  the  loss  of 
motiyes  for  morality  and  a  religious  life  at 
which  we  hinted  just  now.  Can  such  a 
prospect  £edl  to  excite  deep  alarm  ? 

IV.  We  remark  very  briefly  that  the  new 
idigion  of  which  we  speak  will  be  without 
the  strength  derived  from  a  church  and  its 
institations. 

The  Christian  Church  of  the  present,  with 
all  its  faults  and  weaknesses,  is  the  salt  and 
the  light  of  the  world.  As  holding,  preserving, 
and  spreading  the  faith  of  Christ,  as  built  on 
the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  and  on  trust  in  a 
common  Saviour,  as  bound  together  by 
social  worship,  sacraments,  a  ministry  and  a 
discipline,  and  as  containing  in  itself  a  self- 
refonoing  power,  it  is  one  of  the  bonds  which 
bind  mankind  together,  and  on  it  the  hopes 
of  mankind  in  a  great  measure  rest.  Its 
influence  extends  far  beyond  its  own  pale, 
and  beyond  the  religious  interests  of  man ; 
it  originates  or  aids  every  effort  to  make  him 
viser,  happier,  and  more  manly. 

What  now  can  take  the  place  of  the  Church, 
or  compensate  man  for  its  fall,  as  £all  it  must, 
if  the  old  historical  religion  is  abandoned  ? 
What  common  hopes,  what  common  object 
of  reverence  or  love  will  the  new  religion 
have  to  offer  to  its  professors,  nay,  what 
common  faith  can  it  supply  them  with,  ex- 
cept a  few  meagre  shreds  not  large  enough 
to  cover  the  nakedness  of  reason  ?  It  must 
have  worship,  but  what  kind  of  worship? 
That  in  which  sentimentality  and  taste  take 
the  lead,  with  the  fewest,  the  weakest  ap- 
P^  to  religious  feeling.  Will  it  introduce 
prayer  into  its  public  services,  when  the 
qnestion  of  an  answer  to  prayer  is  unsettled, 
or  denied ;  or  thanksgiving,  when  a  Provi- 
dence is  doubted,  and  blind  law  accounts  for 
all  things?  Can  it  have  institutions  ?  Insti- 
tutions of  a  historical  origin  are  out  of  the 
question,  because  the  religion  has  no  history 


from  which  to  draw  them.  Institutions 
made  for  the  sake  of  having  them  it  can 
invent,  but  how  weak  the  hold  on  the  mind 
of  man  of  such  institutions,  how  small  their 
venerableness !  What  can  it  have  or  find  to 
replace  the  sacred  supper?  Compare  the 
fellowship  pertaining  to  such  a  dead  skeleton 
of  a  religion  with  membership  in  Christ. 
Compare  its  preaching  on  a  narrow  round 
of  dogmas  with  the  inexhaustible  themes  of 
the  Christian  pulpit.  Must  not,  in  fact, 
morality  take  the  place  of  religion  in  the 
pulpit,  and  religious  doctrine  be  no  more 
looked  to  as  suggesting  the  great  motives  of 
action  !  Compare  the  probable  zeal  for  its 
propagation  with  that  resulting  from  the 
nature  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  the  command 
of  Christ,  "  Qo  ye  into  all  the  world."  Can 
there  be  much  zeal  for  its  diffusion,  espe- 
cially as  long  as  its  Mends  maintain  that  the 
systems  of  heathenism  involve  all  the  essen- 
tial truths  of  religion  ?  Wherever  we  turn, 
then,  we  discover  its  weaknesses,  we  cannot 
find  one  element  of  power.  It  will  make  no 
place  for  itself  in  the  affections  of  human 
souls. 

V.  If  these  things  are  so,  human  progress 
must  cease,  and  civilization,  whenever  the 
world  shall  throw  away  its  faith  in  revealed 
religion,  must  decline. 

We  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  shown,  that, 
whether  the  form,  the  evidence,  the  sub- 
stance, the  motive  power,  or  the  social 
influences  of  the  new  rival  of  Christianity  be 
taken  into  view,  it  is  wholly  weak  and  unre- 
liable. Can  the  destinies  of  mankind  be 
safely  entrusted  to  a  religion  without  facts, 
without  authority,  with  a  minimum  of  doc- 
trines, and  with  no  institutions  at  all  ?  Must 
not  the  advancement  of  society  in  all  that 
\&  good,  cease,  if  Christianity  is  to  lose  its 
hold  over  the  faith  and  love  of  men.  If  a 
large  factor  be  thrown  out  of  the  account, 
must  not  the  product  be  greatly  lessened  ? 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question : 
such  a  decline  must  take  place,  unless,  in  the 
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future,  other  influences  are  to  make  up  for 
the  diminished  power  of  religion?  Just 
this,  we  suppose,  is  what  many  thinkers  an- 
ticipate, who  have  rejected  the  claims  of 
Christianity.  We  apprehend  that,  as  a 
class,  those  who  have  looked  upon  hare 
Theism  as  the  heir  and  successor  of  the 
Gospel,  do  not  put  very  much  of  dependence 
upon  this  predicted  religion  of  the  future ;  we 
conceive  that  it  is  expected  to  take  its  place  as 
a  handmaid  and  not  as  a  mistress,  while  civili- 
zation, or  progress,  is  looked  upon  as  the  coming 
Queen  of  the  world  The  bitter  taunt  of  the 
Greek  poet  is  to  be  fulfilled,  who  makes  his 
sophist  say,  that  vortex  or  whirl  has  expelled 
Jupiter  from  his  throne ;  God  is  to  cease  to 
reign  and  Progress  will  take  his  place/  This 
doctrine  of  progress  may  adopt  the  form  of 
a  fatal  development,  or  that  of  a  firee  advance 
in  accordance  with  a  divine  plan.  The  first 
form,  or  that  which  it  must  assume  in  a  pan- 
theistic theory  of  the  world,  does  not  now 
concern  us.  The  other  form,  or  that  which  a 
Theist,  who  rejects  thescriptures,  can  embrace, 
will  be  something  like  this :  that,  in  the 
course  of  time  there  will  be  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge,  such  a  lifting  up  of  man 
above  nature,  such  improvements  in  govem- 
mentand  legislation,  such  refinement  diffused 
through  society,  that  even  in  the  lowest 
classes,  the  propension  will  be  towards  sobriety, 
honesty,  chastity,  and  kindness.  And  so  a 
very  little  influence  firom  religion,  very  little 
knowledge  of  God,  or  concern  about  him  will 
give  all  needed  aid  to  the  advancement  of 
mankind. 

A  theory  of  human  progress  like  this 
deserves,  on  account  of  its  importance,  an 
extended  examination;  we  must  content 
ourselves,  however,  with  two  or  three  remarks 
that  bear  on  our  subject  more  immediately : 
we  observe,  then, 

1.  First,  that  facts  do  not  justify  the  hope 
of  such  a  progress  ;  we  mean,  that  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  society 

*  Aziitoph.    Ntibei  881,  ^ws  reigns  vice  Aiox. 


must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  Christianity ;  tkt 
advances  in  physical  science  have  no  gre&t 
weight  in  bringing  about  moral  ones;  and 
that  ameliorations  of  governments  and  of 
society  can  scarcely  begin,  cannot  be  perma- 
nent, without  the  aid  of  religion. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  benevolent  feeiitg 
aroused  by  the  Gospel  has,  in  fact,  had  very 
much  to  do  with  modem  reforms  ;  with  re- 
forms, for  example,  in  prison  discipline,  in 
the  houses,  habits,  and  privileges  of  the  poor, 
in  promoting  temperance,  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  slave  trade  and  to  slavery,  in  sending 
light  to  the  ignorant,  in  endeavouring  to 
spread  the  spirit  of  peace.  Christ's  religion 
has  in  fact  taken  the  lead  in  schemes  for  the 
benefit  of  society,  and  it  wiU  be  scarcely  main- 
tained that,  while  thus  at  the  head  of  this 
blessed  movement,  it  has  crippled  or  sup- 
pressed other  benevolent  forces,  which  can 
take  its  place  when  it  shall  become  extinct. 
For  where  are  they  ?  Were  they  in  action 
when  the  Gospel  overcame  heathenism,  and 
were  they  put  in  the  background  by  it  as  by 
some  jealous  monarch  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
without  the  Gospel  the  field,  and  the  enerj 
of  benevolence  will  be  vastly  lessened.  The 
field  will  be  earthly  relations  almost  exch* 
sively.  The  energy  will  be  paralyzed,  vhen 
the  conception  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth. 
when  faith  in  Divine  influences  shall  be 
discarded,  when  the  doctrine  of  a  fdtnre  life 
shall  be  disbelieved,  or  just  clung  to,  amid 
the  waves  of  uncertainty. 

Again,  the  advance  of  science  does  not,  in 
fact,  secure  the  advance  of  society,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  Christians  and 
other  benevolent  persons.  As  far  as  the  past 
can  teach  us,  science  may  add  indefinitely  to 
its  stores,  while  society  continues  cormpt  or 
degene^tes.   There  are  armies  of  thievesand 

of  reprobates,  worse  than  heathens,  irithin 
sound  of  the  voice  of  the  great  lecturers  oi 
Paris.  Officers  of  preventive  and  of  correc- 
tional police  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  in 
all  large  cities,  both  in  Europe  and  this  &e^ 
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land.  In  some  respects  the  dangerous  classes 
in  large  towns  are  worse  than  they  were. 
Thej  know  more,  and  are  more  excitable. 
Their  knowledge,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
rules  of  conduct  and  the  meaning  of  life, 
being  in  fact  such  as  a  class  of  men  without 
religion  would  gather,  makes  them  craftier, 
more  able  to  combine,  more  able  to  evade 
justice. 

Nor  is  there  any  necessary  connection 
between  the  advance  of  science  and  the  im- 
provement of  political  institutions.  Even 
the  theory  of  politics  may  be  conformed  to 
true  science  in  a  nation,  while  yet  the  body 
politic  may  have  no  power  to  govern  itself 
or  to  shake  off  abuses.  The  moral  energy, 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  the  courage  to 
attempt  reform  in  the  right  way,  the  hope 
of  success,  the  healthful  tone  of  opinion  in 
society  concerning  justice, — all  these  and 
other  sources  of  national  health  are  far  less 
dependent  on  the  state  of  science  than  on 
religious  and  moral  influences.  Nations,  in 
order  to  grow  great,  or  become  free,  or  remain 
free,  must,  like  single  men,  have  strength  of 
character,  and  this  is  mainly  from  moral  and 
religious  culture,  or  from  a  certain  simplicity 
of  life  which  is  lost  in  high  cultivation. 

2.  But,  in  the  second  place,  theories  of 
human  progress  like  that  at  which  we  are 
looking,  misconceive  of  and  underrate  the 
power  appropriate  to  religion  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world,  and  also  give  an  exceedingly 
earthly  view  of  life. 

They  misconceive  of  the  civilizing  power 
of  the  Gospel  At  least  they  seem  to  con- 
ceive of  Christians  as  thinking  that  religion 
of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  other 
agencies,  is  the  sole  source  of  human  im- 
provement and  civilization.  But  the  true 
and  received  statement  is  that  religion  con- 
trols the  forces  which  mould  and  refine  the 
soul  and  society.  It  is  the  main-spring  or 
the  governing  wheel  which  gives  motion, 
and  it  also  regulates  and  harmonizes  all 

movement.    It  is  in  harmony  with  all  truth 
2  P 


and  in  sympathy  with  all  improvement,  but 
it  acts  not  only  through  its  own  direct  in- 
visible power,  but  through  the  laws  of  nature, 
of  the  soul,  and  of  society.  It  looks  on  the 
science  of  nature  with  favour,  because  this 
is  an  exposition  of  the  thoughts  of  God,  and 
thus  science  has  a  strong  healthy  growth 
under  its  fostering  influence.  It  sends  the 
individual's  thoughts  within,  and  thus  aids 
the  science  of  the  soul.  It  makes  him  aware 
of  his  rights  and  his  duties,  and  thus  helps 
to  build  up  a  true  philosophy  of  man  in  the 
State,  as  well  as  a  just  society.  It  elevates 
his  feelings  and  purifies  his  taste,  and  thus 
gives  wing  to  true  art.  It  is  the  foe  of  vice, 
and  thus  of  all  ignorance  and  of  all  oppres- 
sion. But  its  glory  lies  in  making  ''all 
things  new,"  not  without  other  agencies,  but 
through  its  control  over  them,  and  through 
its  sway  over  the  individual  soul.  . 

Again,  in  such  theories  of  civilization  the 
power  of  the  Christian  religion  seems  to  be 
greatly  underrated.  In  the  first  place,  a  due 
value  is  not  set  upon  that  which  is  distinct- 
ively Christian,  as  compared  with  that  which 
belongs  to  Judaism  and  to  natural  religion. 
The  history  of  Christian  art,  the  examination 
of  religious  experience,  if  we  look  to  no  other 
sources  of  proof,  will  show  us  that  the  great 
sway  over  life  and  society  proceeds  from  that 
which  is  new  in  Christianity,  from  Christ  in 
His  person,  life,  and  work,  from  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  redemption,  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  from  the  judgment  and  the 
future  state.  Take  all  this  away,  and  you 
take  away,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  nearly  all 
that  constitutes  the  superiority  and  the  glory 
of  Christian  civilization. 

But  again,  such  theories  contemplate  the 
civilizing  forces  of  Christianity  as  standing 
side  by  side  with  those  of  literature,  art, 
science,  law,  and  government.  Tariffs, 
roads,  and  printing  presses  are  held  to  be  as 
original  and  as  efficient  benefactors  of  society 
as  bibles  and  sermons.  But  this  seems  to  be 
a  very  serious  mistake,  which  grows  out  of 
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another^  still  more  fundamental,  concerning 
the  nature  of  man, — ^an  assumption  that  he 
is  unfallen,  that  he  has  all  power  within 
himself  without  the  aid  of  new  truth  from 
heaven  to  elevate  his  condition.  Is  it  not 
evident  that  the  system  of  practical  forces 
which  make  up  the  Gospel,  must,  if  believed 
and  loved,  govern  the  will,  heart,  and  life  of 
the  individual,  and  that  through  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  individual  all  civilizing 
influences  will  be  either  perfected  or  ori- 
ginated ?  What  the  Gospel  has  done  or  can 
do  in  the  way  of  beneflting  society,  the 
institutions  it  founds,  the  science  it  warms 
into  life  ought  not  surely  to  be  alleged  as 
reasons  why  we  can  get  along  at  some  future 
day  without  the  Gospel.  The  (}ospel  is  not 
the  schoolmaster  who  leaves  the  grown  up 
pupil  to  be  guided  by  his  own  reason ;  it  is 
the  leaven  hid  in  the  meal  wntU  the  whole 
mass  is  leavened. 

The  conservation  of  society  can  be  en- 
trusted only  to  moral  and  religious  forces. 
If  reUgion  has  no  moving,  preserving,  check- 
ing,  or  balancing  power,  or  if,  as  is  true  of 
heathenism,  it  is  itself  immoral,  then  art, 
literature,  whatever  promotes  the  advance  of 
society,  is  paralyzed  or  corrupted ;  and  there 
comes  on  a  decline  of  society,  as  in  Greece 
after  Alexander  and  in  Bome  under  the 
emperors,  without  hope  of  recovery  from 
any  internal  power.  On  the  other  hand,  if, 
as  is  true  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  the 
religion  is  ethical  in  the  highest  sense,  in  the 
sense  not  only  of  teaching  morals,  but  of 
enlarging  the  conception  of  what  is  right  and 
supplying  the  highest  motives  for  the  enno- 
blement of  character,  then  there  is  a  foun- 
dation laid  on  which  society,  with  all  its 
interests,  can  rest,  and  there  is  opportunity 
for  all  that  progress  which  is  possible  in  con- 
sistency with  the  condition  of  man. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  say,  thftt  if  the 
influences  from  the  Gospel  should  be  with- 
drawn, a  most  earthly  civilization,  one  haviag 
its  own  doom  written  on  its  forehead,  would 


take  the  place  of  that  which  Chrisdamt; 
has  been  the  leading   agent  in  forming. 
Suppose,  for   instance,   that   all  thinkeis 
should  lose  &ith  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.     Is   it   not   evident  that  with  the 
abandonment  of  this  one  truth  the  concecm 
of  the  present  world  would  b^;in  to  assume 
a  new  relative  importance,  that  all  mo- 
tives drawn  from  a  life  to  come  would  be 
feeble,  that  self -gratification  must  rise  in 
value,    and  self-denial   fieJl,  that  all  the 
aspirations  of  man  must  droop  and  wither  I 
Is  it  not  evident  that  something  of  that 
mingled  frivolity  and  despair  which  Athdsm 
engenders,  and  of  which  heathen  societj, 
especially  in  its  decay  when  its  faith  is  lost, 
gives  us  examples,  would  brood  over  the 
world  ?    For  how  could  dvilization  &il  to 
decline,  when  frivolity  blighted  the  taste 
and  depraved  the  moral  judgments,  and 
when  despair,  the  sense  of  the  emptiness  of 
life,  took  away  the  stimulus  from  all  noUe 
endeavour  ? 

3.  Finally,  in  one  very  important  respect 
the  very  progress  of  society  demands  the 
assurances  and  supports  of  positive  Christian 
truth.  As  knowledge  and  refinement  in- 
crease, the  standard  of  character  tends  to 
rise,  and  along  with  it  will  deepen  the  fee- 
ing of  responsibility  and  the  pain  of  falling 
below  the  standard.  A  sense  of  impeifection 
— of  sinfulness,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  as  keen 
as  any  other  sense  and  more  indestractihle, 
will  then  be  in  vigorous  ezercisa  How  is 
this  sense  to  be  satisfied  without  a  Gospel  I 
Heathenism  has  had  its  method  of  satisfying 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  its  reconciliation  of 
man  and  God,  in  which  lay  no  small  part  of 
its  strength.  Christianity  has  its  method. 
and  herein  lies  much  of  the  service  which  it 
has  rendered  to  manMnd.  But  naked  Deism, 
the  religion  of  human  insight  and  natnnl 
reason,  says  nothing  of  pardon  and  redemp- 
tion, nothing  of  a  helping,  life-giving  q»nt 
In  this  respect  it  occupies  a  much  weaker 
position  than  that  which  is  taken  by  the 
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systems  of  necessary  deyelopment.    They 
legitimately  deny  the  reality  of  moral  evil 
It  has  for  them  no  existence,  because  the 
will  is  not  free,  or  because  sin,  being  a 
necessary  stage  for  finite  minds,  is  not  ob- 
jectively eyiL    But  a  system,  in  which  a 
personal  Ood  is  a  central  principle,  cannot 
extinguish  the   sense  of  sin  or  deny  its 
reality.    Nay,  the  further  the  true  refine- 
ment of  society  is  carried,  the  higher  the 
standard  of  character  is  raised,  and  the 
vaster  the  creation  is  shown  to  be  by  science ; 
so  much  the  more  grandeur  and  glory  are 
spread  around  the  throne  of  God.  Sin,  then, 
tends  to  enlarge  in  its  dimensions  before  the 
eye  of  a  refined  age  which  has  not  thrown 
aside  its  faith  in  the  moral  attributes  of 
God.    But  Deism  has  nothing  to  satisfy  this 
sense  of  sin  but  baseless  hopes  and  analogies 
drawn  firom  the  unexplained  dealings  of  God. 
If  God  ought  to  forgive  because  the  best 
conceptions  of  human  virtue  includes  for- 
giveness. He  ought  to   have    indignation 
against  sin  because  that  too  enters  as  an 
element  into  our  ideal  of  perfect  character. 
And  how  terrible  that  indignation  !    What 
distance  so  vast  as  that  between  the  Infinite 
One,  inhabiting  His  dwelling  place  of  holi- 
ness, and  a  soul  conscious  of  selfishness  and 
of  impurity !  The  course  of  things,  if  Deism 


should  be  the  ultimate  form  of  religion, 
would  be  something  like  this.    As  long  as 
the  recollections  and  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity survived  its  fall,  earnest  souls  would 
hope  on,  they  would  stay  their  soul-hunger 
on  the  milk  drawn  from  the  breasts  of  their 
dead  mother.    But  a  new  age  would  toss 
about  in  uncertainty,  if  not  in  despair ;  or 
else,  throwing  aside  then:  Deism  which  brings 
before  their  wearied  minds  the   unsolved 
problem  of  the  relations  of  sinning  man  to  a 
holy  God,  they  would  hunt  after  peace  in 
the  fields  of  Atheistic  or  Pantheistic  philo- 
sophy.   Civilization  with  God  but  without 
Christ  leads  to  a  terrible  dilemma.    If  the 
sense  of  sin  remain,  the  life  of  all  noble 
souls  will  be  an  anxious,  gloomy  tragedy. 
Or  if  that  burden  so  crushing  is  thrown  off 
as  in  a  life  struggle,  then  the  standard  of 
character  will  iaXL  and  the  sense  of  sin  grow 
faint  to  such  a  degree  that  the  pardon  firom 
God  craved  in  heathenism  will  not  be  needed, 
and  the  utmost  frivolity  will  be  reached  of 
life  and  manners.    In  either  case  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  will  be  stopped ;   the 
world  of  the  future  will  be  doomed ;  and 
the  '^religion  of  the  future"  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  miserable  raft,  unfit,  after  the  ship- 
wreck of  Christianity,  to  carry  the  hopes 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind  down  the  ages. 
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'•GOD    IN    HUMAN    THOUGHT."* 
By  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D,D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HIS  is  the  significant  title  of  a  work 
lately  published,  the  product  of 
extensive  and  careful  reading  and 
of  much  patient  and  candid  thinking.     Its 
author  has  shown  great  ability  to  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  men  in  various  ages,  and  of 
various  cultures,  civilization,  and  religions, 
with  a  generous  sympathy,  which  enables 
him  to  find  their  true  contents,  and  to  re- 
port them  to  his  readers  without  distortion 
and  without  exaggeration.    A  calm,  scho- 
larly, philosophic  tone  is  maintained  natu- 
rally and  without  effort ;  therefore,  without 
ostentation    and  without    frigidity.      The 
author  converses  with  the  sages  of  antiquity, 
the  thinkers  of  all  times,  with  a  respectful 
candour,  most  similar  to  that  of  Paul  at 
Athens.    No  wonder,  then,  that  he  has  so 
generally  found  them  "  seeking  the  Lord,  if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find 
Him." — Acts  xvii.  27. 

The  better  minds  among  all  peoples  have 
solicitously  and  carefully  "  felt  after  "  "  the 
GOD ;"  the  best  of  them  have  been  aware 
that  "  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us." 

This  conviction  has  possessed  not  only  the 
most  gifted,  but  also  the  simple  and  lowly, 
who  have  been  sincere  and  teachable,  obe- 
diently listening  for  any  divine  voice  which 
peradventure  might  whisper  to  them — Yes, 

"  In  e7en  savage  bosoms 
Ther^  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not ; 
....    Feeble  hands  and  helpless, 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 
Touch  God's  right  hand  in  the  darkness. 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened." 

♦  Ood  in  Human  Thought,  or  Natural  Theology 
traced  in  Literature^  Ancient  and  Modern,  to  the  time 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  writer 
to  review  Dr.  Gillett's  work,  by  the  reading 
of  which  he  has  felt  his  owp  mind  not  a 
little  refireshed  and  enriched.  He  only  take^ 
occasion  to  express  some  thoughts  on  the 
great  theme  (the  Being  of  God),  considered 
firom  a  point  of  view  which  this  book 
suggests. 

A  theologian  of  the  last  generation  called 

his  readers  to  an  instructive  meditation  "  on 

§ 

the  duty  which  is  laid  upon  men  by  theprd»a- 
bility,  or  even  the  imagination,  of  a  God,"\ 

One  who  does  not  know  that  there  is  a 
God,  when  first  the  question,  whether  thcr 
is,  visits  him — when  first  the  bare  '*'  imagi- 
nation of  a  God  "  springs  up  in  his  mind- 
instantly  becomes  subject  to  a  distinct  obli- 
gation to  test  that  imagination — ^to  find,  i: 
he  can,  the  true  answer  to  that  questioo. 
Enjoying  daily  benefits,  enjoying  a  conaeiou- 
being,  which  (it  just  now  occurs  to  him 
may,  perhaps,  be  gifts  of  a  beneficen: 
Creator,  it  behoves  him  at  once  to  inquire 
whether  they  are  so.  That  he  does  not  hio^ 
to  whom  he  is  indebted,  nor  whether  to  any 
one,  may  not  be  a  fault ;  but  if  he  does  no: 
care  to  know,  then  is  he  culpably  ungratefiil 
If  his  heart  is  right,  if  he  has  the  right  moral 
disposition,  he  will  not  be  satisfied  until  he 
has  ascertained  whether  there  is  a  God. 

Was  ever  a  mature  human  mind  in  tb^r 
position?    It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  tk 

of  Bishop  Butler;  unih  a  Cfceing  ChapUr  «n  ^' 
Aforal  System,  and  an  Engliih  BiUiographjif  fr' 
Spenser  to  Butler,  2  vols.  oct.  By  Piraf  esBur  £.  H 
Gillett,  of  the  Univeraity  of  New  York.  Ma;  K 
obtained  of  Dickinson  and  Higham,  Fanin^^* 
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thought  of  Grod  coming  as  a  new  thought 
into  any  mind  in  its  maturity.  The  exten- 
sire  researches  of  Dr.  Gillett  in  the  literature 
of  various  nations  and  ages  (the  authentic 
records  of  "  human  thought ")  find  God  in  it 
everywhere. 

There  have  been  many  thinkers  who  have 
raised  and  pursued  the  question,  whether 
this  idea  has  any  objective  reality  corre- 
sponding to  it — ^whether  God  is,  a  real  Being, 
or  not.  But  has  any  one  who  has  raised 
that  question,  ever  spoken  of  a  time  when  he 
had  not  that  idea,  or  informed  us  when  it 
fii8t  came  into  his  mind? 

The  question  which  is  put  to  us,  is  not 
whether  we  will  admit  the  belief  in  God  into 
our  minds  on  the  presentation  of  a  con- 
mciug  proof  that  He  is,  a  real  Being,  but 
whether  we  will  cast  that  belief  out  of  our 
minds  on  account  of  finding  it  unsupported 
by  evidence  and  unreasonable. 

Every  one  of  us,  when  first  he  finds  himself 
capable  of  thought,  finds  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  this  belief.  He  may  be  called  upon 
to  examine  its  validity,  to  decide  whether  it 
is  a  belief  which  is  fit  to  be  retained.  He 
may  value  the  possession,  but  be  too  honest 
to  keep  it  without  a  good  title ;  or  he  may 
find  it  an  uncomfortable  possession,  and  so 
be  led  to  inquire  whether  he  can  honestly  be 
rid  of  it.  But  no  one  of  us  can  remember 
when  he  came  into  this  possession,  or  look 
back  to  a  time  when  he  did  not  have  it.  We 
have  had  this  belief  as  long  as  we  have  had 
any  belief  at  all.  When  any  experience 
whatever  stirs  our  consciousness  of  this 
belief,  we  find  it  at  the  very  bottom  ,of  our 
Diinds,  underljdng  every  other  belie£  What- 
ever shakes  this  shakes  them  all.  Ceasing 
to  believe  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we 
could  continue  to  believe  anjrthing. 

This  subjective  condition  of  our  own  minds 
is  a  fact  which  we  cannot  omit  to  consider 
in  a  philosophical  investigation.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  very  first  fact  which  we  come 
npon  in  such  an  investigation.     Like  all 


other  facts  belonging  to  the  subject,  it  has  a 
right  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  theory  which 
offers  itself  to  our  acceptance.  It  is  an 
unquestionable  fact.  It  is  a  fact  for  which 
we  need  no  testimony.  It  lies  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  each  one  of  us.  It  is  competent 
to  challenge,  for  insufficiency,  any  theory 
which  cannot  make  room  for  it  and  take 
it  in. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  evade  the  obliga- 
tion of  testing  the  validity  of  this  belief. 
We  accept  this  obligation,  and  we  inquire 
in  what  state  of  mind  it  be/ioves  us  to  enter 
upon  this  investigation. 

Some  there  are,  who  stand  ready  to  de- 
mand that  we  be  free  from  all  prepossessions 
and  all  preference  in  the  matter.  They 
allege  that  our  "traditional"  or  "heredi- 
tary" belief  in  God  is  a  prejudice,  or  bias, 
from  which  we  must  free  ourselves  before 
we  can  enter  in  a  really  scientific  way  into 
the  inquiry,  whether  God  is.  The  mind 
must  be  cleared,  say  they,  of  all  predilec- 
tion, of  all  predisposition  to  believe  in  God. 
At  the  beginning,  and  at  every  subsequent 
step,  of  the  investigation,  we  must  take 
care  lest  the  wish  should  be  father  to  the 
thought,  lest  the  heart's  conscious  want  of 
God  should  delude  the  intellect  into  the 
belief  of  Him.  Let  us  have  the  investiga- 
tion in  the  "  daylight "  of  reason.  This  is 
brain-work,  not  heart-work. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  an 
extravagant  and  unreasonable  demand.  It 
is  impartiality  gone  to  seed.  It  is  candour 
gone  mad.  It  is  self-control  ossified.  The 
same  false  philosophy  which  demands  this 
has  soaked  into  our  jurisprudence,  at  that 
point  where  the  demand  for  impartiality  in 
judicial  investigation  has  been  carried  to 
such  excess,  that,  virtually,  ignorance  and 
stolidity  become  prime  qualifications  for 
jurors.  There  is  scarcely  a  graver  question 
at  present  for  the  philosophic  statesman 
than  this :  How  can  trial  by  jury  (the 
I  safeguard  so  long  of  the  citizen  against 
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governinental  tjrranny  and  against  malicious 
accusation)  be  saved  from  its  present  ten- 
dency to  become  most  conspicuously  the 
safe-guard  of  the  criminal  against  punitiye 
justice ;  the  more  effectual,  the  more  flagrant 
and  daring  his  criminality  may  be. 

The  truth  is,  that  every  investigation  pre- 
supposes an  investigator.  No  human  in- 
vestigator is  a  being  of  mere  intellect. 
Power  to  think  does  not  exist  apart  from 
power  to  feel.  Human  intelligence  cannot 
be  wholly  dissevered  from  human  sensibility. 
The  brain  and  the  heart  pulsate  with  the 
same  blood. 

Neither  is  it  true  that  either  the  power 
or  the  accuracy  of  the  intellect  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  want  of  sensibility.  Absence 
of  feeling  is  not  favourable  to  vigour  or 
accuracy  of  thinking.  Excess  of  feeling, 
morbid  feeling,  or  want  of  feeling,  is  a 
hindrance  or  disturbance  of  thought.  There 
is  a  normal  balance  of  feeling  and  intelli- 
gence which  assures  the  best  results  of  both. 

He  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  estate,  with  no  question  of  the 
validity  of  his  title,  if  now  that  question  is 
seriously  raised,  cannot  go  into  the  investi- 
gation with  entire  indifference  as  to  the 
result.  If  you  have  long  confided  in  a 
friend,  with  no  doubts  as  to  his  integrity 
and  fidelity,  and  now  he  is  accused  of  a 
crime,  or  of  treachery,  or  of  baseness,  which 
should  forfeit  your  esteem,  certainly,  you 
cannot  divest  your  mind  of  all  existing  im- 
pressions, and  pursue  an  inquiry  as  to  that 
friend's  character,  with  no  preference  and  no 
wish  concerning  the  result  of  it.  Yet,  who 
will  say  that  a  just  man  is  unable  to  hold  all 
such  feeling  in  due  subjection,  so  that  it 
shall  neither  blind  him  to  the  evidence,  nor 
disable  him  to  accept  the  result  which  the 
evidence  shall  justify  ?  Who  will  say  that  a 
man  of  quick  and  keen  sensibility  may  not  still 
be  a  man  of  such  calm  judgment  and  so  just, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  weigh  the  evidence 
fairly,  and  promptly  to  surrender  an  estate 


to  which  his  title  is  proved  invalid,  or  to 
renounce  a  friendship  which  he  finds  un- 
worthy, at  whatever  cost  of  interest  or  of 
feeling,  in  the  one  case  or  in  the  other  ? 

Shall  we  be  required  to  investigate  aques- 
tion  which  involves  all  our  religions  hopes, 
the  reality  of  our  immortal  being,  and  of  the 
God  whom  we  adore  and  trust,  with  no 
feeling  of  interest  or  preference  as  to  the 
result  to  be  reached?  Shall  we  be  asked 
to  enter  into  the  question,  whether  there  is 
a  (}od,  not  caring  whether  there  is  ? 

A  mind  that  could  be  indifferent  to  sadi 
an  issue  must  be  monstrously  disqualified  for 
any  investigation. 

We  go  further  and  say,  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  many  important  investigations,  there 
already  exists  a  reasonable  presumption  on 
one  side  or  on  the  other,  and  it  is  essential 
to  a  right  investigation  that  this  presump- 
tion be  rightly  recognized.  "  On  which  side 
is  the  burden  of  proof? "  is  always  a  preli- 
minary question.  Thus,  in  our  criminal 
jurisprudence  there  is  always  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  accused ;  and  in  litigation 
for  property  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour 
of  him  who  has  long  held  undisturbed  po^ 
session. 

In  this  grandest,  deepest,  foremost  ques- 
tion of  all,  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a 
reasonable  presumption,  on  one  side  or  on 
the  other?  Where  lies  the  ontcs  probandi! 
If  there  is  a  question  here  to  be  argued, 
whose  question  is  it  ?  Who  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  make  out  his  case  ? 

We  will  not  press  thi3  to  any  extreme. 
But  we  refuse  to  begin  such  an  inquiry  as 
this  under  the  unfair  assumption,  that  God 
is  an  immense  improbability,  for  whose 
admission  into  human  belief  we  axe  homblj 
to  beg.  We  cannot  treat  the  idea  of  God  as 
a  new  invention  soliciting  an  acceptance. 
The  question  is  not  whether  we  will  niim* 
the  belief  in  Ood  into  our  minds,  but  whe Aer 
we  will  cast  it  out  of  our  minds.  No  doubt, 
it  is  a  trculitianal  belief,  a  hereditary  belief. 
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It  has  come  down  to  ns  from  onr  ancestors, 
and  they  are  honourable  ancestors.  There 
is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  they  pos- 
sessed it,  and  that  we  have  inherited  it, 
legitimately.  Nevertheless,  we  will  not  hold 
it  dishonestly.  Show  us  that  our  title  to 
this  inheritance  is  not  valid,  and  we  will 
give  it  up. 

It  behoves  us^  as  philosophers,  to  inquire 
with  equal  caution,  whether  our  minds  may 
not  be  or  become  subject  to  prejudice  in  the 
opposite  direction  —  a  prejudice  or  bias 
against  belief  in  God.  It  is  no  harsh  judg- 
ment of  human  nature  which  suggests  that 
a  human  mind  may  be  interested  to  evade 
diat  sense  of  indebtedness  and  of  obligation, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  belief  in  Gfod. 
One  may  even  be  conscious  that,  on  the 
supposition  of  a  GJod,  living  and  reigning,  he 
himself  is  delinquent  toward  him — ^is  an 
offender  against  him.  One  may  be  in  a 
state  of  mind  which  makes  him  unwilling 
to  have  a  Gk)d  to  reign  over  him,  and  on 
whom  to  be  dependent.  We  do  not  charge 
this  upon  all  who  are  questioning  whether 
there  is  a  God.  We  believe  that  there  are 
honest  souls,  agonizing  in  that  inquiry, 
anxiously  "feeling  after  the  God,"  and 
"  longmg,  yearning,  stariving  "  to  find  Him, 
Kke  "  infants  crying  in  the  night,  crying  for 
the  light,  and  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 
Peeble  as  they,  but  happier,  we  would  fain 
lift  their  groping  hands,  and  help  them 
"touch   God's   right   hand  in   the  dark- 


ness. 
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Not  in  harsh  accusation,  but  in  friendly 
and  honest  admonition,  we  suggest,  that  no 
Dian  is  competent  to  pursue  rightly  the  in- 
q^,  whether  there  is  a  God,  who  is  not 
wholly  willing  that  there  should  be,  and 
^'Jling  to  be  in  subjection  to  Him,  and  in 
dependence  on  Him.  Any  tinwillingness 
would  be  an  improper  bias,  unfitting  the 
mind  for  impartial  investigation. 

Having  this  belief  in  our  minds,  at  the 
heginning  of  our  inquiry  our  question  is, 


whether  a  candid  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence will  compel  us  to  give  it  up  and  cast 
it  out  of  our  minds,  as  a  prejudice  or  a 
superstition.  Doubtless,  right  education  and 
competent  investigation  do  constrain  men 
to  give  up  belief  which  have  had  imme- 
morial possession  of  them.  Some  have 
grown  up  in  the  belief  of  goblins  and  witches, 
and  in  their  educated  maturity  have  found 
valid  reasons  for  abandoning  such  belief  as 
sheer  superstition.  We  may  be  too  slow  to 
do  this,  too  unready  to  yield  to  clear  evi- 
dence that  inherited  beliefs  are  illusions. 
But  there  is  also  an  opposite  danger.  When 
a  mind  has  made  some  such  discoveries — 
has  been  forced,  with  bitter  pain,  to  cast 
away  as  worthless  some  early,  fond  beliefis, 
outgrowing  them  as  childish  delusions — 
there  is  a  liability  to  become  morbidly  dis- 
trustful to  all  that  was  early  learned,  of  all 
old  beliefe,  and  to  lose  the  power  of  holding 
fast  even  to  those  which  thorough  investiga- 
tion would  verify.  He  was  not  a  wise 
student  of  finance,  who,  finding  several 
counterfeit  banknotes  in  his  possession, 
hurled  his  wallet,  fiill  of  currency,  into  the 
sea.  The  psalmist  confessed  that  he  "  said, 
in  his  hastBy  'AU  men  are  liars/" — ^when, 
doubtless,  he  had  been  disgusted  with  the 
falsehoods  of  s&me.  It  is  both  hasty  and 
foolish  to  despise  all  that  we  have  always 
believed,  because  we  find  that  we  have  had 
some  erroneous  beliefe.  There  is  still  a 
considerable  presumption  in  favour  of  those 
belief  which  we  have  found  in  possession  of 
our  minds,  and  the  minds  of  all  our  fellows. 
We  ought  not  to  relinquish  them  until  we 
have  fairly  and  fully  considered  the  evidence 
on  which  they  rest,  and  have  found  it  insuf- 
ficient to  support  them. 

What  is  it  which  haa  rid  our  minds  of  the 
belief  in  goblins  and  in  witches,  which  pos- 
sessed many  intelligent  and  candid  minds 
of  former  generations  ?  It  is  simply  this : 
that  we  have  found  more  reasonable  ways 
of  accounting  for  all  the  phenomena  which 
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used  to  be  regarded  as  proofis  of  their  exist- 
ence. Physical  science  has  emancipated  us 
from  such  superstition.  Is  our  belief  in  God 
a  superstition,  from  which  physical  science, 
in  its  further  progress,  will  emancipate  us  ? 
Some  of  its  votaries  appear  to  think  so ;  by 
no  means  all  of  them.  Only  a  few  avow 
such  an  expectation.  To  most  minds  this 
would  be  something  very  different  from 
emancipation.  It  would  not  be  making  us 
freemen,  but  making  us  orphans.  Still,  if 
we  are  orphans,  by  all  means  let  us  know  it. 
When  the  question  has  come  into  our 
minds,  whether  we  have  a  Father  in  Heaven, 
we  cannot  be  happy  without  settling  it.    • 

Let  the  theistic  belief  be  stated  in  clear 
terms ;  and  let  us  attend  candidly  to  any 
reasons,  which  may  be  presented,  why  we 
should  abandon  it. 

It  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the 
words  of  the  most  ancient  Christian  creed  : 
"/  believe  in  God,  t/is  Father  Almigldy, 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth'' 

This  assumes  the  real  objective  existence 
of  "  heaven  and  earth,"  e.  «.,  of  the  world  we 
live  in,  and  the  other  worlds  among  which  it 
revolves,  the  whole  multitude  of  orbs  which 
are  visible  to  us,  and  whose  magnitudes  and 
distances  our  modern  science  demonstrates 
to  be  so  amazing.  It  assumes  that  these 
objects,  and  this  vast  and  wonderful  system 
of  forces  and  operations,  which  we  call 
nature,  do  really  exist.  It  assumes  also  the 
real  being  of  ourselves. 

Both  these  have  been  questioned.  But 
can  they  rationally  be  questioned?  Is  it 
rational  to  demand,  or  to  seek,  proof  of 
them  ?  Is  a  mind  which  requires  proof  of 
these  capable  of  reasoning,  or  in  a  condition 
to  be  reasoned  with  ? 

Says  President  Hppkins:  "No  man  can 
believe  anything  with  a  certainty  greater 
than  that  with  which  he  believes  in  his  own 
existence;  and,  if  we  may  suppose  such  a 
case,  he  who  should  doubt  of  his  own  exist- 
ence would,  in  that  single  doubt,  necessarily 


involve  the  doubt  of  everything  else."  *  We 
may  add,  that  such  doubting  could  never  be 
cured  by  argument,  for  it  would  have  no 
basis  on  which  argument  could  begin.  A 
slough  which  has  no  bottom  cannot  be 
filled :  it  must  be  bridged  over.  There  is  no 
use  in  wasting  any  gravel  in  it. 

Dr.  Hopkins  says  again,  on  the  same  page, 
"  that,  generally,  the  evidence  of  the  senses 
is  the  ground  of  entire  certainty  to  the  ma& 
of  mankind.  To  them  'seeing  is  believiog,* 
and  they  can  conceive  of  no  greater  o^- 
tainty  than  that  which  results  from  this 
evidence."  In  this,  are  not  "the  mass  of 
mankind  "  rational  ?  Can  individuals  among 
them  give  more  conclusive  proof  of  insanity 
than  by  losing  this  belief? 

It  certainly  is  possible  for  minds  to  become 
affected  with  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of 
such  fundamental  beliefs,  and  of  all  belief. 
We  have  known  a  little  boy,  who  had  not 
yet  heard  anything  of  Hume  or  Berkeley,  to 
become  involved  most  distressingly  in  such 
questions  as  these :  "  I  have  often  slept  and 
dreamed ;  and  in  my  dream,  I  seemed  tosee 
about  me  objects  as  real  as  any  of  these.  I 
woke  from  that  dream,  or  seemed  to  irake, 
and  to  find  that  what  I  had  dreamed  was— 
nothing.  How  can  I  be  certain  that  I  am 
not  dreaming  now,  and  shaU  by  and  by 
awake  ?  How  do  I  loiow  that  I  shall  wake 
at  all ;  that  all  life  is  not  a  dream,  and  all 
objects — nothing?"  Such  a  bewildered 
child  was  not  to  be  reasoned  with.  He 
needed  diversion  ;  he  needed  rest  of  brain ; 
he  needed  his  mother's  comforting ;  nay,  he 
needed  a  sturdy  wrestle  with  some  rough 
play-mate. 

Doubts,  whether  the  things  which  we  see 
and  handle  are  real  things ;  whether  the 
persons  we  converse  with  are  real  peisoos: 
whether  the  ground  which  we  walk  upon  is 
real  ground ;  whether  we,  ourselves,  who 
walk  and  talk  ^d  look  and  doubt,  are  real 

♦  Xoioett  Leeturei  on  the  JSvideneet  of  €krutia»>if' 
p.  27. 
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persons,  who  really  do  all  these  things,  or 
really  doubt  whether  we  do  them ; — these 
are  not  rational  doubts.  Nothing  can  be 
more  irrational. 

Dr.  Hopkins  speaks  justly  of  a ''  sickly  and 
effeminate  habU  of  doubt/'  in  which  he 
thinks  that  some  persons  ''indulge  them- 
selves." Strange,  silly  indulgence !  Those 
who  are  tempted  to  it  would  perhaps  be 
sa?ed  from  it,  if  they  could  know  how 
"sickly  and  efifeminate  "  it  appears,  and  how 
pitiable,  to  such  healthy  and  sturdy  thinkers 
as  that  New  England  teacher. 

Assuming,  as  all  sound  minds  must  as- 
sume, the  reality  of  ourselves,  and  of  the 
objects  of  our  sensible  perception,  assuming 
the  real  existence  of  ''the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  can  we  rationally  cast  out  of  our 
minds  their  old  belief  in  God,  the  maker  of 
them  ?  If  we  do  abandon  this,  what  shall 
we  take  in  the  place  of  it  ?  Something  else 
^e  must  take.  There  are  minds  which  do 
not  sufficiently  consider  this.  As  a  material 
body  cannot  leave  its  present  position  in 
space  without  taking  some  other  position,  so 
^  mind  cannot  abandon  its  present  position 
m  thought,  without  taking  some  other  posi- 
tion. Bodily  or  mentally,  we  cannot  go 
^^ay  from  where  we  are,  without  going 
somewhere  else.  The  discontented  boy  who 
said,  "  I  would  run  away,  only  I  don't  know 
the  way  any  further  than  Grafton,"  was  a 
^ore  prudent  boy  than  some,  to  whom  that 
thought  does  not  occur  until  after  they  have 
started.  It  evidently  has  not  yet  occurred 
to  some  people  who  are  discontented  with 
their  "  hereditary  "  beliefs,  mainly  because 
they  are  hereditary,  and,  therefore,  not  new 
^or  startling.  We  shall  do  such  people  a 
feal  service  (whether  they  have  any  beard 
on  their  cheeks  or  not),  if  we  can  induce 
them  to  inquire,  seriously,  whether  there  is 
^y  better  house  to  move  into,  before  they 
^ove  out  of  the  old  one,  "  in  which  their 
Mother  nursed  them,  and  in  which  she  died" 
"^and  any  better  land  than  the  old  farm, 


on  which  their  father  toiled  so  honestly  and 
lived  so  thriftily. 

When  you  give  up  believing  "  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty,"  what  will  you  believe  in  ? 
Open  your  dictionary  to  the  word  "  atheism," 
and  you  will  find  it  defined,  "  the  disbelief 
or  denial  of  a  God."    It  will  be  hard  to  find 
any  living  atheists  under  that  definition. 
Chalmers  and  Christlieb,  and  others,  have 
sufficiently  set  forth  the  absurdity  of  such 
denial.     No  finite  person  can  be  competent 
to  affirm,  that  in  no  part  of  the  universe  is 
there  evidence  that  it  has  an  intelligent 
maker.    No  one  who  has  not  visited  and 
explored  all  worlds,  can  know  that  on  some 
of  them  there  may  not  be  a  standpoint  at 
which  God  would  be  manifested  to  him  in 
irresistible  and  glorious  evidence  of  his  real 
and  awful  being.    So  far  as  we  know,  the 
unbelievers  of  our  time  and  land  agree  with 
our  Christian  theologians  in  declaring  such 
denial  of  God  an  absurdity.    Taking  the 
dictionary  definition  of  "atheism,"  they,  not 
unreasonably,  refuse  to  be  called  "  atheists." 
They  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  God ;  they 
do  not  know  whether  there  is.    Some  of 
them  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  know,  but 
how  this  is  a  more  modest  pretension  than 
that  which  is  involved  in  the  denial  of  God, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  show.    At  any  rate, 
they  do  not  deny  that  God  may  exist.   Theirs 
is  not  (disbelief,  but  t^nbelief.    It  would  help 
precision  of  thought  on  this  question,  if  (as 
some  writers  have  proposed)  we  should  agree 
to  designate  the  positive  denial  of  God  by 
the  term  anti-theism,  and  reserve  the  term 
atheism  to  describe  the  i^nbelief  of  him  who 
insists  that  he  finds  no  evidence  of  a  God — 
whose  "verdict  on  the  doctrine  of  God  is 
only  that  it  is  not  proven — ^not  that  it  is 
disproven."    We  have  no  disposition,  how- 
ever, to  force  this  name  upon  those  whose 
unbelief  it  seems  to  us  etymologically  best 
fitted  to  designate,  since  it  is  offensive  to 
them,  and  we  even  hold  it  a  good  and  hopeful 
sign  that  it  is  so.    But  this  is  our  question : 
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Shall  we  give  up  our  old  belief  in  God  for 
this  unbelief,  which  its  advocates  are  un- 
willing to  let  us  call  atheism,  and  for  which, 
besides  that,  our  language  does  not  yet  afford 
us  any  distinctive  term  ?  This  unbeli^cer- 
tainly  eliminates  God  from  the  problem  of 
the  universe  as  decisively  as  disbelief.  It 
does  not  allow  us  to  assume  a  ''maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,"  an  intelligent  contriver 
and  framer  of  the  world  and  of  nature.  How 
then  shall  we  account  for  them?  For  we 
caunot  get  rid  of  this  question;  it  will  for 
ever  knock  at  the  door  of  every  mind  that 
has  not  answered  it. 

Shall  we  say  that  the  world  is  eternal  ? 
No  one  can  suppose  it  to  have  existed 
eternally  in  its  present  condition.  Small 
knowledge  of  geology  and  physical  geography 
suffices  to  make  such  a  thought  impossible. 


M 


Men  may  oome,  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  flow  on  for  eyer.** 


So  the  river  is  made  to  say  in  a  song 
which  some  of  our  maidens  sweetly  warble. 
It  will  do  for  a  song.  The  continuous  flow 
of  the  stream  is  in  impressive  contrast  with 
the  brief  lives  of  men,  who,  in  successive 
generations,  come  and  go  on  its  banks ;  but 
the  simplest  know  that  it  is  not  "for  ever." 
The  "father  of  rivers  "  has  not  been  flowing 
eternally  down  the  continent.  This  the  steady 
eye  of  the  physical  geographer  perceives 
hardly  more  quickly  or  clearly  than  that  of 
the  illiterate  boatman,  who  sees  its  turbid 
torrent  perpetually  laden  with  the  soil  of 
its  crumbling  banks,  and  "reckons"  that  it 
would  wash  all  Missouri  and  Kansas  down 
to  the  Gulf — "only  give  it  time  enough," 
No  one  making  any  pretensions  to  science 
entertains,  for  one  moment,  so  crude  a 
hypothesis  as  the  existence  from  eternity  of 
the  world  in  its  present  state,  the  present 
cosmos.  Probably  there  are,  however, 
students  of  science,  of  no  mean  attain- 
ments, who  do  entertain  the  hjrpothesis 
of  an  eternal  succession  of  cosmical  periods. 


each  and  all  presenting  only  the  results  of 
impersonal  forces  working  blindly,  although 
in  such  marvellous  order.  Every  such 
theory  is  a  mode  of  pushing  the  question 
evermore  back,  farther  and  farther,  without 
answering  it,  more  learned  perhaps,  but 
not  more  really  scientific  than  that  nide 
pagan  cosmology,  which  sets  the  earth  upon 
the  back  of  a  tortoise,  and  makes  the  tor- 
toise stand  on  a  serpent,  and  leaves  the 
serpent  to  wriggle.  There  is  no  such  hypo- 
thesis which  is  capable  of  being  thought 
through. 

To  assume  that  the  substance  of  the 
world  is  eternal,  and  only  its  phenomeni 
perpetually  changing,  is  to  assume  what 
certainly  is  incapable  of  proof ;  and,  if  it 
should  be  granted,  we  should  still  need  an 
eternal  mind,  an  eternal  intelligent  being, 
to  account  for  the  phenomenal  changes 
which  the  assumed  eternal  matter  under- 
goes; and  this  would  still  be  God,  the 
"  maker  of  heaven  and  earth."  An  eternal 
canvas  would  not  account  for  a  complex 
picture,  expressing  ideas  and  illustrating 
history.  A  river  flowing  eternally,  if  Hiat 
could  be,  would  not  account  for  mills  on  its 
banks  with  curiously  contrived  machinery, 
nor  for  steamers  plying,  up  stream  as  well  as 
down,  on  its  waters. 

Shall  we  say  that  man  is  eternal  f—not 
the  individual,  of  course,  but  the  race,  the 
succession  of  generations  ?  Can  this  have 
been  from  eternity?  Assuming  the  suc- 
cession to  be  just  such,  all  the  way,  as  ire 
see  it  now,  no  one  imagines  that  to  be  pos- 
sible. An  eternal  series  of  human  genera- 
tions is  a  manifest  absurdity.  An  eteraal 
succession  of  men,  each  one  of  whom  was 
begotten  by  a  man  living  before  him,  cannot 
be  rationally  thought.  Every  least-instracted 
mind  sees  at  once  that  the  first  member  of 
such  a  series  cannot  have  had  one  before 
him,  from  whom  he  cama  A  dynasty  may 
be  very  ancient,  but  its  first  king  did  not 
inherit  the  crown. 
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How  is  it  at  all  an  escape  from  this  diffi- 
culty, to  suppose  a  development  of  man  from 
a  lower  order  of  beings,  and  that  from  a 
still  lower,  and  so  on  backward  indefinitely? 
Agassiz's  latest  affirmation  was,  that  this 
hypothesis  has  no  adequate  justification  in 
ascertained  facts ;  but  if  it  were  granted, 
what  then  ?  An  ascending  series  must  have 
a  first  term  as  surely  as  a  level  series.  Some 
of  these  raiboad  coal-trains  are  very  long. 
When  one  of  them  is  crossing  the  street  just 
before  you,  and  you  are  in  haste  to  fulfil  an 
appointment,  you  may  be  guilty  of  only 
a  pardonable  extravagance,  if  you  call  it 
"  irUermifkMe."  Of  course,  you  expect  that 
to  be  understood  as  rhetoric,  not  science. 
You  know  that  if  you  wait,  patiently  or 
impatiently,  the  last  car  will  pass.  Would 
you  be  any  less  certain  of  this,  if  you 
noticed  that  each  car  was  laden  with  poorer 
coal,  and  built  of  rougher  timber,  and  run 
upon  clumsier  wheels  than  the  one  before  it. 

If  Mr.  Darwin  should  induce  us  to  believe 
that  our  pedigree  runs  back,  not  through  a 
level  series  of  men,  but  through  a  series 
descending  backward,  through  apes,*  cats, 
frogs,  oysters,  jelly-fish,  we  should  still  de- 
mand the  pedigree  of  the  ancestral  jelly ; 
and  it  would  be  no  less  difficult  to  give  it, 
or  to  account  for  that  marvellous  being  in 
which  these  present  nations  lay  in  solution, 
than  to  account  for  such  an  Adam  and  Eve 
as  Moses  wrote  of.  Indeed,  we  understand 
Ur.  Darwin  to  affirm  that  a  race  developed, 
as  he  holds  ours  to  have  been,  must  have  a 
creator  as  surely  as  on  the  Biblical  theory — 
a  creator  whose  efficient  and  wise  will  wit- 
tingly put  into  the  primordial  substance  all 
its  prodigious  potency. 

*  We  feel  like  begging  pardon  of  the  elepliftnt  and 
tlie  hone,  for  omitting  them  from  the  roll  of  honour, 
^  uioestoTB  of  num.  But  onr  respect  for  their  minds 
MicU  patting  them  below  the  i^,  and  the  bulk  and 
>^pe  of  their  bodies  are  in  snoh  oontrsst  to  onr  own, 
tbat  placing  either  of  them  next  to  os  wonld  seem  to 
be  patting  an  nnfair  strain  upon  the  development 
theory. 


And  that  last  word  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Tyndall's  Belfast  address,  especially  its  un- 
lucky sentence  about  discerning*  in  matter 
"  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form  of 
life."  He  has  been  criticized  with  not  too 
great  severity ;  for,  in  speaking  of  things  so 
sacred,  careless  speech  is  wicked.  Tet,  it 
would  be  unchristian  to  refuse  his  words  the 
most  favourable  construction,  or  to  deny 
him  the  privilege  of  amending  them.  A 
very  significant  amendment  it  is,  which  ap- 
pears in  a  later  edition,  where  that  phrase 
is  toned  down  to  ''the  promise  and  potency 
of  all  terrestrial  life."  This  amendment 
seems  designed  to  rescue  the  utterance  from 
the  interpretation  (most  natural  in  its 
original  form)  which  would  make  it  a  "  Qon- 
fession"  of  atheism.  In  this  amended  form 
it  at  least  does  not  deny  an  eternal  power 
and  intelligence,  by  which  the  primal 
matter  was  made  and  endowed  with  that 
wondrous  "  promise  and  potency."  Surely, 
the  belief  in  matter  thus  created,  in  atoms 
impregnated  with  such  potency,  made 
capable  of  development  into  such  a 
universe,  would  most  abundantly  justify 
"  our  professed  reverence  for  its  Creator." 

Surely,  the  eagle  is  no  less  a  wonder  of 
creative  skill  when  the  elements  of  his  being 
are  diffused  in  the  semi-liquid  contents  of 
the  egg-shell,  than  when,  in  the  full  glory  of 
his  living  powers,  he  screams  from  his  aerie, 
or  cleaves  the  sky  with  his  daring  wings.  If 
back,  beyond  "the  boundary  of  the  experi- 
mental evidence,"  as  we  terrestrials  are  able 

*  It  was,  indeed,  a  marvel,  that  one  so  trained  to 
scientific  accuracy,  so  familiar  with  studies  which 
forbid  affirmation  beyond  the  limits  of  observation 
and  BO  strennons  an  advocate  of  that  method  of 
thonght,  should  profess  to  "  prolong  the  vUion  back- 
vxurd  aerou  the  boundary  of  the  experimental  evidence^'* 
It  was  passing  strange  that  such  an  one  should  launch 
a  huge  ousaa  upon  that  wide  sea,  with  the  pretentious 
name  DiaoxBH  painted  on  her  stem.  But  this  mis- 
take has  been  sufficiently  censured,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  has  long  since  been  "  ditcemed  "  by  its 
acute  author. 
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to  discern  it,  some  seraph  scientist  does 
clearly  see  a  formless  protoplasm,  into  whicli 
the  Creator  has  so  breathed  that  it  is  sure  to 
develop  ("never  so  many  millions  of  ages 
hence")  into  a  mighty  race  of  intelligent 
creatures,  we  need  not  doubt  that  that  seraph 
there  finds  as  high  proof  of  the  Creator's 
power  and  wisdom  as  in  this  race,  whom  he 
now  sees  calculating  eclipses  and  inventing 
the  telegraph,  and  working  out  the  mighty 
social  and  moral  problems  of  this  world's 
history. 

Mr.  Tyndall  does  not  deny  that  matter, 
with  all  its  known  and  all  its  supposed 
"potency,"  may  have  been  originated  and 
endowed  by  a  creating  intelligence,  "  a  Being 
standing  outside  the  nebulse,  who  fashioned 
it  as  a  potter  does  his  clay,  but  whose  own 
origin  and  ways  are  equally  past  finding 
out."  But  we  are  not  aware  that  he  avows 
any  positive  belief  in  such  a  Being.  We 
think  there  is  an  inadvertence  in  the  lan- 
guage just  quoted  from  the  preface  of  his 
address.  It  assumes -that  the  Being,  who 
"fashions  the  nebulae,"  himself  must  have 
had  an  " origin*'  Does  the  scientist's  mind 
refuse  to  admit  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  was 
not  originated — ^who  did  not  become,  but 
eternally  IS  ?  Yet,  if  he  denies  this  to  the 
"Being  standing  outside  the  nebulae,"  he 
will  have  to  claim  it  for  the  nebulae.  Is  one 
of  these  assumptions  any  more  scientific 
than  the  other  ?  Right  here  is  a  point,  not 
sufficiently  noted,  in  which  it  belongs  to 
"the  modesty  of  true  science"  to  confess 
the  utter  and  hopeless  insufficiency  of 
science.  We  use  the  term,  science,  here 
with  the  limitation  which  such  writers  as 
Mr.  T3mdall  put  upon  it,  meaning  physical 
science.  This  science  relates  to  the  ongoing 
system  of  nature.  It  accounts  for  facts  by 
finding  antecedent  facts  which  are  causes. 
It  does  not,  and  cannot,  account  for  the 
beginning  of  a  sjrstem  of  causation.  Its 
causation  is  a  pendent  chain  of  many  links, 
the  connections  of  which,  one  with  another, 


it  traces  with  diligent  and  attentive  observa- 
tion. It  cannot  find  the  support  of  the 
highest  link.  The  question,  how  the  s}'st€in 
of  nature  originate-d,  transcends  the  sphere 
of  physical  science  altogether.  If  creation  is 
a  fact,  it  is  not  a  fact  of  nature,  but  a  fact 
antecedent  to  nature.  It  inaugurates  and 
conditions  nature.  It  is  a  fact  for  \rhich 
science  cannot  account,  and  of  which  science 
can  give  no  explanation.  But  if  creation  is 
a  fact,  then  there  is  a  Creator.  If  he  wishes 
the  creature,  made  in  his  own  image,  to  knoi!: 
the  fact  of  creation,  he  will  not  leave  him  to 
search  for  it  in  nature,  but  will  tell  him  of 
it  supernaturally.  The  supernatural  com- 
munication thus  made  will  be  a  fact,  whicli 
wUl  supplement  the  facts  of  nature;  will 
harmonize  with  them ;  and  will  furnish  the 
explanation  of  their  origin.  That  we  have 
such  a  supernatural  communication  is  be- 
lieved by  the  most  of  those  who  "  beHeve  in 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth."  They  fiind,  in  the  collection  of 
writings  which  they  call  the  Bible,  that  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  not  an  adequate 
cause.  But  allowing  it  the  origin  which  it 
claims  for  itself,  its  disclosures,  wholly  cod- 
sistent  with  that  claim,  reveal  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  nature,  and  sufficiently  ex- 
plain it.  This  same  book  fully  discloses  s 
"moral  system,"  dimly  apprehended  by 
those  who  have  only  nature  to  teach  them, 
yet  having  many  of  its  principles  written  on 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  recognized  by  men 
of  all  lands  and  ages,  with  a  uniformity 
which  Dr.  Gillett  has  most  instructively  illus- 
trated. 

The  GOD,  whom  thoughtful  men  every- 
where "  feel  after,"  and  of  whom  they  have 
all  found  significant  intimations  in  ph3'sical 
nature,  abides  in  the  "  moral  system  "  with 
a  pervasive  and  penetrating  presence,  from 
which  the  wicked  and  the  heedless  cannot 
wholly  escape ;  by  which  the  most  thoaghtfol 
are  the  most  awed  ;  and  with  which  the 
most  pure-minded  are  most  blessed. 
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We  have  spoken  of  a  morbid  intellectual 
condition — ^the  pitiful  debility  of  doubt. 
There  is  also  a  morbid  moral  condition 
which  sadly  enfeebles  and  obscures  spiritual 
visions.  The  pure  in  heart  see  God.  These 
morbid  conditions,  the  intellectual  and  the 
spiritual,  are  often  blended,  and  are  likely 
to  aggravate  each  other.  Who  of  us  all  can 
claim  to  be  wholly  free  from  either?  Quite 
truly  sajrs  Mr.  Tyndall,  "Christian  men  are 
proved,  by  their  own  writings,  to  have  their 
hours  of  weakness  and  of  doubt  as  well  as 
their  hours  of  strength  and  conviction,  and 
men  Uke  myself  share,  in  their  own  way, 
these  variations  of  mood  and  tense."  In 
respectful,  brotherly  sympathy,  we  take  the 
hand  of  this  eminent  student  of  nature, 
thanking  him  heartily  for  all  the  wealth  of 
information  which  his  diligent  observation 
has  brought  us  from  her  rich  fields,  and 
we  humbly  join  him  in  this  serious  intro- 
spection. Our  own  mental  states  are  not  to 
he  disregarded  in  estimating  the  results  of 
our  observations,  any  more  than  the  varia- 
tions of  the  needle  may  safely  be  ignored  by 
the  mariner.  Most  honourable  to  our 
scientist  is  the  fidelity  with  which  he  records 
his  own  experience : 

"I  have  noted,"  says  he,  "during  years 
of  self-observation,  that  it  is  not  in  hours  of 
clearness  and  vigour  that  this  doctrine" 
(atheistic  materialism)  "  commends  itself  to 
my  mind;  that  in  the  presence  of  stronger 
and  clearer  thought  it  ever  dissolves  and 
disappears,  as  ofiiering  no  solution  of  the 
mystery  in  which  we  dwell  and  of  which  we 
form  a  part."  This  ingenuous  testimony 
deserves  the  thoughtful  regard  of  all  Mr. 
Tyndall's  disciples  and  fellows.  That  self- 
observation  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  him, 
&Qd  it  calls  attention  to  a  field  of  observa- 
tion which,  in  the  interest  of  true  science, 
ought  to  be  more  amply  explored.  Let  us, 
fellow-seekers  for  truth,  bring  together,  in 
such  frank  disclosures,  the  results  of  our 
personal  self-observation.    Till  more  of  such 


testimony  is  recorded,  we  may  not  be 
warranted  to  affirm,  but  we  are  very  con- 
fident, that  Mr.  Tyndall's  experience  is  like 
that  of  every  man  who  makes  such  honest 
and  attentive  self-observation.  Their  hours 
of  doubt  are  hours  of  weakness ;  hours  of 
strength  are  their  hours  of  conviction. 
"  Not  in  hours  of  clearness  and  vigour " 
does  atheistic  materialism  satisfy  any  mind. 
It  is  an  illusion  which,  in  the  presence  of 
"  stronger  and  clearer  thought,  ever  dissolves 
and  disappears." 

The  earnest  and  patient  study  of  "  God  in 
Human  Thought/'  to  which  Dr.  GiUett's 
work  is  so  helpful  and  so  stimulating,  is,  we 
believe,  the  most  urgent  need  of  human 
thought  in  this  age.  Subtle  arguments  to 
prove  that  God  is,  a  real  Being,  may  have 
been  needed,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  have  not  been  much  overdone.  There 
are  minds  in  which  doubt  of  the  great 
and  fundamental  reality  would  never  be 
awakened,  except  by  finding  some  mind 
superior  to  themselves  seeking  to  support  its 
belief  by  argument.  If  argument  must  be 
used,  the  simplest  and  most  direct  should  be 
preferred.  A  sound  and  healthy  mind,  in 
this  world  and  life,  knows  that  God  is  not 
far  from  him,  as  surely,  and  with  as  little 
dependence  on  subtleties  of  argument,  as 
one  knows  that  his  wife  is  not  far  away 
when  he  comes  home  at  evening,  weary  and 
worried,  though  she  be  not  at  that  moment 
visible.  He  knows  by  the  order  which  he 
sees  in  the  sitting-room  ;  the  warmth  which 
glows  from  the  hearth ;  the  refreshment  that 
waits  upon  the  table;  the  uimiistakable 
fragrance  of  care  and  love  which  fill  all  the 
air  of  the  home. 

A  mind  that  is  unhealthily  fond  of  subtle- 
ties, and  not  content  with  knowing  obvious 
things,  but  will  ever  be  trying  them  vdth 
cunning  questions,  needs  not  so  much  to  be 
argued  with,  as  to  be  confronted  with,  the 
sturdy  reality.  Such  a  youth  in  his  teens, 
walking  with  a  school-mate  of  much  more 
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mature  mind  and  of  exceptionally  large  and 
powerfal  frame,  challenged  In'm  to  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  reality  of  his  own  being. 
Instead  of  the  duel  of  dialectics  which  the  boy 
had  coveted,  the  robust  and  straightforward 
man  drew  back  his  hand  and  heavy  fist,  and 
dealt  him  a  blow  which  sent  him  reeling 
across  the  gutter,  and  he  staggered  back  to 
walk  more  modestly,  not  only  along  that 
village  pavement,  but  on  his  path  of  thought 
and  life,  more  modestly  and  more  wisely. 

Minds  which,  in  moral  perverseness,  are 
hiding  away  from  God — ^not  wishing  to 
retain  Him  in  their  knowledge — cannot  be 
convinced  by  reasoning  about  Him.  They 
must  be  made  to  hear  Him.  His  holy 
commandments  must  be  thundered  in  their 
souls,  and  made  to  reverberate  in  the  hollow 


depths  of  their  disingenuous  spirits.  And 
those  troubled  minds,  sincerely  loving  the 
God  of  their  fathere,  but  startled  and  bewil- 
dered by  the  challenge  of  unbelievers  to 
''show  cause"  why  their  belief  in  Him 
should  not  be  taken  away;  honest  souls, 
who  find  themselves  led  ta  the  very  edge 
of  faith,  and  who  look  down  thence  wiUi 
utmost  horror  into  the  abyss  of  atheism  and 
feel  dizzy,  how  shall  they  be  assured  t^t 
only  their  poor  heads  are  whirling,  and  not 
the  old  rock  they  stand  on  ?  By  letting 
plummets  of  speculation  down  into  that 
abyss  ?  Never  !  Let  them  wrap  them- 
selves in  the  mantle  of  prayer  and  cover 
their  faces  in  thoughtfril  silence.' 

'*  To  their  obedient  hearts  the  small  voice 
of  stillness  "  shall  whisper — GOD. 


THE  UNITY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


By  Bev.  W.  F.  Bainbridge,  Frovidenoe,  B.  I. 


|H£  Christian  Bible  is  made  up  of 
many  parts.  It  is  most  noticeably 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  These  sections  are  in  turn 
compiled,  the  former  from  thirty-nine,  and 
the  latter  firom  twenty-seven  separate  writ- 
ings. The  nearly  forty  authors  manifest 
every  variety  of  qualification  for  literary 
labours.  Their  work  extended  over  the  long 
period  of  sixteen  centuries.  They  wrote  in 
many  lands,  and  in  different  languages.  We 
find  among  their  productions  a  great  deal  of 
history  and  prophecy  and  song,  of  biography 
and  ethics  and  theology.  They  contain  the 
sayings  of  good  men,  and  the  sajdngs  of  bad 
men ;  the  words  of  God,  and  Uie  words  of 
malignant  spirits  from  the  world  of  darkness. 
Indeed,  in  whatever  direction  we  contemplate 


the  Bible,  there  seems  an  endless  diversity. 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
conceive  of  a  volume  bringing  together 
within  the  same  compass  a  greater  amount 
of  dissimilarity  as  to  subject,  style,  and  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  whether  the 
Christian  Bible  is  really  one  book,  thoroughly 
permeated  with  an  all-inclusive,  and  all  eke 
exclusive  unity?  To  this  question  the 
volume  itself  gives  perfectly  satisfactory 
answer.  In  manifold  ways  it  declares  that 
it  is  one  harmonious  and  complete  book,  an 
organic  and  finished  whole,  an  unique  and 
ultimate  creation  of  the  Divine  mind.  In 
the  light  of  the  testimony  of  the  volume 
itself,  the  ingenuous  mind,  it  would  seem, 
cannot  fail  of  the  impression  that  aU  the 
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parts  of  Sacked  Scripture  are  united  in 
closest  intLDnacy  and  kinship,  that  the 
tliought  of  unaided  men  has  never  produced 
sach  a  masterpiece  of  living  unity  amid 
inexhaustible  diversity,  and  that  it  would 
be  more  easy  to  rest  in  the  conviction  that 
the  Bible  had  been  written  in  one  country, 
under  one  mind,  by  one  pen,  and  at  one 
time,  than  that  it  is  merely  a  coUection  of 
religious  productions,  made  one  by  custom 
and  the  printer's  binding. 

A  study  of  the  Bible,  in  the  interest  of 
this  question  of  unity,  has  more  than  a  mere 
literary  and  artistic  value.  It  will  decide 
very  largely  the  estimate  in  which  the 
Tolnme  will  be  held,  the  moral  power  of  its 
sway  over  the  believer's  conduct  and  life, 
and  the  force  felt  in  that  solemn  prohibition 
with  which  the  book  of  the  Revelation  is 
dosed,  but  which  is  generally  thought  to 
refer  to  the  entire  volume  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures :  "  If  any  man  shall  add  unto 
these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the 
plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book :  and 
if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words 
of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  (}od  shall  take 
away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out 
of  the  holy  city,  and  from  the  things  which 
ve  written  in  this  book." 

Iti  Analogical  Unity. 

The  Scriptures  bear  upon  their  &ce  a 
striMng  resemblance  to  every  general  aspect 
of  nature.  In  whatever  direction  the  mind 
looks  out  upon  the  creation,  as  it  is  left  from 
&  divine  hand,  it  observes  endless  diversity 
wrapped  up  in  all-comprehending  unity. 
There  are  innumerable  plants  and  animals, 
but  they  are  all  bound  together  by  a  minute 
cellular  construction.  The  organs  of  plant- 
life  seem  endlessly  confrised  in  their  first 
appearance ;  but  careful  observation  detects 
a  mathematical  spiral  regulating  the  arrange- 
ment everywhere.  To  the  superficial  and 
nnreflecting  mind  there  seems  to  be  no  order 
in  the  distribution  of  colours  throughout 


the  vegetable  world.  And  even  Mr.  Ruskin, 
in  his  "  Lamps  of  Architectui^e,"  can  assert 
that  "while  in  nature  the  boundaries  of 
forms  are  elegant  and  precise,  those  of 
colours,  though  subject  to  symmetry  of  a 
rude  kind,  are  yet  irregular — in  blotches." 
Nevertheless  there  are  laws  of  the  beautiful, 
only,  indeed,  partially  understood,  that 
unite  all  the  colouring  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  into  one  harmonious  system.  What 
were  till  lately  regarded  as  mere  casual 
coincidence  of  floral  colour  are  coming  to  be 
understood  as  nature's  fidelity  to  the 
strictest  aesthetic  principles.  And  while  the 
diversities  in  the  association  of  colour  are 
being  discovered  as  more  and  more  nume- 
rous and  complicated,  the  all-comprehending 
unities  are  gradually  unfolding  themselves, 
these  unities  in  turn  pointing  toward  a 
supreme  law  of  harmony,  even  as  all  unifying 
laws  of  astronomy  centre  in  that  of  gravi- 
tation. At  first,  there  are  few  subjects 
that  confuse  the  mind  more  thoroughly 
than  the  numerous  and  diverse  mineral 
substances  which  form  the  great  mass  of 
the  earth's  crust.  Even  Paley  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  he  saw  no  traces  of  order  in 
a  stone.  And  perhaps  the  most  reflecting 
minds  of  the  present  day  would  have  con- 
tinued not  to  dream  of  any  regularity 
among  inorganic  objects,  had  not  Abb^ 
Haiiy  dropped  his  beautiful  specimen  of 
calcareous  spar^  and  noted  that  all  the 
shivered  fragments  of  the  original  prism  had 
the  same  rhomboidal  form.  And  it  almost 
belongs  now  to  the  common  stock  of  know- 
ledge to  recognize  that  all  the  wonderful 
diversity  of  crystalline  form  in  nature  is 
bound  together  by  a  still  more  wonderful 
uniformity.  These  outlooks  will  suffice  to 
give  the  general  aspect  of  nature.  Every- 
where the  first  impressions  are  confusing. 
In  all  directions  there  is  infinite  variety, 
and  long  and  patient  toil  is  required  before 
the  humanmind  apprehends  the  all-pervading 
unity.    If,  then,  God  was  to  furnish  man 
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with  a  volume  of  complete  religious  instruc- 
tion, it  should  be  presumed  that  he  would 
form  one  after  the  analogy  of  all  his  other 
formations.  It  should  be  presumed  that 
he  would  give  us  a  volume  whose  unity 
would  not  stand  out  upon  its  surface  for  the 
recognition  of  any  impromptu  superficial 
thought,  which  would  not  seem  to  be  one 
as  readily  as  a  geometry^  or  history,  or 
book  on  moral  science,  but  whose  connection 
would  reveal  itself  to  the  studious  and 
ingenuous  ;  at  first,  in  scattered  and  imper- 
fect recognitions  of  intelligent  order,  and 
then  in  more  and  more  vivid  apprehension 
of  the  grand  and  all-inclusive  theme  of  the 
divine  Author.  It  should  be  presumed  that 
God  would  provide  a  book  that  would  corre- 
spond as  a  literary  creation  to  the  diversified 
unity  which  characterizes  every  other  depart- 
ment of  creation. 

Its  AuthoritatiTe  Unity. 

The  history  of  thought,  that  compara- 
tively new  field  of  science,  and  to  which  of 
late  a  gratifying  number  of  exceedingly 
valuable  contributions  have  been  made,  has 
much  to  reveal  that  is  curious  and  in- 
structive in  respect  to  the  tone  or  air  of 
thought,  as  well  as  in  the  directions  of  its 
variation  of  judgment,  and  of  its  argumen- 
tative processes.  At  one  time,  thought, 
such  as  that  along  the  line  of  material 
science,  has  maintained  the  bearing  of 
humility  and  self-distrustful  caution,  but 
at  another  its  carriage  or  mien  is  that 
of  vanity  and  presumption.  Indeed,  all 
literature,  of  every  range  of  subject,  and 
of  every  period  of  the  world,  may  yet  find  a 
new,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  classi- 
fications, in  the  variety  of  the  tone  or  air 
with  which  the  authors  have  carried  them- 
selves aU  the  way  from  the  caution  of  Lord 
Bacon,  to  the  imprudence  of  John  Stuart 
Mill ;  firom  the  strong  common  sense  of 
Thomas  Reid,  to  the  firivolity  of  Auguste 
Gomte  ;  from  the  reverence  of  Sir  William 


Hamilton,  to  the  irreverence  of  David  Hume; 
from  the  dictatorial  spirit  of  Confucius,  to 
the  subservient  spirit  of  a  Baden  Powell; 
from  the  sensuality  of  a  Mahomet,  to  tlie 
purity  of  an  elder  Edwards  ;  and  from  the 
censoriousness  of  a  Ruskin,  to  the  generosity 
of  an  Agassiz.   AU  men  who  have  contributed 
to  our  world's    literature,   have  not  only 
ranged  themselves  as  naturalists,  and  meta- 
physicians, and  theologians,  or  as  belonging 
to  the  German,  and  French,  and  Scottish 
schools,  but  they  have  also  classified  their 
writings  as  pompous  or  deferential,  dictatorial 
or  suggestive,  conscientious  or  unscrupulous, 
reverent  or  irreverent,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  according  to  the  tone,  mien  or  spirit 
with  which  they  have  thought,  and  com- 
mitted their  thoughts  to  paper.    This  is 
equally  true  of  the  various  authors  whose 
writings  are  collected  within  the  volume  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.    Each  one  has  left 
the  impress  of  his  own  peculiar  style.    Each 
one  carries  about  his  own  distinctive  look, 
or  aspect.    But,  above  all  the  pecuharities 
that  thus  distinguish  one  from  another,  there 
is  a  single  grand  all-inclusive  characteristic  of 
general  bearing  or  deportment  of  thought  an^l 
expression  that  sets  them  oflF  from  all  other 
authors,  in  a  class  by  themselves.    There  i> 
one  feature  that  runs  through  them  all,  that 
cannot  remain  undiscovered  even  upou  the 
slightest  acquaintance,  and  that  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  known  literary  produc- 
tion.   This  peculiar  feature  is  of  an  autho- 
ritative type.     Every  Bible  writer  speab 
with  a  tone   of   characteristic   authority. 
They  do  not  carry  themselves  with  the  air  of 
a  king,  but  rather  of  a  king's  amba^or. 
They  seem  conscious  of  occupying  before 
men  the  highest  representative  rank  con- 
ceivable.    But  evidently  the  dignity  does 
not  afiiect  their  minds  and  conmiunicatious, 
as  honourable  preferment  always  a£fect3  to 
some  degree  the  carriage  of  thought  aud 
expression  of  other  men.    All  their  sym- 
pathies and  tastes  and  companionablen^ 
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remain  the  same  toward  the  various  classes 
of  people  with  which  they  were  identified 
before  becomiag  honoured  above  all  others 
of  the  human  race.  They  were  as  accessible 
and  communicative  subsequent  to  their 
wonderful  inspiration,  as  they  ever  had 
been  among  the  brickyards  of  Egypt, 
or  the  pasture  fields  of  Judea,  or  the 
fishermen's  boats  upon  Gennesareth.  They 
maintain  the  attitude  of  the  most  dutiful 
service,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  cringing  ser- 
vice. They  bear  themselves  as  only  the 
mediums  of  authority,  and  yet  they 
are  continually  weighed  down  with  a 
sense  of  tremendous  personal  respon- 
sibility. They  argue,  but  do  not  rest  on 
argument.  They  appeal  to  conscience,  but 
do  not  rest  even  there.  They  seem  conscious 
of  the  immediate  presence  and  oversight  of 
One  whose  being  and  nature  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  argument,  and  whose  watchfulness 
is  full  assurance.  The  doctrine  of  divine 
inspiration  may  or  may  not  be  accepted,  but 
there  is  the  undeniable  feature  or  bearing  to 
ail,  the  spirit  of  thought  and  style  of  lan- 
guage throughout  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
which  inspiration  is  brought  forward  to  ex- 
plain. Each  writer  moves  on  with  all  the 
assurance  of  Csesar,  when  he  crossed  the 
Kubicon  in  his  march  upon  Home,  and  yet 
there  is  no  self-assertion,  or  assumption  of 
personal  superiority,  no  air  of  false  preten- 
sion. The  bearing  of  command,  and  the 
mien  of  obedience  are  adjusted  to  a  perfect 
l^annony.  The  one  is  not  laid  aside  for 
the  other,  as  occasion  requires,  accord- 
iug  to  universal  habit  among  men,  but 
both  attitudes  are  preserved  by  every 
Bible  author,  so  that  ever  in  thought  and 
word  and  action  it  is  the  commanding  one 
who  obeys,  and  at  the  very  same  time  the 
obeying  one  who  commands.  This  pre- 
vailing and  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Scriptures  must  be  classified  as  one  of 
the  important  links  which  form  a  unit  of  the 
whole. 

2q 


Its  BeligiouB  Unity. 

Throughout  the  entire  volume  a  religious 
purpose  is  preserved,  as  distinct  from  philo- 
sophical or  speculative  or  scientific  or  ethical 
purposes.  From  beginning  to  end  the  single 
aim  is  to  reveal  God  to  man,  and  to  bring  man 
under  subjection  to  God.  From  this  design 
nothing  causes  the  writers  to  swerve  by  even 
so  much  as  an  hair's  breadth.  Considerations, 
personal,  social  and  political,  continually 
crowded  upon  them,  well  calculated  to  divert 
their  attention,  at  least  occasionally  and  in- 
cidentally, from  the  simple  purpose  of  lead- 
ing men  to  reverence  God  and  obey  his  will ; 
and  yet  with  unparalleled  fidelity,  they  suc- 
cessfully resisted  every  such  wayward  influ- 
ence, and  remained  religious,  and  religious 
only,  to  the  end. 

It  is  not  meant  to*  say  that  philosophy 
and  science  and  ethics  exclude  religion ;  for 
many  a  work  profoundly  philosophical  has 
been  thoroughly  pervaded  with  the  religious 
spirit ;  and  beside  much  of  the  anti-Christian 
science  of  to-day  there  stand  rival  books 
fiUed  with  Christian  sentiments  ;  and  by  far 
the  best  and  most  numerous  of  our  ethical 
treatises  are  of  pious  parentage,  bom  of  minds 
and  hearts  submitted  to  the  will  of  God  as 
revealed  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  carry  along  the  two  ideas  together,  as  of 
philosophical  speculation  and  of  practical 
godliness ;  and  another  thing  to  be  so 
thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  aim  of  revealing 
God  to  man  in  both  doctrine  and  life,  as  to 
be  utterly  unconscious  of  any  scientific  asso- 
ciations. 

It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  all  the  Bible 
writers  are  plainly  religious.  They  undertook 
no  other  task  than  to  unfold  to  sinful  men 
whatever  they  understood  to  be  the  divine 
will.  Their  lines  of  thought  ranged  along- 
side all  of  the  most  inviting  fields  of  the 
theoretical,  but  they  not  only  refused  utterly 
to  be  diverted  by  the  speculative  and  un- 
practical, they  seemed  even  to  be  sublimely 
unconscious  of  the  diverting  influence.  Many 
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historical  facts  of  thrilling  interest  were 
occurring  contemporaneously  with  each  of 
their  several  lives,  but  they  mention  a  trivial 
incident  of  some  person,  or  family,  or  tribe, 
because  of  its  contribution  to  their  religious 
purpose,  while  mighty  revolutions  and  dy- 
nastic changes,  as  irrelevant,  are  unnoticed. 
And  there  seems  to  be  no  efifort  at  this 
caution.  Their  flow  of  silence  is  as  perfectly 
easy  and  natural  as  the  current  of  their 
communications.  This  all-exclusive  and  all- 
inclusive  singleness  of  purpose,  stands  out 
perfectly  unique  in  human  literature.  The 
Scripture  writers  seem  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  this  highest  style  of  consistency.  All 
other  authors  are  to  some  degree  afflicted< 
with  double  vision.  Moralists  are  ever  watch- 
ing some  theory,  while  endeavouring  to  direct 
men  in  the  better  paths  of  life.  Historians 
are  ever  hampered  with  a  national  bias,  while 
seeking  to  portray,  in  utmost  fidelity,  the 
facts  of  human  progress.  Novelists  are  ever 
careful  of  their  reputations,  while  striving 
to  set  forth  in  varied  ways  the  lessons  of 
earth's  teeming  experiences.  And  theolo- 
gians are  always  conscious  of  system,  even 
among  the  most  earnest  efforts  to  reveal  to 
sin-darkened  understandings  "  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life."  Not  a  sermon  is  ever 
delivered,  but  that  the  closely  observant 
mind  will  detect  a  cautious  defence  of  some 
theory,  a  conscious  wariness  amid  the  most 
faithfiil  and  enthusiastic  presentations  of 
the  truth.  But  all  this  universal  caution, 
this  wariness,  seems  entirely  absent  from  the 
Bible  writers.  They  appear  to  be  lifted  up 
into  a  sublime  unconsciousness  of  any  neces- 
sity to  stand  guard  over  their  thoughts  and 
words.  Their  religious  purpose  so  thoroughly 
absorbed  them  that  they  moved  about  in  it 
in  perfect  freedom,  as  in  their  own  native 
element.  There  was  no  more  need  of  a 
manifest  effort  at  limitation,  than  for  a 
covering  over  the  ocean,  or  an  artificial 
protection  along  the  shore  to  keep  the  fish 
in  the  water;    Each  of  the  Scripture  writers 


seem  plunged  into  a  vast  sea  of  religious 
interest,  and  there  made  to  feel  perfectly  at 
home.  By  an  instinct,  as  natural  as  breath, 
they  avoid  the  shoals  of  bare  ethics,  the 
dry  sands  of  peculation,  and  the  profound 
depths  of  mystery.  And  this  characteristic 
wonderfully  unifies  all  the  contents  of  the 
Bible.  This  conmion  feature  sets  them  aside 
from  all  other  literature,  and  most  fittingly 
collects  them  in  one  volume. 

Its  Methodical  Unity. 

Each  writer  has  first  the  truths  he  has 
been  /selected  to  communicate,  wrought  out, 
as  far  as  possible,  within  his  own  experience. 
Then,  when  they  have  become  clear  in  his 
own  mind,  and  warm  in  his  own  heart,  and 
not  till  then  is  the  task  assigned  of  com- 
mitting the  divine  revelation  to  writing. 
In  this  is  certainly  to  be  found  a  feature  of 
Bible  authorship  that  stands  out  in  strong 
contrast  with  much  of  the  hasty,  inconsi- 
derate, and  immature  literature  of  the 
present  day.  It  has  become  customary,  the 
instant  a  new  idea  or  theory  has  occurred  to 
any  man's  mind,  for  him  to  assume  at  once 
the  advocacy  of  it  before  the  world,  as  one 
of  the  most  self-evident  truths  or  plainest 
deductions  of  reason ;  and,  if  he  has  any 
access  to  a  publisher's  room,  he  will  be  seen 
immediately  canying  thither  his  manuscript, 
of  which  he  is  loth  to  deprive  the  multitudes 
for  a  single  day.  Men  cannot  wait  to  test 
thoroughly  their  supposed  facts,  or  to  mature 
their  views  of  life ;  hence  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  almost  worthless  scientific  books, 
and  the  still  larger  mass  of  poetical  and 
fictitious  trash.  But  this  was  not  the 
method  allowed  in  Scripture  authorship. 
Neither  Moses,  nor  Solomon,  nor  Paul,  nor 
John,  nor  any  of  the  other  inspired  writers, 
came  to  their  vastly  responsible  tasks  hastily 
and  immaturely.  With  each  of  them  there 
is  a  restraint  and  a  reserve  until  their 
fulness  of  time,  that  is  really  wondeifal  and 
unparalleled.    If  only  one  or  two  of  them 
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were  enabled  to  hold  back,  until  their  views 
of  God  and  of  man's  duty  had  become  per- 
fectly correct  and  thoroughly  practical,  clear 
to  the  mind  and  familiar  to  the  experience, 
it  would  be  a  surprise  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
world's  literature.  But  when  this  feature 
plainly  appears  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
thirty-nine  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  all  the  twenty-seven  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  surprise  becomes 
amazement,  and  the  candid  mind  exults  in 
the  discovery  of  a  new  and  important  bond 
of  unity  to  the  sacred  volume. 

Another  striking  feature  of  their  method 
should  be  noted.     It  is  emotional  rather 
than  intellectual    The  logic  is  not  so  much 
that  of  the  mind  as  that  of  the  heart.    The 
prevalent  method  among  human  productions, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  universal 
method  in  efforts  to  unfold  new  truth,  is  the 
dialectic.     Premises  are  laid  down  and  con- 
cluBions  reached,   propositions  stated  and 
regular  syllogisms  formed.   Deference  to  the 
emotional  nature  is  made  incidental,  either 
scattered  along  conveniently,  or  made  the 
hortatory  conclusion,  after  it  is  supposed 
that  the  truth  has  been  apprehended  and 
the  convictions  have  been  formed.      But 
this  process  is  reversed  or  inverted  in  all 
the  sacred  writings.     It  is  uniformly  taken 
for  granted  that  a  man's  heart,  in  God's 
sight,  is  of  more  consequence  than  his  head ; 
that  it  is  of  far  greater  moment  that  God 
should  be  loved  than  that  he  should  be  fully 
apprehended  doctrinally ;  and  that  there  is 
a  better  way  than  cold  logical  argument  to 
lead  the  wandering  affections  of  mankind 
back  to  their  true  and  eternal  home.    The 
method  of  the  sacred  writers  does  not,  how- 
ever, fail  to  recognize  dialectics,  any  more 
than  their  faith  to  regard  the  inexorable 
demands  of  reason.    But  all  their  language 
is  that  kindled  by  the  glow  of  affection, 
and  uniformly  its  direct  aim  is  the  heart 
of  man.     Explanation  is   deferred   until 


attention  has  been  brought  to  the  fact, 
which  is  itself  calculated  to  stir  the  emo- 
tions. Where  the  mind  would  naturally 
indulge  in  logical  inferences,  recurrence  is 
made  again  and  again  to  the  simple  heart- 
thrilling  statement.  Frequently  broad  chasms 
of  argument  are  bridged  by  a  single  span 
of  affectionate  testimony,  wrought  out  from 
personal  experience.  And  this  feature,  also, 
of  method,  preserved  with  the  most  perfect 
consistency  through  all  the  Bible  writings,  con- 
tributes an  additional  bond  of  unity,  which 
cannot  be  lightly  esteemed. 

Its  Moral  IJiiity. 

There  seems,  at  first  view,  a  great  break 
between  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Old  and 
of  the  New  Testaments.  This  apparent 
diversity  is  the' most  conspicuous  as  regards 
the  sexual  relations.  Laxities  are  allowed 
under  the  former  dispensation,  that  do  not 
receive  the  slightest  countenance  under  the 
latter.  It  is  thought  to  be  impossible  to  see 
any  kinship  between  the  bigamy  of  Abraham 
and  the  monogamy  of  Peter,  or  between  the 
polygamy  of  Jacob  and  the  celibacy  of  Paul, 
or  the  incest  of  either  Lot  or  Judah  and  the 
lofty  ideal  of  the  married  life  held  up  by 
Christ  and  His  apostles  before  their  fol- 
lowers. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  patriarchs  goes  back  nearly 
twenty  centuries  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era.  Their  moral  light  was 
far  fit)m  being  as  bright  as  that,  under 
which  the  first  churches  were  planted  by 
the  apostles,  and  their  companions.  They 
lived  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  better  day 
succeeding  the  antediluvian  night.  It  would 
be  very  unjust  to  gauge  their  conduct  or  to 
measure  their  views  by  the  high  stan- 
dard of  the  Christian  moralist,  even  as  it 
would  be  altogether  too  severe  to  judge  the 
sexual  thoughts  and  sentiments,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  of  the  very 
best  of  present  Christians,  by  that  trans- 
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parent  purity  of  mind  and  thorough  spir-  j  Here,  at  first  thought,  there  seems  an  in- 
ituality  of  feeling  which  pervade  the  ranks  ,  evitahle  hreak  with  the  moral  instructions 
of  the  redeemed  in  heaven.  !  and  examples  of  the  New  Testament.    Bat 

In  the  most  flagrant  instances  named,  |  two  considerations  should  not  be  forgotten 
which  are  the  most  flagrant  of  the  Old  Tes-  |  in  measuring  the  criminality  of  these  sins. 


tament  record,  there  is  a  very  gratifying 
contrast  with  the  heathen  morals,  by  which 
the  patriarchal  system  was  surrounded.    It 
was  the  natural  sexual  desire  versus  the 
unnatural ;  procreation  versus  mere  animal 
gratification ;  and  more  or  less  consciously 
there  was  through  all  the  laxity,  a  feeling 
out    after    the    true    ideal    of    marriage. 
Abraham  took  Hagar  to  wife,  not  under  the 
influence  of  the  prevailing  heathen  licen- 
tiousness,   but    at    the    prompting    of    a 
mastering  desire  for  the  promised  heir.    And 
surely  this,  and  this  only,  led  his  wife  Sarah 
to    make   the  suggestion,  and  arrange  for 
its  execution.    Moreover,  the  great  mistake 
was  not  allowed  by  the  Lord  to  pass  without 
correction.    Ishmael,  the  child  of  Hagar,  is 
at  last  set  aside  by  Isaac,  the  true  oflspring 
of  Sarah.    All  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  four  wives  of  Jacob,  lift  his  poly- 
gamy far  above  the  gross  beastliness  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  world  around  him. 
He  first  sought  a  true  union  of  heart,  and 
resolved  not  to  be  thwarted  in  his  long- 
cherished    purpose    by    the    treachery  of 
Laban  and  his  daughter  Leah.    But  Rachel 
bore  him  no  children,  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  procreative  desire  overmastered  his  truer 
marital  ambition,  Bilhah  taking  the  place  of 
Rachel,  as  also  Zilpah  subsequently  took  the 
place  of  Leah.    It  is  very  plain  that  the 
controlling  motive  hi  all  this  was  not  lust, 
but  a  far  higher  and  more  Christian  desire. 
Yet  God  did  not  leave  the  error  without 
rebuke.      Rachel  was    afterward    remem- 
bered,   and  the   highly  honoured   Joseph 
became  the  standing  protest  against  Jacob's 
polygamy.     A  greater  difficulty,  however, 
confronts  us  when  we  consider  the  incest  of 
Lot  with  his  two  daughters,  and  that   of 
Judah  with   Tamar,    his  daughter-in-law. 


Lot's  incest  stood  over  against  the  sodomy, 
with  which,  doubtless,  he  and  his  daught^r^ 
had  become  shockingly  familiar ;  and  the 
corresponding  act  of  Judah  was  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  abominable  onanism  of  Iiii 
son.  Moreover,  Lot  was  drunk  at  the  time 
of  both  his  sins,  at  the  solicitation,  it  must 
be  remembered,  of  daughters  frenzied  with 
the  thought  of  the  extinction  of  their 
people ;  and  Judah  was  utterly  unaware  of 
his  relationship  to  the  supposed  harlot  who 
had  tempted  him,  and  whose  motive  in  all 
her  deception,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was 
principally  the  desire  for  oflspring.  And  all 
this  distinction,  with  the  evident  advance 
upon  the  accompanying  heathen  moralit}', 
was  emphasized  by  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
while  Lot  was  preserved,  and  by  the  violent 
death  of  Onan  while  Judah  was  kept  ahve. 

As  thus  a  careful  examination  of  the  ap- 
parent discrepancies  between  the  moral 
instructions  of  different  parts  of  the  Bible 
upon  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes 
will  show  that  there  are  no  real  discrepan- 
cies, but  that  everywhere  there  is  the  same 
high  ideal  of  married  life  struggling  forth 
from  more  or  less  ignorance  and  w^eakuess ; 
so  it  will  prove  from  a  candid  contemplation 
of  all  the  other  great  moral  questions  which 
are  treated  in  the  sacred  volume,  that  the 
instruction  is  always  the  same  in  principle, 
only  adapted  to  a  variety  of  individuals  anJ 
of  circumstances.  Thus,  upon  the  subjects 
of  revenge,  of  slavery,  and  all  others ;  and. 
if  so,  the  comprehensive  moral  unity  which 
pervades  the  sacred  writings  is  a  stronir 
additional  evidence  of  the  integrity  of  the 
volume. 

Its  Doctrinal  Unity. 

Ever  since  the  completion  of  the  canon,  % 
superficial  criticism  has  been  found  throwing 
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out  now  one,  and  now  another  of  the  col- 
lated books  or  parts  of  books,  on  the  ground 
of  the  diversity  of  their  doctrinal  teachings. 
And  a  modem  disposition  is  abroad  to  prac- 
tically erase  or  expunge  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament,  because  its  doctrines  are  not 
those  of  the  New  Testament.  But  a  more 
thorough  examination  will  reveal  the  perfect 
consistency  of  all  the  religious  teachings  of 
the  Bible.  The  Book  of  Genesis,  as  truly  as 
that  of  Revelation,  represents  God  as  per- 
sonal, and  never  confounds  Him  with  blind 
law  or  force.  He  has  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  expresses  them  in  language.  He  lays 
His  commands  upon  his  creatures,  and 
accompanies  them  with  threatened  rewards 
and  punishments.  He  walks  in  the  garden 
in  the  cool  of  the  day,  superintends  the 
construction  of  the  ark,  and  enters  into 
solemn  covenant  with  Abraham.  God's 
supremacy  over  all  things  is  also  the 
teaching  of  every  portion  of  Scripture.  All 
nature  is  represented  by  the  earlier  as  well 
as  by  the  later  writings  as  entirely  under 
His  control.  The  lesson  of  the  brimstone 
and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven  upon 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  is  as  plain  in  its 
teaching  as  that  of  Christ's  ^speaking  to  the 
waves  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  holy 
horror  with  which  God  ever  contemplates  sin, 
is  by  no  means  a  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  only.  The  record  takes  us  back 
to  God's  feelings  immediately  upon  the 
eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  we  see 
there  the  same  loathing  and  repulsion  of  sin 
that  was  evidenced  by  Christ's  dealings  with 
the  Pharisees,  and  by  his  driving  the  money 
changers  out  from  the  temple.  To  the 
benevolence  of  God,  Moses  and  the  prophets 
bear  witness,  as  well  as  Christ  and  the 
apostles.  John  records  the  Master  as  saying 
to  Nicodemus :  "  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  But  two 
thousand  years  before  upon  Sinai,  at  the 


time  of  the  renewal  of  the  two  tables,  it  was 
proclaimed,  doubtless  by  the  same  voice : 
"The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thou- 
sands, forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgression 
and  sin."  The  sacred  writers  are  also  uni- 
form in  their  representation  of  the  moral 
condition  of  man.  His  state  is  that  of 
thorough  alienation  from  God.  He  is  not 
merely  unfortunate,  but  guilty.  And 
wherever  the  idea  of  salvation  is  approached, 
it  is  in  the  light  only  of  divine  grace. 
Always  the  way  of  life  for  the  sinner  is  the 
way  of  combined  justice  and  mercy.  Justice 
is  met  in  substitutionary  sacrifice,  and  then 
pardon  is  granted  as  a  sovereign  boon.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
the  prominent  doctrines  of  •Christianity ; 
whatever  traces  we  find  of  them  scattered 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  and  there 
certainly  can  be  found  traces  more  or  less 
prominent  of  nearly  all  of  them,  we  discover 
no  essential  difference,  no  substantial  correc- 
tion of  view  in  later  statements,  no  other 
variation  than  that  to  be  noted  in  the  next 
following  section  of  this  paper.  And,  if 
there  is  this  essential  agreement  in  all  that 
sixty-six  writers,  reaching  over  fifteen  hun- 
dred years,  have  to  record,  upon  the  grandest 
themes  that  have  ever  been  canvassed  by 
human  t}>anght,  then  certainly  there  is 
added  one  most  important  bond  of  relation-^ 
ship  to  all  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 

Its  Progressive  Unity. 

While  all  the  doctrines  of  the  sacred 
writings  are  essentially  consistent  in  their 
various  representations,  there  is,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  volume  to  its  close,  a  con- 
stant unfolding  of  doctrine  into  greater 
clearness,  permanency,  and  universality.  And 
this  is  to  an  extent,  as  would  be  expected, 
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if  the  yarious  books  have  faithfully  recorded 
the  progressive  apprehensions  of  revealed 
truth,  along  during  the  fifteen  centuries 
covered  by  the  canonical  writings.  Any 
carefully  gathered  volume  of  essays ;  as  upon 
politics  since  the  time  of  Plato,  or  upon 
sculpture  from  Pliidias  to  Canova,  or  upon 
astronomy  from  Hipparchus  to  Newton,  or 
even  upon  Voltaic  electricity,  from  Galvani 
to  Faraday,  or  upon  physiology  and  compa- 
rative anatomy,  from  Harvey  to  Cuvier; 
any  judicious  collection  of  treatises  upon 
these  subjects,  scattered  along  at  intervals 
in  their  authorship,  would  show  an  order  of 
progressive  instruction  upon  the  science  or 
the  art.  Still,  all  such  secular  literature, 
fails  very  far  to  equal  that  of  the  Bible,  in 
the  steady  march  of  its  unfolding,  in  its 
victory  over  all  opposition,  and  in  its  ability 
to  accomplish  the  most  under  the  greatest 
embarrassments.  Astronomy  had  to  throw 
aside  entirely  Ptolemy's  theory  of  epicycles, 
but  Revelation  was  not  called  upon  to  make 
a  corresponding  sacrifice  of  any  of  the 
writings  of  Moses,  Bishop  Colenso  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Chemistry  had 
to  utterly  cast  off  almost  all  the  instructions 
of  the  alchemist  and  of  the  spagyric  art ;  but 
the  sacred  oracles  have  met  no  such  neces- 
sity respecting  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  or 
the  experimental  lore  of  David.  And  crys- 
tallography was  compelled  to  cancel  Pliny's 
view  that  "  the  pyramidal  points  of  quartz 
are  not  all  of  the  same  kind,"  and  substitute 
Haiiy's  theory ;  but  the  divine  instruction 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  never  been  re- 
quired to  erase  either  the  one  hundred  and 
tenth  Psalm,  or  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah.  The  progress  of  Bible  doctrine  has 
not  been  from  failure  to  success,  from  mis- 
taken  hypothesis  to  advanced  and  correct 
views;  but  from  a  success  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  its  time,  to  a  deeper  and  broader 
success  corresponding  to  the  advance  in  its 
surrounding  conditions.  It  has  not  been  the 
human  mind  manufacturing  a  system  of 


truth,  continually  altering  and  perfecting 
it ;  but  the  divine  mind  planting  within  the 
soil  of  earth-bom  creatures  a  measure  of 
wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and  then  attend- 
ing to  its  growth  for  fifteen  centuries,  until 
it  had  reached  its  maturity.  The  progress 
of  Bible  doctrine  is  like  the  progress  in  other 
departments  of  truth,  and  yet  unlike  in  that 
while  they  are  all  more  or  less  artificial,  this 
is  perfectly  artless ;  that,  while  they  havd 
often  to  retrace  their  steps,  this  is  a  natural 
growth,  constantly  forward  toward  higher 
conceptions  and  wider  ranges  of  influence ; 
and  that,  while  they  often  entangle  them- 
selves in  darkness,  which  has  frequently 
been  embarrassing  for  ages,  this  progress  of 
Bible  doctrine  has  never  itself  involved 
human  thought  in  any  practical  difficulty, 
has  never  been  called  upon  to  contend 
with  any  obscurity  except  that  produced 
by  foreign  influences. 

The  progress  thus  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  sacred  writings,  may  be  particularixed  in 
respect  to  the  nature  of  Ood.  His  holiness, 
in  its  basal  relation  to  all  his  other  attributes, 
comes  out .  with  ever  increasing  cleame^ 
from  the  scene  in  Eden  to  the  vision  upon 
Patmoe  of  the  throne  in  heaven,  and  the 
ceaseless  exclamation  of  the  throng  before 
it,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Ahnightj, 
which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come."  His 
tri-personality,  while  only  intimated  in  the 
Old  Testament,  or  at  the  most  obscurely 
revealed,  comes  out  in  the  most  conspicuous 
light  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  The  Fatherhood  of  Ood,  though 
clearly  to  be  inferred  from  many  passages 
in  the  older  writings,  is  a  thought  that 
wonderfolly  grows  upon  the  reader,  as  he 
advances  into  the  gospels  and  the  epistles. 
The  sinfulness  of  man  is  manifoldly  taught 
by  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  but  after 
Pentecost  the  disciples  .were  enabled  to  see 
much  more  profoundly  the  exceeding  sin- 
fulness of  sin,  and  the  thorough  radical 
alienation  of  the  heart  from  God    And 
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while  the  preachers  of  the  former  dispensa- 
tion  represented  the  way  of  grace  as  the 
only  salvation,  those  who  preached  in  the 
later  times,  under  a  larger  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  were  much  more  simple,  dear 
and  satisfactory  in  showing  man  how  he 
may  become  reconciled  to  Ood,  and  an  heir 
of  heaven.  They  were  privileged  to  point 
directly  to  the  great  archetypal  Lamb  him- 
self, who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
For  them  the  veil  of  the  temple  had  been 
rent,  the  sacrifice  once  for  all  had  been  made 
upon  the  cross,  and  the  Comforter  had  come 
as  never  before  to  take  of  the  things  of 
Christ  and  show  them  unto  the  disciples. 
In  all  this  progress  of  doctrine  throughout 
the  sacred  oracles,  so  wonderfully  vital,  per- 
sistent and  soul-satisfying,  there  cannot  fail 
to  be  seen  a  binding  together  principle,  that 
most  go  far  toward  settling  the  conviction 
that  all  the  commonly  received  writings  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  form  one  complete 
book. 

Its  Christ  Unity. 

The  Incarnate  Logos  is  more  than  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible.  He  is  its  life ;  and  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  its  only  life.  While 
avoiding  the  extreme  of  mysticism,  the 
devoutly  studious  mind  cannot  resist  the 
impression  that  Jesus  Christ  has  thrown 
himself  into  the  volume  of  divine  inspira- 
tion, in  a  more  fall  and  complete  sense  than 
the  hero  of  any  other  story  or  the  subject  of 
any  other  biography  has  ever  been  repre- 
sented in  human  literature.  More  vitally 
and  comprehensively  is  the  Lord  Redeemer 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  entire  Scrip- 
ture theme,  than  Mahomet  of  the  volumes 
of  Washington  Irving,  or  than  Paul  of  the 
celebrated  work  of  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
or  than  the  apostles  of  Neander's  History  of 
the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Never  has  man,  in  his  most  suc- 
cessful authorship,  secured  anything  like 
such  a  living  representation  of  his  subject, 
as  have  the  inspired  writers  in  their  deli- 


neation before  the  world  of  Jesus  the  Christ. 
It  is  his  record  in  all  their  history,  his  music 
in  aU  their  song,  his  glory  in  all  their  heau- 
tiful  imagery.  He  gives  the  meaning  to  all 
their  ceremonialism,  the  direction  to  all 
their  worship,  the  warmth  to  all  their  attach- 
ments. His  hands  guide  them  through  all 
their  mysterious  thoughts,  his  arms  uphold 
them  when  sinking  under  their  heavy  weights 
of  responsibility,  and  his  eyes  look  ahead  for 
them  'to  the  end  of  time.  They  rest  all 
their  commands  upon  his  authority,  all  their 
arguments  upon  his  reason,  and  all  their 
awakenings  of  hope  upon  his  anchorage.  All 
the  lives  that  they  live,  as  well  as  all  the 
lives  that  they  record,  are  not  reckoned  from 
any  centres  within  themselves,  but  by  their 
nearness  to  or  distance  from  the  revealed 
God.  They  have  no  other  philosophy  of 
civilization  but  Christ,  no  other  science  of 
history,  no  other  statesmanship.  They  aU, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  anticipated  the  great 
idea  of  Dionysius  "the  Little,"  and  dated 
everything  before  and  everything  after  from 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  *  They  made  him 
the  grand  central  sun  of  the  entire  moral 
universe,  and  contemplated  all  events  as 
revolving  at  greater  or  lesser  distances 
around  him.  Everything  that  preceded  him 
was  a  preparation  for  his  advent,  and  all 
that  was  to  follow  him  was  to  contribute 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  establishment  of 
his  sovereignty  over  the  hearts  of  all  man- 
kind. They  contemplated  Christ  as  the 
fulfilment  of  all  the  prophecies  and  types  of 
Judaism,  and  all  the  quenchless  longings  of 
heathenism.  In  the  one  they  saw  religion 
preparing  for  man,  and  on  the  other  man 
preparing  for  the  Christian  religion.  Not 
as  clearly  were  iaU  these  fact^  appreciated  as 
they  have  come  to  be  in  the  clear  light  of 
modem  historical  knowledge,  but,  to  a  con- 
trolling extent  in  their  labours  upon  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  all  the  writers  appreciated 
that  the  revealed  Ood  was  the  centre  of  all 
things,  the  end  of  the  old  and  the  beginning 
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of  the  new.  Let  any  portion  of  the  Bible 
be  expunged,  and  the  complete  presentation 
of  Christ  would  receive  a  material  injury. 
It  would  be  felt  that  the  body  was  a  maimed 
body,  that  some  limb  or  other  function  was 
wanting  to  this  incarnation.  If  the  Psalms 
were  not  in  the  canon,  the  book  would  be 
crippled  upon  the  experimental  side  of  the 
Old  Testament  religion.  If  the  historical 
portions  succeeding  the  Pentateuch  were 
lacking,  the  volume  would  be  imperfect  in 
its  revelations  of  God  preparatory  to  his 
personal  advent.  If  we  had  no  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  followers  of  the  Redeemer 
would  understand  far  less  their  Master's 
will  concerning  the  planting  and  training  of 
his  churches.  And  if  the  Epistles  were  not 
to  be  found,  the  Scriptures  would  be  veryunin- 
telligible  concerning  much  of  the  application 
of  Christ's  teachings  to  the  various  needs  of 
his  followers,  and  regarding  much  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  his  indwelling  life  with  his  people 
at  aU  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Here  then  is  the  resting  place  for  the  in- 
quiring mind.  The  problem  of  Scripture 
diversity  is  completely  solved  in  Christ. 
Other  explanations  help,  but  this  alone 
satisfies.  Acknowledge  Christ  as  related  to 
the  whole  Bible,  and  it  is  as  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  heart  as  connected  with  the 
entire  circulation  of  the  blood.  When  we 
take  Calvary  as  a  point  of  view,  it  is  as 
when  we  leave  the  tortuous  and  bewildering 
streets  of  old  Boston,  and,  ascending  to  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol,  look  down  from  that 
high  elevation  upon  the  ^eat  city.  As, 
then,  at  last,  we  see  the  bearings  of  all  the 
prominent  sites,  and  in  a  few  moments  have 
order  brought  out  of  all  our  former  confu- 
sion ;  so  from  Christ  Jesus  we  finally  learn 
why  Moses  wrote,  and  David  sang,  and 
Isaiah  prophesied,  and  Paul  preached,  and 
John  indulged  in  his  celestial  visions.  From 
the  high  uplifted  Cross  an  essential  unity  is 
seen  to  comprehend  all  the  various  parts. 
Bewilderment  gives  place  to  admiration  at 


the  completeness  of  the  design,  the  fitness 
of  each  successive  part  to  its  assigned  place, 
and  the  success  with  which  every  thought 
and  word  that  is  irrelevant  is  avoided.  All 
Mosaic  legislation,  all  prophetic  anticipa- 
tions, all  Jewish  history,  and  all  apostolic 
instruction  centre  in  Christ,  drawing  motives 
from  his  heart,  illumination  from  liis  mind, 
and  assurance  firom  his  power.  All  the 
chronology  and  history  and  mysteries  of  the 
Bible  find  their  turning-point  in  the  great 
Prophet,  Priest  and  King.  Christ  is  every- 
where in  the  Bible,  even  as  oxygen  is  ev^- 
where  in  the  atmosphere,  its  all  and  in  all 
of  vitality.  Its  mass  of  fragments,  so  sepa- 
rated by  subject  and  time  and  method,  be- 
comes, as  thus  only,  "  One  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Many  have  gazed  at  the  grand  old  Cathe- 
dral in  Strasburg,  and  received  the  leading 
lesson  of  its  architectural  design.  In  huge 
proportions  the  sanctuary  towers  upwards 
before  us,  and  its  spire  is  the  highest  in  the 
world.  Innumerable  Gothic  adornments  are 
spread  over  every  surface,  and  sculptures, 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  .throng  upon  the 
walls,  even  as  the  people  around  the  doors. 
But  a  strange  incompleteness  is  manifest 
everywhere.  Each  window  and  door,  each 
moulding  and  entablature,  each  cornice  and 
pediment,  each  bas-relief  and  statue  seems 
waiting  for  something  above  to  finish  it, 
and  unite  it  in  perfect  symmetry  to  the 
grand  structure.  Instinctively  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder  creep  upward  from  one  incom- 
pleteness to  another,  till  they  rest  upon  the 
all-surmounting  Cross.  And  so  with  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  (jod's  far  grander  build- 
ing ;  they  ever  seem  incomplete  and  dis- 
united until  they  are  recognized  as  all 
surmounted  by  the  Cross,  and  the  one 
chorus  of  all  their  voices  is  heard  in  the 
immortal  stanza  of  Sir  John  Bowring  : 

In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  gloiy, 
Towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time  ; 

All  the  light  of  sacred  stoiy 
Gathers  round  its  head  saUime. 


Oct.  1876.J 
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F  it  be  true  in  a  general  sense  that 
the  race  is  a  unit  in  its  life  and 
progress;  that  every  age  is  the 
inheritor  of  the  whole  past,  and  starts  en- 
riched by  the  acquisition  and  matured  by 
the  discipline  of  all  time ;  it  is  also  true 
that  every  age  has  its  individual  life  to  live, 
its  individual  training  and  experience  to 
undergo.  It  has  its  own  theories  to  form 
and  put  in  practice ;  it  has  its  own  views, 
its  own  moral  temperament  and  mental  cast. 
Hence  the  abiding  mystery  that  enshrouds 
the  human  condition — encompassing  exist- 
ence as  an  island  is  encompassed  by  the 
waters  of  an  unknown  ocean — presents  vary- 
ing aspects  to  mankind  in  difierent  ages  of 
their  mental  history.  Each  age  confronts  it 
from  the  stand-point  of  its  own  idios3aicrasy ; 
is  struck  by  the  aspect  that  appeals  most 
directly  to  its  own  feeling ;  seeks  the  solu- 
tion that  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  its  own 
mind,  and  cannot  be  entirely  content  with 
the  solutions  of  former  ages,  because  no  for- 
mer age  has  seen  the  problems  precisely  as 
it  sees  them,  none  has  put  precisely  the 
same  questions  which  it  is  led  to  put,  or  at 
least  has  not  put  them  in  precisely  the  same 
form. 

The  present  is  a  deeply  inquiring  age; 
an  age  remarkable  for  high  and  widely 
diffused  culture,  and  so  peculiar  in  kind 
and  degree  are  its  intellectual  demands  that 
the  results  of  former  research  and  the  for- 
mulas of  past  conclusions  seem  to  it  pecu- 
liarly inadequate  to  those  demands.  At 
many  points  we  have  broken  with  the  past, 
and  we  are  thrown  into  a  temporary  con- 
fusion.    Belie&   are   shaken ;    convictions 


unsettled ;  there  is  a  clamour  of  contrary 
cries ;  we  feel  ourselves  adrift  on  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  uncertainty. 

Thus,  it  is,  to  come  to  our  present  point, 
that  the  question  of  Immortality,  in  spite  of 
Plato  and  the  New  Testament,  is  to-day  a 
vexed  question  with  many,  and  the  old  doc- 
trine of  future  life  widely  doubted,  disputed 
and  denied.  As  we  all  know,  the  doubt 
and  disbelief  on  the  subject  is  largely  owing 
to  those  materialistic  tendencies  and  habits 
of  thought  which  have  grown  up  under  the 
influence  of  the  modem  study  of  nature. 
There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  this  point. 
It  is  a  thrice-told  tale.  In  these  days 
scarcely  anything  is  said  in  the  intellectual 
world  which  does  not  bear  some  reference  to 
that  triumphant  advance  of  physical  science 
which  has  marked  this  century,  like  the 
fifteenth,  as  a  great  era  of  awakening  for  the 
human  mind.  We  have  entered  deep  within 
the  arcana  of  the  natural  world,  discovered 
its  methods  and  surprised  its  secrets.  Patient 
study  of  facts  prepares  the  way  for  large 
inductions,  mechanical  action  is  traced  to  its 
dynamic  sources,  and  the  minds  of  men 
swell  at  the  wider  vision  of  the  universe  that 
greets  them  from  the  heights  they  have 
attained.  Now  this  intense  activity  and 
immense  achievement  may  be  viewed  with 
pure  admiration  or  with  pure  dislike  and 
dread,  but  to  the  impartial  observer  two 
things  are  evident;  that  it  brings  some 
present  evil,  and  that  it  brings  prospective 
good. 

The  evil  comes  from  the  one-sidedness. 
The  scientist  will  know  nature,  and  nature 
only,  and  thence  the  step  is  short  to  holding 
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that  there  is  nothing  else  to  know.  He 
believes  in  what  he  calls  the  ''scientific 
method/'  and  he  belieyes  in  no  other,  con- 
temning every  other  mental  process  as 
fanciful  theorizing,  and  the  subjects  they  are 
concerned  with  as  coinage  of  the  brain.  He 
appropriates  the  general  term,  science,  to  the 
results  of  his  own  labour,  and  this  exclusive 
claim  has  long  since  gone  by  default.  Chris- 
tian believers  acquiesce  in  it,  and  are  content 
to  admit  with  the  poet : 

We  have  but  faith,  we  cannot  know, 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see. 

Thus  the  notion  strikes  deep  and  spreads 
wide  that  the  sensuous  and  the  material  are 
synonyms  for  the  real  and  the  true.    Men's 
consciousness  of  their  own  spuitual  nature 
grows  dim  within  them,  and  their  ancient 
faith  in  spiritual  realities  is  slipping  firom 
their  grasp.      Religions   interest  them  as 
creations  of  the  "mythic  consciousness," 
records  of  their  mental  childhood,  but  reli- 
gious doctrines  are  as  devoid  of  practical 
interest  as  speculations  on  lunar  politics 
would  be,  for  the  modem  nature-worship 
knows  no  gods  but  blind  matter  and  brute 
force.    Looking  upon  themselves  as  merely 
finer  animals,  these  men  are  content  to  trace 
their  pedigree  to  the  ape  and  seek  no  other 
ancestor ;  and,  stranger  still,  they  are  con- 
tent to  say, ''  That  befalleth  the  sons  of  men 
which  befalleth  beasts ;  as  the  one  dieth,  so 
dieth  the  other."    Physiology  is  their  pas- 
sion;  thought  and  feeling  are  molecular 
changes  of  the  nervous  centres ;  the  basis  of 
life  is  solely  physical,  and  the  belief  in  it, 
apart  firom  that,  a  dream.     Knowing  only 
and  caring  only  for  the  human  carcase,  they 
see  a  matter-mote  rise  up  by  an  easy  process 
of  evolution  into  a  monkey,  and  thence  into 
a  man, — ^as  man  live  its  little  day,  then  die 
disintegrate,  dissolve  into  the  matter-mote 
again.    They  look  forward  to  their  own  ex- 
tinctian  with  calmness,  and  even  in  some 
cases  with  something  of  enlightened  pride. 
They  see   themselves   "blown   about   the 


desert  dust  or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills,'* 
and  the  prospect  does  not  chill  or  sicken 
their  hearts. 

In  view  of  this  strange  aberration  of  the 
scientific  mind,  in  which  the  understanding 
tramples  out  the  instinctive  sentiments  of 
the  soul,  it  may  well  be  asked  where  we  find 
the  prospect  of  any  good  to  come  firom 
modem  science  ?    We  answer,  in  the  settled 
conviction  that  all  deep  intellectual  move- 
ment  is   ultimately  intellectual    advance. 
All  roads  lead  to  Tmth.     The  progress  ma^r 
be  on  lines  that  seem  to  return  upon  them- 
selves, but  it  is  progress  still.      For  all  ita 
retrogressive  windings  the  river  bears  on 
surely  to  the  sea.    This  popular  materialism 
cannot  last.    It  is  a  back-water  in  the  great 
river  of  progress,  and  it  is  even  now  on  the 
ebb.    We  can  discern  a  break  between  the 
unthinking   masses   and    their   thoughtful 
leaders.    While  the  one,  exulting  in  their 
new-found  "  fireedom  "  of  thought,  are  eager 
to  throw  ofiT  their  old  convictions  and  with 
them  their  hope  of  immortality,  the  others 
proceed  more  cautiously.      They  will  not 
decide  the  point ;  they  go  no  further  than  to 
call  immortality  an  open  question,  one  not 
proved  nor  disproved.      For  their  earlier 
principles  are  changing  colour  under  their 
eyes.    The  new  materialism  even  drops  its 
old  name.    Prof.  Huxley  tells  us:  *'I  am 
no  materialist ;  I  believe  that  system  to  in- 
volve    grave    philosophical    error."     Mr. 
Spencer  tells  us  that  the  facts  of  existence 
may  be  described  indifferently  in  tenns  of 
materialism  or  in  terms  of  idealism,  but 
that,  for  his  part,  he  prefers  the  latter.  Phy- 
^cal  science  in  fact  has  advanced  from  per- 
ception to  thought.    It  is  no  longer  satisfied 
with  salts   and  stones  according  to  their 
appearance ;  it  inquires  what  they  art.    It 
has  left  phenomena  for  their  forces  and  lairs ; 
that  is,  for  something  immaterial  and  hyper- 
physical.    Its  search  for  the  principles  of 
matter  finds  them  to  be  principles  of  mind ; 
the  fieurther  it  advances  the  more  purely  in- 
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tellectual  becomes  the  matter  of  its  quest, 
nntil  it  comes  itself  to  the  admission  that 
"  there  is  no  sensuous  objectivity  of  which 
intellectual  elements  do  not  constitute  the 
essence."  If  then,  as  we  believe,  the  ulti- 
mate reality  is  spirit,  and  science  is  the 
honest  seeking  for  truth,  what  difference 
does  it  make  that  she  begins  with  matter  ? 
The  result  must  be  the  same,  and  perhaps 
the  surer  for  being  slowly  reached. 

We  can  see  already  how  this  advance  of 
natural  science  brings  the  question  of  im- 
mortality face  to  face  with  large  analogies. 
Our  new  learning  teaches  the  indestructi- 
bility of  matter  and  the  persistence  of  force. 
No  smallest  atom  perishes  or  is  wholly  lost. 
There  is  metamorphosis,  there  is  no  cessation. 
Decomposition  is  in  order  to  recombination, 
and  everywhere  disappearance  leaves  behind 
it  the  promise  to  reappear.  My  body  will 
perish  in  its  existing  form  and  turn  to  dust. 
But  that  dust  itself  is  imperishable,  im- 
mortal ;  it  will  take  on  new  forms,  and  enter 
into  new  combinations  to  the  end  of  time. 
And  so  force  amid  its  infinite  transmutations 
is  self-existent  a^d  eternal.  The  ray  of  light 
that  falls  on  the  scattered  seed,  glooms  in 
the  wayside  flower,  and  after  ages  of  long 
burial,  is  dug  up  in  the  coal-bed,  and  on 
the  hearthstone  emits  once  more  its  latent, 
undying  spark.  Men  have  not  failed  to  see 
how  these  analogies  from  the  inorganic  world 
point  to  the  conservation  and  continuity  of 
life,  and  there  are  many  who  exclaim  to-day  : 
We  too  beUeve  in  immortaUty— not  indeed 
as  you  conceive  it,  a  petty  individualism^ 
but  the  immortality  of  man,  the  perpetuation 
of  the  human  race.  Men  die,  but  Man  lives 
on— one  great  Being  ever  growing  toward 
perfection  through  the  service  of  all  who 
have  lived  for  its  sake.  In  this  lies  our 
individual  immortaUty;  we  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  stock  of  human  thought  or 
human  effort,  and  we  Uve  for  ever  in  the 
life  of  humanity,  in  our  share  in  the  progress 
of  the  race,  in  the  memory  and  gratitude  of 


men  to  come.  Such  a  creed  may  sound 
cold  and  comfortless  to  the  Christian,  yet  it 
is  worth  his  consideration.  To  devote  our- 
selves to  the  service  of  a  generalization,  and 
to  look  for  after  life  only  in  our  work  inter- 
woven with  the  progress  of  mankind,  will 
scarcely  satisfy  the  cravings  and  aspirations 
of  the  personal  soul.  Such  impersonal  im- 
mortality seems  indeed  but  a  fine  name  for 
annihilation.  Yet  the  two  main  ideas  of 
Positivism — ^that  the  race,  as  a  whole,  is 
advancing  to  perfection,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  higher  duties  to  mankind  than 
to  himself — ^these  must  claim  a  Christian's 
sympathy.  Consider  this  immortality  of 
sacrifice,  in  which  the  social  feeling  is  so 
victorious  over  self-love  that  one  is  content 
to  merge  his  individuality  in  the  unity  of 
the  common  nature,  and  drop  his  separate 
being  for  the  wider  life  of  the  undying  race, 
and  we  must  admit  it  to  be  a  lofty  and 
generous  conception.  Compare  it  with  the 
narrow  feeling  too  common  among  us,  which 
makes  men  cling  to  immortality  firom  desire 
of  selfish  happiness;  which  makes  them  dwell 
on  their  own  future  as  their  only  interest ; 
which  shuts  out  social  feeling  and  shuts 
them  in  to  individualism ;  which  narrows  all 
their  care  to  securing  their  own  eternity, 
and  makes  them  content  to  look  on  the  life 
beyond  as  bringing  to  the  few  continuous 
union  with  good,  and  to  the  many  continu- 
ous union  with  the  evil,  and  we  must  admit 
that,  some  of  us  might  well  take  a  lesson 
from  our  enemies,  if  not  as  to  the  substance, 
yet  as  to  the  spirit  of  their  faith. 

We  should  learn  then  that  we  have  not 
to  argue  with  a  crude  and  coarse  materialism. 
The  leaders  of  science  have  got  past  that, 
and  will  bring  those  among  whom  it  lingers, 
up  to  their  own  level.  They  admit  the 
persistence  of  life  in  general,  but  deny  the 
permanence  of  any  particular  form  it  assumes. 
The  whole  question  of  immortality  as  between 
Christianity  and  Science  centres  to-day  in  a 
single  point :  the  continuity  of  individual 
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consciousness — ^the  permanence  of  the  per- 
sonal being  which  we  are. 

There  are  two  general  arguments  to  estab- 
lish this  point.  One  is  the  popular  argu- 
ment of  appeal  to  the  intuitions  of  conscious- 
ness. It  is  in  common  use  with  preachers 
and  poets,  for  it  is  of  a  sort  that  comes 
home  naturally  to  the  minds  of  all  men. 
We  have  an  instinctive  belief  that  we  are 
made  to  live  for  ever.  We  have  looked  on 
death ;  we  know  its  outward  signs,  but  we 
cannot  believe  that  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matter  is  told  us  by  our  senses.  We  feel 
within  us, 

Those  obstinate  questionings, 

Of  sense  and  outward  Uiings, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  aU  our  day. 

They  may  be  stilled  for  a  season,  but 
cannot  be  silenced  for  ever,  and  in  their 
presence  the  idea  of  annihilation  is  as  ab- 
horrent to  our  natural  reason,  as  to  our 
natural  feelings.  Our  feet  are  set  within 
a  world  of  finitude.  A  darkness  that  rises 
from  the  valley  of  shadow  falls  everjrwhere 
around  us,  and  to  our  ears  comes  ever  the 
sublime  lament  of  things  that  die.  And 
yet  we  walk  this  earth  with  the  conscious 
bearing  of  a  race  of  immortals.  This  short 
flutter  of  joys  and  pains,  this  brief  glimmer 
of  smiles  and  tears — this  is  not  all  our  life. 
We  feel, 

That  life  shall  live  for  eTermore, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 
And  dust  and  ashes  aU  that  is. 

If  for  a  moment  the  thought  crosses  our 
brain  that  this  human  soul,  "  the  roof  and 
crown  of  things,"  could  die  and  make  no 
sign,  the  solid  earth  fails  beneath  our  feet, 
and  something  seems  to  break  within  our 
heart.     Now 

Who  forged  this  other  influence. 

This  heat  of  inward  evidence, 

By  which  we  doubt  against  the  sense  ? 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  voice  within 
our  soul,  if  it  be  not  here  to  reveal  a  fact  ? 


What  shall  we  believe  or  trust  if  not  these 
innate  convictions  of  our  common  conscioas- 
ness? 

The  second  argument  we  speak  of  is  the 
philosophic  argument  from  the  nature  of 
the  soul.    It  shows  that  spirit,  self-conscious 
being,  is  substance,  and  is  the  only  sub- 
stance.   By  substance  is  meant  that  which 
is  permanent,  indestructible  and  immutable, 
because  it  is  not  subject  to  any  limitation 
or  conditioning  from  without,  but  has  its 
whole  being  within  itself.    Here  is  the  dif- 
ference between  personality   and    individ- 
uality.   The  being  of  every  individual  thing 
is  dependent  upon  the  totality  of  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  it.     Change  them  and 
you  destroy  it.     A  piece  of  iron  rusts  or 
oxidizes  until  it  is  a  piece  of  iron  no  longer. 
A  stone  may  be  pulverized,  dissolved  in 
water,  chemically  changed  until  its  elements 
are  united  with  those  of  other  thinp^  and 
its  original  identity  is  lost.     But  the  being 
of  a  person  is  independent,  it  is  self-exist- 
ence.     If   the  person  alters,  it  must  be 
through  its  own  act.    Alteration  is  Latin 
for  "othering."    In  the  case  of  the  indi- 
vidual thing,  alteration  is  effected  by  the 
influence  of  some  other  thing.    Water  alters 
in  obedience  to  temperature ;   as  wat^r  it- 
ceases  to  be,  becoming  ice  or  vapour.    But 
the  person  is  self-determining ;    he  is  his 
own  ''  other,"  his  own  limit,  his  own  means 
and  his  own  end.    Thus  personal  being  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  external  event,  is  with- 
out the  sphere  of  finitude.    The  existence 
of  spirit  is  of  necessity  its  existence  for  ever. 
The  existence  of  self-conscious  beings  is  of 
necessity  the  existence  of  immortal  beings. 
When  therefore  the   naturalist   teOs   the 
philosopher  :     On  the  whole  we  have  given 
up  the  theory  of  immortality,  the  latter  can 
only  answer  with  a  compassionate  smile>    It 
strikes  him  as  it  would  strike  the  naturalist 
to  be  told,  "  on  the  whole  we  have  given 
up  the  theory  of  gravitation."    Indeed  the 
phrase  "  immortality  of  the  soul "  seems  to 
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him  an  unintelligent  expression  ;  it  is  a 
pleonastic  truisni,  and  to  argue  it  is  as  if 
one  should  argue  the  non-solidity  of  liquids, 
or  the  non-three-footedness  of  quadrupeds. 

We  have  referred  only  briefly  to  these 
arguments,  because,  weighty  as  they  are, 
they  are  not  nowadays  available.    The  argu- 
ment from  intuition  is  useless  with  those 
who  are  trained  to  distrust  all  intuitions 
and  weigh  everything  by  tbe  critical  under- 
standing.     The    philosophic    argument    is 
equally  useless  with  those  who  are  ignorant 
of   philosophy  and  prejudiced  against  its 
study.     How  then  shall  Christians  to-day 
go  about  to  establish  their  doctrine  of  per- 
sonal immortality  ?   There  remains  a  method 
which  may  seem  indirect  and  inconclusive, 
but  which,  it  maybe  hoped,  will  be  effective, 
for  it  puts  the  question  on  its  true  ground. 
And  that  is  this :   to  rest  the  doctrine  of 
immortality   on    the  cardinal,  elementary 
doctrines  of   Christianity  —  the  nature  of 
God,  the  nature  of  man  and  the  relation 
between  them ;  to  cease  to  view  it  as  an 
independent  and  isolated  question,  and  to 
present  it  as  an  integral  element  of  Christian 
truth ;  to  cease  to  urge  and  argue  it  on  its 
own  merits  as  if  it  stood  alone,  and  to  hold 
and  treat  it  as  a  corollary,  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  Christian  principles ;   so  that 
we  are  released  from  any  necessity  to  prove 
it,  if  those  principles  are  proved  or  admitted. 
When  we  have  convinced  men  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  revelation  as  it  relates  to 
the  essential  facts  of  the  human  condition, 
we  shall  find  that  immortality,  and  prayer, 
and  providence,  and  such  questions  will  take 
care  of  themselves ;  we  shall  have  no  further 
need  to  argue  them.     We  are  too  apt  to 
wa»$te  our  strength  in  a  desultory  warfare 
over  regions  remote  from  the  main  strategic 
points  we  hold ;    and  then  those  distant 
regions,  covered  by  our  extended  lines,  are 
converted  into  keys  of  our  position.     It 
would  be  wiser  policy  to  maintain  our  en- 
trenched camp  and  offer  battle  only  there, 


for  there  victory  will  be  decisive  and  give  us 
easy  mastery  of  all  outlying  territory  in 
dispute.  This,  however,  will  oblige  us  to 
see  to  it  that  our  entrenchments  ate  kept 
in  good  order,  proof  against  the  newest 
inventions  in  artillery,  and  up  to  the  highest 
level  of  military  art,  lest  we  perish  under 
the  fall  of  antiquated  and  neglected  defences. 
To  drop  the  figure,  if  we  rest  the  question 
of  immortality  on  the  cardinal  truths  of 
Christianity,  we  must  take  care  fully  to 
apprehend  those  truths  and  to  present  them 
justly,  so  that  their  breadth  and  depth  and 
living  power,  their  comprehensiveness  and 
their  simplicity  may  be  made  known  to  men. 
And  here  that  we  touch,  as  we  conceive,  the 
main  root  of  the  difficulty,  we  shall  venture 
to  speak  with  freedom. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  the 
simplest  and  most  fundamental  of  Christian 
truths  that  would  sound  newest  in  men's 
ears  to-day.    We  preach  too  often  in  place 
of  Christ's  Gospel  a  human  theology  which 
is  neither  reasonable  nor  Christian.    Some 
of   it   is    the   product   of    the    monkish^ 
scholastic  mind  of  a  world  that  has  passed 
away ;   some  of  it  was  shaped  amid  the 
violent  excitements  and  reactionary  strifes 
of  the  Reformation.     It  has  lost  influence 
over  the  world's  mind.    More  than  that,  it 
has  provoked  a  reaction.      It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  current  theological 
teaching  is  as  largely  responsible  for  modem 
disbelief  as  is  the  materialism  taught  by 
Science.     If  men  to-day  doubt  of  God  and 
their  future  life,  it  is  because  they  can  no 
longer  believe  many  dogmas  of  an  orthodox 
theology  which  is  the  only  exponent   of 
Christianity  they  know.      Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood.    We  do  not  write  to  attack 
theology  or  decry  dogma ;  on  the  contrary 
we  would  defend  them.     But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  theology  is  not  the  faith. 
That  faith  indeed  was  once  for  all  delivered ; 
it  is  unchanging  and  unchangeable.    Theo- 
logy is  the  measure  of  man's  apprehension 
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of  divine  truth.  Its  systems  register  the 
conceptions  of  their  time.  They  give  us  the 
best  thought  and  clearest  vision  their  makers 
coidd  attain  to;  they  can  do  no  more. 
Hence  theology  must  change,  must  move 
with  the  movement  of  the  human  mind,  and 
its  history  from  Clement  and  Origen  to  Bull 
and  Butler  is  only  the  record  of  its  growth. 
It  is  our  part  to  carry  on  its  progress,  and 
for  this  we  must  recognize  its  deficiencies. 
No  science  is  injured  by  correction ;  if  we 
clear  it  of  errors,  we  strengthen  it  and  do  it 
service.  Now  for  many  years  our  theology 
has  been  holding  up  to  men  ideas  of  God 
and  of  man  wholly  inadequate  to  their 
enlarged  and  refined  conceptions,  and  they 
reject  them  to-day  as  ignoble  and  untrue. 
These  ideas  were  adequate  to  the  past,  for 
they  were  the  product  of  the  past,  but  they 
have  fallen  below  the  intellectual  and  moral 
level  of  the  present,  and  theology  must  rise 
to  that  level  before  Grod  and  immortality 
can  be  a  universal  faith  again. 

We  shall  be  told  perhaps  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  received  theology  are  the 
teaching  of  Scripture ;  that  we  cannot  have 
the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  without  them. 
This  is  of  course  the  very  question  we  raise. 
Wherever  we  hold  theology  to  be  erroneous, 
there  we  hold  it  be  unscriptural,  and  our 
point  is  that  there  are  doctrines  of  this 
theology  not  taught  by  Scripture  nor  pro- 
perly derived  from  it.  At  once  we  shall  be 
met  by  an  overwhelming  array  of  proof-texts. 
But  it  needs  no  long  study  of  the  Bible  to 
know  that  such  a  method  can  make  it  prove 
anything.  The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for 
his  purpose.  These  doctrines  come  from  the 
misreading  of  Scripture.  They  spring  from 
that  blind  literalism  that  kills,  because  it 
misses  the  spirit  of  truth ;  from  that  false 
and  shallow  theory  of  inspiration  which  has 
made  an  idol  of  the  written  word  as  before 
the  Roman  made  an  idol  of  the  Church; 
which  shelters  itself  behind  men's  misplaced 
reverence  to  numb  and  cramp  the  &ith  of 


Christendom.  They  are  handed  down  from 
days  when  sound  scholarship  was  unknown ; 
when  men's  only  aim  was  to  find  support 
for  theories  and  their  only  study  how  to 
warp  and  bend  the  Bible  language  to  make 
it  fit  with  the  hybrid  philosophy  of  the 
Schools.  They  are  not  in  Scripture ;  they 
contradict  its  spirit.  They  are  "  Aberglauhe," 
the  human  overgrowth  which  has  buried  and 
choked  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel 

Let  us  turn  to  one  or  two  of  these  theo- 
logic  doctrines  which  bear  on  the  question 
of  immortality,  and  see  if  they  are  not  as 
much  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity as  with  the  dictates  of  an  educated 
reason.  There  is  a  theological  idea  of  God 
which  cuts  Him  off  from  any  close  or  constant 
relation  to  the  universe  or  to  mankind. 
According  to  this,  six  thousand  years  ago 
God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
now  He  rests  from  all  His  work  that  He  has 
done.  The  finished  spheres  rolled  firom  His 
hands  complete  as  the  ship  that  glides  from 
the  dockyard  when  the  builder  launches  it 
and  leaves  it.  The  universe  is  wound  np 
like  a  clock  to  run  by  its  natural  laws,  and 
there  is  no  action  left  to  the  Creator  but  one 
of  interference.  When  He  appears  in  His 
ovm  person,  it  can  only  be  to  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  the  natural  order.  There  is  a 
regular,  settled  course  of  things,  but  a  spe- 
cial Providence  occasionally  interposes  to 
make  them  go  differently.  And  so  the 
feeling  grows  up  that  somehow  the  material 
world  is  not  God's  own,  and  miracles  are 
valued  for  proving  the  important  truth  that 
God  can  suspend  the  laws  of  nature  at  His 
will  It  is  no  wonder  that  scientific  men 
feel  they  can  dispense  with  such  a  do- 
nothing  God  who  sits  apart  from  the  world, 
a  remote  and  misty  phantom,  supposed  to 
possess  a  sort  of  disused  veto-power.  It  n 
no  wonder  that  in  the  necessity  they  find 
for  some  actual  source  of  life  and  eneiigy» 
they  personify  an  abstraction  and  call  it 
Nature. 
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This  narrow  and  mechanical  notion  of  the 
Creator  is  not  Christian.     He  whom  we 
know  through  Christ  is  about  us  and  before 
us  as  well  as  behind  us.    God  is  in  eyery- 
thing    or    He  is  in  nothing.      He   is  no 
"  Supreme  Being  "  of  French  Deism.    He  is 
to  be  conceived  as  in  the  universe,  not  as  out 
of  it.     As  we  learn  to  know  "  Nature,"  we 
learn  to  know  the  methods  of  His  working 
Who  is  its  indwelling  life  and  ever-active 
power.    St.  Paul  knows  nothing  of  our  dis- 
tinction between  natural  and  supernatural, 
as  if  both  were  not  equally  divine ;  although 
conservative  theologians  might  well  shrink 
from  the  seeming  **  Pantheism  "  of  his  lan- 
guage :  "  One  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is 
above  all  and  through  all  and  in  you  all." 
"  Of  Him  and  through  Him  and  to  Him  are 
all  things."    Again,  if  the  sole,  all-working 
energy  of  the  natural  world  is  a  personal 
will,  there  is  nothing  lawless  in  a  miracle. 
It  is  only  the  immediate  exertion  of  the 
same  power  that  ordinarily  works  mediately. 
Thus  miracles  are  not  evidence  to  God,  but 
God  is  the  evidence  to  miracles.    We  believe 
in  the  wondrous  works  of  Christ  because  we 
believe  in  Christ.    And  this  is  the  mental 
attitude  he  approved.     That  men  should 
believe  in  Him  because  they  saw  signs  and 
wonders  He  expressly  discouraged.    Of  one 
village  the  evangelist  tells  that  "He  did 
there  no  mighty  work,  because  of  their 
unbelief." 

Now  this  Gk>d  of  nature  is  revealed  to  us 
as  the  Father  of  mankind.  In  that»  single 
word  what  a  world  of  meaning  centres !  It 
fiUs  and  satisfies  the  mind  and  the  souL  But 
the  feilse  theology  has  severed  this  relation 
as  it  has  the  other.  The  God  of  such 
theology  is  in  His  own  being  self-sufficient. 
He  creates  the  world  for  His  own  glory,  and 
man  to  pay  Him  worship.*     He  has  no 

*  It  is  told  of  a  weU-known  clarg3rnutn  of  the  Epis- 
copal Chnrch,  still  liying,  that  haying  to  oondact 
an  examination  for  priesfs  orders,  he  ad^ed  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  the  Divine  object  and  motire  in 


duties  toward  us.     He  has  the  rights  of  a 

feudal  lord  over  his  serfs.     We  have  no 

business  to  judge  of  the  right  or  wrong 

of  His  actions;  the  sovereign  is  above  the 

law.    And  then  man,  having  the  misfortune 

to   inherit   a   diseased   moral   nature,    is 

strangely  etiough  held  accountable  for  that 

misfortune.     He  is  by  nature  bom  in  sin 

and  a  child  of  wrath.    He  is  under  a  curse. 

With  evil  propensities  and  little  strength  to 

resist  them,  he  is  thrown  into  a  world  of 

temptation  and  left  to  take  his  very  slight 

chance  of  escaping  eternal  damnation  at  the 

hands  of  a  just  (rod  who  hateth  iniquity.    It 

is  no  wonder  that  men  of  clear  head  revolt 

against  such  a  caricature  of  Christ's  Gospel, 

and  prefer  no  religion  to  a  bad  one.    Where 

in  this  is  the  great  truth  of  the  Divine 

fatherhood?    Where  God's  patient,  tender, 

self-forgetting  love,  so  beautifully  taught  us 

in  the  parables  of  Christ  ?    Where  St.  Paul's 

grand  idea  that  He  must  always  and  through 

everjrtfaing  remain  true  to  his  own  nature  ? 

"  If  we  believe  not,  yet  He  abideth  faithful; 

He  cannot  deny  Himself."    It  seems  that 

this  theology  has  done  for  us  what  St.  Paul 

believed  impossible  when  he  exclaimed :  ''  I 

am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life, 

nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 

height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 

shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 

God,  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Nor  is  the  matter  greatly  helped  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as  commonly 
taught.  The  Gospel  account,  that  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  sent  His  Son  to 
save  sinners — and  to  save  them  not  only 
&om  punishment  but  from  sin — ^this  was 
soon  overclouded  and  perverted  by  the  bar- 
creation  !  *'  The  candidate  promptly  responded, ''  The 
exhibition  of  the  Divine  glory,"  and  was  somewhat 
startied  at  the  abmpt  demand  in  a  formidable  voice, 

ft 

"  How  woold  you  lik6  that  to  be  said  of  you  f "  **1 
don*t  understand.  Sir,"  he  faltered.  "Why,  sop- 
pose  you  had  done  some  worthy  or  generous  action, 
how  would  you  like  it  to  be  said  that  you  had  only 
done  it  for  the  sake  of  showing  yourself  off  ? " 
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barism  it  sought  to  convert.  It  could  not 
cope  with  the  notions  of  wild  justice  it  came 
in  contact  with.  When  the  barbarian  was 
wronged,  his  resentment  demanded  the  suf- 
fering of  the  offender ;  and  adequate  suffer- 
ing could  expiate  the  injury.  Such  is  the 
barbaric  notion  of  justice ;  ''  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  But  if  suffering 
is  what  justice  demands,  and  what  satisfies 
it,  it  is  but  a  step  to  hold  that  the  suffering 
of  one  may  be  undergone  by  another, — ^that 
it  makes  no  difference  to  justice  whether  the 
offender  suffers  or  some  one  else  in  his  place. 
The  records  of  uncivilized  people  are  full 
of  examples  of  this  vicarious  punishment. 
For  instance,  the  story  of  Zaleukos,  who 
when  his  son  was  condemned  to  lose  both  his 
eyes,  gave  one  of  his  own  to  reduce  the 
penalty.  Now  the  god  of  the  barbarian  was 
but  himself  ''writ  large."  These  savage 
notions  soon  began  to  work  upon  men's 
view  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  course  of 
time  passed  into  the  growing  theology. 
God's  justice,  outraged  by  men's  sins,  de- 
manded a  satisfaction  in  the  form  of  suffer- 
ing, and  His  infinite  majesty  could  be  satisfied 
only  by  their  eternal  pains.  But  Christ  had 
suffered  on  the  cross  in  their  place,  and  His 
few  hours'  agony,  curiously  multiplied  by 
the  dignity  of  His  divinity,  was  accepted  as 
equivalent  to  their  endless  torments.  These 
views  were  thrown  into  legal  forms  of  expres- 
sion under  the  influence  of  the  Iloman  law 
upon  some  doctors  of  the  Church,  and  hence 
they  are  still  called  the  "  forensic  "  view  of 
the  Atonement.  As  Llewelyn  Bavies  has 
pointed  out,  no  civilized  court  of  law  would 
admit  for  a  moment  the  principles  assumed. 
That  the  proper  demand  of  justice  is  a 
fixed  equivalent  of  suffering;  that  this 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  dignity 
of  the  person  injured — ^as  when  a  serf 
was  whipped  for  killing  his  fellow  serf^ 
but  hung  for  striking  a  knight ;  that  it  is 
indifferent  whether  the  offender  suffer  or 
some  one  else  for  him — ^these  are  assump- 


tions which  modem  criminal  law  would 
simply  find  matter  of  amusement.  Some 
who  feel  it  difficult  to  defend  theological 
tradition  on  this  point  resort  to  a  desperate 
device.  They  tell  us  that  divine  justice  is 
not  the  same  as  human,  and  that  we  cannot 
argue  firom  one  to  the  other.  This  is  utterly 
to  confuflb.the  moral  sense,  and  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  ethical  thought  and 
practice.  It  is  because  our  moral  convictions 
— ^and  among  them  our  idea  of  justice — ^are 
absolute  to  our  reason  that  they  are  author- 
itative with  us.  We  must  rather  tmst 
their  voice  as  to  their  divine  character  than 
this  unsupported  assertion  to  the  contrary. 
Besides,  as  the  writer  just  referred  to  re- 
marks, ''it  would  be  singular  indeed  that 
the  justice  of  God  should  differ  from  that  of 
civilized  men  only  by  resembling  that  of 
primitive  barbarism."  We  cannot  wonder 
then  that  men  of  to-day  turn  from  the 
Gospel  of  reconciliation  with  contemptuous 
indifference  when  it  is  thus  misrepresented. 
Another  point  of  this  theologic  teaching 
more  than  all  the  rest  has  shaken  men's 
faith  in  their  immortality,  and  that  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  future  life  itselt  It^  retri- 
butive penalties  and  its  recompensing  joys 
have  been  so  represented  that  men  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  believe  in  the  one  or  to 
care  for  the  other.  The  picture  of  unending 
bliss  is  weak  and  colourless  to  the  point  of 
the  absurd.  Our  spiritual  existence  is 
described  in  earthly  images  of  baldest 
materialism.  There  is  a  city  of  gorgeous 
splendour,  with  thrones  of  sapphire,  walls  of 
jasper^  and  gates  of  pearl.  The  action  for 
the  scene  is  as  monotonous  as  human  facul- 
ties are  varied, — ^if  action  it  can  be  caDed, 
for  to  stand  for  ever  robed  in  shining  white, 
chanting  hymns  of  adoration,  seems  little 
else  than  idleness.  If  the  heaven  of  the  old 
theology  ever  did  kindle  the  imagination,  it 
does  so  now  no  longer.  The  docile  believer 
contemplates  this  eternity  of  dulness  with  a 
secret  sinking  of  the  heart,  and  we  cannot 
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wonder  if  the  less  reyerent  turn  from  it  with 
good-natured  contempt.  If  the  picture  of 
heaven  is  weak,  the  picture  of  hell  is 
horrible.  The  torments  of  the  wicked 
have  these  singular  characteristics:  they 
are  physical ;  they  are  penal,  not  re- 
fonnatory ;  and  they  are  uniform  or  undis- 
criminating.  Can  any  healtfegr  reason 
which  has  learned  its  Christianity  from  the 
four  gospeb  bring  itself  to  believe  in  a  hell 
where  the  punishments  of  condemned  spirits 
are  purely  corporeal,  of  a  sort  suited  only 
to  the  body  as  it  is  laid  down  at  death ; 
where  they  are  utterly  aimless  and  retro- 
spective, undesigned  by  the  Judge  who  is 
also  the  Saviour  of  men  to  work  the  sinner's 
purification ;  where  they  are  indiscriminate 
upon  all,  visiting  all  alike  with  the  same 
tortures,  regardless  of  the  infinite  variations 
in  degree  of  sin  which  earthly  lives  present; 
where  above  all  they  are  eternal,  not  because 
the  sins  of  time  can  merit  the  retribution  of 
eternity,  but  on  the  feudal  principle  referred 
to  that  punishment  should  be  proportioned 
not  to  the  ofifender's  guilt,  but  to  the  dignity 
of  the  person  offended, — and  this  although 
the  doctrine  carries  with  it  the  monstrous 
Manichean  fancy  of  an  eternity  of  evil  in 
God's  world  which  He  cannot  or  will  not 
prevent  ?  Shall  we  wonder  that  men  reject 
this  ghastly  doctrine  which  makes  their 
heavenly  Father  the  arbitrary  and  relentless 
Moloch  of  the  universe  ? 

Here  then,  in  view  of  these  errors  of  the 
past,  we  learn  our  first  duty  as  teachers  of 
immortality.  It  is  because  the  infidels  iden- 
tify this  theological  caricature  with  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  that  they  reject  the  one 
with  the  other.  If  we  disavow  it,  we  disarm 
them.  It  is  dangerous  to  cast  pearls  before 
swine,  but  it  is  also  dangerous  to  give  starv- 
ing men  stones  for  bread.  Let  us  learn  that 
such  a  false  teaching  is  our  worst  hindrance 
to  success.    Let  us  free  ourselves  from  the 

traditional  errors  and  misconceptions  that 
2  R 


clog  our  speech  and  distort  our  message, 
and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  now  as  at  the 
beginning,  will  conquer  the  world. 

And  with  that  Gospel  is  bound  up  the 
faith  in  immortality.  For  those  who  accept 
the  Christian  teachings  as  to  God  and  man, 
and  cherish  them  not  merely  as  a  doctrinal 
system  for  the  head,  but  as  a  living  reality 
for  the  heart  and  life — disbelief  in  immor- 
tality becomes  impossible.  Our  surest  way 
to  teach  that  truth  is  to  educate  the  reli- 
gious spirit,  and  lead  into  the  religious  life. 
They  who  live  in  conscious  communion 
with  a  heavenly  Father  know  that  if  in  this 
world  only  they  have  hope  in  Him,  they  are 
of  all  men  most  miserable;  and  in  that 
consciousness  they  feel  that  when  men  talk  of 
the  annihilation  of  a  human  soul,  they  are 
talking  nonsense.  And  this  faith  is  founded 
on  a  fact.  We  are  one  with  God  in  our 
essential  nature,  for  spiritual  being  is  one 
and  homogeneous.  We  spirits  are  made  in 
God's  image,  and  Jesus  is  made  in  ours. 
''  He  that  sanctifieth  and  they  who  are 
sanctified  are  all  of  one."  ''  For  as  He  is, 
so  are  we  in  this  world."  And  not  only  is 
there  unity  of  nature,  there  is  communion  of 
life.  "  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being."  Our  being  is  contained  in  and 
sustained  by  His.  We  abide  in  Him  and 
He  in  us,  and  He  abides  for  ever.  We  share 
in  His  life,  and  as  that  life  is  everlasting,  we 
know  that  we  too  are  immortal.  Thus  His 
existence  certifies  our  unending  life,  for 
''  He  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living."  Death  is  therefore  only  an  event 
in  life ;  it  is  death  of  the  body,  but  it  is  new 
birth  of  the  spirit.  That  which  our  soul 
cries  out  for  at  sight  of  death  is  a  reality ; 
the  bodily  husk  falls  from  us  only  to  waken 
us  to  a  fuller  consciousness  and  a  truer 
reality.  It  was  the  fancy  of  the  ancients  to 
speak  of  the  "  sleep  of  death,"  but  for  the 
Christian,  life  is  the  sleep  from  which  death 
wakens  him. 

Oar  Jnirth  is  bat  a  aleep  and  a  forgetting. 
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In  death  the  spirit  opens  its  eyes,  recalled 
from  a  troubled  dream  to  the  realities  of  its 
life,  which  have  all  the  time  surrounded  it 
unseen,  and  to  the  Father  who  has  been  all 
the  time  "  not  far  from  every  one  of  us."  In 
this  faith  our  life  is  ''  builded  far  from  acci- 
dent." We  are  persuaded  that  nothing  can 
separate  us  from  the  living  God  ;  not  life  nor 
death,  not  things  present  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  angels  nor  principalities  nor  powers. 
The  spirit  which  we  are,  ia  anchored  safe 
in  the  Spirit  whose  we  are,  for  He  is  all 
in  all. 

If  now  we  look  back  from  the  plane  of  this 
reasonable  faith  to  the  view  of  the  Positivist, 
in  which  we  have  admitted  there  is  some- 
thing to  admire,  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
no  need  to  borrow  from  it,  if  we  but  hold  the 
truths  of  our  religion  in  the  grasp  of  an 
adequate  conception.  We  can  answer :  Our 
religion  also  teaches  the  eternal  progress  of 
the  race;  we  too  believe  in  the  conservation 
of  all  human  eflfort  to  the  general  good,  but 
we  believe  besides  in  the  unending  life  of 
the  individual  workers  and  their  unceasing 
work.  Tou  look  to  a  sacrificial  death  for 
the  undying  race ;  we  look  to  an  endless  life 
of  loving  service.  We  too  have  our  immor- 
tality in  the  grateful  affection  of  our  fellow 
men,  but  it  is  an  affection  we  shall  be  alive 
to  feel  and  answer  to.  You  speak  of  an 
immortal  humanity  all  whose  past  genera- 
tions are  dead — ^whose  life  is  only  in  the 
future ;  we  believe  that  all  men  who  have 
been,  are — ^a  mighty  host  whom  we  on  earth 
call  dead  because  they  are  removed  to  a 
better  world  whither  we  too  are  going.  You 
believe  in  the  concentration  of  the  whole 
race  into  an  ideal  Man  whose  continuous 
life  preserves  the  memory  of  our  thoughts 
and  deeds ;  we  too  believe  in  that  ideal  Man, 
but  not  as  an  abstraction,  powerless  to  hold 
any  vital  relation  to  our  souls,  not  as  a 
metaphysic  shadow,  but  as  a  person,  the 
God-Man,  Christ  in  whom  we  are  recreated, 
whose  name  is  Eternal  Love.    Your  concep- 


tion has  a  kind  of  barren  grandeur,  but  it 
does  not  rise  to  the  magnificence  of  ours ;  it 
is  a  lower  thought,  and  we  will  not  change 
gold  for  lead. 

Thus  all  of  truth  and  nobleness  there  is  in 
Positivism,  and  mfore  than  that,  we  have  in 
Christianit]^.  for  k  was  the  misconception  of 
a  dull  anA  lij^ow-hearted  past  to  view  our 
future  life  a^fln. inert  repose  of  selfish  bliss. 
The  spirituafvorld  is  one  of  beauty  and  of 
rest,  but  not  %ch  beauty  as  speaks  only  to 
the  outward  eye;  not  such  rest  as  the  wearied 
body  longs  for,  not  such  a  world  as  it  appeared 
to  Oriental  or  to  Mediaeval  fancy.  A  peace 
that  passeth  understanding  welcomes  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden  from  their  struggle 
with  the  cares  of  life,  from  their  deeper 
struggle  with  the  weakness  of  the  flesh ;  but 
it  is  a  peace  of  freer  action,  not  of  idleness. 
In  the  many  mansions  of  our  Father's  house 
shall  be  found  full  room  for  the  development 
of  all  our  nobler  faculties — treason,  imagi- 
nation, the  affections,  the  active  energies. 
Feelings  which  have  found  no  food  here 
shall  there  be  satisfied.  Faint  possibilities 
of  our  nature  which  here  we  see  in  glimpsa 
shall  there  be  grasped  and  made  realities. 
New  aspirations,  shall  call  to  higher  action. 
The  outlines  of  life  shall  be  filled  up,  and 
the  rough  sketch  finished  as  we  grow  into  a 
perfect  man,  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ.  A  world  of  boundless  knowledge 
and  unbounded  capacities  to  learn,  of  i^orioos 
work  to  do  and  adequate  fiiculties  to  do  it — 
this  shall  be  our  home. 

^  For  doubUess  unto  each  is  giToa 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit ; 
In  such  great  offices  as  suit 
The  f  uU-grown  energies  of  heaven." 

The  scholar  and  the  seeker  will  be  there, 
and  the  check  of  earthly  limitation  shall  be 
taken  away  and  the  secrets  of  all  time  ud 
space  given  them  to  study.  The  propbets 
and  reformers  will  be  there,  and  shall  be 
sent  forth  now  on  larger  missions  vitb 
ampler  powers.    The  heroes  of  the  x^t  will 
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be  there,  and  shall  be  called  now  to  con- 
quests crowned  with  no  blood-stained  lau- 
rels. And  the  loving  and  the  tender  will 
be  there — ^they  who  have  made  their  lives  a 
ministry  to  troubled  souls  and  broken  hearts, 
and  that  ministry  shall  be  carried  on  in 
wider  ways  we  know  not  of. 

For  it  is  a  home  of  purified  and  permanent 
affections,  where  misconception  melts  into 
insight,  divisions  into  sympathy,  and  hatred 
into  love.  A  household  and  a  family  where 
the  dearest  dreams  of  home-life  shall  find 


their  happy  fulfilment;  where  all  inter- 
change of  thought  and  feeling  shall  be  freer, 
fuller,  and  more  perfect ;  where  those  we 
have  loved  shall  ever  be  around  us,  with 
others  whom  we  shall  know  in  person  as  we 
have  known  them  by  name — all  the  innu- 
merable company  of  the  great  and  good  of 
every  age  and  clime.  And  where  the 
purified  in  heart  shall  see  God ;  where  we 
shall  live  in  the  light  of  our  Father's  coun- 
tenance, and  meet  face  to  face  our  elder 
brother,  Christ. 


THE  RECIPROCAL  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  AND  LIBERTY. 


By  Bev.  D.  B.  Gk>odwin,  D.D.,  PhUadelphia. 


jY  Christianity  we  underetand,  no 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  or  organiza" 
tion ;  but  the  religion  instituted 
by  Christ,  promulgated  by  his  Apostles,  set 
forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  propagated 
and  preserved  in  the  world  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  By  liberty  we  understand,  neither 
lawlessness  nor  license  in  Church  or  State. 
While  the  end  of  civil  government  is  to 
secure  that  order  which  is  necessary  to  the 
largest  attainable  measure  of  free 'activity 
for  all,  the  end  of  civil  liberty  is  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  it  implies  that  the  civil  govern- 
ment should  give  to  every  man  as  full  an 
opportunity  for  attaining  and  enjoying  that 
end  as  the  rights  of  others  and  the  good  of 
all  will  admit.  Civil  liberty  may  exist 
under  any  form  of  civil  government,  but  it 
seems  plain  that  it  is  best  secured  when  a 
popular  constitution  can  be  permanently 
and  quietly  maintained.  Religious  liberty 
is  neither  Csesarism,  nor  secularism,  nor 
individualism,  no  indififerentism.  It  does 
not  abate  one  jot  of  the  claims,  the  absolute 


claims,  of  God  and  His  truth ;  but  it  leaves 
those  claims  to  be  addressed  to  the  mind 
and  heart  and  conscience  of  every  man,  not 
to  his  bodily  sensibilities  or  to  his  temporal 
interests.  It  relies  upon  moral  and  spiritual 
influence,  not  upon  physical  force.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  profession  and  main- 
tenance of  the  most  minute  and  prolix 
creed,  but  is  most  fiilly  enjoyed  where  the 
symbols  of  communion,  retaining  all  that 
is  essential  and  fundamental  to  true  religion, 
are  the  most  comprehensive  and  simple. 

Christ's  religion  was  embodied  in  Himself, 
in  His  character  and  work  and  teaching. 
Who,  then,  was  He,  and  what  did  He  teach? 
The  Son  of  God  was  bom  in  a  stable,  and 
died  on  the  cross.  He  was  known  by  His 
neighbours  as  the  carpenter  and  the  car- 
penter's son.  His  daily  life  was  among  the 
poor  and  the  lowly.  He  gathered  a  company 
of.  fishermen  as  His  bosom  friends  in  His 
earthly  ministry,  and  took  a  penitent  thief 
as  His  companion  to  Paradise.  He  taught 
that  the  poor  shall  possess  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
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earth ;  that  God  watches  over  the  humblest 
of  His  children  with  more  than  paternal 
care,  that  the  angels  who  always  behold  the 
&ce  of  the  Father  minister  to  them,  and 
that  woe  is  to  him  who   despises    them. 
"The  princes  of  the  Gentiles,"  said  He, 
"exercise  lordship  over  them,   and    their 
great  ones  exercise  authority  upon  them ; 
but  so  shall  it  not  be  among  you ;  but  who- 
soever will  be  great  among  you  shall  be  your 
minister,  and  whosoever  of  you  will  be  the 
chiefest  shall  be  servant  of  all."    So  much 
for  His  followers  among  themselves.      To 
them  He  directs  all  His  precepts — ^not  to 
kings,  or  rulers,  or  magistrates,  or  any  in 
authority;    and  should  His   followers   be 
called  to  discharge  such  functions,  He  has 
left  the  spirit  of  these  same  precepts,  and 
these  only,  to  guide  them.    Yet,  He  never 
utters  a  word  to  make  the  poor  discontented 
or  turbulent,  to  render  th^m  jealous  or 
envious  of  the  rich  and  great ;'  or  hostile  to 
them,  or  ambitious  to  reach  their  places. 
He  never  says  a  syllable  to  stir  up  a  spirit 
of  sedition  against  the  constituted  govern- 
ment, even  though  it  was  the  iron  despotism 
of  Rome.     His  command  is  "  Render  to 
Csesar  the  things  that  are  Cassar's,"  as  well 
as  "to  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Gsesar  and 
his  deputies  and  officials,  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Roman  government  then  lay, 
and  were  regarded  as  lying,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  His  Kingdom — ^that  kingdom  of 
the  truth  for  which  He  was  giving  laws.    To 
His  kingdom  that  government  as  a  system 
was  a  foreign  element. 

The  Apostles  renew  and  re-echo  the  teach- 
ings of  their  master.  They  declare  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that  whatso- 
ever any  man  doeth  the  same  shall  he  receive 
from  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free. 
They  teaph  that  all  Christians  are  brethren, 
as  children  of  a  common  Father  and  re- 
deemed by  a  common  Saviour,  and  that  by 
love  they  should  serve  one  another.    It  is 


the  man,  and  not  his  accidents,  that  fills 
their  view  ;  the  soul  for  which  Christ  died, 
and  not  its  external  circumstances  of  worldly 
dignity  or  of  worldly  insignificance,  that 
measures  their  interest  and  regard.  ''Let 
the  poor,"  sajrs  St.  James,  "  rejoice  in  that 
he  is  exalted ;  but  the  rich  in  that  he  is 
made  low  ;"  and  he  emphatically  condemDs 
the  contemptuous  treatment  of  "the  poor 
man  in  vile  raiment."  "  Ye  see  your  call- 
ing, brethren,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  how  that  not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called ;"  "  we 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  where  there  is 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  Barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all" 

Yet  the  Apostles,  after  the  example  of  their 

Master,  taught  distinctly  that  "  every  soul 

should  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers," 

to  the  lawful  government ;  that  ChristiaDS 

should  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man 

for  the  Lord's  sake ;  as  free  and  not  nsing 

their  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness, 

but  as  the  servants  of  God."    They  taught, 

too,  that  there  should  be  order  and  goYem- 

ment  in  the  Church  itself;  that  we  are 

members  in  one  body,  and  that  all  membeis 

have  not  the  same  office.    But  it  is  to  be 

observed,  that,  though  "God  hath  set  in 

the  Church  first  the  Apostles,"  yet  St  Paul 

says,  for  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  that 

office,  "  We  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ 

Jesus,  the  Lord,  and  ourselves  your  servants 

for  Jesus'  sake ;"   "  not  for  that  we  have 

dominion  over  your  faith,  but  are  helpers  of 

your  joy."  And  St.  Peter  exhorts  presbyters, 

as  being  himself  their  fellow-presbyter,  to 

conduct  themselves  "  not  as  lords  over  God  s 

heritage,  but  as    examples  to  the  flock" 

Indeed,  the  ministers  of  God  were  approved 

as  stick  by  special  toils  and  privations,  abuse 

and  contempt,  "  for,  I  think,"  says  St.  Paid, 

"  that  God  hath  set  forth  us,  the  Apostles, 

last,  as  it  were  appointed  unto  death ;  for 

we  are  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world  and  to 

angels  and  to  men ;  even  unto  the  pre^nt 
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hoar  we  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are 
naked  and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain 
dwelling-place,  and  labour  working  with  our 
own  lumds ;  being  reviled  we  bless,  being 
persecuted  we  suffer  it ;  being  defamed  we 
entreat ;  we  -are  made  as  the  filth  of  the 
world  and  are  the  offscouring  of  all  things 
unto  this  day."  Such  was  the  highest  dignity 
to  which  men  we1re  called  in  the  Apostolic 
Church. 

Such  was  the  religion  which  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  established.  So  far  as  the  in- 
fluence and  spirit  of  such  a  religion  should 
leaven  human  society,  how  is  it  possible  that 
it  should  fail  to  promote  liberty,  brotherhood 
and  equality  among  them  ;  to  develop  man- 
hood, to  relieve  the  oppressed,  to  elevate  the 
degraded,  to  humble  the  proud,  to  restrain 
the  selfishness  of  ambition,  to  temper  the^ 
exercise  of  authority,  to  check  the  insolence 
of  power  and  the  domineering  of  despotism  ; 
and  to  make  both  the  high  and  the  low  un- 
speakably happier,  according  to  the  noble 
sentiment  of  St.  James,  in  their  mutual 
approximation  !  Christianity  lays  the  only 
secure  foundation  for  j>ermanent  civil  liberty. 
It  is  utterly  unlike  any  mere  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  man.  It  inculcates  duties  rather 
than  rights.  By  its  doctrine  and  spirit  of 
meek  humility  and  brotherly  love,  it  is  quite 
as  inconsistent  with  the  coarse  and  violent 
and  insolent  demands  of  a  reckless  mob  as 
it  is  with  the  cool  and  cruel  and  cunning 
policy  of  an  aristocracy  or  the  ruthless 
despotism  of  an  autocrat.  Christianity  alone 
effectually  represses  that  spirit  of  human 
pride  and  selfishness  which  tends  alike  to 
crush  and  to  undermine  the  rising  fabric 
of  civil  freedom.  Christianity  is  popular 
without  being  revolutionary ;  submissive  to 
wrong,  but  not  conservative  of  evil.  Doubt- 
less, as  there  always  have  been,  so  there 
always  will  be,  in  every  community,  men  of 
inferior  mental  capacity  and  moral  character; 
but  while  these  may  need  to  be,  in  various 
degrees,  guided  and  restrained,  Christianity 


forbids  that  they  should  ever  be  trampled 
upon  or  used  merely  as  means  for  the  elevation 
or  aggrandizement  of  others.  Christianity 
teaches  us  to  support  the  weak,  and  not  to 
make  them  support  us ;  to  love  them  as 
brethren,  to  be  pitiful,  to  be  courteous, 
honestly  to.  desire  that  our  inferiors  should 
become  our  equals,  to  respect  their  humanity, 
and  to  seek  by  all  possible  means  their 
speediest  elevation  and  improvement.  Chris- 
tianity is  hopeful.  She  does  not  despair  of 
the  elevation  of  the  masses  of  mankind  or 
give  them  up  to  a  hopeless  and  interminable 
degradation.  "But  they  are  mere  children," 
it  is  said.  Be  it  so,  and  she  would  have  us 
treat  them  as  children.  But  children  are 
guided  and  governed,  not  that  the  parents 
may  enjoy  the  honour  and  dignity  of  govern- 
ing, not  that  their  despotic  spirit  may  be 
justified,  not  that  their  wealth  and  con- 
sideration may  be  increased,  not  that  they 
may  live  at  their  ease  on  the  labours  of 
their  childten,  not  that  their  parental  sway 
may  be  perpetuated,  but  always  with  the 
express  hope  and  aim  that  those  children 
may  soon  learn  to  guide  and  govern  them- 
selves, and  eventually  to  guide  and  govern 
others  in  their  turn.  Such,  Christianity 
would  teach,  should  be  the  treatment  of  all 
inferior  classes  in  society.  The  highest  ideal 
of  the  Christian  state,  is,  "  a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

When  we  pass  from  theory  to  fact,  and 
inquire  of  history  what  has  been  the  actual 
influence  of  Christianity  upon  civil  liberty 
and  civil  life,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  this  divine  religion  exerts  its  influence 
through  human  agencies  and  organs,  and 
that  its  proper  effects  are  liable  to  be  modi- 
fied or  obstructed,  and  even  perverted  or 
annulled  by  the  imperfection  or  reaction  of 
the  medium  through  which  it  is  transmitted. 
This  religion  is  pure  only  at  its  source,  and 
it  is  only  by  constantly  recurring  to  that 
source  that  its  lost  purity  is  to  be  restored. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
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tures  we  have  the  means  of  thus  revisiting 
that  source  and  making  fresh  draughts  from 
the  pure  waters  of  life  and  truth.  Indeed, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion, 
that,  though,  in  the  progress  of  enlighten- 
ment and  knowledge  we  may  reach  higher 
and  larger  views  of  divine  and  spiritual 
things  and  of  the  economy  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  than  those  of  Jerome  or  Origen,  or 
Tertullian,  of  either*  of  the  Gregories  or 
Clements,  or  of  Irensous  or  Ignatius,  and 
may  have  a  more  thorough  and  critical 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures  than  the  most  learned 
and  excellent  of  the  early  Fathers  possessed, 
yet  we  can  never  get  above  or  beyond,  nay, 
we  can  never  attain  to  the  fall  height  and 
depth  and  length  and  breadth  of  the  original 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  As  our 
minds  and  knowledge,  our  science  and  cul- 
ture expand,  we  only  come  to  understand 
that  doctrine  better,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  apprehend  more  distinctly  its  unfathom- 
able riches,  its  unapproachable,  super- 
human character.  Assuredly  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  religion  are  not  a  product  of  the 
development  of  humanity,  but  come  into 
that  development  from  a  higher  source.  It 
is  true  they  did  not  come  into  the  world  by 
chance.  No  one  who  recognizes  a  universal 
plan  of  Divine  government  in  the  world,  who 
discerns  in  history  the  unfolding  scheme  of 
a  wise  and  holy  Providence,  can  fail  to  see 
that  a  preparation  was  made  for  the  coming 
of  Christ,  not  only  in  the  Jewish  history  and 
economy,  but  in  the  language  and  literature, 
the  philosophy  and  polity,  the  civilization, 
culture  and  conquests  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Christ  came  in  the  fulness  of  the 
times.  In  Him  a  Divine  element  was 
brought  into  immediate  contact,  into  per- 
manent and  visible  conjunction  with  human 
history.  But  this  Divine  element  thus 
entering  into  the  evolution  of  humanity,  the 
historical  results  must  be  determined  by  the 


action  and  reaction  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  elements  upon  each  other;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  Providential 
preparation  for  this  influx  of  the  Divine, 
there  still  remained  on  the  human  side 
manifold  oppositions  and  obstructions  to  be 
overcome  and  surmounted. 

Christianity  had  to  cope  with  the  narrow 
and  grovelling  prejudices  of  Judaism,  with 
the  desperate  scepticism,  the  proud  and  per- 
verse disputations  of  Greek  philosophy,  with 
the  brutal  violence  and  iron  vigour  of  Roman 
despotism,  and  with  the  rank  licentiousness 
and  leprous  vices  of  a  corrupt  and  decaying 
society.  Even  before  the  decease  of  the 
Apostles  the  results  of  the  reaction  of  these 
human  elements,  the  leaven  of  human  cor- 
ruption began  to  show  themselves,  at  Jeru- 
salem, at  Antioch,  Corinth,  Rome,  among 
the  Gralatians,  among  those  to  whom  St« 
Peter  and  St.  Jude  wrote  their  epistles,  and 
in  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  After  the 
death  of  the  Apostles  there  followed  a  rank 
luxuriance  of  strange  doctrines,  a  very  Babel 
of  monstrous  heresies,  through  which  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  owed  its  preservation, 
humanly  speaking,  to  two  things,  the  pres- 
sure of  persecution  and  the  faithful  care  of 
the  governors  of  the  church.  But  the  very 
prestige  of  the  services  of  these  latter,  such 
is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  led  to 
their  corruption  and  degeneracy,  to  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  pretensions  and  power  of 
the  hierarchy — ^an  evil,  in  its  consequences, 
almost  as  great  as  that  which  had  just  been 
escaped.  And,  again,  when  the  persecution 
ceased,  upon  the  conversion  of  Gonstantine, 
the  corrupting  worldly  element  only  gained 
a  firmer  foothold  in  the  Church.  Hierarchy 
and  people,  clergy  and  laity  alike  fell  under 
the  control  of  the  imperial  power,  no  longer 
an  external  force  assailing  the  Church  from 
without,  but  wielding  its  domination  within 
with  an  insidious  and  irresistible  sway.  The 
Bishops  of  the  Church  and  the  very  doctrines 
of  religion  became  the  footballs  of  court 
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intrigue.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  no  im- 
partial student  of  history  can  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  wrought 
many  social  reforms  and  ameliorations  ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  could  not  produce  all  the 
beneficent  effects  of  its  proper  character. 
With  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Christianity,  in  the  West,  was 
driven  to  take  up  its  home  among  the 
hordes  of  barbarian  invaders.  Such  was 
the  new  stock  on  which  it  must  be  en- 
grafted, such  the  mass  of  ignorance  and 
violence  it  had  to  leaven,  of  such  rough  and 
uncouth  materials  it  had  to  reconstruct  the 
Christian  Church.  Of  course  the  practical 
result  was  modified  by  the  character  of  these 
materials.  As  the  imperial  power  declined 
and  was  withdrawn,  that  of  the  hierarchy 
increased,  until  the  Papal  domination,  with 
all  its  pestilent  corruptions  and  its  seculari- 
zation of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  was  estab- 
lished throughout  Europe.  Coming  off  vic- 
torious from  its  struggle  with  the  bastard 
empire  of  the  West,  allying  itself  with  the 
spirit  of  the  feudal  system,  it  proudly 
trampled  under  foot  the  temporal  sover- 
eignty, and,  with  a  blasphemous  assumption 
of  the  attributes  of  Deity,  it  ruled  over  the 
kings  of  the  earth.  Truly,  if  there  were 
not  in  our  holy  religion,  an  indestructible 
power  and  life,  it  would  have  been  at  length 
crashed  out  of  existence,  under  such  a  load 
of  corruptions  and  perversions,  varied  and 
mnltipb'ed  and  accumulated  from  age  to 
&ge.  But  instead  of  that,  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  roused  itself  at  last  to  throw 
off  with  one  mighty  effort  the  crushing  in- 
Cttbns— and  then  came  the  glorious  Refor- 
mation. Yet,  even  here,  there  appeared  the 
perversion  of  an  encroaching  human  element. 
The  character  of  this  heavenly  religion  was 
not  manifested  in  its  purity,  for,  as  was 
natural,  in  resisting  the  corrupt  domination 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  too  close  and  too 
subservient  an  alliance  was  made  with  the 


civil  power.  This  has  been  the  great  draw- 
back upon  the  full  working  out  of  the  proper 
influence  of  Christianity  under  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation.  Still,  with  this  drawback 
here,  and  the  vastly  greater  drawbacks  else- 
where, the  grand  result  as  to  the  actual 
influence  of  Christianity  upon  civil  liberty, 
is  this ;  that  under  its  influence,  and  under 
that  alone,  has  civil  liberty  ever  anywhere 
in  the  world  been  enjoyed  by  whole  com- 
munities ;  nowhere  else  have  purely  popular 
governments  been  established  with  perman- 
ent success.  The  ancient  republics  were 
really  oligarchies,  the  mass  of  their  popula- 
tion being  slaves,  or,  at  least,  destitute  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship ;  they  were  based 
upon  force ;  they  subsisted  upon  war,  piracy 
and  plunder ;  and  the  freest  of  them  were 
always  in  an  uncertain  and  fluctuating  con- 
dition. Under  the  influence  of  their  religion, 
all  modem  Christian  governments,  of  what- 
ever form,  repose,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
upon  a  free  and  enlightened  public  opinion 
as  their  basis,  and  make  it  avowedly  their 
great  object  to  promote  the  general  good 
and  advancement  of  the  people  by  the  arts 
of  peace.  Under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity alone  have  castes  and  classes  dis- 
appeared, and  the  dignity,  the  moral  claims 
and  inherent  rights  of  man  as  man,  been 
acknowledged.  Under  her  influence  alone 
have  slavery  and  serfdom  been  abolished. 
But,  in  the  working  out  of  this  abolition, 
we  have  especially  to  note  that  it  has  been 
the  latent  spirit  of  our  divine  religion,  and 
not  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy — the  spirit 
of  that  religion,  often,  in  spite  of  the  hier- 
archy, which  usually  allies  itself  "with  the 
aristocratic  tendencies — ^the  spirit  of  that 
religion  working  up  from  the  general  Chris- 
tian heart,  that  has  accomplished  the  grand 
result.  Christianity  is  manifestly  not  of  the 
earth,  not  a  mere  natural  result  of  human 
progress,  but  a  factor  and  a  force  introduced 
from  above.  Men  lived  for  ages  in  the  same 
latitudes  and  longitudes  which  are  now  the 
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seat  of  Christendom,  in  the  same  climates, 
under  the  same  general  physical  conditions  ; 
yet,  without  Christianity  they  never  worked 
out  these  results.  Men  still  live  under  similar 
favourahle  external  conditions  in  Japan,  for 
example,  and  yet  they  do  not  reach  these 
results.  To  make  Jesus  Christ,  as  Mr.  Buckle 
would  do,  a  mere  product  of  his  times,  and 
the  Christian  religion  a  mere  result  of  the 
natural  evolution  of  mankind  under  the  given 
external  circumstances ;  to  deny  to  it  the 
credit  of  having  sensibly  affected  the  produc- 
tion of  the  modern  culture  and  freedom  which 
distinguishes  Christendom,  or,  indeed,  the 
production  of  any  good  whatever ;  and  yet 
to  labour  through  whole  volumes  in  a  sys- 
tematic effort  to  heap  upon  it  the  odium  of 
having  caused  most  of  the  evils  and  created 
most  of  the  obstacles  that  modern  civiliza- 
tion has  had  to  encounter,  is  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  specimens  of  perversion  of  sen- 
timent, distortion  of  facts,  and  sophistiy  of 
reasoning,  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass 
of  modern  literature. 

As  to  the  effect  of  Christianity  upon  reli- 
gious liberty,  it  is  manifest  that  the  perse- 
cutions which  disgraced  its  history  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  for  a  long  time  after, 
among  Protestants,  even,  as  well  as  among 
Romanists,  find  not  the  slightest  foundation 
or  sanction  in  the  character  or  teaching  of 
Christ  or  His  Apostles.  Our  Lord  knew  that 
His  religion  would  be  exposed  to  the  malig- 
nant persecutions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  He 
often  foretold  it,  and  warned  His  disciples  to 
.  be  prepared  for  it ;  but  He  never  suggested 
a  retort.  The  contrary  was  the  precise 
characteristic  of  His  whole  spirit  and  doc- 
trine. The  Apostles  met  the  persecutions 
which  had  been  predicted,  but  they  never 
had  the  most  distant  thought  of  retaliation. 
Of  course,  discipline  was  exercised  within 
their  own  flocks,  but  it  was  spiritual  disci- 
pline by  spiritual  methods,  never  with  the 
use  of  physical  force,  which  in  those  times 
they  could  not  have  used  if  they  would,  and 


would  not  if  they  could.  Among  St.  Paul's 
many  joumeyings  after  his  conversion  we 
hear  of  none  undertaken  on  any  mission  like 
that  upon  which  he  was  stricken  down  on  the 
way  to  Damascus.  For  the  schismatic  or  the 
heretic,  as  well  fts  for  the  evil  liver,  the 
highest  punishment  was  the  being  cut  off 
from  the  communion  of  the  faithfiiL  The 
right  of  expelling  refractory  members  must 
be  inherent  in  every  society,  and  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  truest  conception  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  The  upbraidings  of  conscience 
and  the  fear  of  God's  future  judgments  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  religious  liberty. 
The  question  of  moral  right  and  the  reaUty 
of  the  Divine  threatening  is  a  question  of 
truth  or  fact,  and  not  a  matter  of  religious 
liberty.  But  there  is  not  in  all  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Christ  or  His  Apostles  the 
slightest  hint  of  punishing  misbelieving  or 
misbehaving  brethren  with  torture  and  im- 
prisonment, the  faggot  and  the  stake,  or  the 
cool,  diabolical  farce  of  delivering  them  over 
to  the  secular  arm  for  the  execution  of  such 
inflictions.  It  is  true  the  faithful  are  for- 
bidden by  the  Apostle  to  keep  company  with 
an  excommunicated  person,  even  so  much  as 
to  eat,  and  our  Lord  Himself  had  said,  "  Let 
him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican."  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  when  those  rules  were  given,  their 
application  would  not  expose  the  party 
offending  to  any  physical  suffering  or  hard* 
ship,  and  certainly  it  was  not  intended  that 
they  should ;  it  was  not  intended  that  a  man 
should  be  forced  to  believe  the  truth  in  order 
to  avoid  being  starved  to  death.  And  if»  in 
subsequent  times  the  application  of  these 
rules  led  or  would  lead  to  great  physical 
privation,  to  cold  and  nakedness  and  famish- 
ing and  death,  then,  their  literal  execution 
was  as  gross  a  perversion  of  Scripture  as 
Satan  himself  could  have  suggested.  The 
coarsest  Infidelity  has  been  guilty  of  no 
greater  blasphemy.  Let  us  be  th«ikful  that 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  thrown  off  the 
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incrnstations  of  ages  of  corruption,  and 
brought  a  large  part  of  Christendom  to  the 
distinct  consciousness,  to  the  fiill  and  hearty 
acceptance  of  religious  liberty.  It  is  true 
that  intolerance  and  the  duty  of  persecution 
are  still  preached  in  some  quarters,  and  the 
infaUible^  unchangeable  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  must  perforce  continue  to  preach  it  and 
practise  it  as  far  as  her  crafty  estimate  of 
expediency  and  present  safety  will  permit. 
But  for  such  assailants  of  religious  liberty  to 
attempt  to  brand  the  object  of  their  attacks 
as  heathenish  indifferentism,  is  a  proof  either 
of  great  obtuseness  of  perception  or  of  a 
conscious  perversion  of  truth  for  the  sake  of  a 
plausible  argument. 

Religious  liberty  does  not  hinder  the 
church  from  effectually  insisting  upon  the 
preservation  of  pure  doctrine  in  her  bosom. 
But  her  doctrine  is  addressed  to  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men,  under  the  motives 
presented  by  sound  reason  and  Divine 
authority,  and  not  those  drawn  from  the 
Inquisition  and  the  Auto-da-f^.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  accept  her  doctrine  or  to 
reject  it — ^not  an  absolute  right,  for.no  man 
has  such  a  right  to  reject  any  truth  or  to 
maintain  any  falsehood — ^but  a  relative  right, 
i.e.y  the  Church  has  no  right,  and  her 
Founder  never  intended  that  she  should 
exercise  or  claim  the  right,  forcibly  to 
compel  acquiescence.  Christianity  fully 
recognizes  man's  mental  and  moral  freedom, 
and  his  personal  accountability  to  God  for 
the  exercise  of  that  freedom.  She  may  say 
with  Christ,  you  must  believe  or  be  condemned; 
but  she  may  not  say  with  Charlemagne,  you 
must  be  baptized  or  be  drowned.  God  has 
revealed  His  mercy  that  we  too  might  learn 
to  be  merciful ;  He  has  so  revealed  His 
vengeance  that  we  might  learn  to  refrain 
from  its  exercise.     [Rom.  xii.  19.] 

In  short,  persecution  originated  in  human 
corruption,  not  in  Christian  principle;  in 
human  passion  and  self-will,  or  at  best  in 
the  mistaken  judgment  of  human  infirmity, 


not  in  the  spirit  or  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  was  not  introduced  into  the  world  by 
Christianity,  but  has  been  engrafted  upon  it 
by  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  days  of  dark- 
ness and  violence  and  hierarchical  domina- 
tion. It  is  manifestly  inimical  to  the  inte- 
rests of  true  religion.  It  engenders  and 
encourages  hypocrisy,  or  stolid  ignorance, 
or  the  abnegation  of  thought  and  reason 
and  personal  accountability ;  and  thus  tends 
to  destroy  proper,  personal,  rational  faith, 
the  faith  of  a  reasonable  man,  the  faith 
that  leads  to  a  reasonable  service.  True 
fjEiith  and  true  religion  absolutely  presuppose 
a  free  action  of  the  mind  and  will  of  man. 
No  other  religion  has  so  fully  recognized 
this  fact  as  Christianity;  and  a  return  to 
the  principles  of  religious  freedom  is  but  a 
return  to  the  first  principles  of  Christ's 
religion,  the  disentanglement,  after  ages  of 
perversion  and  corruption,  of  its  true  spirit 
and  proper  influence. 

Now  it  is  but  an  identical  proposition  to 
say  that  wherever  the  tendencies  of  Chris- 
tianity have  the  freest  scppe,  and  its  proper 
results  most  thoroughly  worked  out,  there 
Christianity  will  exist  in  its  most  complete 
and  characteristic  form.  And  every  stage 
of  progress  towards  such  a  consummation 
must  be  so  much  vantage  ground  for  frirther 
advancement.  If  Christianity  tends  to  pro- 
mote civil  liberty,  or  naturally  to  coalesce 
with  it,  then  the  existence  of  civil  liberty 
must  react  advantageously  upon  Chris- 
tianity. They  must  be  mutual  friends; 
and  that  though  each  may  have  many  other 
friends  besides.  There  may  be  many  other 
influences  favourable  to  civil  liberty  besides 
Christianity — and  among  them  may  even  bo 
some  of  an  utterly  irreligious  and  anti- 
Christian  character — ^as,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  certainly  are  many  influences  favour- 
able to  Christianity  besides  civil  liberty. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  general  light  and  knowledge,  to 
civilization  and  social  culture.    It  is  among 
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its  divine  credentials  that  it  falls  in  and 
hannonizes  with  whatever  tends  to  the  ele- 
vation and  happiness  of  man,  or  to  the  un- 
folding and  enlargement  of  his  powers,  to 
the  perfecting  of  humanity  in  any  of  its 
aspects  or  relations.  Christianity  has  its 
proper  spiritual  purpose,  which  is  no  other 
thai^  to  lead  man  on  to  the  attainment  and 
accomplishment  of  the  highest  end  of  his 
being,  in  his  relation  to  what  is  above  and 
beyond  this  present  world.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  or,  rather,  precisely  because 
of  this,  it  is  in  conscious  harmony  with  all 
that  is  true  and  beautiful  and  good,  with  all 
that  is  pure  and  honest  and  virtuous,  with 
all  that  .is  lovely  and  noble  and  manly. 
The  more  perfectly  man  is  developed  as 
man,  ip  all  his  normal  faculties  and  rela- 
tions, the  better  vehicle  he  becomes  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  full  power  and  glory  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Such  a  development, 
from  whatever  causes  proceeding,  is,  humanly 
speaking,  a  preparation  for  Christianity ;  for 
if  this  religion  comes  to  raise  the  fallen,  to 
elevate  the  degraded,  to  guide  the  erring,  to 
enlighten  the  dark,  to  ennoble  the  mean,  to 
reform  the  vicious,  she  cannot  but  welcome 
whatever  will  help  her  in  her  benign  mis- 
sion. But  light  and  liberty  and  love  cannot 
but  help  her.  Christ  did,  indeed,  once  say, 
"  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me ;" 
but  it  was  of  Satan  He  then  spoke.  '  Again 
He  said,  ''  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our 
part,"  and  then  it  was  of  well-intentioned 
but  partially  enlightened  men  He  spoke. 

It  is  true,  man's  nature  is  radically  per- 
verted, and  the  best  things  may,  by  abuse, 
become  the  worst.  Without  the  aid  of 
Divine  grace,  without  an  influence  from  on 
high,  without  the  leaven  of  Christ's  religion, 
man  can  never  reach  his  highest  develop- 
ment in  relation  either  to  the  future  world 
or  to  this.  Every  right  and  good  tendency 
in  him,  is,  in  its  normal  evolution,  ready  to 
welcome  and  embrace  Christianity.  Scien- 
tific superciliousness  and  philosophic  pride 


and  prejudice  are  no  part  of  man's  true 
development.  But  though  the  evil  of  man  s 
nature  crops  out  everywhere,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  intellectual  light  and  culture  are 
more  favourable  to  Christianity  than  brutish 
darkness  and  ignorance.  Ignorance  may  be 
the  mother  of  superstitious  devotion,  but 
knowledge  is  the  foster  parent  of  true  re- 
ligion, Christianity  does  not  fear  know- 
ledge or  frown  upon  it ;  rather  she  both 
commends  and  commands  it.  '^  Be  not 
children  in  understanding,"  is  her  injunc- 
tion, "howbeit,  in  malice  be  ye  children, 
but  in  understanding  be  men ;"  be  meit^ 
men  is  what  Christianity  wants;  not  ignorant 
children,  but  intelligent  men.  Every  soul 
may  be,  in  the  sight  of  God,  equally  precious, 
yet  the  conversion  of  one  St.  Paul  was  of 
more  consequence  to  the  advancement  of 
the  Christian  religion — such  are  the  law 
and  movement  of  Divine  Providence — ^than 
the  gathering  in  of  whole  masses  of  ignorant 
heathen  at  Laodicea,  at  Sardis,  or  even  at 
Rome.  And,  as  civil  liberty  must  naturally 
help  to  produce,  in  a  given  community,  a 
greater  number  of  men,  of  real,  intelligent, 
manly  men,  it  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  favour- 
able reflex  influence  upon  the  promption 
both  of  the  truth  and  of  the  power  of 
Christianity.  Moreover,  civil  liberty  must 
give  Christianity  a  fr^er  scope  for  exerting 
and  dififusing  its  own  benign  influence. 

We  have  but  to  glance  at  the  history  and 
geography  of  Christendom  to  find  this  view 
abundantly  confirmed  by  facts.  We  shall 
find  that  whenever  and  wherever  civil  liberty 
has  become  quietly  and  permanently  estab- 
lished, then  and  there  has  Christianity  had  its 
purest  and  noblest  realization,  has  exerts 
most  widely  its  transforming  spiritual  in- 
fluence; in  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Switxer- 
land,  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  America, 
in  France.  The  old  French  Revolution  is 
often  thro¥m  back  upon  us  as  settling  the 
whole  question  against  us ;  but  it  is  strangely 
or  studiously  forgotten  that  all  the  hoiroTS 
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of  that  revolution  and  all  its  atheistic  orgies 
resulted  not  from  civil  liberty,  but  were  the 
natural  and  necessary  fruit  of  the  preceding 
ages  of  civil  and  religious  despotism,  of 
grinding  and  intolerable  oppression.  The 
Atheism  and  the  spirit  of  license  already 
existed;  they  caused  the* evils  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  were  not  its  effects.  Voltaire 
had  already  come  upon  the  scene,  and  had 
completed  his  career.  Meantime,  so  far  as 
civil  liberty  has  resulted  from  that  revolu- 
tion, even  though  Atheism  may  have  had  a 
hand  in  producing  it — for  God  often  brings 
good  out  of  evil — it  has  been  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  Prance  and  to  Europe.  Our 
greatest  temporal  benefits  commonly  proceed 
from  a  variety  of  causes ;  and  it  is  some- 
times through  the  crisis  of  a  violent  and 
dangerous  disease  that  the  system  is  most 
thoroughly  purified  and  invigorated.  Had 
not  men  perversely  insisted  upon  associating 
the  idea  of  infidelity  with  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  not  quite  too  much  of  the  old 
religious  and  civil  despotism  been  retained 
and  restored  in  the  conservative  reaction, 
the  blessing  resulting  from  that  revolution 
had  been  greater  still.  But,  after  aU,  at 
this  present  moment,  is  there  not  vastly 
more  of  intelligent  practical  Christianity  in 
Hungary  than  in  Austria,  in  France  than 
in  Spain  or  Italy  or  in  any  country  of 
Europe  where  civil  liberty  has  always,  or 
until  recently,  been  suppressed  ?  Those 
professed  friends  of  Christianity,  who,  in 
the  fanatical  zeal  of  blind  conservatism, 
insist  upon  associating  civil  liberty  with 
infidelity  and  Atheism,  and  Christianity 
with  despotisms  and  oligarchies,  inflict  upon 
the  cause  of  true  religion  a  sorer  wound 
than  could  ever  have  been  inflicted  by 
Infidelity  and  Atheism  themselves.  They 
furnish  Infidelity  and  Atheism  with  their 
Juost  effective  weapons ;  they  put  the 
greatest  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  re- 
%on;   they  make   zealous   Infidels   and 


Atheists  of  thousands  who  would  otherwise, 
by  God's  grace,  be  as  zealous  Christians. 
The  lovers  of  freedom  will  be  Infidels, 
because  Christians  will  be  lovers  of  abso- 
lutism, defenders  of  slavery,  and  advocates 
of  caste. 

That  religious  liberty  reacts  advantageous- 
ly on  Christianity  needs  no  further  argument 
but  the  simple  appeal  to  history  and  facts. 
The  religious  despotism  of  Roman  Catholic 
countries  serves  merely  to  keep  out  the  light 
and  truth  which  might  lead  to  a  reforma- 
tion of  old  and  festering  corruptions ;  and 
to  educate,  or  rather  to  leave  uneducated, 
masses  of  men  semi-atheistic,  semi-heathen, 
superstitiously  devout  but  morally  and 
intellectually  weak  and  childish.  And 
in  Protestant  countries  religious  intoler- 
ance has  uniformly  resulted  in  dwarfing  and 
paralyzing  the  religion  it  was  designed  to 
protect.  This  is  abundantly  illustrated  in 
the  religious  history  of  England  and  of 
America.  Intolerance  has  always  been  fol- 
lowed by  religious  declension  and  doctrinal 
superficiality.  To  pass  at  once  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  compare  the  energetic,  intelligent, 
aggressive  spirit  of  Protestantism  in  England, 
or  Switzerland,  or  America,  with  the  cold 
and  lifeless  state  of  the  same  religion  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Error,  corruption, 
conscious  weakness  may  be  intolerant ;  but 
truth  needs  no  such  protection ;  she  rejoices 
in  her  own  strength  and  in  her  perifect 
adaptation  to  man's  nature  and  wants.  She 
does  not  treat  man  as  a  maniac  who  must 
be  laced  in  a  strait  jacket  in  order  to  be 
kept  in  the  true  religion. 

Had  Christianity  needed  the  protection  of 
an  intolerant  religious  despotism,  what  would 
have  become  of  her  in  the  earliest  and  purest 
periods  of  her  history,  when  all  the  powers 
of  the  world,  both  civil  and  religious,  were 
arrryed  in  deadly  hostility  against  her.  And 
how  can  she  now  hope  to  subdue  the  world 
which  stUl  lies  in  wickedness,  to  prevail  over 
the  Brahminism,  and  Buddhism,  and  Con* 
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fucianism  which  hold  possession  of  India  and 
China  and  Japan,  containing  about  half  the 
population  of  the  globe  ?  When  she  asks  of 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  a  free  entrance 
among  them,  shall  she  plainly  tell  them  that 
so  soon  as  she  gets  the  upperhand  there  she 
will  strip  of  their  goods  and  banish  from 
their  homes,  or  consign  to  prison,  torture 
and  death,  all  who  refuse  to  receive  her 
teaching  and  conform  to  her  rites.  Surely, 
if  she  prefers  her  petition  with  such  an  in- 
tention, she  ought  in  honesty  and  fairness 
to  announce  it  beforehand.  In  no  such  spirit 
did  Jesus  and  Uis  Apostles  preach  the  Cospel 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  in  no  such  spirit 
did  He  open  His  great  commission  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nazareth ;  and  in  no  such 
spirit  is  the  world  to  be  subdued  to  His 
obedience.  When  James  and  John  would 
have  called  down  fire  from  Heaven  to 
consume  those  who  refused  to  receive  Him, 
He  meekly  rebuked  them,  saying,  "Ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of,  for  the 
Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save  them."  Christianity  is  not 
to  convert  men  as  Charlemagne  converted 
the  Saxons  and  Philip  II.  the  Moriscoes ; 
her  festivals  are  no  longer  to  be  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Eves*  and  Sicilian  Vespers ;  her 
Easters  are  not  to  be  made  more  joyous 
and  solemn  by  holocausts  of  hundreds  of 
human  beings  in  Auto-da-f^;  her  heroes 
and  champions  are  not  to  be  Torquemadas 
and  Philips,  and  Bloody  Marys,  and  Dukes 
of  Alva  ;  her  tender  mercies  are  not  to  be 
exhibited  in  Albigensian  and  Waldensian 
crusades,  in  Dutch  massacres,  in  Huguenot 
expatriations,  in  Inquisitorial  tortures  and 

*  It  ifl  little  to  the  purpose  to  apologize  for  the 
Pope — ^the  infallible  Pope— who  ordered  a  Te  Beum 
to  be  Bung  upon  hearing  of  this  massacre,  by  saying 
that  probably  he  had  been  misinformed  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  facts.  Had  his  infallibility  expressly 
made  the  apology /or  ^tmte^/when  he  was  better  in- 
formed, the  case  might  be  otherwise.  Did  he  ever 
make  it  ?  The  apology  from  any  other  party  is 
neither  authoritative  nor  conclusive. 


Smithfield  fires.  No  ;  turning  away  from 
such  scenes,  let  us  listen  to  the  words  of 
Jesus  :  "  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour, 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest ;  take  My  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of 
Me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  .unto  your  souls."  And 
hear  the  Apostle,  saying,  "By  the  gentle- 
ness and  meekness  of  Christ,  I  beseech  you." 
Such  is  the  spirit  in  which  Christianity  is 
to  go  forth  to  her  future  and  final  victories. 
Such  is  the  spirit  in  which  she  is  to  grapple 
with  the  free  thought  and  the  free  and 
vigorous  activities  of  the  present  and  the 
coming  age.  The  weapons  of  her  warfare 
are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.  Civil  and 
religious  freedom  are  the  conditions  of  her 
real  and  complete  success.  Yet  how  slow  has 
she  been  to  learn  this  lesson,  a  lesson  lying 
among  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  and 
spirit  of  her  Divine  Founder  !  or,  rather,  to 
unlearn  that  other  lesson  which  the  hierar- 
chial  perverters  of  that  spirit  and  doctrine 
had  been  busy  for  ages  in  inculcating.  The 
instances  of  persecution  to  which  allusion  has 
just  been  made,  are  all  chargeable  to  Roman 
'  Catholics  \  but  it  is  not  intended  to  be  denied 
or  concealed  that  instances,  many  instances, 
of  similar  persecutions  are  not  wanting  on 
the  Protestant  side.  The  others  alone  haTB 
been  signalized  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The 
early  Protestants  in  this  respect  did  but  in- 
considerately and  blindly  copy  the  example 
of  their  Romish  brethren  and  predecessors. 
The  right  and  the  duty  of  persecution  had 
been  preached  and  practised  all  along,  as  a 
thing  of  course — it  was  an  inveterate  preju- 
dice— an  heirloom  received  from  the  maternal 
home.  To  preach  and  practise  it  was  felt  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  substantiate  a  claim 
to  earnest  faith  and  piety.  Later  develop- 
ments have  shown  the  true  spirit  of  the  two 
systems.  There  may  have  been  individual 
instances  of  toleration  on  the  side  of  Roman- 
ists— not  of  Rome^M&t  as  there  may  have 
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been  individual  instances  of  persecution  on 
the  side  of  Protestants.  Lord  Baltimore  may 
have  established  uniyersal  toleration  in  his 
colony  of  Maryland,*  while  Calvin  burnt 
Servetus,  and  the  Puritans  maltreated  the 
Quakers.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  think  that 
there  have  been  no  good  men  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  She  has  had  in  her  bosom  a 
Fenelon  and  a  Xavier  and  some  of  the  noblest 
saints  that  ever  lived ;  but  it  is  a  striking  and 
significant  fact  that  many  of  those  whom  she 
has  canonized  after  they  were  dead  she  per- 
secuted and  harassed  unmercifully  while  they 
were  living.  They  were  saints  in  spite  of  her 
system  and  in  spite  of  her  ruling  powers. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  undoubtedly 
been  very  bad  men  among  Protestants,  even 
among  those  of  great  pretensions  to  religion 
and  piety.  But  they  have  been  such  in  spite 
of  the  system  which  should  have  made  them 
better.  In  like  manner,  heathenism  has  had 
ita  Socrates,  its  Regulus,  its  Lucretia  and  its 
Caesar  Marcus  Antoninus;  whilst  Christianity 
has  had  her  John  XXIII. ,  her  Alexander  VL, 
her  Caesar  Borgia,  her  other  Lucretia,  her 
Richard  II.,  her  Charles  II.,  her  Catharine  II., 
her  Benedict  Arnold,  and  her  George  IV. 
But  a  system  must  be  judged  by  its  general 
results  and  revealed  tendencies  and  not  by 
sporadic  and  exceptional  cases.  (2)  We  have 
cited  instances  of  Romish  persecution  exclu- 
i^ively,  because  those  instances  have  been  in 
degree  and  character  incomparably  more 
flagrant,  cruel,  horrible,  systematic  and  per- 
sistent than  those  which  can  be  alleged  on 
the  other  side ;  and  they  have  never  been 
disowned  or  condemned  by  any  Papal  bull  or 
syllabus  or  encyclical  letter ;  but  rather  have 
been  implicitly  or  expressly  applauded  and 
approved  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  the  present  day,  and  sanc- 
tioned in  their  principle  by  the  express 
definitions  of  the  present  infallible  Pope 

*  And  yet  it  appears  from  a  careful  examinatioii  of 
the  history  of  the  time  that  this  was  done  not  from 
choice,  but  becaiuo  it  oonld  not  be  helped. 


himself.  But  to  the  credit  of  Protestantism 
it  may  now  be  said,  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  incidental  shortcomings  in  the  past, 
it  has  generally  learned  at  length,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  simple  apostolic  and 
Christian  lesson  of  religious  freedom. 

By  religious  freedom  we  mean  that  there 
should  be,  under  the  law  of  the  land,  freedom 
of  thought,  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  for  all 
kinds  and  modes  of  religion,  including  not 
only  aU  denominations  of  Christians,  but  Ju- 
daism, Mahometanism,  Paganism,  Pantheism 
and  Atheism.    Of  course  the  State  may  have 
its  own  religion,  while  it  tolerates  all  others ; 
and  malicious  blasphemy,  or  immoral  prac- 
tices, or  foul  and  reckless  assaults  upon 
Christianity,  however  they  may  seek  to  clothe 
themselves  in  the  guise  of  religion,  may  be 
restrained  by  law  as  being  offensive  to  the 
moral  sense  and  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity.   Precisely  at  this  point  nice  ques- 
tions may  be  raised ;  and  here,  as  in  all 
complex  practical  matters,  it  may  be  difficult 
so  to  frame  the  rule  as  definitely  to  provide 
for  all  real  or  supposable  cases.    But  the 
principle  should  be,  universal  religious  free- 
dom.   Some  may  think  so  broad  a  toleration 
inconsistent  with  earnest  loyalty  to  Christian 
truth.    But  suppose  Christ  to  have  told  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  Herod  and  Pilate, 
that  He  proposed,  as  soon  as  He  and  His 
followers  should  be  able  so  to  do,  to  put  them 
all  down  by  force  and  crush  them  with  a 
strong  hand  I    (But  then  what  of  the  ''  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?")    And  sup- 
pose Peter  to  have  told  Simon  Magus  that, 
if  the  law  allowed  it,  he  would  send  him 
forthwith  to  torture  and  the  flames ;  or  Paul 
to  have  told  the  magistrates  at  Philippi  that, 
if  he  had  the  power,  he  would  scourge  themy 
and,  instead  of  thrusting  their  feet  into  the 
stocks,  would  bind  them  to  the  stake  and 
bum  them  upon  the  spot ;  or  to  have  an- 
nounced to  the  Athenians  on  Mars'  hill,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  Christians  should  grow  strong 
enough,  they  would  drive  them  out  of  their 
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temples^  throw  down  their  altars,  and  compel 
them  to  worship  in  Christian  Churches,  or 
strip  them  of  their  goods  and  banish  or  im- 
molate them  all ! 

No  ;  Cortez  and  Pizarro  are  not  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Apostles,  nor  the  models 
of  Christian  missionaries.  Such  was  not  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Gospel  was  preached  at 
the  first,  and  such  ought  not  to  be  the 
spirit  in  whidii  it  is  to  be  professed  and 
propagated  now.  Surely,  it  has  greater  ad- 
vantages for  preserving  itself  and  making 
progress  now,  than  it  had  then.  If  it  suc- 
ceeded then  without  the  protection  and  aid 
of  intolerance,  still  more  may  it  succeed 
without  such  aid  and  protection  now ;  for 
it  will  hardly  be  suggested  that  the  fires  of 
intolerance  are  intended  by  Divine  Provi- 


dence as  the  appropriate  modem  substitnte 
for  the  primitive  miracles  ;  or,  that  what  die 
suffering  of  persecution  did  for  the  purity  of 
the  early  Church  the  exercise  of  persecution 
is  to  accomplish  for  the  later  ChurcL 

Christianity  needs  only  a  fair  and  opai 
field ;  with  really  earnest  and  faithful  ad- 
herents, who  believe  in  their  Lord  with  all 
their  hearts,  who  love  His  blessed  name  &s 
St.  Paul  loved  it,  and  who  love  the  souls  of 
men  even  as  He  loved  them  who  died  for 
their  redemption.  Going  forth  in  such  & 
spirit,  there  is  no  danger  of  defeat,  no  donU 
of  success.  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  a  strong  tower  is  our  God.  Oor 
hope  and  confidence  are  in  the  truth,  in  the 
presence  of  Christ,  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 


BIBLICAL    NOTES:— THE    LOGOS. 


By  XT.  H.  WilliamB,  D.D. 


T  is  proposed  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  term 
Logos,  as  used  in  the  fiist  fourteen 
verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John. 
Logos  has  for  its  English  representative. 
Word  :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word ;" 
"  The  Word  was  made  flesh."  The  Greek 
language  would  have  supplied  another  term 
— ^priim; ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  was  inten- 
tionally avoided.  Luther,  in  his  German 
Bible  uses  Wort ;  the  Vulgate  uses  Verbum. 
The  question  involved  in  the  discussion  is 
this:  Does  the  term  Logos  imply  personality? 
If  it  does  not,  the  Introduction  of  John's 
Gospel  furnishes  no  proof  that  Christ  was 
pre-existent,  and  therefore  no  proof  that  he 


was  equal  with  God.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  question  is  one  of  inexpressi- 
ble importance. 

If  exegesis,  conducted  partly  in  the  light 
which  the  history  of  logos  shall  supply,  and 
conducted,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  be,  inde- 
pendently of  theological  creeds,  shall  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  Logos  denotes  not 
a  person  but  a  thing,  not  a  revealer  but  a 
revelation,  let  us  not  hesitate  to  honour  the 
Creator  of  the  human  mind  by  accepting  it. 
The  origin  of  the  term  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  manner  in  which  it  was  used  bj 
John.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  examine 
first,  some  of  the  principal  propositions  con- 
tained in  the  Introduction.    Inteinal  eri- 
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dence  may  be  found  that  Logos  means  a 
person,  or  it  may  be  clear  that  it  means  a 
thing. 

V.  1.  'Ev  apxi  (in  the  beginning).    The 
Logos  was  <v  apxi-      This  by  itself   can 
scarcely  be  held  as  expressing  eternity  past. 
It  conveys  the  idea  of  timelessness  or  pre- 
temporalness.    As  Dr.  Schaff  says,  "  Before 
creation  there  was  no  time,  for  time  itself 
is  part  of  the  world,  and  was  created  with 
it.    (Mundus  /actus  est  cum  tempore,  not 
in  tempore)"    If  €v  dpxy  represent  pre- 
temporalness,  it  represents  a  state  which 
was  anterior  to  creation.    The  Logos,  tlien, 
was  pre-temporal,  and  therefore  was  not 
created.    But  creator  and  creation  are  ex- 
hanstive  terms.     No  other  can  be  inserted 
between  them.    If,  therefore,  the  Logos  is 
not  embraced  in  the  term  creation,  it  must 
be  embraced  in  the  term  creator.     Thus 
even  from  the  first  proposition  of  the  Pro- 
logue it  may  be  inferred  [that  the  Logos  is 
not  a  thing  but  a  person,  and  a  creative 
person. 

*Hv  (was).  John  abstains  from  using  that 
other  Greek  verb  which  would  have  implied 
beginning  of  existence.  'Eycvero  (became) 
^oold  have  made  impossible  the  idea  of 
pre-temporalness  in  €v  dpxy.  Of  things 
(t§.  3)  John  says  :  ''  All  things  were  made, 
became,  came  into  existence,  by  him."  In 
V3.  6  we  read  :  "  There  was  a  man  sent  from 
God;"  there  became,  arose  (not  yv  but 
<Vv€To)  a  man  sent  from  God.  The  coming 
of  John  the  Baptist  was  a  historical  fact ; 
the  existence  of  the  Logos  was  a  fact  an- 
terior to  history.  In  vs.  14,  instead  of  fjvj 
^ycVcTo  is  again  used,  and  in  a  very  instruc- 
tive manner :  "  And  the  Word  was  made 
flesh  "—the  Word  became  flesh.  But  John 
does  not  say  :  In  the  banning  became  the 
Word,  as  if  there  were  a  point  before  which 
the  Logos  had  no  existence,  but  it  is :  "  In 
tbe  beginning  was  {^v)  the  Word."  This 
precise  use  of  two  Greek  verbs  could  not 
^ve  been  undesigned.    The  distinction  is 


expressed  in  German  by  war  (was)  and  ward 
(became).  Students  of  Plato  have  been 
often  struck  with  the  distinction  as  made  in 
some  of  his  Dialogues.  Referring  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Timaeus,  Prof.  Taylor  Lewis 
says : 

From  this  passage  alone,  had  there  been  no  other, 
we  are  justified  in  saying  that  ut*>tf  in  its  highest 
sense,  expresses  etaenUal,  demal,  necesgary,  tdf-ex- 
ittent,  independent,  uncauted  being^  or  enenct,  having 
no  dependence  on  time  and  space.  The  other,  yiyTfOfAxi, 
expresses  phenomenal,  temporal,  contingent,  dependent 
being,  generated  in  time  and  tpeiee. 

Such  being  the  meaning,  in  John,  of 
€1^  apxii  and  of  yv,  it  follows  that  these,  in 
connection,  express  the  idea  of  eternity, 
and  therefore  it  follows  that  Logos  implies 
not  a  revealing  thing,  but  a  revealing  per- 
son. Kai  6  Aoyo9  "^v  vpos  tov  Btov  (and  the 
Word  was  with  God).  IIpo?  (with,  toward). 
The  entire  force  of  the  proposition  is  in  the 
preposition.  IIpos  rov  Siov  expresses  not 
space  or  local  contact,  but  continual  direc- 
tion toward  God,  as  if  separation,  substan- 
tial and  ethical,  were  for  ever  impossible. 
Had  John  intended  to  say  that  the  Logos 
came  forth  from  God,  he  would  have  used  a 
preposition  which  expresses  source, 

Kat  $€o<i  ^v  6  koyos  (and  God  was  the 
Word).  6co$  is  put  first  for  emphasis 
(Meyer).  It  is  not  the  subject  but  the  pre- 
dicate. The  Word  was  God  is  more  accor- 
dant with  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue, 
and  the  emphasis  expressed  in  the  Greek  by 
location  should  be  expressed  in  English  by 
the  voice,  and  not  be  wholly  lost,  as  it  is 
in  nearly  all  audible  reading,  by  being  put 
upon  was.  ^cos  has  no  article,  and  this 
saves  the  personality  of  the  Logos  from 
being  merged  in  the  personality  of  God.  It 
is  pot  The  Logos  was  the  God,  but  it  is  The 
Logos  was  God.  The  Logos  and  God  are, 
therefore,  not  identical  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  they  are  distinct  beings.  If  the 
Logos  was  a  thing,  not  a  person,  the  terms 
I  of  the  proposition  are  remarkably  wanting 
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in  the  precision  which  is  characteristic  of 
John's  style ;  nay,  they  lead  us  to  an 
absurdity. 

Vs.  3.  Havra  8t  avrov  cycvcro.    (All  things 

were  made,  became,  by  him.)  The  contrast 
between  ^v  of  vs.  1,  and  kykv^ro  of  this  verse, 
is  very  marked.  The  Logos  was,  but  all 
things  became.  Things  have  an  origin,  a 
beginning  ;  the  Logos  has  not  a  beginning  ; 
therefore  again  the  Logos  is  a  person.  Si  avrov 
(through  him)  the  Genitive  of  instrumen- 
tality, as  in  CoL  i.   17.     Hebrews  i.  2  is 

important,  St  ov  koX  tovs  aiwi'as  kiroitja-tv  (by 

whom  also  he  made  the  worlds).  God  made 
the  worlds  through  the  Son,  says  the  writer, 
and  as  John  says  that  all  things  were  made 
by  the  Logos,  it  follows  that  Son  and  Logos 
refer  to  the  same  being ;  yet  God  did  not 
create  all  things  by  the  Logos  as  mere  in- 
strument, for  Gol.^  i.  16  says,  that  in  him 
(ev  avT<^)  all  things  were  created. 

Kai  \iiipi%  avTOV  lycvcTO  ovSc  ^v,  o  ykyovtv 

(and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  has 
been  made).  Nothing ;  not  even  one  thing, 
not  even  matter,  not  even  spirits,  were  made 
without  the  Logos.  Through  the  Logos  God 
made  literally  everything.  The  Logos  must 
have  existed,  therefore,  before  spirits  and 
before  matter.  How,  then,  can  Logos  mean 
anything  else  than  a  person  ?  Not  one  thing 
that  has  been  made  was  made  except  through 
a  thing,  is  a  worse  specimen  of  interpretation 
than  that  which  attributes  mere  insanity  to 
the  man  who  dwelt  among  tombs,  and  then 
transfers  it  to  three  thousand  swina 

Vs.  6.  'Eyci'CTO  avOfxaJTOs  direaraX/uici'os  irapa 

Otov  (There  became,  arose,  a  man  who  was 
sent  from  God). 

Vs.  8.  OvK  yv  €K€ivos  TO  <f>(os  (ho  was  not 
that  light).  How  could  John  have  found  it 
necessary  to  guard  his  readers  against  the 
supposition  that  the  Baptist,  himself  a  person, 
was  not  that  light,  if  the  Logos  were  not  a 
person  ? 

Vs.  11.  Eis  tA  tSia  ^kSe  (he  came  unto 
his  own).   Ttt  tSia  (his  own  things),  the  Jews, 


as  his  own  possession  or  inheritance,  a^i, 
the  Jews  as  his  own  people.  The  possessor 
of  the  Jews  was  clearly  a  person,  which 
person  is  denominated  the  Logos. 

Vs.  14.  Koi  6  Xoyos  a-dp^  iykvcro  (and  the 

Word  became  flesh).  The  Logos  ^v  (was) 
from  the  beginning,  before  time,  but  the 
Logos  €y€V€To  (became)  flesh. 

MoFoyci/ovs  irapa  varpos  (an  only  begotten 
of  the  Father).  But  onltf  begotten  implies 
personality,  for  it  is  a  brief  form  of  expres- 
sion for  only  begotten  Soth  It  is  applied  to 
Christ  by  none  of  the  sacred  writers  except 
John.  The  full  form,  the  onfy  begotten  Son. 
is  found  in  i.  18  ;  iii.  16 — 18  ;  1  John  iv.  9. 
Meyer  insists  that  pjovoytyrn^  is  spoken  of 
Christ's  divine  nature,  and  answers  to  the 
apostle's  peculiar  conception  of  the  divine 
Sonship  of  Christ.  He  holds  that  Christ  is 
Son  through  a  metaphysical  relation  to  the 
nature  of  God.  He  did  not  become  Son 
through  incarnation,  but  he  is  the  only  be- 
gotten as  the  Logos  before  all  time,  and 
appears  as  such  through  the  incarnation ; 
irapoL  (from),  not  ofy  as  in  the  authorized  ver- 
sion. The  Logos  was  begotten  from  the 
Father.  He  was  the  same  as  the  Father  in 
essence  or  substance. 

The  chief  propositions  of  the  Prologue, 
then,  make  it  evident  that  in  using  the  term 
Logos,  John  had  the  conception  of  a  person ; 
not  that  of  an  attribute  of  God,  or  of  the 
divine  reason,  or  of  "  divine  communication." 

We  must  now  consider  the  historical  side 
of  the  question.  Did  John  go  to  the  Alexan- 
drian Philosophy  for  the  term  Logos  ?  Was 
he  indebted  to  that  or  any  other  human 
philosophy  for  the  Logos  idea  as  developed 
in  the  introductory  verses  of  his  (jospel  ? 
The  term  itself  is  not  synonymous  with 
^fux,  used  for  example  in  Heb.  xi.  3  : 
"Through  faith  we  understand  that  the 
worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  qf  God " 
{pruuoLTi  0€ov).  This  is  a  general  statement, 
while  John's  (i.  3)  is  a  special  one ;  f^pa  is 
used  to  signify  the  mere  word;  logos,  word, 
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€ts  the  expression  oftkottght ;  prifia  is  neuter ; 
that  logos  is  masculine  ought  not  to  be 
pressed.  Luther's  Wort  is  neuter,  and  there- 
fore he  uses  the  neuter  article  das  ;  yet  even 
in  the  German  Bible  the  context  would  show 
that  a  person  must  be  meant ;  as  Dr.  Schafif 
has  said,  Ewald,  breaking  through  all  usage, 
retains  the  masculine  article  in  his  German 
translation — der  (instead  of  das)  Wort.  As, 
then,  a  word  is  the  expression  of  thought. 
Logos  is  an  appropriate  term  for  expressing 
the  relation  which  the  Messiah,  before 
incarnation,  held  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
The  Logos  is  one  who  expresses,  who  reveals^ 
God. 

So  far  as  the  present  subject  is  concerned, 
the  Alexandrian  philosophy  is  represented  in 
Philo.  This  singular  man,  a  Jew,  an  admirer 
of  the  idealism  of  Plato,  the  great  allegorizer 
of  the  first  century,  was  bom  tweniy  years 
before  Christ  and  died  about  a.d.  50.  He 
flourished,  therefore,  before  John  wrote  his 
(xospel.  His  works  might  have  supplied 
John  with  the  word  Logos,  and  with  some 
part  of  the  Logos  doctrine.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  no  evidence  has  appeared  that 
John  ever  saw  Fhilo's  works,  or  knew  what 
they  taught.  Upon  this,  however,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  insist.  It  may  be  admitted,  as 
not  improbable,  that  writing  his  Gospel  so 
many  years  after  Philo,  he  knew,  by  report, 
what  the  Alexandrian  had  written,  but  he 
could  not  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  the 
mere  word,  for  logos  was  in  common  use. 
To  what  extent  John's  ideas  of  the  Logos 
were  formed  by  what  he  may  have  heard  of 
Philo,  is  a  more  serious  question.  Had  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy  entered  Palestine? 
Ln  treating  of  the  historical  aspect  of  the 
Logos  in  his  Commentary  on  John,  Tholuck 
takes  the  negative.  He  combats  Gfrorer's 
view  that  the  Essenes  were  an  ofiishoot  of 
the  Egyptian  Therapeutae,  and  that  this  fact 
supplies  a  date  at  which  the  Alexandrian 
Gnosis  was  transplanted  to  Palestine.    He 

cites  Neander  as  also  opposed  to  Gfrorer's 
2s 


view.    Neander  (VoL  L,  p.  61)  has  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  features  of  the  resemblance  between  these 
societies,  as  weU  in  the  form  of  their  association  as  in 
the  drcmnstance  of  their  repudiating  slaveiy,  as  a 
thing  contrary  to  nature,  are  yet  by  no  means  such 
as  to  warrant  the  theory  of  an  outward  connection. 
Analogous  tendencies  of  the  Jewish  mind  in  Palestine, 
and  of  the  Jewish- Alexandrian  mind  in  Egypt,  might 
haTo  easily  produced  two  such  mystic  fraternities, 
independently  of  one  another,  with  a  form  adapted  to 
the  different  countries. 

A  quotation  hy  Gfrorer  from  a  Karaite 
author,  is  examined  by  Tholuck,  and  is 
alleged  as  supplying  no  proof  that  what  was 
introduced  into  Palestine  from  Egypt  by  a 
Babbi,  who  had  been  banished  from  Pales- 
tine, was  the  metaphysical  speculations  of 
Alexandrian  Jews. 

Again,  Philo's  Logos  and  John's  are  very 
unlike.  Philo  (Paris  ed.,  1640),  "De  Mundi 
Opificio,"  p.  6,  C,  represents  the  Logos  of 
God,  "invisible  and  intelligible,"  as  clic^i/a 
Stov  (image  of  God).  In  the  "De  Profugis," 
p.  464,  he  calls  the  Logos  a-o<f>ias  mjy^ 
(fountain  of  wisdom).  In  the  same  treatise, 
p.  466,  B.,  he  calls  him  dpxi€p€vs  (high 
priest) :  "  This  is  what  we  aflSrm,  that  by 
high  priest  is  not  meant  man,  but  the  divine 
Logos,  who  is  without  sin,  both  voluntary 
and  involuntaiy."  In  the  same  place  he 
calls  God  the  varqp  (father)  of  the  Logos. 
In  the  "  Confusione  Linguarum,"  p.  329,  C, 
Philo  calls  the  Logos  Trp&rpxrrarov  vvbv  (eldest 
son),  and  irparroyovov  (first  begotten) ;  p.  341, 

B,  TOK  dyycXov  irp^a-p-vrarov  (eldest  angel); 

dpxdyy€Xov  iroXvtaw/jjov  (arch-angel  of  many 
names)  ;  p.  341,  C,  atBios  cikwv  (eternal 
image).  In  the  treatise  "  De  Agricultura," 
p.  195,  B,  the  Logos  is  called  fj^ydXxiv  y^ao-iXecos 
"vwapxos  (the  under-commander,  or  viceroy 
of  the  great  King.)  In  "De  Cherubim," 
p.  129,  C,  the  Logos  is  the  'o^avos  (instru- 
ment) by  which  the  world  was  made.  In  an 
English  translation  of  Fragments  of  Philo's 
Writings  found  in  Eusebius,  the  Logos  is 
caUed  "second  God."  Inthe  "DeSomniis," 
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p.  599,  C,  Philo  represents  the  Logos  as 
^€o$  (God),  but  insists  that  there  is  only  one 
true  God,  the  expression  of  which  requires 
the  Article,  while  as  he  also  teaches,  ^cos, 
when  applied  to  the  Ix^os  must  be  without 
the  Article.  In  brief,  Philo,  as  Meyer  and 
others  hold,  makes  the  Logos  not  a  person 
at  all,  but  ''the  sum  of  the  divine  attributes." 
Philo's  Logos,  more  briefly,  is  ''image  of 
God,"  "  fountain  of  wisdom,"  "  high  priest," 
"son,"  "eldest  son,"  "first  batten,"  "eldest 
angel,"  "arch-angel  of  many  names,"  "eter- 
nal image,"  "subncommander,"  "organ"  («.«., 
instrument),  "second  God,"  "God,"  not  "the 
God."  Philo's  Logos  never  becomes  flesh. 
"  No  one,"  says  Mr.  Wescott  ("  Int.  to  the 
Study  of  the  Gospels,"  p.  267),  "  had  dared 
to  form  such  a  sentence  as  that  which,  with 
almost  awful  simplicity,  declares  the  central 
&ct  of  redemption,  in  connection  with  time 
and  eternity,  with  action  and  with  being, 
'  The  Word  was  nuide  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us.' "  It  must  be  added  that  Philo  is  not 
consistent  with  himself.  In  the  "Legis  Alle- 
goriarum,"  p.  52,  B,  allegorizing,  according 
to  his  custom,  he  says :  "  That  the  river 
which  flows  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  para- 
dise, is  generic  goodness;  this  flows  out  from 
the  wisdom  of  God"  and  this  wisdom  of  God 
he  affirms  to  be  the  Logos  of  God.  But  in 
"  De  Profugis,"  p.  466,  B,  he  makes  a-o<f>ia 
(wisdom)  the  mother  of  the  Logos.  On  one 
page  wisdom  and  the  Logos  are  identical, 
and  on  another  the  Logos  is  the  daughter  of 
wisdom.  Philo's  view  of  the  Logos  is  com- 
plex and  confused;  John's  is  simple  and 
clear.  If  Philo  does  not  vacillate  between 
personality  and  impersonality,  he  does 
vacillate  between  representations  which  are 
quite  as  inconsistent.  John  never  contra- 
dicts himself.  His  view  of  the  Logos  is  a 
marvel  of  unity  and  condensation.  It  is  light 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  music 
caught  up  from  eternity  and  poured  grandly 
forth,  as  from  a  single  insianiment,  upon  the 
darkness  of  the  world's  night,  while  Philo, 


living  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  same  age, 
makes  discord  with  his  many-viMced  philo- 
sophy. John  no  more  took  the  music  of  the 
Prologue  from  Philo  than  Luther  tock  his 
majestic  Old  Hundred  from  the  dangoious 
notes  of  the  old  German  barbariaiiB. 

If  John  was  not  indebted  to  Philo  for  his 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  was  he  indebted  to 
theTaigums?  Here  the  writer  is  under  the 
necessity  of  relying  upon  quotations  made 
by  others.  Says  Tholuck :  "  The  Chaldean 
paraphrasts  never  speak  of  God  as  operating 
immediately,  but  constantly  represent  him 
as  acting  through  the  mediation  of  the 
WORD  of  God.  In  them  we  have  (Gen.  iiL 
8 ;  Deut.  iv.  12),  'The  voice  of  the  lewrf  of 
God  spake.'  Gen.  xlix.  18  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  translates :  '  I  wait  not  for  libera- 
tion through  Samson  or  Gideon,  but  for 
salvation  through  thy  Word.'  The  Memra 
is  also  employed  in  a  sense  parallel  with '  the 
angel  of  the  Lord.*"  (Judges  xL,  seq.)  Prof. 
Stuart  (Bib.  Sac.,  Jan.  1850)  speaks  as 
follows : 

In  Ex.  xiz.  17,  the  Hebrew  nxa  thus:  ''And 
Moeea  brought  forth  the  people  oat  of  the  cunp  to 
meet  with  God;"  in  the  Taigum,  "To  meet  witii  tic 
word  of  the  Lord."  Pa.  ii  4  <Heb.):  "The  Leid 
shall  have  them  m  derifdon,"  in  the  Tajrgnm,  *^  TU 
word  of  the  Lord  shall  deride  them."  Geo.  xxxix.  2 
(Heb.):  "The  Lord  was  with  Joseph;"  Tazgum: 
"  The  word  of  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph." 

That  these  and  kindred  forms  of  expres- 
sion are  proof  that  the  Targumists  believed 
in  a  personality  distinct  firom  that  of  the 
Supreme  Jehovah,  and  mediating  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  is  extremely  doubtfuL  Rhe- 
torical personification  may  be  all  that  was 
intended.  Prof  D.  S.  Talcott,  in  an  article 
on  the  Word,  in  the  American  edition  of 
"  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible/'  says : 

Most,  if  not  all  the  passages  in  whidi  the  exprei* 
sions  above  cited  [M^rA  da-  YifyA  (sometanes  Dib- 
bllrft),  "the  word  of  Jehovah"]  oocnr,  may  be  expreesed 
by  a  reference  to  the  principle,  namely,  the  npog- 
nanoe  of  the  writers  to  bring  the  Divine  Beiag  into 
too  dose  Gontacti  as  it  were,  with  men. 
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The  Targamists,  according  to  others,  must 
have  used  Memra  (Word  of  God)  to  denote  a 
person,  but  it  is  admitted  that  they  have 
nothing  to  say  of  an  incarnated  Memra.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  that  John  knew  some- 
thing of  the  teachings  of  the  Paraphiasts, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did ;  and  in 
any  case  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  he  drew  from  them  any  part  of  his 
Logos  doctrine. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  kind  we  ought  to 
make  careful  examination  of  the  apocryphal 
books,  yet  little  else  can  now  be  done  than 
to  refer  to  the  principal  passages  which  bear 
upon  the  question  before  us :  The  Book  of 
Wisdom  vii.  22—30 ;  ix.  1 ;  xviii.  15,  16 
(the  last  very  striking) ;  Baruch  iii.  37,  38 ; 
Ecclesiasticus  i.  1 — 10  ;  xxiv.  5—47.  With 
respect  to  these  and  many  other  similar 
passages  in  which  is  a  de3cription  of  wisdom 
(in  one  case,  of  the  "  ahnighty  logos  ")  the 
question  is  whether  the  writers  are  indulging 
in  mere  rhetorical  personification,  or  whether 
they  intend  to  teach  the  existence  of  an 
actual  person ;  if  the  latter,  whether  they 
mean  the  supreme  Jehovah  or  a  being  dis- 
tinct from  him.  Opinions  are  divided. 
Though  the  evidence  is  wanting  that  John 
had  read  the  Apocrypha,  yet  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  the  supposition  that  writing 
his  Gospel  in  Ephesus,  between  which  and 
Alexandria  there  was  considerable  commu- 
nication, he  knew  by  report  something  of 
the  beautiful  descriptions  of  wisdom  which 
they  contained.  Even  if  it  be  admitted  that 
it  was  the  intention  to  represent  wisdom 
as  a  person,  distinct  from  Jehovah,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  taught  by  John 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
Apocrj^ha. 

Shall  we  find  it  then,  it  must  be  asked 
finally,  in  the  Old  Testament?  This  has 
never  been  pretended  In  Proverbs,  indeed, 
we  also  have  beautiful  descriptions  of  wisdom. 
See  especially  i.  20 — 33  ;  viii.  1 — 9,  12. 
Chap.  viii.  22 — ^31  is  as  follows  in  the  trans- 


lation given  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows  in  the 
Bib,  Sac.,  1858,  p.  364  : 

Jehoyah  possessed  me  (or,  obtained  me)  as  the 
beguming  of  his  way,  before  his  works,  of  old.  From 
everlasting  was  I  founded,  from  the  beginning,  before 
the  earth  was.  When  there  were  no  deeps  I  was 
bom ;  when  there  were  no  fonntains  laden  with 
water.  Before  the  monntains  were  settled,  before 
the  hills  was  I  bom ;  when  he  had  not  yet  made  the 
earth  and  the  fields  and  the  first  of  the  clods  of  the 
world.  When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  there  was  I ; 
when  he  set  a  circuit  npon  the  face  of  the  deep; 
when  he  established  the  clouds  above;  where  the 
fountains  of  the  deep  were  made  strong;  when  he 
appointed  to  the  sea  its  limit,  that  the  waters  should 
not  pass  its  border  (or,  his  command).  And  I  was 
at  his  side  as  one  brought  up  by  him  (or,  as  an 
artificer)  ;  and  I  was  daily  a  delight  [to  him] ;  exult- 
ing before  him  all  the  time ;  exulting  in  the  habitable 
abode  of  his  earth ;  and  my  delight  was  with  the  sons 
of  men. 

As  Prof.  Barrows  has  said,  the  lowest  view 
of  this  passage  "is  that  which  takes  the  term 
wisdom  simply  as  a  poetic  personification  of 
the  lessons  which  are  perpetually  inculcated 
on  man  as  well  by  the  order  of  nature  as 
by  the  course  of  divine  providence,  •  •  • 
and  in  sharp  contrast  with  this  view  is  the 
opposite  extreme,  which  understands  wisdom 
throughout  these  passages,  directly  and  sim* 
ply,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  personal 
presence  and  ministry."  This  latter,  we  are 
reminded,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  GiU.  "  In 
finding  Christ  in  these  passages,"  says  Prof. 
Barrows,  "  Dr.  Gill  is  right,  but  in  finding 
in  them  only  'the  personal  ministry  of  Christ 
in  the  days  of  his  flesh,'  he  is  manifestly 
wrong."  The  reviewer  rejects  the  theory  of 
poetic  personification,  and  holds  that  wisdom 
in  Proverbs  "  is  the  eternal  Word  himself, 
always  present  with  his  church,  both  before 
and  since  his  incarnation,  as  the  centre  and 
source  of  her  spiritual  light  and  life."  That 
the  writer  of  Proverbs  intended  merely  to 
personify  wisdom  seems  to  be  more  probable, 
yet  it  may  be  admitted  that  this  very  per- 
sonification, taken  in  connection  with  the 
numerous  representations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment generally  (Gen.  i.  "  God  saidf*  Psalm 
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zmdii.  6),  that  God  accomplished  his  pur- 
poses in  nature  and  among  men  by  his 
word,  prepared  devout  Jews  for  the  sublime 
doctrine  of  John. 

Our  conclusion  then,  is  this,  that  John 
was  not  indebted  to  Philo,  or  to  the  Targu- 
mists,  or  to  the  Apocrypha,  or  to  Proverbs, 
or  to  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  the  Logos  doctrine,  for  in  not  one  of 
these  quarters  is  the  doctrine  to  be  found ; 
but  that  the  term  itself,  which  clearly  was 
not  coined  by  the  evangelists,  was  already 
in  existence,  and  therefore  was  not  drawn 
directly  and  consciously  from  the  Gnosticism 
of  Alexandria.  As  logos  had  come  to  be 
well  known,  partly  through  the  Septuagint 
and  partly  through  Philo,  John  deemed  it  a 
suitable  word  for  the  expression  of  his  views. 
But  whence  the  doctrine  ?  This  we  believe  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  have  been  drawn  directly  in  part 
from  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  in  part 
from  what  John  saw  of  Christ  himself.  The 
illuminating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
must,  of  course,  be  pre-supposed.  That  Jesus 
called  himself  the  Logos  is  more  than  can  be 
shown,  but  the  Logos  idea  was  clearly  taught. 
The  description  found  in  the  Prologue  is  to 
be  found,  also,  in  a  scattered  form  in  the 
body  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  Prologue  John 
says  :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  ;" 
and  Jesus  himself  had  said,  ''Before  Abraham 


« 


« 


became,  I  am."  John  says,  "And  the  Word 
was  with  God ;"  and  Jesus  himself  had  said, 
''With  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee 
before  the  world  was."  John  says :  "And 
the  Word  was  God ;"  and  Jesus  had  said : 
I  and  my  Father  are  one."  John  says: 
All  things  were  made  by  him  ;"  and  Jesus 
had  said:  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto 
and  I  work."  John  says :  "  In  him  was 
life ;"  and  Jesus  himself  had  said  :  "  I  am 
the  bread  of  life."  John  says  :  "  And  the 
life  was  the  light  of  men ;"  and  Jesus  had 
abready  said:  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world." 
John,  still  speaking  in  the  Prologue,  sa}'s  : 
"  And  the  light  sMneth  in  darkne^ \*  and 
Jesus  had  said,  "  He  that  followeth  me  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness."  John  says :  "  And 
the  darkness  comprehended  it  not;"  aiid 
Jesus  had  said:  "Men  loved  darkness  lather 
than  light."  Thus  it  appears  that  instead 
of  weaving  out  of  his  own  intellect  that 
sublime  description  of  the  pre-existing  Son 
of  God  which  we  find  in  his  Prologue,  John 
took  the  thoughts  and  almost  the  very  woids 
from  the  Saviour  himself.  He  arranged  the 
thoughts ;  he  gave  them  a  compacter  form ; 
he  threw  over  the  whole  a  rich,  truthful 
colouring,  drawn  from  what  has  been  called 
his  experience  oi  the  Logos  doctrine,  and  so 
we  have  the  most  unique  composition  and 
the  most  profound  thought  to  be  found  in 
human  language. 
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I8T0R  Y  AND  SIGNIFICANCE 
OF  THE  SACRED  TABER- 
NACLE OF  THE  HEBREWS, 

By  Edward  E.  Atwatbb.  8vo.,  pp.  443. 
New  York :  Dodd  and  Mead.  London  : 
Dickinson  and  Higham. 

The  significance  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle 
must  always  be  an  interesting  study  with 
every  intelligent  Christian.  It  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  presentation,  in  a  different 
language,  of  the  same  great  truths  as  those 
which  are  brought  out  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  every  one  knows  that  much  is 
gained  by  studying  the  same  truths  in 
different  languages.  Our  conceptions  be- 
come in  this  way  much  more  vivid  and 
distinct.  In  the  tabernacle,  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  exhibited  to  our  mind  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  its  development.  By  contem- 
plating it  in  the  different  aspect  thus  brought 
to  view,  we  are  helped  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  its  nature.  The  reader  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  the  aid  of  a  previous 
attention  to  the  tabernacle,  is  able  to  com- 
prehend more  thoroughly  the  symbolism  of 
the  latter.  For  these  reasons,  if  for  no 
others,  we  regard  Mr.  Atwater's  work  as 
one  of  singular  value. 

The  tabernacle  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
residence  of  the  Divine  King  of  the  Israel- 
ites. The  remembrance  of  this  will  aid  one 
in  understanding  some  parts  of  the  Jewish 
ritual  that  might  otherwise  be  compara- 
tively unintelligible.  This  explains  the 
great  importance  attached  to  personal  clean- 
liness and  freedom  from  corporeal  blemishes 
on  the  part  of  all  the  attendants  of  the 
sanctuary.  Some  of  the  sacrifices — such, 
for  instance,  as  burnt-offerings — ^were  forms 
of  consecration  to  the  service  of  the  sover- 


eign— ^what  in  modem  phraseology  would 
be  called  homage.  In  short,  the  idea  of  the 
tabernacle  as  the  palace  of  the  monarch 
gives  to  many  parts  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  an 
interest  and  an  importance  of  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  destitute. 

Quite  a  large  portion  of  the  book  is  occu- 
pied with  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of 
the  tabernacle.  The  position  taken  is,  that 
it  had  throughout  a  symbolical  character, 
"  that  the  edifice  itself,  with  its  equipments, 
its  attendants,  and  its  various  services,  as 
they  appeared  to  the  senses,  represented  a 
system  of  truth  in  the  higher  sphere  of  the 
invisible  and  the  eternal."  Sjrmbolic  lan- 
guage was  in  very  common  use  at  the  time 
of  Moses ;  and,  though  it  is  admitted  that 
the  art  of  alphabetic  writing  was  used  to 
some  extent  at  that  period,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  symbolic  writing  must  have 
been  the  more  common  and  the  more  effec- 
tive medium  of  communication  of  moral 
and  religious  truth  especially.  This  remark 
emphatically  just   in   relation   to  the 
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Egyptians.  Much  use  was  made  by  them, 
not  only  of  symbolic  writing,  but  of  what 
may  properly  be  styled  symbolic  institutions. 
The  construction  of  their  temples,  the  rites 
performed  in  them,  the  garments  worn  by 
the  priests,  were  all  designed  to  represent  in 
a  visible  form  the  doctrines  of  their  religion. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  altogether  natural  suppo- 
sition that  a  man  like  Moses,  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  whose 
task  it  was  to  digest  a  religious  system  for  a 
people  who  like  the  Israelites  had  lived  for 
centuries  in  Egjrpt,  would  adopt  sponta- 
neously a  form  of  language  by  which  those 
whom  he  wished  to  instruct  could  be  reached 
most  readily  and  effectively.    Nor  is  it  at 
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all  strange  that  he  should  not  only  use  the 
same  form  of  language  in  general,  but 
should  besides,  when  trying  to  express,  as 
he  must  often  have  had  occasion  to  do,  the 
same  ideas,  have  had  recourse  to  the  same 
symbols  as  were  employed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. There  is  nothing,  necessarily,  any 
more  objectionable  in  this  than  there  is  in 
printing  the  scriptures  by  the  use  of  the 
same  press  and  the  same  types  as  are  em- 
ployed in  printing  the  vilest  books. 

The  tabernacle  was  meant  to  be  symboli- 
cal of  Mosaism  exclusively.  That  it  was  so 
relatively  to  every  form  of  pagan  worship, 
admits  of  no  question.  It  was  symbolical 
of  Mosaism  in  distinction  from  Christianity ; 
not  as  if  there  were  any  intrinsic  contrariety 
between  the  ideas  inculcated  in  the  two 
fifystems,  but  merely  in  the  fact  that  the 
stage  of  development  at  which  the  two  set 
forth  the  divine  plan  of  redemption  was 
different.  The  conceptions  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity  which  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  ancients  were  less  definite,  less  exact, 
than  those  which  prevailed  after  the  advent 
of  Christ.  The  Mosaic  symbols  were  in- 
tended to  represent  these  less  adequate 
conceptions,  but  not  to  represent  different 
truths. 

The  views  set  forth  in  this  book  as  to  the 
symbolical  character  of  the  tabernacle  are 
marked,  in  our  view,  by  great  sobriety. 
Extremes  are  carefully  avoided.  The  author 
conceives  that  there  is  a  middle  path  to 
be  taken  between  the  notion  that  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  tabernacle  was 
typical,  and  the  notion  that  nothing  was 
so,  except  what  is  particularly  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament  as  having  such  a  refer- 
ence. The  two  systems  of  religion,  Mosaism 
and  Christianity,  being  essentially  identical, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  what  in  the  taber- 
nacle was  symbolical  of  Mosaism  was  typical 
of  Christianity. 

A  good  many  interesting  details  are  given 
in  this  book  in  regard  to  particular  kinds  of 


symbolism;  as  those  of  number,  form,  coloar 
and  the  like ;  but  in  reference  to  these,  the 
book  itself  should  be  consulted.  The  portion 
of  the  book  which  treats  of  this  subject  will 
well  reward  careful  study. 

We  have  been  particularly  pleased  ^th 
the  views  expressed  in  this  work  in  regard  to 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  sacrificea  The 
question  whether  or  not  they  were  expiessly 
commanded  by  Jehovah  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Atwater  as  of  no  practical  importance ;  be- 
cause, even  if  not  thus  directly  enjoined, 
they  were  prompted  by  man's  religious  in- 
stinct, and  were  approved  by  JehovaL  The 
heart  of  man,  in  a  word,  naturally  expresses 
itself  by  means  of  sacrifice.  It  is  maintained, 
besides,  that  all  bloody  sacrifices  embodied 
in  themselves  the  idea  of  expiation ;  though, 
very  probably,  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  expia- 
tory sacrifices  were  not  in  use  any  farther 
than  as  the  idea  of  expiation  entered  into 
the  notion  of  all  animal  sacrifices.  This  idea 
of  expiation  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
patriarchs  only  in  a  vague  and  indefinite 
shape,  as  marking  the  earliest  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  plan  of  redemption.  At 
this  period,  as  well  as  at  all  subsequent 
periods,  sacrifices  had  no  intrinsic  atoning 
power.  They  could  atone  for  sin  only  as 
they  were  sjrmbolic,  anticipatory  of  the  real 
atonement  afterwards  effected  by  Christ 
The  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  atonement 
is  that  of  covering.  The  sin  atoned  for  is 
regarded  as  if  no  longer  in  existence ;  and 
the  transgressor  is  no  more  to  be  punished 
than  he  would  be  if  he  had  not  sinned. 

The  sjrmbols  incorporated  into  the  taber- 
nacle had  in  many  cases  a  prophetical 
character.  They  were  types.  Emphatically 
was  this  the  case  with  the  priesthood.  The 
priests  were  types  of  Christ  in  reference  to 
the  freedom  of  access  to  God  which  was 
allowed  to  them.  They  alone  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  tabernacle ;  and  only  to  the  high- 
priest  was  it  lawful  to  go  into  the  holj  of 
holies,  just  ajs  Christ  our  Mediator  enters 
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into  the  immediate  presence  of  (Jod.  The 
whole  body  of  the  people  were  required  to 
keep  themselves  ceremonially  pure ;  but  this 
purity  was  enjoined  on  the  priests  with 
special  urgency,  on  the  ground  that  Christ 
was  litendly  without  sin.  In  general,  the 
priesthood  typified  Christ  in  its  official  posi- 
tion, in  the  object  to  which  its  functions  were 
directed,  and  in  the  means  by  which  that 
object  was  effected. 

It  is  an  inquiry  of  considerable  importance 
how  far  the  ancient  Israelites  comprehended 
the  significance  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
general  answer  given  to  this  question  is,  that 
they  were  as  competent  to  understand  its 
symbolical  significance  as  men  of  the  present 
day  are  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible.  The  extent  to  which  they  understood 
it  depended  on  their  mental  character,  on 
the  d^ree  of  attention  and  study  which  they 
gave  to  the  subject,  and  on  the  spirituality 
of  mind  which  they  possessed.  On  these  same 
things  depends  the  success  of  any  one  at 
present  who  would  understand  the  Scriptures. 

It  will  be  apparent,  we  trust,  that  we 
attach  great  value  to  this  work  of  Mr. 
Atwater.  We  earnestly  hope  it  will  be  care- 
fully read  not  by  ministers  and  professedly 
biblical  students  only,  but  by  all  intelligent 
Christians.  We  wish  to  speak  emphatically 
in  praise  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  a  good  many  works 
by  English  authors  which  we  have  lately  had 
occasion  to  read.  Its  style  is  pure,  free  from 
all  traces  of  affectation,  from  unusual  and 
barbarous  words,  and  elaborate  attempts  at 
originality  in  the  diction — ^attempts  such  as 
are  apt  to  be  violent  in  proportion  to  the 
triteness  of  the  thought  The  author  evi- 
dently does  not  labour  under  the  delusion, 
which  we  think  is  becoming  quite  common, 
that  water  which  is  not  transparent  must 
necessarily  be  deep. — BiUiotheca  Sacra. 


Clirist  and  Humanity ;  with  a  Review, 
Historical  and  Critical,  of  the  Doctrine  of 


Christ's  Person.  By  Henby  M.  Goodwin. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

In  the  judgment  of  thoughtful  minds  it 
will  be  conceded  that  the  author  of  this 
work  has  made  a  valuable,  and  in  some 
respects  fresh,  contribution  to  the  already 
vast  literature  of  Christology,  although  his 
ideas  are  not  new  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  are  reflected  in  ancient  opinions 
which  at  the  time  were  pronounced  heretical 
under  the  names  of  ApoUinarian,  Eutychian, 
Patripassian  ;  they  appear  also  in  the  tran- 
scendental deification  of  man  by  the  German 
Mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  in  more 
modem  times  they  are  seen  in  the  philoso- 
phical speculations  of  Schelling  and  Hegel 
regarding  the  metaphysical  unity  of  the 
divine  and  the  human ;  and  they  are  enun- 
ciated in  substance  by  that  eminent  theolo- 
gian, Horace  Bushnell,  in  his  views  upon 
the  essential  humanity  of  the  divine  nature 
as  manifested  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In 
fine,  the  idea  of  some  kind  of  identity  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  as  existing  potentially 
in  all  men  but  only  perfectly  expressed  in 
the  one  God-Man,  Christ,  has  run  through 
theology  and  philosophy.  There  has  always 
been  a  contest  about  the  person  of  Christ. 
The  orthodox  Church  has,  for  the  most  part, 
been  content  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  that  in  the  one  person 
of  Christ  were  two  distinctly  separate 
natures ;  or,  that  the  Divine  Word,  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity,  took  to  himself 
''a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,"  so  that 
not  only  a  human  body,  but  a  human  soul, 
was  comprehended  in  the  complex  nature  of' 
Christ.  In  a  word,  it  was  assumed  as  a  doc- 
trine of  revelation,  very  much  as  the  Trinity 
itself  was  assumed,  that  there  were  two 
natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  in  Christ's 
one  person,  but  how  they  exist,  or  how  they 
came  to  exist,  was  not  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained, was  deemed  inexplicable.  This 
perhaps  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  early 
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Church  in  not  going  beyond  the  record  that 
"  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father." 
It  has  been  felt,  however,  in  many  wa3rs, 
that  here  was  a  theme,  or  department  of 
theology,  which  was  exceedingly  obscure, 
even  after  the  sharp  contests  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  a.d.  ;  and  that  a  question 
of  the  utmost  depth  and  importance  was  still 
left  open.  The  harmonious  development  of 
Christian  truth,  it  may  be,  required  this. 
Here  is  the  central  theme,  the  very  root- 
principle  of  Christianity.  Our  author  says 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  Preface  :  ''  If 
apology  were  necessary  for  the  appearance 
of  a  new  volume  on  so  old  a  theme  as  the 
Person  of  Christ,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  old  has  become  the  new — ^and 
it  will  ever  be  the  grand  centre  of  regard 
and  interest  of  all  Christian  minds.  The 
thought  of  the  Christian  world  is  being 
turned,  as  never  before,  to  this  central 
Person  of  history,  with  the  feeling  that  here, 
in  this  wonderful  Life  and  Character,  is 
contained  the  secret  that  will  explain  the 
riddle  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  power 
that  alone  can  cure  its  evils."  Theology  is 
progressive  chiefly  on  the  inductive  side,  in 
the  higher  reason  and  consciousness  of  minds 
supernaturally  guided  and  developed,  and 
why  has  not  the  time  now  come  for  com- 
bining the  rays  of  maturer  Christian  thought 
and  experience  upon  the  profoundest  theme 
of  theology — ^the  Person  of  Christ  ?  Is  there 
a  deeper  subject?  Is  there  one  involving 
more  vital  issues?  Does  it  not  go  to 
the  root  of  Unitarianism  and  orthodoxy? 
Does  it  not  involve  the  scientific  questions 
of  the  day  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  nature 
of  man?  Does  it  not  comprehend  the 
Christian  life,  the  way  of  salvation,  and  the 
gospel  itself?  Has  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
or  any  other  council,  settled  the  question,  or 
put  a  stop  to  men's  thinking  upon  it  ?  Is 
not  the  truth  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  who 
is  both  source  and  sum  of  Christian  doctrine, 
as  fairly  open  to  the  researches  of  a  reverent 


reason,  as  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  or  of 
the  Atonement?  Dr.  Domer  himself  declares 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  evolved 
in  its  present  dogmatic  form  &om  the  early 
controversies  upon  the  Person  of  Christ 
We  know  of  few  persons  better  fitted  than 
the  author  of  this  volume,  by  mental  culture, 
by  power  of  concentrated  thinking  upon 
high  spiritual  themes,  and  by  simple  love 
of  truth  and  spirit  devoid  of  ambition,  to 
re-open  this  profound  question  of  Christian 
thought. 

The  book  is  dedicated,  with  warmth  of 
respectful  expression,  to  Horace  BushnelL 
It  would  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say 
that  it  is  the  fruit  of  his  powerful  inspiring 
influence  upon  a  rich  and  thoughtful  mind. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part 
consists  of  seven  elaborate  discourses  upon 
The  Divine  Humanity  of  Christ— The  Son 
of  Man — Christ  the  Root  of  Humanity— 
The  Human  Development  of  Jesus — ^The 
Image  of  God— The  Human  Trinity— Man's 
Place  in  the  Creation.  The  second  part 
comprises  a  historical  and  critical  Review  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Person. 

The  commonly  received  orthodox  view  of 
Christ's  nature  presents,  according  to  this 
author,  an  unscriptural  and  falsified  image 
It  lacks  the  single  and  perfect  view  of  the 
Biblical  image  of  Christ.    He  is  conceived 
of  now  as  divine,  and  now  as  human,  or  as 
both  together  in  a  kind  of  unity  called  one 
person,  but  which  is  really  and  practically  a 
duality;   our  author  would  bring  by  his 
theory  these  two  aspects  of  Christ's  person 
into  a  real  unity,  or  identity ,  so  as  to  give  a 
single,  distinct,  and  adequate — and,  so  to 
speak,  a  stereoscopic — ^image  of  the  God-Man, 
without  blur  or  imperfection.     Taking  his 
stand  on  the  sublime  Old  Testament  tmth 
that  man  was  made  ''  in  the  image  of  God," 
he  reasons  that  there  is  something  essentiaOy 
divine  in  humanity,  and  something  essen- 
tially  human   in  the  divine — ^an  eternal 
humanity.    It  was  then  no  strange  thing 
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for  the  Divine  Logos,  nor  was  it  any  yiola- 
tion  of  his  nature,  to  become  flesh.  The 
Logos  did  not  "assume  humanity/'  as  is 
said  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  but,  as 
the  Scripture  says,  "became  flesh,"  not 
as  a  mere  conjunction  with  it,  not  as  an 
inhabitation  of  a  bodily  nature,  not  as  a 
superaddition  to  a  human  spirit,  but  by 
such  a  self-emptying  or  "  kendsis  "  of  the 
divine,  as  made  God  a  true  man  without 
taking  to  Himself  a  human  soul.  The 
human  soul  is  eliminated  from  this  view 
of  Christ's  person  because  not  wanted, 
because  the  divine  soul  is  itself  already 
human.  A  real  unity  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  is  thus  secured — a  perfect  and  single 
image  is  obtained.  There  is  no  confusion 
of  wills,  or  composition  of  wills,  aa  in  the 
dual  view  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  of 
John  of  Damascus,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of 
the  orthodox  Church  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  sought  to  find  a  ground 
for  the  Incarnation  deeper  and  more  per- 
manent, and  a  conception  of  its  reality  less 
contradictory  and  confusing  to][reason,  than 
has  hitherto  prevailed.  The  attempt  to 
merge  the  two  natures  brought  together 
firom  without,  each  retaining  its  own  pro- 
perties ''without  conversion,  intermixture,  or 
confusion  " — ^to  combine  two  heterogeneous 
natures  in  one  person, — ^has  been  tried  for 
nearly  fifteen  centuries,  in  every  conceivable 
variety  of  form  and  combination ;  and  the 
problem,  he  thinks,  is  not  yet  solved,  and 
never  can  be  on  these  premises,  for  it  is  an 
attempt  to  make  the  impossible  possible. 

"  The  view  advocated  in  this  volume," 
he  says,  "  proceeds  from  a  difierent  idea  or 
starting-point,  viz.,  that  the  Incarnation  is 
not  a  synthesis,  or  union  of  opposite  natures, 
but  a  development,  or  the  determination  of 
the  Divine  in  the  form  of  the  Human."  The 
essential  Humanity  of  Christ,  aside  from  its 
unessential  and  fleshly  robe,  is  traced  to 
its  true  origin  and  eternal  existence  in  God, 
and  not  derived  from  the  race  He  created,  I 


and  of  which  He  is  the  original.  It  is  thus 
a  Divine  Humanity,  and  identical  with  His 
Divinity.  For  as  Domer  has  truly  said, 
"  The  Deity  can  be  shown  to  be  the  principle 
of  itself  and  of  humanity,  but  the  humanity 
can  neither  be  the  principle  of  itself  nor  of 
The  Deity.  Still  less  can  our  fallen  hu- 
manity- be  the  source  of  that  sinless  and 
ideal  Humanity  which  we  behold  in  Christ." 
The  "  Son  of  God,"  who  is  also  the  "  So^n 
of  Man,"  is  to  be  conceived  of  not  as  God 
and  man  united^'  but  as  a  Person  in  whom 
these  natures  have  their  identity  in  one 
being,  who  is  both  divine  and  human  in  his 
attributes. 

We  have  indicated,  as  far  as  we  can  do 
in  a  brief  sketch,  what  is  the  general  theory 
maintained  in  this  book,  for  the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  which  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  book  itself.  Written  in  a 
bold  but  reverent  spirit,  and  in  a  clear  style 
which  has  at  times  marked  beauty  and  force, 
it  will  delight  readers  who  love-  to  dwell  in 
these  lofty  places  of  spiritual  thought.  It 
will  open  more  of  the  riches  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ.  It  will  relieve  the  diffi- 
culties of  some  minds  in  respect  to  the 
anomalous  nature  of  Christ's  peison  as 
presented  in  the  creeds.  It  is  not  only  a 
worthy  contribution  to  theological  science, 
which  we  hail  in  these  days  of  superficial 
thinking,  but  it  has  many  practical  beariDgs 
of  a  noble  and  fructifying  kind  on  life, 
character,  and  philosophy. 

The  Darwinian  theory  of  development,  as 
now  carried  to  its  extreme,  beyond,  we  think, 
the  more  just  ideas  of  its  originator,  presents 
the  bestial  view  of  man's  origin.  It  is  well 
to  bring  into  clear  light  the  divine  element 
in  man's  nature,  or  we  sink  into  the  brute 
from  which,  it  is  claimed,  we  are  descended. 
Nothing  but  a  strong  theory  that  lifts  up 
the  race  to  God  can  meet  a  strong  theory 
that  pulls  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  animal. 
The  elevating  force  must  be  more  powerful 
than  the  depressing. 
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Another  advantage  of  this  theory  is  its 
mediating  quality  in  variant  and  opposing 
theological  beliefs.  It  forms  a  via  media 
between  sincere  though  extreme  views  of 
the  proper  humanity  and  divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  honest  Unitarian 
is  right  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  he  stops  im- 
measurably short  of  the  truth.  He  believes 
— ^in  his  theosophic  philosophy  of  nature — 
in  the  divinity  of  humanity,  but  he  looks 
only  at  the  humanity  of  Christ,  not  seeing 
in  the  Divine  Logos  the  original  divine  man, 
the  Ideal  and  Redeemer  of  fallen  humanity, 
the  root  and  ground  of  humanity  itself  be- 
cause He  is  divine.  He  sees  in  Christ  but 
an  ordinary  though  lofty  man.  He  does  not 
see  the  true  God  in  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  orthodox  believer  looks  chiefly  at 
the  divinity  in  Christ,  and  hardly  discerns 
his  glorious  humanity,  through  which,  or 
united  to  which,  his  own  sinful  humanity 
becomes  redeemed  and  glorified,  and  made 
"  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature." 

In  what  has  been  said  we  have  perhaps 
seemed  to  favour  the  theory  of  the  book. 
It  certainly  has  its  charms.  It  profoundly 
stimulates  thought.  It  opens  new  views  of 
the  nature  and  work  of  Christ,  In  it  we 
somehow  feel  that  a  mighty  truth,  not  for 
the  first  time  presented  in  misty  grandeur 
to  the  mind,  has  been  laid  hold  upon,  which 
the  creeds  have  heretofore  failed  satisfac- 
torily to  expbin,  and  which  the  author  with 
all  his  power  struggles  in  vain  to  represent 
because  probably  it  is  past  the  power  of  any 
man  entirely  to  comprehend  and  clearly  to 
set  forth.  It  will  lead,  we  hope,  to  a  deeper 
study  of  the  subject  and  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  here,  we  would  suggest,  there  seems  to 
be  some  failure  in  the  argument.  The  mys- 
tery of  ''  God  manifest  in  the  flesh "  rests 
upon  the  basis  of  Inspiration.  Its  primary 
proof  and  conditions  are  therefore  found  in 
the  Word  of  God.  There  should  have  been, 
we  venture  to  say,  on  so  important  a  ques- 
tion, more  of  critical  ei^amination  of  texts — 


especially  of  that  class  of  texts  whidi  set 
forth  Christ's  humanity.  Here,  to  our  mind, 
as  yet,  is  the  chief,  we  will  not  say  insuper- 
able, difficulty,  with  the  theory.  When  our 
Lord  said,  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  Thou  wilt  ;'* — "  my  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death;" — "Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit ;"  '*my  meat 
is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me  ;"  and 
where  it  is  written,  "  Jesus  wept " — **  who 
was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are  " — 
in  such  passages,  if  a  human  soul  is  not 
meant — a  soul  comprising  reason,  sensibility, 
and  will,  that  go  to  make  up  a  human  per- 
sonality distinct  from  the  divine — ^we  hardly 
know  how  language  could  express  thiia.  Does 
the  Divine  Logos  speak  and  do  tl^ese  things? 
We  may  come  to  believe  in  FatripasBianism, 
or  Theopassianism,  but  that  those  things 
written  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
where  words,  acts,  feelings  of  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  kind,  which  belong  dis- 
tinctly to  a  human  soul, — ^that  those  tidngs 
can  be  ascribed  to  God,  or  to  an  impersonal 
human  nature  which  is  but  an  organ  of  the 
divine  nature,  or  to  a  form  in  which  the 
divine  nature  manifests  itself — ^this  is  hard 
to  conceive.  Harder  still  is  it  to  conceive  of 
the  shrinkage  of  the  divine  into  the  human, 
— so  that  the  divine  shall  form  the  soul  of 
the  human  in  its  finite  limitationa  Mr. 
Goodwin  attempts  to  meet  this  difficulty  by 
the  analogy  of  the  human  spirit  in  the 
human  body ;  but  the  analogy  is  an  imper- 
fect one,  since  the  human  spirit,  though 
made  in  the  image  of  the  divine,  has  a 
beginning,  a  birth,  a  growth,  corresponding 
with  the  birth  and  development  of  the  physi- 
cal nature.  They  are  fitted  to  each  otiier, 
at  least  during  their  union  and  life  together. 
But  how  can  we  believe  the  Eternal  and 
Divine  to  begin,  to  be  bom,  to  be  madef 
How  can  He  increase  in  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge? How  can  He  be  shut  in  to  the 
ignorance  of  infancy,  and  grow  to  the  omm- 
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science  of  Grod  in  the  period  of  a  human  | 
life? 

There  is  the  danger  of  mixing  up  the 
boundaries  of  the  divine  and  the  human^  as 
well  as  the  opposite  danger  of  ohscuring  the 
diyine  parentage  of  man.  In  speaking  of 
the  unique  being  of  Christ,  we  may  indeed 
reverently,  by  way  of  speculation,  conjecture 
that  his  incarnation  is  not  so  much  a  change 
of  nature  as  of  form  and  condition,  and  that 
his  divinity  may  be  brought  over  to  the  side 
of  his  humanity  so  that  his  is  a  divine 
humanity,  not  less  but  more  human  because 
it  is  divine,  though  this  leads  very  close  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  incarnation  is  a  mere 
theophany  in  which  our  veritable  human 
brother  and  Saviour  vanishes  away ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  some  tendency  in 
Mr.  Goodwin's  book  to  lose  sight  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  the  "Son  of  man," 
to  regard  man  as  Christ,  to  speak  of  man  as 
divine,  to  clothe  him  with  the  incommuni- 
cable nature  of  God.  In  the  language  of 
Eckhart,  and  Tauler,  and  the  old  German 
Mystics,  there  was  much  of  this  daring 
phraseology  which  is  wonderfully  fascinating ; 
but  should  we  not,  since  Luther's  day  at  least, 
be  very  careful  in  the  use  of  indefinite  terms 
and  forms  of  speech  upon  such  themes. 

We  should  like  to  dwell  longer  upon  this 
volume  because  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  because  the  book  is  a  pro- 
mise and  fulfilment  of  better  things  in  our 
theology.  It  gives  signs  of  new  life,  pro- 
gress, and  power.  It  is  written  in  a  calm, 
truth-seeking,  and  beUeving  spirit.  It  is  in 
the  genuine  line  of  productive  investigation, 
wherein  the  scholastic  and  analjrtic  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  rational  and  spiritual  elements 
of  thought.  A  loftier  idea  both  of  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  man  must  be  con- 
ceived, in  which  not  the  distinctions  which 
separate  the  two  but  the  vital  relations 
which,  above  all,  in  Christ,  harmonize  the 
two,  must  be  chiefiy  regarded,  before  we  can 
arrive  at  the  fundamental  and  divine  truth 


of  Christianity.  This  treatise  aims  at  least 
in  that  direction.  It  opens  an  old  and  deep 
fountain  of  theological  inquiry  long  sealed  up 
by  the  rigid  hand  of  tradition.  It  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  many  minds  labouring 
with  the  complex  questions  that  theology 
and  the  creeds — ^not  the  Scriptures — ^have 
raised  respecting  the  nature  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  If  it  does  not  satisfy  all  ques- 
tions and  clear  away  all  difficulties  firom  this 
profound  and  mysterious  theme— if  it  does 
not  even  succeed  in  establishing  its  own  posi- 
tion— it  is  still  a  work  of  an  ennobling  and 
elevating  character,  and  it  will,  assuredly,  in 
the  author's  own  words,  lead  its  readers  "  to 
think  more  divinely,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  humanly  of  Christ,  and  more  reverently 
of  themselves  and  humanity." — J,  M.  Hop- 
pin,  Yah  College. 


The  Unseen  Universe,  or  Physical  Specu- 
lations on  a  Future  State.  ByB.  Stewart 
and  P.  G.  Tait.  Fourth  Edition.  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  that  the 
presumed  incompatibility  of  science  and  reli- 
gion does  not  exist.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  precision  the  authors  have  confined  them- 
selves to  the  single  point,  that  immortality 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
Continuity,  which  is  the  guide  of  modem 
scientific  advance.  But  their  reasonings  are 
equally  applicable  to  other  religious  truths. 
The  authors  themselves  in  developing  their 
argument,  find  occasion  to  apply  them  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  Christian 
miracles  ;  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  accords 
with  and  gives  a  basis  for  completing  the 
most  profound  and  far-reaching  speculations 
of  science  respecting  the  visible  universe. 

The  work  evinces  a  thorough  sympathy 
and  extensive  acquaintance  with  modem 
science,  and  is  written  in  a  spirit  at  once 
scientific  and  reverent.  Some  of  the  con- 
siderations urged  are  the  following :  In  addi- 
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tion  to  gross  matter,  science  now  recognizes 
force  (potential  and  kinetic),  and  a  finer  kind 
of  matter,  called  ether,  wbich  is  not  percep- 
tible by  any  sense.    As  the  gross  matter  may 
have  been  developed  firom  the  ether  by  some 
condensation  or  modification,  so  the  ether 
itself  may  have  proceeded  from  something 
still  more  tenuous ;   and  certain  scientific 
observations  are  cited  which  have  at  least 
suggested  the  probability  of  this ;  also  the 
accordant  theory  of  Sir  W.  Thomson  is  cited, 
that  the  primordial  atoms  are  vortex-rings 
generated  out  of  a  perfect  (frictionless)  fluid 
filling  all  space ;  thus  dispensing  altogether 
with  the  atoms  of  Lucretius,  infrangible  in 
''solid  singleness."     This  line  of  thought 
leads  to  the  conception  of  the  visible  universe 
as  developed  from  the  invisible,  «.«.,  from  a 
sphere  of  existence  transcending  the  human 
senses ;  and  necessarily  implies  that  it  had  a 
beginning  and   in  some  sense  a   Creator. 
Again,  the  energy  active  in  the  seen  universe 
is  continually  wasting,  and  must  eventually 
issue  in  the  cessatiou  of  all  life  and  motion. 
But  this  energy  which  is  constantly  leaving 
the  seen  universe  is  not  lost,  but  passes  over 
into  the  unseen  universe.     Observations  in- 
dicating the  absorption  of  light  by  the  ether 
are  cited  as  illustrative  if  not  corroborative.. 
The  unseen  universe  will  eventually  absorb 
the  active  energy  of  the  seen  universe  and 
perpetuate  it  in  continuous  action.    The 
authors  add  :  ''  We  may  now  perhaps  ima- 
gine, at  least  as  a  possibility,  that  the  separate 
existence  of  the  visible  universe  will  share 
the  same  fate,  so  that  we  shall  have  no  huge, 
useless,  inert  mass  existing  in  after  ages  to 
remind  the  passer-by  of  a  form  of  energy 
and  a  species  of  matter  that  is  long  since  out 
of  date  and  functionally  effete.    Why  should 
not  the  universe  bury  its  dead  out  of  its 

sight  r 

In  the  foregoing  paragraph  we  have  not 
attempted  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  course 
of  thought,  but  only  to  exemplify  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.   We  believe  that  science 


and  philosophy  are  destined  to  confirm  man's 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  spiritual  world, 
and  greatly  to  enlarge  and  clarify  our  know- 
ledge of  its  relations  to  the  world  of  sense. 
Already  the  old  view  of  the  universe  aa 
merely  inert  gross  matter,  has  been  displaced 
by  the  recognition  of  the  ether,  and  of  die 
correlation  and  conservation  of  force,  and 
new  lines  of  thought  from  the  material  to 
the  spiritual  indicated.  This  justifies  the 
anticipation  that  clearer  light  is  to  be  throvn 
on  the  relations  of  the  two.  The  bold  specu- 
lations of  this  volume  are  necessarily  crude 
and  imperfect.  But  the  authors  have  the 
merit  of  seeing  that  there  is  a  way  to  truth 
in  that  direction  and  of  resolutely  endea- 
vouring to  find  it.  It  may  be  read  with 
profit  both  by  theologians  and  scientists.  It 
certainly  demonstrates  that  the  ocean  of 
human  knowledge  is  broader  and  deeper  than 
the  shallows  which  may  be  navigated  by 
throwing  the  lead  and  observing  the  head- 
lands on  the  shore. — New  Englander, 


TheHomilist.  Edited  by  Da  viD  Thomis, 
D.D.,  of  London,  and  Urijah  Rbes  Thomas, 
of  Bristol  Vol.  I.,  Enlarged  Editor  s  Series. 
Vol.  XXXIII,  from  the  Commencement 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
ffomilist  was  too  well  known  to  need  recom- 
mendation, and  yet  we  have  often  met  with 
ministers  who  said  they  had  never  seen  it 
Our  invariable  advice  to  all  such  has  been 
to  procure  it  immediately,  and  many  a  time 
have  we  been  warmly  thanked  afterwards 
for  that  advice.  There  really  is  no  woik 
for  ministers  equal  to  it,  and,  we  might 
say,  none  to  be  compared  with  it  There 
are  discourses  in  some  of  the  earlier  volumes 
that  might  be  matched  against  the  m(^ 
splendid  pulpit  productions  of  ancient  or 
modem  times.  To  students  preparing  for 
the  n[iinistry  it  will  be  invaluable  not  only 
as  supplying  thought  which  may  be  used 
with  good  efiiect,  but  as  affording  an  educa- 
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tional  training  in  homiletics  which  will  help 
to  fashion  their  character^  as  preachers,  for 
life.  To  hard-worked  ministers  it  will  prove 
a  constant  friend.  We  mean  the  class  who 
are  so  often  called  on  ''  to  give  out/'  and 
who  have  but  little  time  or  opportunity  ''  to 
take  in/'  for  there  is  .hardly  a  page  that  is 
not  suggestive  or  fruitful  of  precious  thought. 
Of  the  New  Series  we  can  speak  in  the 
highest  terms.  Mr.  Urijah  Thomas  seems 
gifted  with  analytical  power  and  spiritual 
insight^  nearly  equal  to  his  father,  while  we 
think  we  can  see  marks  even  of  wider  reading 
and  higher  culture  in  his  editorial  manage- 
ment. Let  those  of  our  ministerial  readers 
who  have  not  seen  the  Homilist  just  ponder 
the  "bill  of  fare"which  this  volume  presents: 
Leading  Homilies;  The  Preacher's  Homi- 
letical  Commentary, — Homiletic  Sketches 
on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  on  the  Book  of  Job, 
and  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;  Words  of 
Angels  to  Men  on  Earth;  The  Preacher's 
Germs  of  Thought ;  Pith  of  Renowned 
Sermons ;  The  Preacher's  Finger-Post ; 
Seeds  of  Sermons  from  the  Minor  Prophets, 
JVficah ;  Biblical  Criticism  ;  Ancient  Myths 
— ^their  Moral  Meanings  ;  Scientific  Facts 
as  Illustrations  of  Eternal  Truths ;  Biblical 
Anecdotes  as  Dlustrations  of  Eternal  Truths ; 
Hebrew  Ceremonies  as  Illustrations  of  Eter- 
nal Truths;  Original  Similitudes;  Homi- 
letical  Breviaries ;  Literary  Notices.  There 
is  something  to  tempt  preachers  who  desire 
to  be ''  thoroughly  furnished."  Laymen  also 
who  wish  to  know  something  of  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  faith  should  procure  the 
Homilist.  We  have  pleasure  in  adding 
that  the  theology  of  the  work  is  thoroughly 
Biblical  as  opposed  to  scholastic  or  sect 
forms  of  fftith,  and  its  spirit  wide  enough  to 
embrace  all  who  call  Jesus  "  Master  and 
Lord." 


A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament.  By  D.  D.  Whbdon,  D.D. 
i  Vols.    London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 


We  had  not  seen  this  work  when  we 
wrote  our  notice  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  book, 
''  Commenting  and  Commentaries,"  for  our 
April  number,  or  we  should  not  have  allowed 
his  words  to  pass  without  challenge.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  says,  "  Dr.  Whedon  lacks  common 
sense,  and  is  no  expositor."  We  strongly 
demur  to  both  statements,  and  regret  that 
Mr.  Spurgeon  should  have  used  such  lan- 
guage. Dr.  Whedon  is  the  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Quarterly,  the  leading  organ  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America, 
of  which  he  is  also  a  distinguished  minister. 
This,  and  the  fact  that  the  preparation  of 
this  Commentary  was  undertaken  by  the 
direction  of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (the  highest 
ecclesiastical  legislature  of  the  largest  reli- 
gious body  in  America),  should  have  pre- 
vented Mr.  Spurgeon  from  describing  Dr. 
Whedon  in  such  contemptuous  terms.  As 
to  the  Commentary  itself  it  has  been  very 
favourably  received  by  nearly  all  the  Re- 
views and  Magazines  and  other  publications 
of  the  orthodox  churches  of  America,  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Spurgeon's  is  the  only 
voice  that  has  been  lifted  against  it  since  its 
appearance  in  this  country.  That  it  is  as  Mr. 
Spurgeon  complains,  "  anti-Calvinistic,"  we 
must  allow ;  but  we  cannot  join  with  him 
in  saying  it  is  "  furiously  "  so.  Dr.  Whedon 
believes,  as  many  others  do,  that  the  theology 
prevalent  in  the  primitive  Church  was  not 
Augustinian  or  Calvinistic,  and  it  is  this 
(as  he  believes)  more  ancient  and  apostolic 
theology  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  repro- 
duce in  his  Commentary.  Surely  good  men 
may  differ  upon  some  of  those  points,  of 
which  St.  Peter  speaks  as  ''hard  to  be 
understood,"  without  depreciating  each  other, 
or  seeking  to  write  each  other  down  by  the 
application  of  offensive  epithets.  Our  judg- 
ment is  that  Dr.  Whedon's  Commentary  is 
a  very  creditable  performance — ^keeping  in 
mind  that  it  was  intended  to  be  popular 
rather  than  critical,  and  that  it  represents 
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the  theological  standards  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  which  are  Evangelical  Arminian, 
and  also  that  it  strongly  upholds  infant 
baptism,  to  all  which  we  know  Mr.  Spurgeon 
is  vehemently  opposed.  In  addition  to  the 
comments,  which  are  generally  as  sensible 
and  as  much  to  the  point  as  they  are  brief, 
a  very  valuable  essay  is  prefixed  to  each 
volume,  and  an  introduction  to  each  book 
— ^the  results  of  much  reading  and  patient 
thought ;  and  maps,  plans,  and  illustrations 
are  given  where  necessary.  The  work  is  also 
beautifully  printed,  and  is  issued  in  a  very 
handy  form. 


Records  of  the  Peat :  being  English  Trans- 
lations of  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Monu- 
Tnents.  Published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.  Six  vols.  ; 
others  in  preparation.  London :  Samuel 
Bagster  and  Sons. 

Biblical  archsBology  has  suffered  an  irre- 
parable loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Smith,  the  celebrated  explorer  of  the  ruined 
cities  of  the  East,  and  the  equally  celebrated 
interpreter  of  their  long-buried  monuments. 
It  is  a  mysterious  Providence  which  removes 
such  a  man  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  the 
ardour  of  his  work,  and  just  at  a  time  when 
still  greater  things  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  matured  scholarship  and  well-trained 
experience.  We  are  thankful,  however,  that 
there  are  others  fully  competent  to  carry  on 
the  work,  as  these  volumes  testify — ^a  work 
the  value  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  too 
highly  by  the  Biblical  student,  or  by  any 
one  who  feels  interested  in  the  literature 
and  history  of  those  nations  which  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
ancient  world.  VoIb.  L,  III.  and  V.  are 
devoted  to  Ass3aian  texts — ^the  translators 
being  Sayce,  Talbot,  Rawlinson,  Smith, 
Renouf,  Bodwell,  &c.,  with  a  Prefisu^  to 
each  volume  by  Dr.  Birch ;  and  Vols.  II., 
IV.  and  VI.  are  devoted  to  Egyptian  texts 
— ^the   translators   being   Birch,   Maspero, 


Lushington,  Cook,  Pierret,  Chabas,  Groodwic, 
Horrack,  &c.,  with  Prefaces  by  Dr.  Birch  : 
a  short  explanatory  introduction  also  is  pre- 
fixed to  each  translation,  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian,  either  by  the  translator  or  by  Dr. 
Birch.  The  Biblical  student  will  find  in 
these  volumes  many  incidental  confirmationi 
of,  and  many  aids  to,  a  better  understanding 
of  Sacred  History. 


Arrows  and  Anecdotes,  by  D.  L.  Moody  ; 
with  a  Sketch  of  His  Early  Life,  and  ti^ 
Story  of  the  Great  Revival.  By  John  Lobb, 
Managing  Editor  of  the  "  Christian  Age.'' 
London :  "  Christian  Age "  Office,  89,  Far- 
ringdon  Street. 

Both  in  matter  and  manner  this  volume 
is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Lobb.  It  has 
been  prepared  with  great  care  and  good 
sense.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen  and 
well  arranged ;  it  is  handsomely  got  up,  and 
has  one  of  the  most  complete  Indexes  we 
have  ever  seen.  No  point  of  inter^t  is 
left  untouched.  The  "Biography"  and 
"  Narrative  of  the  Revival "  are  simply  a 
condensation  of  the  more  important  events 
in  the  life  and  labours  of  the  two  Ev&ngelists. 
It  is  only  right  to  give  Mr.  Sankey  his  place, 
for  although  he  is  no  preacher,  he  veiy 
largely  contributed  to  Mr.  Moody's  useful- 
ness by  his  thrillingly  beautiful  service  of 
song.  To  the  tens  of  thousands  who  heard 
Mr.  Moody,  during  his  late  visit  to  this 
country,  this  book  will  be  an  acceptable  and 
welcome  souvenir  of  a  ministry  for  which 
many,  we  believe,  will  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  all  eternity.  To  those  who  haire 
not  heard  him  it  will  afford  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  judging  of  his  peculiar  power  as  a 
preacher.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  consists 
largely  in  the  use  of  homely  illustrations  and 
positive  and  direct  scripturalness  of  state- 
ment, charged  with  a  spirit  of  tenderest  pity 
and  love.  "  Tou  have  no  likes  in  your  ser- 
mon," said  Robert  Hall  to  a  brother-minister. 
"You  tell  us  what  things  are,  but  net^r 
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v)hat  ikey  are  like.    Yet  Christ  taught,  'the 

kingdom  of  heaven  is  like,  "  &c.    It  is  just 

in  this  point,  so  desiderated  by  the  great 

preacher,  that  Mr.  Moody  excels.    He  goes 

ont  into  common  life  and  finds  pictures  and 

patterns  of  spiritual  truth  everywhere  ;  and 

in  plain  strong  language  flashes  them  upon 

the  conscience  and  heart  of  his  hearers-    It 

is  in  gathering  up  these  illustrations  and 

giving  them  in  aU  their  homely  simpUcity— 

serving  them   up,  so  to  speak,  with  their 

'' native  Jlavour  "  on  them — ^that  Mr.  Lobb 

has  done  so  well.    We  thank  him,  and  hope 

his  book  will  obtain  an  extensive  circulation, 

for  it  is  eminently  adapted  to  usefulness. 


The  Prayers  of  8t.  Paul:  Being  an 
Analysis  and  Exposition  of  the  Devotional 
Portion  of  the  Apostles  Writings,  By  W. 
B.  Pope,  Theological  Tutor,  Didsbury  Col- 
lege, Manchester.  London :  Wesleyan 
Conference  Office,  2,  Castle  Street,  City 
Road. 

We  are  informed  that  the  substance  of 
these  Papers  has  appeared  in  the  Methodist 
Magazine,  and  that  the  writer,  being  re- 
quested to  collect  them  into  a  volume,  has 
taken  the  opportunity  of  expanding  the  ori- 
ginal Essays  and  making  them  somewhat 
more  complete  as  an  analysis.     We  fully 
concur  with*  the  judgment  of  those  who 
thought  these  Papers  worthy  of  a  separate 
publication  and  a  permanent  place  in  our 
religious  literature.     Although  quiet  and 
unpretending  they  contain  the  results  of 
much  sanctified  study,  and  are  marked  by  a 
rich  and  ripe  spiritual  culture  not  often  met 
with  in  these  days.     Of  course,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  theology  of  the  writer  is  Evan- 
gelical  Arminian,  and  therefore  anti-Cal- 
vinistic,  but  even  Calvinists  may  read  the 
volume  with  pleasure  and  profit — so  much 
precious  teaching  will  they  find  on  those 
great  doctrines  which  all  hold,  and  on  those 
principles  and  duties  which  animate  and 


govern  all  true  Christian  lif&    The  writer 
divides  St.  Paul's  devotional  writings  into 
Salutations,  Thanksgivings,  and  Prayers,  and 
under  these  heads  has  embraced  a  consider- 
able portion  of  New  Testament  revelation, 
for  he  carefully  notes  the  relation  of  St.  Paul's 
words  to  the  words  of  the  Lord  Himself,  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  to  the  words  of 
the  other  apostolic  writers  as  recorded  in' 
their  Epistles.    The  work  is  far  more  com- 
prehensive than  might  be  supposed  from  its 
title,  and  will  prove  not  only  a  valuable  help 
to  ministers,  but  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
who  love  dear,  definite  teaching  in  "the 
deep  things  of  God."    We  would  particu- 
larly call  attention  to  the  Introduction  and 
Analysis  as  masterpieces  of  profound  think- 
ing and  logical  classification. 


Dates  and  Data  relating  to  Beligiotis 
Anthropology  and  Biblical  Archceology. 
London :  Published  for  the  Author  by 
Triibner  and  Co.,  57  and  59,  Ludgate  HilL 

The  Preface  informs  us  that  the  object  of 
this  work  is  to  bring  together,  in  consecutive 
order,  under  specific  dates,  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  recent  researches  in  Prehistorical 
and  Biblical  Archaeology,  and  Comparative 
Mythology,  with  the  view  of  attempting  to 
furnish  trustworthy  materials  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  study  of  Religious  Anthro- 
pology. We  are  further  told  that  the  present 
volume,  embracing  the  Primaeval  Period, 
forms  a  work  complete  in  itself;  and  that 
the  sequel  will  consist  of  three  equally  com- 
plete  volumes,   treating   severally:  —  The 
Proto-historical  Period;  The  Classical  Period; 
The  Post  Classical  Period.     We  give  the 
author  credit  for  great  industry  in  collecting 
and  arranging  the  mass  of  rare  and  curious 
matter  which  this  volume  furnishes  ;  but  we 
regret  to  observe  that  his  object  is  to  dis- 
credit  the  Sacred  Writings  wherever   he 
thinks  he  can  find  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so.     An  Anti-BibUcal  spirit  pervades  the 
book.    In  numerous  places  he  deliberately 
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seeks  to  bring  Scripture  and  science  into  con- 
flict, either  by  avoiding  all  reference  to  those 
principles  of  reconciliation  which  eminent 
scientific  men  as  well  as  theologians  have 
cordially  recognized,  or  by  slurring  them  over 
in  a  way  little  short  of  wilful  misrepresen- 
tation. So  eager  is  he  to  prove  the  Bible 
wrong,  or  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  is 
so,  that  in  several  cases  he  accepts  certain 
alleged  ''scientific"  and  ''historical"  con- 
clusions which  long  ago  have  been  shown 
either  to  have  no  basis  in  fact  at  all,  or  no 
sufficient  evidence  to  support  them.  In 
short  he  is  ready  to  accept  any  statement  if 
it  can  only  be  used  to  destroy  or  weaken 
faith  in  the  Bible.  Honest  minded  readers 
will  know  how  to  receive  opinions  offered 
with  such  a  bias,  and  the  Bible  will  be  none 
the  worse  for  his  attempts.  Is  it  modesty  or 
is  it  shame  prevents  the  author  giving  his 
name  ?    We  sincerely  hope  it  is  the  latter. 


The  Treaswry  of  David:  containing  an 
Original  Exposition  oftJie  Book  of  Psalms  ; 


a  Collection  of  Illustrative  Extrcuts  from 
the  Whole  Range  of  Literature ;  a  Series 
of  HomUetical  Hints  upon  almost  every 
Verse;  and  Lists  of  Writers  upon  eack 
Psalm.  By  0.  H.  Spuegbon.  Vol.  IV. 
Psalm  LXXIX  to  CIII.  Fifth  Thousand 
London  :  Passmore  and  Alabaster. 

The  title  of  this  work  explains  its  char- 
acter, but  nothing  short  of  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  contents  could  enable  my- 
one  to  understand  how  fall  and  valuaUe  i: 
is.  It  only  wants  one  thing  to  make  it 
perfect,  viz. :  A  critical  exegesis  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  Though  wanting  this,  it  is 
a  complete  repository  of  divinity  ancient 
and  modem,  doctrinal,  experimental,  and 
practical.  If  Mr.  Spurgeon  had  done  nothing 
more  in  the  world  than  produce  "  The  Trea- 
sury of  David,"  it  is  enough  to  immortalize 
him.  Ministers  and  preachers  particularly 
will  find  it  immensely  helpful  for  pulpit  pre- 
paration ;  and  so  long  as  the  Church  of  God 
loves  the  Psabns  this  is  a  work  which  will 
be  valued  and  prized. 
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